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CHAPTER  XLVUL 

FROM  THE  BLOCKADE  OF  POTIDiEA  DOWN  TO  THE  END 
OF  THE  FIRST  YEAR  OF  THE  PELOPONNESIAN  WAR. 

Eves  before  the  recent  hostilities  at  Korkyra  and  Potidsea,  it 
had  been  evident    to   reflecting  Greeks  that  pro- 
longed observance  of  the  Thirty  years'  truce  was  feeling  in 
becoming  uncertain,  and  that  the  mingled  hatred,   ^t^nthe 
fear,  and  admiration  which  Athens  inspired  through-   Thirty 
out  Greece  would  prompt  Sparta  and  the  Spartan  JSuhe  ** 
confederacy    to    seize    any   feivourable    opening  for  Sajarar^ 
breaking  down  the  Athenian  power.    That  such  was  '^^Wj^ 
the  disposition  of  Sparta  was  well  understood  among  Srwar—  ^ 
the  Athenian  allies,  however  considerations  of  pru-   ^®^,J^* 
dence  and  general  slowness  in  resolving  might  postpone  not  en- 
the  moment  of  carrying  it  into  effect.    Accordingly  decree^ 
not  only  the  Saniians  when  they  revolted  had  applied  S£d^J^*th*^ 
to  the  Spartan  confederacy  for  aid,  which  they  appear  tjw  M«ga- 
to  have  been  prevented  from  obtaining  chiefly  by  the 
pacific  interests  then  animating  the  CorinUiians,  but  also  the 
Lesbians  had  endeavoured  to  open  negotiations  with  Sparta  for  a 

5—1 
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similar  purpose,  though  the  authorities  to  whom  alone  the 
proposition  could  have  been  communicated,  since  it  long  re- 
mained secret  and  was  never  executed,  had  given  them  no 
encouragement^ 

The  afEairs  of  Athens  had  been  administered,  under  the 
ascendency  of  Perikles,  without  any  view  to  extension  of  empire 
or  encroachment  upon  others,  though  with  constant  reference  to 
the  probabilities  of  war,  and  with  anxiety  to  keep  the  city  in  a 
condition  to  meet  it  But  even  the  splendid  internal  ornaments, 
which  Athens  at  that  time  acquired,  were  probably  not  without 
their  effect  in  provoking  jealousy  on  the  part  of  other  Greeks  as 
to  her  ultimate  views. 

The  only  known  incident,  wherein  Athens  had  been  brought 
into  collision  with  a  member  of  the  Spartan  confederacy  prior  to 
the  EorkyraBan  dispute,  was  her  decree  passed  in  regard  to 
Megara — prohibiting  the  Megarians,  on  pain  of  death,  from  all 
trade  or  intercourse  as  well  with  Athens  as  with  all  ports  within 
the  Athenian  empire.  This  prohibition  was  grounded  on  the 
alleged  fact  that  the  Megarians  had  harboured  runaway  slaves 
from  Athens,  and  had  appropriated  and  cultivated  portions  of 
land  upon  her  border ;  partly  land,  the  property  of  the  goddesses 
of  Eleusis — ^partly  a  strip  of  territory  disputed  between  the  two 
states,  and  therefore  left  by  mutual  understanding  in  common 
pasture  without  any  permanent  enclosure.^  In  reference  to  this 
latter  point,  the  Athenian  herald  Anthemokritus  had  been  sent 
to  Megara  to  remonstrate,  but  had  been  so  rudely  dealt  with, 
that  his  death  shortly  afterwards  was  imputed  to  the  Megarians.' 

^  Thncyd.  iii.  2— 18.  This  proposition  consecrated  to  preTent  it  from  being 

of  the  Lesbians  at  Sparta  must  hare  inclosed:  in  which  case  the  boundaries 

lieen  made  before  the  collision  between  might  have  been  a  subject  of  perpetual 

Athens  and  Corinth  at  Korkyra.  dif^ute  between  the  two  countries," 

>  Thncyd.  i  139.    iwucaXovyrn  iwtfi-  ^.  Compare  Thncyd.  t.  42,  about  the 

y^iav  Iff yaprvtrt  tw?  yi^  Tijs  Upa%  xoi  border  territory  round  Pansiktum. 
rqc  dopi<rrov,  ^c.    Phitarch,  Periklds,        SThucydidfts  (i.  189),  in  assigning 

€.  80 ;  SchoL  ad  Aristophan.  Pac.  609.  the  reasons  of  this  sentence  of  exclu- 

I  agree  with  Q511er  that  two  distinct  sion  passed  by  Athens  against  the 

Tiolatlons  of  right  are  here  imputed  to  M^arians,  mentions    only  the    two 

the  Megarians:   one,  that  they  had  alleffatiuns    here    noticed  —  wrongful 

cnltiTated  land  the  property  of  the  cultivation  of  territory  and  reception 

goddesses  at  Eleusis— the  other,  that  of  runaway  slaves.   He  does  not  allude 

they  had  appropriated  and  cultivated  to  the  herald  Anthemokritus :  still  less 

we  unsettied  pasture  land    on  the  does  he  notice  that  gossip  of  the  day 

border.      Dr.     Arnold's    note    takes  which  Aristophante  and  other  oome- 

a  different  view,  less  correct  in  my  dians  of  this  period  turn  to  account 

opinion :  **  The  land  on  the  frontier  was  in  fastening  the  Peloponnealan  war 
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We  maj  reasonably  suppose  that  ever  since  the  revolt  of  M^;ara 
fourteen  years  before — which  caused  to  Athens  an  irreparable 
mischief — ^the  feeling  prevalent  between  the  two  cities  had  been 
<mc  of  bitter  enmity,  manifesting  itself  in  many  ways,  but  so 
much  exasperated  by  recent  events  as  to  provoke  Athens  to  a 
signal  revenge.^  Exclusion  from  Athens  and  all  the  ports  in  her 
empire,  comprising  nearly  every  island  and  seaport  in  the  JBgean, 
was  so  ruinous  to  the  Megarians  that  they  loudly  complained  of  it 
at  Sparta,  representing  it  as  an  infraction  of  the  Thirty  years*  truce; 
diongh  it  was  undoubtedly  within  the  legitimate  right  of  Athens 
to  enforce — and  was  even  less  harsh  than  the  systematic  expulsion 
of  foreigners  by  Sparta,  with  which  Perikl^  compared  it. 

These  complaints  found  increased  attention  after  the  war  of 
Korkyra  and  the  blockade  of  Potidsea  by  the  Athe- 
nians.    The  sentiments  of  the  Corinthians  towards  portanityoir 
Athens  had  now  become  angry  and  warlike  in  the  {Jja^^^*^' 
highest  degree.    It  was  not  simply  resentment  for  the  ^^Pf^ 
past  which  animated  them,  but  also    the  anxiety  genemlwar, 
further  to  bring  upon  Athens  so  strong  a  hostile  l^r^l^of 
pressure  as  should  preserve  Potidsea  and  its  garrison  P'^''*'** 
from  capture.      Accordingly  they  lost  no  time  in 
•endeavouring   to   rouse   the  feelings  of  the  Spartans  against 
Athens,  and  in  inducing  them  to  invite  to  Sparta  all  such  of  the 
confederates  as  had  any  grievances  against  that  city.   Not  merely 


vpoa  the  personal  sympathies  of  Peri- 
kite,  viz.  that  first,  some  yoang  men 
of  Athrnu  stole  away  the  coartezan 
^nuetha  from  Megara :  next,  the 
M^iaHan  yoath  revenged  themselTes 
by  carrying  off  frmn  Athens  *'two 
4»ngiigfng  ooortezans,"  one  of  whom 
was  the  mistress  of  Periklfis;  upon 
which  the  latter  was  so  enraged  that 
be  proposed  the  sentence  of  ezdnsion 
againsi  the  Me«arians  (Aristoph.  Ach- 
am.  SOl— 616;  PUitarcb,  PerikllB,  c.  30X 
Such  stories  are  chiefly  raluable  as 
thej  make  as  acqnainted  with  the 
poHtica]  scandal  of  the  time.  But  the 
sfcoty  of  the  lierald  Antheraokritus  and 
ids  death  cannot  be  altogether  re- 
jected. Though  Thucydid£a,  not  men- 
tioidng  the  fact,  did  not  believe  that 
the  herald's  death  had  really  been 
occasioned  by  the  Megarianii;  yet 
there  probably  was  a  popular  belief  at 
Athens  to  that  effect,  under  the  influ- 


ence of  which  the  deceased  herald 
received  a  public  burial  near  the 
lliriasian  gate  of  Athens,  leading  to 
Eleusls :  see  Philippi  EpistoL  ad 
Atben.  ap.  Demosthen.  p.  159  R.  ; 
Pausan.  L  86i8 ;  iii. -4, 2.  The  language 
of  Plutarch  (Perikl^«,  c.  30)  is  probably 
literally  correct—*'  the  herald's  deatn 
appeared  to  have  been  caused  by  the 
Megarians" — oirif  ritv  Mcyap^wy  anoOa- 
ytly  iSo^t.  That  neither  Thucydidds, 
nor  Periklds  himself,  believed  that  the 
Megarians  had  really  caused  bis  death, 
is  prettv  certain:  otherwise  the  fact 
would  have  been  urged  when  the 
Lacediemonians  sent  to  complain  of 
the  sentence  of  exclusion— being  a 
deed  so  notoriously  repugnant  to  all 
Grecian  feeling. 

1  Thucyd.  i.  67.  M«va^9,  tnKouyrn 
fiiiv  ffai  f Ttpa  ov«c  iAiya  oiai^opo,  fidAi<rra 
ii,  kifLtvwv  T«  cipyeo-va*  ritv  iw  rff  *A^ 
vaimy  apxSt  iiC. 
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the  Megarians,  but  eeveral  other  confederates,  came  thither  as 
accusers ;  while  the  iSginetans,  though  their  insular  position 
made  it  perilous  for  them  to  appear,  made  themselves  vehemently 
heard  through  the  mouths  of  others,  complaining  that  Athens 
withheld  from  them  the  autonomy  to  which  they  were  entitled 
under  the  truce  J 
According  to  the  Lacedaemonian  practice,  it  was  necessary  first 
that  the  Spartans  themselves,  apart  from  their  allies, 
should  decide  whether  there  existed  a  sufficient  case 
of  wrong  done  by  Athens  against  themselves  or 
against  Peloponn&us — either  in  violation  of  the 
Thirty  years'  truce,  or  in  any  other  way.  If  the 
determination  of  Sparta  herself  were  in  the  negative, 
the  case  would  never  even  be  submitted  to  the  vote 
of  the  allies.  But  if  it  were  in  the  affirmative,  then 
the  latter  would  be  convoked  to  deliver  their  opinion 
also :  and  assuming  that  the  majority  of  votes  coin- 
cided with  the  previous  decision  of  Sparta,  the  entire 
confederacy  stood  then  pledged  to  the  given  line  of 
policy — if  the  majority  was  contrary,  the  Spartans  would  stand 
alone,  or  with  such  only  of  the  confederates  as  concurred.  Each 
allied  city,  great  or  small,  had  an  equal  right  of  suffrage.  It 
thus  appears  that  Sparta  herself  did  not  vote  as  a  member  of  the 
confederacy,  but  separately  and  individually  as  leader — and  that 
the  only  question  ever  submitted  to  the  allies  was  whether  they^ 
would  or  would  not  go  along  with  her  previous  decision.  Such 
was  the  course  of  proceeding  now  followed.    The  Corinthians, 


Relations 
ef  Sparta 
with  her 
allies—they 
had  a  vote 
thus  f ar— 
whether 
they  would 
or  would 
not  approre 
of  a  course 
of  policy 
which  had 
been  pre- 
Tiously 
resolved  by 
Sparta 
separately. 


1  Thucyd.  i.  07.  Keyovrtt  ovk  tlvax 
avT6vonoi  jcarA  to;  <nrov6at,  O.  M(Uler 
(iEginet  p.  180)  and  Gdller  in  his  ilote, 
think  that  the  truce  (or  covenant  eene- 
rally)  here  alluded  to  is,  not  the  l^rty 
years'  truce  concluded  fourteen  years 
before  the  period  actually  present,  but 
the  ancient  alliance  agunst  the  Per- 
sians, solemnly  ratified  and  continued 
after  the  victory  of  Platiea.  Dr. 
Arnold  on  the  contrary  thinks  that 
the  Thirty  years'  truce  is  alluded  to. 
which  the  .^iginetans  interpreted 
(riffhtly  or  not)  as  entitling  them  to 
independence. 

The  former  opinion  might  seem  to 
be  countenanced  by  the  allusiou  to 
.Algina  in  the  speech  of  the  Thebans 


(iii.  64) :  bat  on  the  other  hand,  if  we- 
consult  i.  115,  it  will  appear  possible 
that  the  wording  of  the  Thirty  yeajs* 
truce  may  have  been  general,  as — 
airoSovvai  oc  'A9riva£ovs  oaa  cvovo-i  IlrXo- 
noyyiiirMv:  at  any  rate,  ue  .Algine- 
tans  may  have  pretendea,  that  by  the 
same  rule  as  Athens  gfive  up  NIsha, 
Pdg»,  &C.,  she  ought  also  to  renounce 


However,  we  must  recollect  that  the 
one  plea  does  not  exclude  the  other : 
the  ifiginetans  may  have  taken  ad^ 
vantage  of  both  in  enfordng  their 
prayer  for  interference.  This  seems  to 
have  been  the  idea  of  the  Scholiast, 
when  he  says— «ara  riiv  wii^mvi^p  imv 
inrovimv. 
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together  with  such  other  of  the  confederates  as  felt  either 
a^^ieved  or  alarmed  hy  Athens,  presented  themselves  before  the 
public  assembly  of  Spartan  citizens,  prepared  to  prove  that  the 
Athenians  had  broken  the  truce  and  were  going  on  in  a  course  of 
wrong  towards  Peloponn^us.^  Even  in  the  oligarchy  of  Sparta, 
sudi  a  question  as  this  could  only  be  decided  by  a  general 
assembly  of  Spartan  citizens,  qualified  both  by  age,  by  regular 
contribution  to  the  public  mess,  and  by  obedience  to  Spartan 
discipline.  To  the  assembly  so  constituted  the  deputies  of  the 
various  allied  cities  addressed  themselves,  each  setting  forth  his 
case  against  Athens.  The  Corinthians  chose  to  reserve  them- 
selves to  the  last,  after  the  assembly  had  been  inflamed  by  the 
previous  speakers. 

Of  this  important  assembly,  on  which  so  much  of  the  future 
£ate  of   Greece  turned,  Thucydid&   has  preserved   ^^gggmWy 
an   account    unusually  copious.     First,  the  speech  of  the 
delivered  by  the  Corinthian  envoys.     Next,  that  of  separately 
some  Athenian  envoys,  who,  happening  to  be  at  the  Jy^J^ 
same  time  in  Sparta  on  some  other  matters,  and  being  of  theauied 
present  in  the  assembly  so  as  to  have  heard  the  comptoin- 
speeches  both  of  the  Corinthians  and  of  the  other  5*§iOT5had 
complainants,  obtained  permission  from  the  magis-   violated 
trates  to  address  the  assembly  in  their  turn.    Thirdly, 
the  address  of  the  Spartan  king  Archidamus,  on  the  course  of 
policy  proper  to  be  adopted  by  Sparta.     Lastly,  the  brief,  but 
eminently  characteristic,  address  of  the  Ephor  Sthenelaidas,  on 
putting  the  question  for  decision.     These  speeches,  the  com- 
position   of    ThucydidSs    himself,    contain    substantially    the 
sentiments  of  the  parties  to  whom  they  are  ascribed.    Neither  of 
them  is  distinctly  a  reply  to  that  which  has  preceded,  but  each 
presents  the  situation  of  affairs  from  a  different  point  of  view. 

The  Corinthians  knew  well  that  the  audience  whom  they  were 
about  to  address  had  been  favourably  preparetl  for  them;  for 
the  Lacedsemonian  authorities  had  already  given  an  actual  pro- 
mise to  them  and  to  the  Potidseans,  at  the  moment  before  Potidaea 
revolted,  that  they  would  invade  Attica.     Great  was  the  revo- 

1  Thucyd.  L  67.    KaTtp6*t¥  i\$6in-ti    change  of  tense  iu  these  two  verbs  is 
Twr  'A^nt^imv  on  <rvoy6at  r<  Af  Avfcn-rcf     tO  b«  noticed. 
tUpmauaStMoUi^Tiivllt\ow6iinio-ov.    The 
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lution  in  sentiment  of  the  Spartans,  since  they  had  declined 

The  lending  aid  to  the  much  more  powerful  island  of 

Ck)rinthl«i     Lesbos    when   it  proposed    to  revolt — a  revolution 

envoys  *     * 

address  the    occasioned  by  the  altered  interests  and  sentiments 

last^ter  ^f  CJorinth.  Nevertheless,  the  Corinthians  also  knew 
crf*the  oSLer  '^^  ^^®^^  positive  grounds  of  complaint  against 
allies  have  Athens,  in  respect  of  wrong  or  violation  of  the 
agaiDst  **  existing  truce,  were  both  few  and  feeble.  Neither 
Athens.  j^  the  dispute  about  Potidsea  nor  about  Korkyra  had 
Athens  infringed  the  truce  or  wronged  the  Peloponnesian 
alliance.  In  both  she  had  come  into  collision  with  Corinth, 
singly  and  apart  from  the  confederacy.  She  had  a  right,  both 
according  to  the  truce  and  according  to  the  received  maxims  of 
Inter-  international    law,    to    lend   defensive   aid    to    the 

national  Korkyra^ans,  at  their  own  request :  she  had  a  right 
ofthe«me,    ^^1^0,  according  to  the  principles  laid  down  by  the 

**]?®*jf"K  Corinthians  themselves  on  occasion  of  the  revolt  of 
upon  tne 

points  in  Samos,  to  restrain  the  PotidsBans  from  revolting, 
^^n  She  had  committed  nothing  which  could  fairly  be 
Corintti— ^  called  an  aggression*  Indeed  the  aggression  both  in 
Athens  hi  the  case  of  Potidsea  and  in  that  of  Korkyra  was 
*  ^  decidedly  on  the  side  of  the  Corinthians ;   and  the 

Peloponnesian  confederacy  could  only  be  so  fEur  implicated  as  it 
was  understood  to  be  bound  to  espouse  the  separate  quarrels, 
right  or  wrong,  of  Corinth.  All  this  was  well  known  to  the 
Corinthian  envoys  ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  in  their  speech 
at  Sparta  they  touch  but  lightly  and  in  vague  terms  on  positive 
or  recent  wrongs.  Even  that  which  they  do  say  completely 
justifies  the  proceedings  of  Athens  about  tiie  affair  of  Korkyra, 
since  they  confess  without  hesitation  the  design  of  seizing  the 
large  Korkyrsean  navy  for  the  use  of  the  Peloponnesian  alliance : 
while  in  respect  of  Potidaea,  if  we  had  only  the  speech  of  the 
Corinthian  envoy  before  us  without  any  other  knowledge,  we 
should  have  supposed  it  to  be  an  independent  state,  not  connected 
by  any  permanent  bonds  with  Athens — we  should  have  supposed 
that  the  siege  of  Potidsea  by  Athens  was  an  unprovoked 
aggression  upon  an  autonomoiis  ally  of  Coiinth^ — we  should 

1  Thucyd.  L  68.     ov  y<lp  av  KtpKvpdv    UorCSiuaM  iirokiopKovVf  £r  rb  fxiv  im- 
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never  have  imagined  that  Corinth  had  deliberately  instigated 
and  aided  the  revolt  of  the  Chalkidians  as  well  as  of  the 
Potidaeans  against  Athens.  It  might  be  pretended  that  she  had 
a  right  to  do  this,  by  virtue  of  her  undefined  metropolitan 
relations  with  Potidsea.  Bat  at  any  rate  the  incident  was  not 
such  as  to  afford  any  decent  pretext  for  charge  against  the 
Athenians  either  of  outrage  towards  Corinth,^  or  of  wrongful 
aggression  against  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy. 

To  dwell  much  upon  specific  allegations  of  wrong  would  not 
have  suited  the  purpose  of  the  Corinthian  envoy ;  for   xenorof  the 
against  such,  the  Thirty  years*  truce  expressly  pro-  Corinthian 
vided   that   recourse   should   be   had    to  amicable  little 
arbitration — ^to  which  recourse  he  never  once  alludes.   Jj^"  *** 
He  knew  that,  as  between  Corinth  and  Athens,  war  wrong- 
had  already  begun  at  Potidaoa;    and  his  business,   effortlto 
diroughout  nearly  all  of  a  very  emphatic  speech,  is  J^a^jST* 
to  show  that  the    Peloponnesian  confederacy,  and  against 
especially  Sparta,  is  bound  to  i&ke  instant  part  in  it,        ^°^ 
not  less  by  prudence  than  by  duty.      He  employs  the  most 
animated   language   to   depict   the   ambition,    the    unwearied 
activity,  the  personal  effort  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  the 
quick  resolves,  the  sanguine  hopes  never  dashed  by  failure,  of 
Athens,  as  contrasted   with    the    cautious,  home-keeping,  in- 
dolent,  scrupulous    routine    of   Sparta.      He    reproaches    the 
Spartans  with  their  backwardness  and  timidity,  in  not  having 
repressed  the  growth  of  Athens  before  she  reached  this  formidable 
height ;  especially  in  having  allowed  her  to  fortify  her  city  after 
the  retreat  of  Xerxds  and  afterwards  to  build  the  long  walls  from 
the  city  to  the  sea.*     The  Spartans  (he  observes)  stood  alone 
among  all  Qreeks  in  the  notable  system  of  keeping  down  an 
enemy  not  by  acting,  but  by  delaying  to  act — not  arresting  his 
growth,  but  putting  him  down   when  his  force  was  doubled. 
Falsely  indeed  had  they  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  sure, 
when  they  were  in  reality  merely  slow.^    In  resisting  Xerx^,  as 

avovpif^tfat,  4  a  vavTucbr  a»  lUytarov  *  Thncyd.  i.  00. 

wapMrvc  n<Aoironn|<rioif .                        _  *  Thucyd.  i.  69.    4fOvx«i4*^  Y^P  ft-^POi 

^  Thncyd.  1.  (^    jy  ot«  arpo<n)ffct  ^/umis  *EAAi)vtei',  St  AaxtSaifMii'ioi,  ov  rd  ovrofMi 

ovy  l^tciara  ctvttr,  o<rw  ical  luyurra  iy-  -nrot  aAAA  r]f  /icAAiftrctu  afivi^ficvoi,  koX 

^oficrM,  irwb  Si  vftmv  OficAxnJfMyot.  ^tfpMK,  2tirAa(riov/MKi)v  oi,  xaraXvoKrcf . 
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in  resisting  Athens,  they  had  always  been  behindhand,  dis- 
appointing and  leaving  their  friends  to  ruin ;  while  both  these 
enemies  had  only  failed  of  complete  success  through  their  own 
mistakes. 
After  half  apologizing  for  the  tartness  of  these  reproofs—which 

however,  as  the  Spartans  were  now  well  disposed  to 
able  picture  go  to  war  forthwith,  would  be  well-timed  and  even 
AttieM**'  agreeable — ^the  Corinthian  orator  vindicates  the 
^^emf  necessity  of  plain-speaking  by  the  urgent  peril  of 

the  emergency  and  the  formidable  character  of  the 
enemy  who  threatened  them.  "  You  do  not  reflect  (he  says)  how 
thoroughly  different  the  Athenians  are  from  yourselves.  Tkey 
are  innovators  by  nature,  sharp  both  in  devising  and  in  executing 
what  they  have  determined  :  you  are  sharp  only  in  keeping  what 
you  have  got,  in  determining  on  nothing  beyond,  and  in  doing 
even  less  than  absolute  necessity  requires.^  They  again  dare 
beyond  their  means,  run  risks  beyond  their  own  judgment,  and 
keep  alive  their  hopes  in  desperate  circumstances :  y(mr  peculiarity 
IB,  that  your  performance  comes  short  of  your  power — ^you  have 
no  fedth  even  in  what  your  judgment  guarantees— when  in 
difficulties,  you  despair  of  all  escape.  They  never  hang  back — 
you  are  habitual  laggards  :  they  love  foreign  service — you  cannot 
stir  from  home :  for  (hey  are  cdways  under  the  belief  that  their 
movements  will  lead  to  some  further  gain,  while  you  fancy  that 
new  products  will  endanger  what  you  already  have.  When 
successful,  they  make  the  greatest  forward  march ;  when 
defeated,  they  fall  back  the  least.  Moreover  they  task  their 
bodies  on  behalf  of  their  city  as  if  they  were  the  bodies  of  others 
— whilst  their  minds  are  most  of  all  their  own,  for  exertion  in 
her  service.'     When  their  plans  for  acquisition  do  not  come 

KaCroi,  ikfy^v^t  Av^niKtU  ttvot,  &r  Spa  h  character  of  the  speech.    G611er  rap- 

Aoyof  Tov  cpyovcxparct*  r6r  re  yap  Mi$«  poses  Some  such  word  as  Uayoi,  In- 

6ovt  Ac,  stead  of  i^cif,  to  be  understood ;  but 

iThucyd.  L  70.     ol  fidv  yt  rcwre-  we  should  thereby  both  depart  from  the 

porotol,  KoX  jvtx«ip^(rac  h$€U  irai  cm*  more  obvious  syntax,  and  weaken  the 

nKiirai   ipy^^  h   av  yvwcriv   vfLcic   U  general  meaning. 

ri  vwapxovra  t«  <noCtty,^  km  iniyvHyoA         *  Thucyd.  i.  70.     tri  8i  roU  /uik  ow- 

/t-tfikyf  Kai   €pyif  oitek  rarayKaia  i$iK4-  fuiaiv  aAAorpi*»Tdroif  vwip  r^c  w6kem9 

<r$ai,  ^  XP^*^<^*  'T?  y*^Mn  **  oi#e€iOTOT|y  it  rb 

The  meaning  of  Uie  word  h^tlf —  trpio-o-viv  n  iirip  avn^v. 
iharp,  when  applied  to  the  latter  half        It  is  difficult  to  convey  in  translation 

of  the  sentence.  U  in  the  nature  of  a  the  antithesis  between  oAAorpuoraroit 

sarcasm.    But  this  is  suitable  to  the  and  oucctoraTu— not  without  a  certain 
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SQCcessfoUy  oat^  they  fe«l  like  men  robbed  of  what  belongs  to 
them ;  jet  the  acqoisitionB  when  realized  appear  like  trifles 
compared  with  what  remains  to  be  acquired.  If  they  sometimes 
fiul  in  an  attempt,  new  hopes  arise  in  some  other  direction  to 
supply  the  want ;  for  with  them  alone  the  possession  and  the 
hope  of  what  they  aim  at  is  almost  simultaneous,  from  their  habit 
of  quickly  executing  all  that  they  have  once  resolved.  And  in 
this  manner  do  they  toil  throughout  all  their  lives  amidst  hard- 
ship and  peril,  disregarding  present  enjoyment  in  the  continual 
thirst  for  increase — ^knowing  no  other  festival  recreation  except 
the  performance  of  active  duty — and  deeming  inactive  repose  a 
worse  condition  than  fatiguing  occupation^  To  speak  the  truth 
in  two  words,  such  is  their  inborn  temper,  that  they  will  neither 
remain  at  rest  themselves,  nor  allow  rest  to  others.^ 

"  Such  is  the  city  which  stands  opposed  to  you,  Lacedemonians 
— yet  ye  still  hang  back  from  action.  .  .  .  Your  continual 
scruples  and  apathy  would  hardly  be  safe,  even  if  ye  had  neigh- 
bours like  yourselves  in  character;  but  as  to  dealings  with 
Athens,  your  system  is  antiquated  and  out  of  date.  In  politics 
88  in  art,  it  is  the  modern  improvements  which  are  sure  to  come 
out  victorious ;  and  though  unchanged  institutions  are  best,  if  a 
city  be  not  called  upon  to  act,  yet  multiplicity  of  active  obliga- 
tions requires  multiplicity  and  novelty  of  contrivance.*  It  is 
through  these  numerous  trials  that  the  means  of  Athens  have 
acquired  so  much  more  new  development  than  yours.'' 

The  Corinthians  concluded  by  saying,  that  if^  after  so  many 
previous  warnings,  now  repeated  for  the  last  time,  Sparta  still 
refused  to  protect  her  allies  against  Athens — ^if  she  delayed  to 
perform  her  promise  made  to  the  Potidsans  of  immediately 
invading  Attica — they  (the  Corinthians)  would  forthwith  look 
for  safety  in  some  new  alliance,  which  they  felt  themselves  fully 
justified  in  doing.    They  admonished  her  to  look  well  to  the 

ccMiceit,  whi<A  ThucydidAl  is  occasion*  iwX  tm  ^rc  ovroi^  Sxnv  i^ervYuur  fufrt 

allTfonioC.  rov9    aAAov«   avBpvmvt   cfy,  opBmt   Av 

1  Thucyd.  Lc    jcal  raOra  iirra  n6vmv  tlwoi. 

wmanm.  sot  lav^uvttv  iC  oAoy  rov  <umv99  SThttCyd.   i.  71.     dpx<^^POva  ^fmv 

ijftoxtfov<n,  cat  droAavovmr  <Aaxi<rra  rmv  rk  iwinnMiutra  vpb$  avrovf  •<m¥,    iof' 

rvaf»xorTMV,  lia  th  ul  rrcur^ai  iral  M3?t*  ^yxif  5  ,  uoirep  rij^vift,  ocl^  ra  jiriyiyr^ 

copri^r  oAAo  rt  riytla^ax  »  rb  ra  ^OKra  /Mra  Kpwnlv  *  xol  Yrvx«4^^  ¥^^  ««A«» 

vptl^ax,  (vpu^pav  Bi  ovx  ijiraov  ii<rvxiav  ri  ^tm^ra  v6iuiia  opcora,  vpSt  voKKi  M 

aivpmyitopa  if   a<rxoAiay  iwiwovov  *   ttor*  AveeYKo^oiiivoit  ttVot,  iroAAiff  koX  tUs  iwi' 
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case,  aud  to  cany  forward  Pelopoxm^us,  with  undiminished 
dignity,  as  it  had  been  transmitted  to  her  from  her  predecessors.^ 

Such  was  the  memorable  picture  of  Athens  and  her  citizens,  as 
Reply  made  exhibited  by  her  fiercest  enemy  before  the  public 
A^h!mian  Msembly  at  Sparta.  It  was  calculated  to  impress  the 
enToy.  acd-  assembly,  not  by  appeal  to  recent  or  particular 
pSwen^fn  misdeeds,  but  by  the  general  system  of  unprincipled 
Sparta.  and  endless  aggression  which  was  imputed  to  Athens 
during  the  past — and  by  the  certainty  held  out  that  the  same 
system,  imless  put  down  by  measures  of  decisive  hostility,  would 
be  pushed  still  further  in  future  to  the  utter  ruin  of  Peloponnesus. 
And  to  this  point  did  the  Athenian  envoy  (staying  in  Sparta 
about  some  otiier  negotiation,  and  now  present  in  the  assembly) 
address  himself  in  reply,  after  having  asked  and  obtained 
pernussion  from  the  magistrates.  The  empire  of  Athens  was 
now  of  such  standing  that  the  youoger  men  present  had  no 
personal  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  .had 
grown  up ;  and  what  was  needed  as  information  for  them  would 
be  impressive  as  a  reminder  even  to  their  seniors.- 

He  began  by  disclaiming  all  intention  of  defending  his  native 
His  account  ^^^y  against  the  charges  of  specific  wrong  or  alleged 
of  the  infractions  of  the  existing  truce.    This  was  no  part 

St^eM^  of  his  mission ;  nor  did  he  recognize  Sparta  as  a 
hadbeen  competent  judge  in  dispute  between  Athens  and 
acouired,  Corinth.  But  he  nevertheless  thought  it  his  duty 
ft  wae  to  vindicate  Athens  against  the  general  character  of 

maintained,  injustice  and  aggression  imputed  to  her,  as  well  as  to 
offer  a  solemn  warning  to  the  Spartaus  against  the  policy  towards 
which  they  were  obviously  tending.  He  then  proceeded  to  show 
that  the  empire  of  Athens  had  been  honourably  earned  and 
amply  deserved — ^that  it  had  been  voluntarily  ceded,  and  even 
pressed  upon  her — and  that  she  could  not  abdicate  it  without 
imperilling  her  own  separate  existence  and  security.  Far  from 
thinkiog  that  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  acquired 
needed  apology,  he  appealed  to  them  with  pride,  as  a  testimony 
of  the  genuine  Hellenic  patriotism  of  that  city  which  the  Spartan 
congress  now  seemed  disposed  to  run  down  as  an  enemy.'   He  then 

1  Thucyd.  i.  71.  STbucyd.   1.^78.      pjie^arrat   Zi   ov 

'  Thucyd.  i.  72.  irapainf o-t  wv    iimWov    iv*Ka    ^    fiaprv 
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dwelt  upon  the  circumstances  attending  the  Persian  invasion, 
setting  forth  the  superior  forwardness  and  the  unflinching 
endurance  of  Athens,  in  spite  of  ungenerous  neglect  from  the 
Spartans  and  other  Qreeks — ^the  preponderance  of  her  naval 
force  in  the  entire  armament — the  directing  genius  of  her  general 
Themistokl^  complimented  even  hj  Sparta  herself— and  the 
title  of  Athens  to  rank  on  that  memorable  occasion  as  the 
principal  saviour  of  Qreece.  This  alone  ought  to  save  her 
empire  from  reproach  ;  but  this  was  not  all — ^for  that  empire  had 
been  tendered  to  her  by  the  pressing  instance  of  the  allies,  at  a 
time  when  Sparta  had  proved  herself  both  incompetent  and 
nnwilling  to  prosecute  the  war  against  Persia.^  By  simple 
exercise  of  the  constraining  force  inseparable  from  her  presidential 
obligations,  and  by  the  reduction  of  various  allies  who  revolted, 
Athens  had  gradually  become  unpopular,  while  Sparta  too  had 
become  her  enemy  instead  of  her  friend.  To  relax  her  hold 
upon  her  allies  would  have  been  to  make  them  the  allies  of 
Sparta  against  her ;  and  thus  the  motive  of  fear  was  added  to 
those  of  ambition  and  revenue,  in  inducing  Athens  to  maintain 
her  imperial  dominion  by  force.  In  her  position,  no  Grecian 
power  either  would  or  could  have  acted  otherwise  :  no  Grecian 
power,  certainly  not  Sparta,  would  have  acted  with  so  much 
equity  and  moderation,  or  given  so  little  ground  of  complaint  to 
her  subjects.  Worse  they  had  suffered  while  under  Persia; 
worse  they  toauld  suffer  if  they  came  under  Sparta,  who  held 
her  own  allies  under  the  thraldom  of  an  oligarchical  party  in 
each  city;  and  if  they  hated  Athens,  this  was  only  because 
sabjects  alwajrs  hated  the  jtreserU  dominion,  whatever  that  might 
be.* 

Having  justified  both  the  origin  and  the  working  of  the 
Athenian  empir^  the  envoy  concluded  by  warning  Sparta  to 
consider  calmly,  without  being  hurried  away  by  the  passions 

p£o9t    Kol    tuiXiitrfU     vp^     oTor    {>iuv  oitK  iBtkr^dyrmv  wapaputivai  wphi  ra  vir6' 

wtXa^    #iq    ev     povknoiUvon    b    &,yi»y  Aotva^rov  fiapfidpoVf  iifiiv  ^i  wtto<r9k06v- 

mmruoTTivtmi.  rwr  rw  ^finax^tVt  tat  avritv  3«i)0^ktmk 

^  ThttCyd.  1.  7&      op'  ^to^  itriMMVt  &  ipftf^yms  «eaTa<rTi)rai  *    i(  avroC   Bi  rov 

AtfUBcioi^rtot,  KoX  wpo9viuat  ittxa  rnt  ipyoy  KarjivayKiirBrintv  rb  wpitrov  npoay- 

ij^fuiv  TO«  *JBAAi|tfi  11^  o0rM«  ayov  ^i-    6«ov«,  Ivttra  Ik  xol  rtfA^f,  vorcpoF  kox 
^mmt  6uuctt9€aji. ;  koX  yap  avr^v  Tijv^    m^€keiaK. 
iXafiotuw  ov  0ta<rdi#i*vot,  oAA'  Vftmy  fiir         >  Thucyd.  L  77. 
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and  inveotives  of  others,  before  flihe  took  a  step  from  which  there 
He  allures  ^^  ^0  retreat,  and  which  exposed  the  future  to 
^«™  Jgtto  chances  such  as  no  man  on  either  side  could  foresee, 
trnoej  but  He  called  on  her  not  to  break  the  truce  mutually 
JSff^^^  sworn  to,  but  to  adjust  all  differences,  as  Athens  was 
^y*^  prepared  to  do,  by  the  amicable  arbitration  which 
appeal  that  truce  provided.    Should  she  begin  war,  the  Athe- 

t^Siic«  nians  would  follow  her  lead  and  resist  her,  calling  to 
provided.  witness  those  gods  under  whose  sanction  the  oaths 
were  taken.^ 

The  facts  recounted  in  the  preceding  chapters  will  have  shown 
fjj^  that  the  account  given  by  the  Athenian  envoy  at 

Spartans  Sp€urta  of  the  origin  and  character  of  the  empire 
strancera,  exercised  by  his  city  (though  doubtless  the  account  of 
the  TOtot"  *  partisan)  is  in  substance  correct  and  equitable. 
ajDDonR  The  envoys  of  Athens  had  not  yet  learned  to  take 

in  the  the  tone  which  they  assumed  in  the  sixteenth  and 

Assembly,  aeventeenth  years  of  the  coming  war,  at  M^os  and 
Kamarina.  At  any  time  previous  to  the  affair  of  Eorkyra,  the 
topics  insisted  upon  by  the  Athenian  would  probably  have  been 
profoundly  listened  to  at  Sparta.  But  now  the  mind  of  the 
Spartans  was  made  up.  Having  cleared  the  assembly  of  all 
''strangers,"  and  even  all  allies,  they  proceeded  to  discuss  and 
determine  the  question  among  themselves.  Most  of  their  speakers 
held  but  one  language  ^ — expatiating  on  the  wrongs  already  done 
by  Athens,  and  urging  the  necessity  of  instant  war.  There  was 
however  one  voice,  and  that  a  commanding  voice,  raised  against 
this  conclusion:  the  ancient  and  respected  king  Archidamus 
opposed  it. 

The  speech  of  Archidamus  is  that  of  a  deliberate  Spartan,  who, 
setting  aside  both  hatred  to  Athens  and  blind  partiality  to  allies, 
looks  at  the  question  with  a  view  to  the  interests  and  honour 
of  Sparta  only — not  however  omitting  her  imperial  as  well  as 
her  separate  character.    The  preceding  native  speakei-s,  indignant 

1  Thucyd.  L  78.    iifuU  ii  ir  ovB^fiitf  yAprvpa/t  voiov/mvoi,  vtipav6fif$a  ofvi' 

»»  Toiavrfi  Atio(nUf   6rrcv,    owr'    avroi  MO^ot    mkifunf   opxovTMC    ravrp  f[  or 

ovTc  ^ixa^  ipwKTCf,   \4yoiuv   ^ff^i^t   i»K  U^»yi^<r^. 

f  Ti  avtfatp«T<K  ^MA^oWpotc   w  tvfiov\ia,         «  Thttcyd.  L  70.     «al  tup  jiiv  vA«i^ 

ovoviit  lui  Aijfty  luiii  vapo/Sou'f ir  roi^  tmr  cvl  t6  ovrb  al  yvmiiai  i^pop,  i^> 

Spxovf ,  tA  6k  3UL^pa  iucp  \vea0iu  Kara  kw  r*  'A9i|raiovf  fSiy,  iral  »oA«|Ufri« 

rriv    ivv$iiiair'    i|    Btovt    rovt    ipxiovc  tli^at  iv  rdx*^ 
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against  Athens,  had  probably  appealed  to  Spartan  pride,  treating 
it  as  an  intolerable  disgrace  that  almost  the  entire  i^^^ 
land  force  of  Dorian  Peloponndsns  should  be  thus  f|P^J^ 
bnlUed  by  one  single  Ionic  city,  and  should  hesitate  an  in^" 
to  commence  a  war  which  one  invasion  of  Attica  ^^^^g 
woold  probably  terminate.  As  the  Corinthians  had  Archidamai 
tried  to  excite  the  Spartans  by  well-timed  taunts  and  wu?'^is 
reproaches,  so  the  subsequent  speakers  had  aimed  at  "P®^^ 
the  same  objects  by  panegyric  upon  the  well-known  valour  and 
discipline  of  the  dty.  To  all  these  arguments  Archidamus  set 
himself  to  reply.  Invoking  the  experience  of  the  elders  his 
contemporaries  around  him,  he  impressed  upon  the  assembly 
the  grave  responsibility,  the  uncertainties,  difficulties,  and  perils 
of  the  war  into  which  they  were  hurrying  without  preparation.^ 
He  reminded  them  of  the  wealth,  the  population  (greater  than 
that  of  any  other  Qrecian  city),  the  naval  force,  the  cavalry,  the 
hoplites,  the  large  foreign  dominion  of  Athens,  and  then  asked 
by  what  means  they  proposed  to  put  her  down?'  Ships  they 
had  few;  trained  seamen  yet  fewer;  wealth,  next  to  none. 
They  could  indeed  invade  and  ravage  Attica,  by  their  superior 
numbers  and  land  force.  But  the  Athenians  had  possessions 
abroad  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  dispense  with  the  produce  of 
Attica,  while  their  great  navy  would  retaliate  the  like  ravages 
upon  Peloponn^us.  To  suppose  that  one  or  two  devastating 
expeditions  into  Attica  would  bring  the  war  to  an  end  would  be 
a  deplorable  error:  such  proceedings  would  merely  enrage  the 
Athenians,  without  impairing  their  real  strength,  and  the  war 
would  thus  be  prolonged,  perhaps  for  a  whole  generation.* 
Before  they  determined  upon  war,  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  provide  more  efficient  means  for  carrying  it  on ;  and  to 
multiply  their  allies  not  merely  among  the  Greeks,  but  among 
foreigners  also.  While  this  was  in  process,  envoys  ought  to  be 
sent  to  Athens  to  remonstrate  and  obtain  redress  for  the  grievances 
of  the  alliea    If  the  Athenians  granted  this — which  they  very 

1  llmcyd.  L  80.  *EAAi|i'i««S  iarW,  iri  6k  iral  ^/ufi^x<>v« 

^^Ttmeyd.  L  80.    9fAt  iiS.' Spat,  ol  voAAov(9^poviWrfAei(€xov0't,irMf  xP^ 

"pjiP  Tt  ixmt  ixowri  k«u  vpoWri  wokiium  vpbv  rovrovf  ^ Ju*f    voAcfAOV  cumut^, 

Mftvnptfraroi  t (<rt,  cat  roK  oAAotf  oMoffw  koX  riv%  martviramais  airap<urK«vovff  in- 

ftf^ooi^p  ttmi  vcofoi  iral  iwocf  iral  oirXotf,         >  Thao^d.  i.  81.     MSouea  M  iulKKop 
mmi  oxA4f  >  S<rof  ovk  iv  i\X/f  M  yt  X**P^y    1^  f^"*  ^oif  votoir  cvt6v  Uwo^vw/mv,  Ac 
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probably  wonld  do,  when  tbey  saw  the  preparations  going  forward, 
and  when  the  ruin  of  the  highly-cultiyated  soil  of  Attica  was  held 
over  them  in  terrorem  without  being  actually  consummated — so 
much  the  better ;  if  they  refused,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
years  war  might  be  commenced  with  some  hopes  of  success. 
Archidamus  reminded  his  countrymen  that  their  allies  would 
hold  them  responsible  for  the  good  or  bad  issue  of  what  was  now 
determined ;  ^  admonishing  them,  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  con- 
servative Spartan,  to  cling  to  that  cautious  policy,  which  had 
been  ever  the  characteristic  of  the  state,  despising  both  taunts  on 
their  tardiness  and  panegyric  on  their  valour.  "We  Spartans 
owe  botl^  our  bravery  and  our  prudence  to  our  admirable  public 
discipline:  it  makes  us  warlike,  because  the  sense  of  shame  is 
most  closely  eonnected  with  discipline,  as  valour  is  with  the 
sense  of  shame :  it  makes  us  prudent,  because  our  training  keeps 
us  too  ignorant  to  set  ourselves  above  our  own  institutions,  and 
holds  us  under  sharp  restraint  so  as  not  to  disobey  them.'  And 
thus,  not  being  overwise  in  unprofitable  accomplishments,  we 
Spartans  are  not  given  to  disparage  our  enemy's  strength  in 
clever  speech,  and  then  meet  him  with  shortcomings  in  reality. 
We  think  that  the  capacity  of  the  neighbouring  states  is  much 
on  a  par,  and  that  the  chances  in  reserve  for  both  parties  are  too 
uncertain  to  be  discriminated  beforehand  by  speech.  We  always 
make  real  preparations  against  our  enemies,  as  if  they  were 

1  Thucyd.  i.  82, 88.  of    superior    judgment     The    great 

-  Tbucyd.  i.  84.     TIoXtfuKet  rt  ical  points  of  the  Spartan  character  are  all 

ci>0ovA<H  Siii  rh  mKofffLow  yiy^tf/yu^a,  rh  brought  out.     1.   A  narrow,  strictly- 

fi^y,  on  oijwf   ouH^potrvinK    irktlirroy  defined,  and  uniform  range  of  ideas, 

^r^f t,  al^vnff  6k  cv^rvxta*  «v/lovAo(  2.  Compression  of  all  other  impulses 

6i,atiaB4vTt(iov  ri¥  v6itMr  rrii  jintfio^ias  and  desires,  but  an  increased  sensi- 

ffatd«v($/MKOi,  KoX  (vy  yoXeiniTi^ri  at^-  bility  to  their  own  public  opinion.    8. 

poMcrrtpov  ij  Mtrrc  aiiTMv  &vi|icovoT<tr  •  Great  habits  of  endurance  as  well  as 

ical  iirij  T&   ixP*^^  $vymi  ayay  oi^rcf,  of  submission. 

rdif  TMi'  iroktfiUty  wtipaaKruk%  K&yip  The  way  in  which  the  features  of 
koAmv  iu§tf6iuvot.,  avoiu>Ct0i  cpyy  €«•«{•  Spartan  character  are  deduced  from 
leVflu,  vo/At^eiv  6i  rit  rt  Siavoiat  ritv  Spartan  institutions,  as  well  as  the 
wiXa%  vapairkiiiricvf  tlyai.  koX  ras  vpoa--  pride  which  Arctiidamus  expresses  in 
viVTovo-of  Tvxav  ov  \6^  Siaiptrii,  the  ignorance  and  narrow  mental  range 
In  the  construction  of  the  last  of  his  countrymen,  are  here  remark- 
sentence,  I  follow  Haack  and  Poppo,  able.   A  similar  championship  of  igno- 


in  preference  to  Odller  and  I>r.  Arnold,  ranee  and  narrow-mindedness  is  not 

The  wording  of  this  part  of  the  only  to  be  found  among  those  who 

speech  of  Archidamus  is  awkWard  and  deride  the  literary  and  oratorical  tastes 

obscure,  though  we  make  out  pretty  of  the  Athenian  democracy  (see  Aristo- 

well  the  general  sense.     It  deserves  phante,   Ban.   1070 :   compare   Xeno- 

peculiar  attention,  as  coming  from  a  pb6n,  Memorab.  L  2,  0— i9),  but  also  in 

king  of  Sparta,  personally  too  a  man  the  speech  of  Kle6n  (Thuoyd.  liL  87X 
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proceeding  wisely  on  their  side :  we  must  count  upon  security 
through  our  own  precautions,  not  upon  the  chance  of  their 
errors.  Indeed  there  is  no  great  superiority  in  one  man  as 
compared  with  another :  he  is  the  stoutest  who  is  trained  in  the 
seyerest  trials.  Let  us  for  our  parts  not  renounce  this  discipline, 
which  we  have  received  from  our  fathers,  and  which  we  still 
continue  to  our  very  great  profit :  let  us  not  hurry  on  in  one 
short  hour  a  resolution  upon  which  depend  so  many  lives,  so 
much  property,  so  many  cities,  and  our  own  reputation  besides. 
Let  us  take  time  to  consider,  since  our  strength  puts  it  fully  in 
our  power  to  do  so.  Send  envoys  to  the  Athenians  on  the 
subject  of  Potidsa  and  of  the  other  grievances  alleged  by  our 
allies,  and  that  too  the  rather  as  they  are  ready  to  give  us 
satiafi&ction :  against  one  who  offers  satisfaction,  custom  forbids 
you  to  proceed,  without  some  previous  application,  as  if  he  were 
a  proclaimed  wrong-doer.  But  at  the  same  time  make  prepara- 
tion for  war ;  such  will  be  the  course  of  policy  at  once  the  best 
for  your  own  power  and  the  most  terror-striking  to  your  enemies." ' 

The  speech  of  Archidamus  was  not  only  in  itsell  full  of  plain 
reason  and  good  sense,  but  delivered  altogether  from  jj^^  gpeech 
the  point  of  view  of  a  Spartan ;  appealing  greatly  to  of  ArohidA- 
Spartan  conservative   feeling   and    even   prejudice,   ineffectual. 
But  in  spite  of  all  this,  and  in  spite  of  the  personal  JJiJiS^**''* 
esteem  entertained  for  the  speaker,  the  tide  of  feeling  appeal  of 
in  the  opposite  direction  was  at  that  moment  irresis-   stbeM-  ^' 
tible.    Sthenelaidas — one  of  the  five  Ephors,  to  whom  ^^** 
it  fell  to  put  the  question  for  voting— closed  the  debate.    His 
few  words  mark  at  once  the  character  of  the  man,  the  temper  of 
the  assembly,  and  the  simplicity  of  speech,  though  without  the 
wisdom  of  judgment,  for  which  Archidamus  had  taken  credit  to 
his  countrymen. 

**!  don't  understand  (he  said)  these  long  speeches  of  the 
Athenians.  They  have  praised  themselves  abundantly,  but 
they  have  never  rebutted  what  is  laid  to  their  charge  —  that 
they  are  guilty  of  wrong  against  our  allies  and  against  Pelopon- 
nesus. Now  if  in  former  days  they  were  good  men  against  the 
Persians,  and  are  now  evil-doers  against  us,  they  deserve  double 

1  Thucyd.  L  84, 85. 
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pimifihment  as  having  become  evil-doers  instead  of  good.^  But 
we  are  the  same  now  as  we  were  then :  we  know  better  than  to 
sit  still  while  our  allies  are  suffering  wrong:  we  shall  not 
adjourn  our  aid  while  they  cannot  adjourn  their  sufferings.^ 
Others  have  in  abundance  wealth,  ships,  and  horses,  but  toe  have 
good  allies,  whom  we  are  not  to  abandon  to  the  mercy  of  the 
Athenians  ;  nor  are  we  to  trust  our  redress  to  arbitration  and  to 
words,  when  our  wrongs  are  not  confined  to  words.  We  must 
help  them  speedily  and  with  all  our  strength.  Let  no  one  tell 
us  that  we  can  with  honour  deliberate  when  we  are  actually  suf- 
fering wrong  :  it  is  rather  for  those  who  intend  to  do  the  wrong 
to  deliberate  well  beforehand.  Resolve  upon  war  then,  Lacedae- 
monians, in  a  manner  worthy  of  Sparta.  Suffer  not  the  Athenians 
to  become  greater  than  they  are  :  let  us  not  betray  our  allies  to 
ruin,  but  march  with  the  aid  of  the  gods  against  the  wrong- 
doers." 

With  these  few  words,  so  well  calculated  to  defeat  the  pru- 
Vote  of  the  dential  admonitions  of  Archidamus,  Sthenelaidas  put 
Spartan  the  question  for  the  decision  of  the  assembly — which 
in  faToar  at  Sparta  was  usually  taken  neither  by  show  of  hands, 
of  war.  j^Qj.  |jy  deposit  of  balls  in  an  urn,  but  by  cries  analo- 

gous to  the  Ay  or  No  of  the  English  House  of  Commons — the 
presiding  Ephor  declaring  which  of  the  cries  predominated. 
On  tlus  occasion  the  cry  for  war  was  manifestly  the  stronger.' 
Yet  Sthenelaidas  affected  inability  to  determine  which  of  the  two 
was  the  louder,  in  order  that  he  might  have  an  excuse  for  bringing 
about  a  more  impressive  manifestation  of  sentiment  and  a 
stronger  apparent  majority—since  a  portion  of  the  minority 
would  probably  be  afraid  to  show  their  real  opinions  as  indi- 
viduals openly.  He  therefore  directed  a  division — ^like  the 
Speaker  of  the  English  House  of  Commons  when  his  decision  in 
favour  of  Ay  or  No  is  questioned  by  any  member — "  Such  of  you 
as  think  that  the  truce  has  been  violated  and  that  the  Athenians 
are  doing  us  wrong,  go  to  tiiat  side  ;  such  as  think  the  contrary, 

1  Compare  a  similar  sontlment  in  ovxiri  iiiWovn  maxStr  vioTctip. 
the  speech  of  the  Thebans  against  the        There  is  here  a  play  upon  the  word 

Platieaos  (Thucyd.  ilL  67).  fUXXew  which  it  is  not  easy  to  preserve 

*  Thucyd.  L  86.    i)m«(c  6k  iftoioi  iral  in  a  translation. 
TOTc  ical  yvv  ia-fiiv,  jcal  rov;  ^v^fM&xovc*         '  Thucyd.  i.  87.    fiovK6utvot  ovrovf 

^  vu^pov^iuvf  ov  irepto4'6/M6a  a3ucov  ^aytpSt^  airodcixw/Uyovf  t^v  yv^iviiv  c« 
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to  the  other  side  ".     The  assembly  accordingly  divided,  and  the 
msjority  was  very  great  on  the  warlike  side  of  the  question. 

The  first  step  of  the  Lacedeemonians,  after  coming  to  this 
important  decision,  was  to  send  to  Delphi  and  inquire 
of  the  oracle  whether  it  would  be  beneficial  to  them  taiu  send 
to  Tindertake  the  war.    The  answer  brought  back  JSt^'wI" 
(Thucydid^  seems  hardly  certain  that  it  was  really  gj?*""^" 
given')  was,  that  if  they  did  their  best  they  would        "^^' 
be  victorious,  and  that  the  god  would  help  them,  invoked  or 
uninvoked.    They  at  the  same  time  convent  a  general  congress 
of  their  allies  to  Sparta,  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  their 
recent  resolution  to  ^e  vote  of  alL 

To  the  Corinthians,  in  their  anxiety  for  the  relief  of  Potidaea, 
the  decision  to  be  given  by  this  congress  was  not  less  . 

important  than  that  which  the  Spartans  had  j  ust  taken  coDgress 
separately.    They  sent  round  envoys  to  each  of  the  2[  §pi?Ja. 
allies,  entreating  them  to  authorize    war   without  Second 
reserve.    Through  such  instigations,  acting  upon  the  of  the 
general  impulse  then  prevalent,  the  congress  came  2rroy!^en^ 
together  in  a  temper  decidedly  warlike.    Most  of  the  forciug  the 
speakers  were  full  of  invective  against  Athens  and  and 
impatient  for  action,  while  the  Corinthians,  waiting  orwar?^^ 
as  before  to  speak  the  last,  wound  up  the  discussion 
by  a  speech  ^ell  calculated  to  ensure  a  hearty  vote.    Their 
former  speech  had  been  directed  to  shame,  exasperate,  and  alarm 
the  Lacedsemonians ;  this  point  having  now  been  carried,  they 
had  to  enforce,  upon  the  allies,  generally,  the  dishonour  as  well 
as  the  impolicy  of  receding  from  a  willing  leader.    The  cause 
was  one  in  which  all  were  interested,  the  inland  states  not  less 
than  the  maritime,  for  both  would  find  themselves  ultimately 
victims  of  the  encroaching  despot-city.    Whatever  efforts  were 
necessary  for  the  war  ought  cheerfully  to  be  made,  since  it  was 
only  through  war  that  they  could  arrive  at  a  secure  and  honour- 
able peace.    There  were  good  hopes  that  this  might  soon  be 
attained,  and  that  the  war  would  not  last  long — so  decided  was 
the  superiority  of  the  confederacy,  in  numbers,  in  military  skill, 
and  in  the  equal  heart  and  obedience  of  all  its  members.'    The 

1  Tfancyd. L 118.    ^ iiiptlktv tdroU,        >  Thncyd.  L  120, 121.    Kwawokkkii 
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naval  superiority  of  Athens  depended  chiefly  upon  hired  seamen  ; 
80  that  the  confederacy,  by  borrowing  from  the  treasuries  of 
Delphi  and  Olympia,  would  soon  be  able  to  overbid  her,  take 
into  pay  her  best  mariners,  and  equal  her  equipment  at  sea. 
They  would  excite  revolt  among  her  allies  and  establish  a 
permanent  fortified  post  for  the  ruin  of  Attica.  To  make  up  a 
common  fund  for  this  purpose  was  indispensably  necessary  ;  for 
Athens  was  far  more  than  a  match  for  each  of  them  single-handed. 
Nothing  less  than  hearty  union  could  save  them  all  from  succes- 
sive enslavement — ^the  very  supposition  of  which  was  intolerable 
to  Peloponnesian  freemen,  whose  fathers  had  liberated  Qreece 
from  the  Persian.  Let  them  not  shrink  from  endurance  and 
sacrifice  in  such  a  cause — ^it  was  their  hereditary  pride  to  pur- 
chase success  by  laborious  effort  The  Delphian  god  had  promised 
them  his  co-operation ;  and  the  whole  of  Qreece  would  sympathize 
in  the  cause,  either  from  fear  of  the  despotism  of  Athens,  or  from 
hopes  of  profit  They  would  not  be  the  first  to  break  the  truce, 
for  the  Athenians  had  already  broken  it,  as  the  declaration  of  the 
Delphian  god  distinctly  implied.  Let  them  lose  no  time  in 
sending  aid  to  the  Potidaeans,  a  Dorian  population  now  besieged 
by  lonians,  as  well  as  to  those  other  Greeks  whom  Athens  had 
enslaved.  Every  day  the  necessity  for  effort  was  becoming 
stronger,  and  the  longer  it  was  ddayed  the  more  painful  it 
would  be  when  it  came.  '*  Be  ye  persuaded  then  (concluded  the 
orator)  that  this  city,  which  has  constituted  herself  despot  of 
Greece,  had  her  means  of  attack  prepared  against  all  of  us  alike, 
some  for  present  rule,  others  for  future  conquest  Let  us  assail 
and  subdue  her,  that  we  may  dwell  securely  ourselves  hereafter, 
and  may  emancipate  those  Greeks  who  are  now  in  slavery.''  ^ 

$€t,  wpovxovrais  ical  ifuntpM  iroXcfium,  t<r6^i}^oi :  the  Corinthian  orator  treats 

iwtira  bji  o  t »  c  wwrns  it  ra  iropayycA-  It  as  an  advantage  to  have  all  confede- 

\6iitva  Uvrat,  rates  equal  and  tiearty  in  the  caose : 

I  conoeiTe  that  the  word  hfioi^i  Periklds,  on  the  contrary,  looking  at 

here  allades  to  the  equal  interest  ot  the  same  fact  from  the  Athenian  point 


all  the  confederates  in  the  quarrel,  as  of  riew,  considers  it  as  a  disadvanti^ 

opposed  to  the  Athenian  power,  which  since  it  prevented  unity  of  oommand 

was  composed  partly  of  constrained  and  determination. 

f*^teil^  f*^J*'  ^^^  mercenMies-        Poppo's  riew  of  this  passage  i 

to  both  of  which  points,  as  weaknesses  to  me  ewoneous.  ^^ 

in  the  enemy,  the  Corinthian  orator        Tha  ^^m*  m««^  «.  wmm^n*H»H  *.  i«a 

goes  on  to  aliude.    The  word  haoUtt  -  ^"®o*5™?  *****  is  reproduced,  c.  IM. 

K?;  deriSiates  the  sa^e  fiiSt  aSI?^!  ll'i6t^t^lzLt:^  ^^porr. 

kite  in  h&  speech  at  Athens  (i.  141)  '•*  '^^•'*  "•^  iS»»mi  tlnu,  Ac 

mentions    under    the    words    irdtrnt        ^  Thucyd.  L  128, 124. 
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If  there  were  any  speeches    delivered  at  this   congress  in 
opposition  to  the  war,  they  were  not  likely  to  be 
successful  in  a  cause  wherein  even  Archidamus  had  majority  of 
fidled.     After   the  Corinthian  had  concluded,  the  fiJoSlS?*" 
question  was  put  to  the  deputies  of  every  city,  great  ^""^^Tg^^ 
and  small  indiscriminately,  and  the  majority  decided 
for  war.*    This  important  resolution  was  adopted  about  ihe  end 
of  432  B.a,  or  the  b^[inning  of  January,  431  B.O.:  the  previous 
decision  of  the  Spartans  separately  may  have  been  taken  about 
two  months  earlier,  in  the  preceding  October  or  November, 
432  B.a 

Reviewing  the  conduct  of  the  two  great  Qrecian  parties  at 
this  momentoiis  juncture,  with  reference  to  existing  . 

treaties  and  positive  grounds  of  complaint,  it  seems  motiTes  of 
dear  that  Athens  was  in  the  right  She  had  done  ^^Sm 
nothing  which  could  fairly  be  called  a  violation  of  the 
Thirty  years'  truce ;  while  for  such  of  her  acts  as  were  alleged  to 
be  such,  she  offered  to  submit  them  to  that  amicable  arbitration 
which  the  truce  itself  prescribed.  The  Peloponnesian  confede- 
rates were  manifestly  the  aggressors  in  the  contest  If  Sparta, 
usually  so  backward,  now  came  forward  in  a  spirit  so  decidedly 
opposite,  we  are  to  ascribe  it  partly  to  her  standing  fear  and 
jealousy  of  Athens,  partly  to  the  pressure  of  her  allies,  especially 
of  the  Corinthians. 

Thucydid^  recognizing  these  two  as  the  grand  determining 
motives,  and  indicating  the  alleged  infractions  of  truce  as  simple 
occasions  or  pretexts,  seems  to  consider  the  fear  and  hatred  of 
Athens  as  having  contributed  more  to  determine  Sparta  than  the 
urgency  of  her  allies.'  That  the  extraordinary  aggrandizement 
of  Athens,  during  the  period  immediately  succeeding  the  Persian 
invasion,  was  well  calculated  to  excite  alarm  and  jealousy  in 
Peloponnesus  is  indisputable.  But  if  we  take  Athens  as  she 
stood  in  432  B.C.,  it  deserves  notice  that  she  had  neither  made, 
nor  (eu  far  as  we  know)  tried  to  make,  a  single  new  acquisition 

lThilC7(LL126.   k^uL  rh  wXiiBo^ hfr^i-  (vfiiiaxttv   wt.<TBivr9%   rolt  k6- 

9m»r9  wokttUlv,  It  Beenu  that  the  ded-  yo&«,     o<ror     6oSovj|ifvot     ro^f 

aioB  was  not  absolutely  unanimous.     ^  A  9 1|  r  a  t  o  v  «,  ftW^^  ^mi^ok  Iwnfimv^, 

'TllUCTd.  L  88.    *E^T|^i<rai^o  5i   ol  hpitvnt  avroU  ri  voAAi  t^«  'EAAioo« 

A«n6««fi6rtoi  rk%  oror^oc  AcAvo^ot  jcol  vwoxtifna  qjq  h¥Ta :  compare  also  C  2S 

veJUiiY''^  «lrBi,    ov   rocovrov  rmv  and  118. 
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doling  the  whole  fourteen  years  which  had  elapsed  since  the 
conclusion  of  the  Thirty  years'  truce  ;  *  and,  moreover,  that  that 
truce  marked  an  epoch  of  signal  humiliation  and  reduction  of 
her  power.  The  triumph  which  Sparta  and  the  Peloponnesians 
then  gained,  though  not  sufficiently  complete  to  remove  all  fear 
of  Athens,  was  yet  great  enough  to  inspire  them  with  the  hope 
that  a  second  combined  effort  would  subdue  her.  ^  This  mixture 
of  fear  and  hope  was  exactly  the  state  of  feeling  out  of  which  war 
was  likely  to  grow.  We  see  that  even  before  the  quarrel  between 
Corinth  and  Eorkyra,  sagacious  Greeks  everywhere  anticipated 
war  as  not  far  distant'  It  was  near  breaking  out  even  on 
occasion  of  the  revolt  of  Samos;*  peace  being  then  preserved 
partly  by  the  commercial  and  nautical  interests  of  Corinth, 
partly  by  the  quiescence  of  Athens.  But  the  quarrel  of  Corinth 
and  Eorkyra,  which  Sparta  might  have  appeased  beforehand  had 
she  thought  it  her  interest  to  do  so,  and  the  junction  of  Eorkyra 
with  Athens,  exhibited  the  latter  as  again  in  a  career  of 
aggrandizement,  and  thus  again  brought  into  play  the  warlike 
feelings  of  Sparta;  while  they  converted  Corinth  from  the 
advocate  of  peace  into  a  clamorous  organ  of  war.  The  revolt  of 
Potidsear— fomented  by  Corinth  and  encouraged  by  Sparta  in  the 
form  of  a  positive  promise  to  invade  Attica — was  in  point  of  feet 
the  first  distinct  violation  of  the  truce,  and  the  initiatory  measure 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war.    The  Spartan  meeting,  and  the  subse- 

1  Plntarch's  bionaphv  of  PeriUds  year  before  the  PeloponneeUtn  war— 

is  Tery  misleading  from  its  inattention  done  too,  eren  then,  in  a  qualified 

to  chronology,  aicribing  to  an  earlier  manner  and  with  much  reserve.    At 

time  feelings  and  tendencies  which  the  tirst  outbreak  of  the  Peloponnesian 

really  belong  to  a  later.     Thus  he  war,  the  Athenians  had  nothing  but 

represents  (c.  20)  the  desire  for  acquir-  fears,  while  the  Peloponnesians  had 

ing  possession  of  Sicily,  and  even  of  large  hopes  of  aid  from  the  side  of 

sre  and  the  Tyrrhenian  coast,  as  Sicily,   while  it  is  very  true,  therefore. 


earth     , 

having  oecome  very  popular  at  Athens  that  Periklds  was  eminently  useful  in 

even  before  the  revolt  of  Megara  and  discouraging  rash  and  distant  enter> 

Euboea,  and  before  those  other  cir-  prises  of  ambition  generaUy,  we  cannot 

cumstances  which  preceded  the  Thirty  give  him  the  credit  of  keeping  down 

years'  truce :  and  he  gives  much  credit  Athenian    desires    of    acquisition   in 

to  PeriklSs  for  having  repressed  such  Sicily,  or  towards  Carthage  (if  indeed 

unmeasured  aspirations.     But  ambi-  this  latter  ever  vras  included  in  the 

tious  hopes  directed   towards  Sicily  catalogue   of    Athenian  hopes)  — for 

could  not    have    sprung  up  in   the  such  desires  were  hardly  known  until 

Athenian  mind  until  afur  the  begin-  after  his  death  -in  spite  of  the  as- 

ning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.     It  sertion  again  repeated  by  Plutarch» 

was  impossible  that  thev  could  make  Alkibiad^,  c.  17. 

any  step  in  that  direction  until  they  « fru„^A  t  •«_«« 

had  established  their  alliance   with  *  Thucyd.  i.  SS-86. 

Korkyra,  and  this  was  only  done  in  the  3  Thucyd.  i.  40,  41. 
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qnent  congress  of  allies  at  Sparta,  served  no  other  purpose  than 
to  provide  such  formalities  as  were  requisite  to  ensure  the 
concurrent  and  hearty  action  of  numbers,  and  to  clothe  with 
imposing  sanction  a  state  of  war  already  existing  in  reality,' 
though  yet  unproclaimed. 

The  sentiment  in  Peloponn^us  at  this  moment  was  not  the 
fear  of  Athens,  but  the  hatred  of  Athens,  and  the  confident  hope 
of  subduing  her.  And,  indeed,  such  confidence  was  justified  by 
plausible  grounds.  Men  might  well  think  that  the  Athenians 
could  never  endure  the  entire  devastation  of  their  highly  culti- 
vated 8oil,^-or  at  least  that  they  would  certainly  come  forth  to 
fight  for  it  in  the  field,  which  was  all  that  the  Peloponnesians 
desired.  Nothing  except  the  unparalleled  ascendency  and  un- 
shaken resolution  of  Perikl^  induced  the  Athenians  to  persevere 
in  a  scheme  of  patient  defence,  and  to  trust  to  that  naval 
superiority  which  the  enemies  of  Athens,  save  and  except  the 
judicious  Archidamus,  had  not  yet  learned  fully  to  appreciate. 
Moreover,  the  confident  hopes  of  the  Peloponnesians  were 
materially  strengthened  by  the  widespread  sympathy  in  favour 
of  their  cause,  proclaiming  as  it  did  the  intended  liberation  of 
Greece  from  a  despot  city.^ 

To  Athens,  on  the  other  hand,  the  coming  war  presented  itself 
in  a  very  different  aspect ;  holding  out  nothing  less 
than  the  certainty  of  prodigious  loss  and  privation —  ^d  ^ffi^ 
even  granting  that,  at  this  heavy  cost,  her  indepen-   ?^®^  ?**  . 
dence  and  union  at  home  and  her  empire  abroad  sparta ;  the 
could  be  upheld.    By  Perikles,  and  by  the  more  long-  25"of°  ^* 
sighted  Athenians,  the  chance  of  unavoidable  war  Athens. 
was  foreseen  even  before  the  Eorkyrsean  dispute.*  sent  from 
But  Perikl^  was  only  the  first  citizen  in  a  democracy  55^g*** 
—esteemed,  trusted,  and  listened  to  more  than  any   with  coin- 
one  else  by  the  body  of  citizens,  but  warmly  opposed  reqiSai-*" 
in  most  of  his  measures,  under  the  free  speech  and  m^J^iiiie 
latitude  of  individual  action  which  reigned  at  Athens,   theprepara- 
and  even  bitterly  hated  by  many  active  political  war  go  on. 
opponents.     The  formal  determination  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians to  declare  war  must  of  course  have  been  made  known 

1  Thucyd.  ii.  8. 

«  Thucyd.  i.  43 ;  Plutarch,  Perikles,  c  8. 
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at  Athens  by  those  Athenian  envoys  who  had  entered  an  unavail- 
ing protest  against  it  in  the  Spartan  assembly.  No  steps  were 
taken  by  Sparta  to  carry  this  determination  into  effect  until  after 
the  congress  of  allies  and  their  pronounced  confirmatory  vote. 
Nor  did  the  Spartans  even  then  send  any  herald  or  make  any 
formal  declaration.  They  despatched  various  propositions  to 
Athens,  not  at  all  with  a  view  of  trying  to  obtain,  satisfaction,  or 
of  providing  some  escape  from  the  probability  of  war,  but  with 
the  contrary  purpose — of  multiplying  demands  and  enlarging 
the  grounds  of  quarreL^  Meanwhile  the  deputies,  retiring  home 
from  the  congress  to  their  respective  cities,  carried  with  them  the 
general  resolution  for  immediate  warlike  preparations  to  be  made 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible.^ 

The  first  requisition  addressed  by  the  Lacedsemonians  to 
l^^q^jl^.  Athens  was  a  political  manoeuvre  aimed  at  Perikl^ 
^OTiiMad.  their  chief  opponent  in  that  city.  His  mother, 
Sparta  to^  Agariste,  belonged  to  the  great  feunily  of  the  Alk- 
domfUD^or  ™®^^id8>  w^<^  ^^^e  supposed  to  be  under  an  inexpi- 
the  expcQ-  able  hereditary  taint,  in  consequence  of  the  sacrilege 
Aiknued-  committed  by  their  ancestor,  MegaklSs,  nearly  two 
im^oaa—  centuries  before,  in  the  slaughter  of  Uie  Eylonian 
aimed  at  suppliants  near  the  altar  of  the  Venerable  Ckxldesses.' 
Ancient  as  this  transaction  was,  it  still  had  sufficient 
hold  on  the  mind  of  the  Athenians  to  serve  as  the  basis 
of  a  political  manoeuvre.  About  seventy-seven  years  before, 
shortly  after  the  expulsion  of  Hippias  from  Athens,  it  had  been 
so  employed  by  the  Spartan  king,  Kleomenes,  who  at  that  time 
exacted  from  the  Athenians  a  clearance  of  the  ancient  sacrilege, 
to  be  effected  by  the  banishment  of  Kleistbenes  (the  founder  of 
the  democracy)  and  his  chief  partisans.  This  demand,  addressed 
by  Eleomenes  to  the  Athenians  at  the  instance  of  Isagoras,  tlie 
rival  of  Kleistbenes,*  had  been  then  obeyed,  and  had  served  well 
the  purposes  of  those  who  sent  it.  A  similar  blow  was  now 
aimed  by  the  Laoedssmonians  at  Perikl^  (the  grand-nephew  of 

1  Thucyd.  L  126.    ir  rovrtf  ii  hrptir-  *  See  the  account  of  the  KylonJ&n 

jSci^vro  T<^  XP^*^  ^9^^  Tov(  'KOnvaiov^  troubles,    and    the    sacrilege    which 

iymki^ykara    votov/Aci'oi,     5irw«  followed,  in  this  History,  c.  x, 

irfiir^w  oTi  M«yi<rT,,  iro6^aj,^%  4 g^  Herodot  ▼.  70:  compare  xL 

«ii|    ix   rh   iroA.^eiF,    ^i^  miJ   t*  isi ;  Thucyd.  i  126 ;  and  ch.  «xi.  of 

'VlVu'c;cLi:i26.  thisHistorj.. 
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Eleisthen^),  and   doubtless  at  the   instance  of  his   political 

enemies.     Beligion    required,   it   was   pretended,    that   "the 

abomination  of  the  goddess  should  be  driven  ont'.^    If  the 

Athenians  complied  with    this   demand,  they  would  deprive 

themselves  at  dds  critical  moment  of  their  ablest  leader.    But 

the  Lacedsemonians,  not  expecting  compliance,  reckoned,  at  all 

events,  upon  discrediting  Perikl^  with  the  people,  as  being 

partly  the  cause  of  the  war  through  family  taint  of  impiety ;  * 

and  this  impression  would  doubtless  be  loudly  proclaimed  by  his 

political  opponents  in  the  assembly. 

The  influence  of  Periklds  with  the  Athenian  public  had  become 

greater  and  greater  as  their  political  experience  of  him 

was  prolonged.    But  the  bitterness  of  his  enemies 

appears  to  have  increased  along  with  it    Not  long 

before  this  period,  he  had  been  indirectly  assailed 

through  the  medium  of  accusations  against  three 

diflerent  persons,  all  more  or  less  iutimate  with  him 

—his  mistress  Aspasia,  the  philosopher  Anaxagoras,  ^-  f^o^e- 

J  xi.  1   *      "mrTj-  r  r  -o    •«>    cation  of 

and  the  sculptor  Pheidias.  Aspasia. 

We  cannot  make  out  either  the  exact  date  or  the  exact  ^J'^JS^S?^ 
&ctB  of  either  of  these  accusations.  Aspasia,  daughter  comglah- 
of  Axiochus,  Wtts  a  native  of  Miletus,  beautiful,  well- 
educated,  and  aspiring.  She  resided  at  Athens,  and  is  affirmed 
(though  upon  very  doubtful  evidence)  to  have  kept  slave-girls  to 
be  let  out  as  courtesans.  V^atever  may  be  the  case  with  this 
report,  which  is  most  probably  one  of  the  scandals  engendered  by 
political  animosity  against  Perikl^*  it  is  certain  that  so  remark- 
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1  Thoc^d.  L  1S6.  ixiXtvov  tovv  *A^* 
tmiovt  rb  ovof  Aavrt tr  rnt  $wv, 

«  Thncyd.  1 127. 

s  Plutarch,  Periklte,  c.  24.  Respect- 
ing Aspasia,  see  Plato,  Menezenos,  c. 
S,  4 ;  Xenopb6n.  Memorab.  iL  tf ,  80 ; 
uaipokTati6n,T.  Amravia,  Aspasia  was 
doaSUess  no  uncommon  name  among 
Oredsn  women :  we  know  of  one  Pho- 
kseaa  girl  who  bore  it,  the  mistress  of 
Cyras  the  younger  (Plutarch,  Artaxer. 
c  20).  The  story  about  Aspasia  having 
kept  slave-girls  for  hire,  U  stated  by 
both  Plutarch  and  Atheneus  (xiiL  p. 
A70) :  but  we  may  reasonably  doubt 
whether  there  is  any  better  evidence 
for  it  than  that  which  is  actually 
cited  by  the  latter— the  passage  in 


Aristophante,  Acharn.  487—606  :-> 

*JLin'9(tKktfl/a»  'Ainrcuriot    vopra  6vo 
or  ir6fiva%  Svo. 

Athennus  reads  v^pi^at.  but  the  reading 
w6fira  6vo  appears  in  the  received  text 
of  Aristophands.  Critics  differ  whether 
'Ainratriat  is  the  genitive  case  singular 
of  'Aawa<rCa,  or  the  accusative  plural 
of  the  adjective  Aavdaio^.  I  believe 
that  it  is  toe  latter ;  but  intended  as  a 
plav  on  the  word,  capable  of  being 
understood  either  as  a  substantive  or 
as  an  acyective — ao-waaiat  nopvai  4vo 
or  *A<nra(riaf  w6pras  6vo.  There  is  a 
similar  play  on  the  word,  in  a  line  of 
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able  were  her  own  fascinations,  her  accomplishments,  and  her 
powers  not  merely  of  conversation,  but  even  of  oratory  and  criti- 
cism, that  the  most  distinguisbed  Atbenians  of  all  ages  and 
characters,  Sokrat^  among  the  number,  visited  her,  and  several 
of  them  took  their  wives  along  with  them  to  hear  her  also.  The 
free  citizen  women  of  Athens  lived  in  strict  and  almost  Oriental 
reduseness,  as  well  after  being  married  as  when  single.  Every- 
thing which  concerned  their  lives,  their  happiness,  or  their  rights 
was  determined  or  managed  for  them  by  male  relatives ;  and 
they  seem  to  have  been  destitute  of  all  mental  culture  and  accom- 
plishments. Their  society  presented  no  charm  nor  interest,  which 
men  accordingly  sought  for  in  the  company  of  a  class  of  women 
called  Hetaerse  or  Courtezans,  literally  Female  Companions,  who 


Kratinns,  quoted  by  Plutarch,  Periklto, 
C.24. 

At  the  time,  if  ever,  when  tliiB  theft 
of  the  Megarian  youth  took  place. 
Aspasia  must  have  been  the  beloTed 
mistress  and  companion  of  Periklds: 
and  it  is  inconcei?able  that  she  should 
have  kept  slaTe-girls  for  hire  then, 
whatever  she  may  nave  done  before. 

That  reading  and  oonstruction  of 
the  verse  above  dted.  which  I  think 
the  less  probable  of  the  two,  has 
been  applied  by  the  commentators  of 
Thucydidto  to  explain  a  line  of  his 
history,  and  applied  in  a  manner 
which  1  am  persuaded  is  erroneous. 
When  the  Lacedsemonians  desired 
the  Athenians  to  repeal  the  decree 
excluding  the  Meganans  from  their 
ports,  the  Athenians  refused,  alleging 
that  the  Megarians  had  appropriated 
some  lands  which  were  disputed 
between  the  two  countries,  and  some 
which  were  even  sacred  property— and 
also  that  **they  had  rtceivtd  runaway 
^avet  from  Athtm*' — xai  avSpan66«»v 
vvoBoxnv  Tuv  a4nara4iavwv  (1.  139). 
The  Scholiast  gives  a  perfectly  just 
explanation  of  these  last  words— m;  on 
£ovAov$  avTWK  diro^cvyorraf  iSixovro, 
But  Wasse  puts  a  note  to  the  passage 
to  this  enect-**  Asparia  servos^  v. 
Athenieum.p.  670;  Aristoph.  Acbam. 
626,  et  Schot".  This  note  of  Wasse  is 
adopted  and  transcribed  by  the  three 
best  and  most  recent  commentators  on 
Thucvdidto— Pojppo,  QoUer,  and  Dr. 
Arnold.  Yet  with  all  respect  to  their 
united  authority,  the  supposition  is 
neither  natural  as  applied  to  the  words, 


nor  admissible  as  regpxis  the  matter 
of  foct.  a,v6pavoSa  a^i<rrd^eva  mean 
naturally  (not  Atwuiai  »ervot,  or  more 
properly  $erva*^  for  the  very  gender 
ougot  to  have  made  Wsmo  suspect  the 
correctness  of  his  interpretation— but) 
the  runaway  slaves  of  proprietors 
generally  in  Attica,  of  whom  the 
Athenians  lost  so  prodigious  a  number 
after  the  Lacedsemonian  garrison  waa 
established  at  Dekeleia  rThucyd.  vii. 
28 :  compare  L  142 ;  and  iv.  118  about 
the  avrd^oAoi).  Periklds  might  fairly 
set  forth  the  reception  of  such  runaway 
slaves  as  matter  of  complaint  against 
the    Megarians,    and    the    Athenian 

Eublic  assembly  would  feel  it  so 
kewlse :  moreover  the  Megarians  are 
charged  not  with  having  stoien  away 
the  slaves,  but  with  hanouritig  them 
(viroSoxiiv).  But  to  suppose  that 
Perikles,  in  defending  the  decree  of 
exclusion  against  the  Megarians,  would 
rest  the  defence  on  the  ground  that 
some  Megarian  youth  had  run  away 
with  two  girls  of  the  cortege  of  Aspasia, 
argues  a  strange  conception  both  of 
him  and  of  the  people.  If  such  an 
incident  ever  reallv  happened,  or  was 
even  supposed  to  have  happened,  we 
may  be  sure  that  it  would  be  cited  by 
his  opponents  as  a  means  of  bringing 
contempt  upon  the  real  accusation 
against  the  Megarians— the  purpose 
for  which  Aristophante  produces  it. 
This  is  one  of  the  many  errors  in 
respect  to  Grecian  history  arising  from 
the  practice  of  construing  passages  of 
comedy  as  if  they  were  serious  and 
literal  facts. 
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Uved  a  free  life,  managed  their  own  affiedrs,  and  supported  them- 
selves by  their  powera  of  pleasing.  These  women  were  numerous, 
and  were  doubtless  of  every  variety  of  personal  character.  The 
most  distinguished  and  superior  among  them,  such  as  Aspasia 
and  Theodotl,^  appear  to  have  been  the  only  women  in  Greece, 
except  the  Spartan,  who  either  inspired  strong  passion  or  exer- 
cised mental  ascendency. 

Periklds  had  been  determined  in  his  choice  of  a  wife  by  those 
fiunily  considerations  which  were  held  almost  obliga- 
tory at  Athens,  and  had  married  a  woman  very  nearly  j^J^!^^ 

related  to  him,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Xanthippus  Perikl«»— 

J   "o      1  t/  X  ^1-  .         ,       .  t'*^        hia  con. 

and  Paralus.    But  the  marriage,  having  never  been  nexion  with 

comfortable,  was  afterwards  dissolved  by  mutual  con-  fjSmotot 
sent,  according  to  that  full  liberty  of  divorce  which  ^?,^™fc 
the  Attic  law  permitted.    Perikl^  concurred  with  his  their 
wife's  male  relations  (who  formed  her  legal  guardians)  g^^lfboth. 
in  givii^  her  away  to  another  husband.'    He  then 
took  Aspasia  to  live  with  him,  had  a  son  by  her  who  bore  his 
name,  and  continued  ever  afterwards  on  terms  of  the  greatest 
intimacy  and  affection  with  her.    Without  adopting  those  exag- 
gerations which  represent  Aspasia  as  having  communicated  to 
PeriklSs  his  distinguished  eloquence,  or  even  as  having  herself 
composed  orations  for  public  delivery,  we  may  reasonably  believe 
her  to  have  been  qualified  to  take  interest  and  share  in  that 
literary  and  philosophical  society  which  frequented  the  house  of 
Perikl^,  and  which  his  unprincipled  son  Xanthippus — disgusted 
with  his  father's  r^pilar  expenditure,  as  withholding  from  him 
the  means  of  supporting  an  extravagant  establishment — reported 
abroad  with  exa^erated  calumnies,  and  turned  into  derision.    It 
was  from  that  worthless  young  man,  who  died  of  the  Athenian 
epidemic  during  the  lifetime  of  Perikl^  that  his  political  enemies 
and  the  comic  writers  of  the  day  obtained  the  pretended  revela- 

1  The  visit  of  Sokratte  with  some  of  Athenaenin,   xiiL   p.  571,  illustrating 

his  friends  to  TheodotA,  his  di&lofue  the  differences  of  character  and  be- 

with  her,  and  the  description  of  her  hAvionr     between     some     of     these 

manner    of    living,    are    among    the  Hetserae   and    others— and    Athenss. 


cnrioos    remnants  of    Grecian  xiii.  p.  689. 
antiquity,  on  a  side  Terr  imperfectlv        «  Plutarch,  Perikl*s,  c.  24.     tlra  r^ 

known  to  ns  (Xenopti^^  Memorab.  iii.  avfifitmtrnia^  ovk  ovinia  avrott  Aptvrik, 

Compare  the  citations  from  Eubulus  £«a««v,  oinhK  M  'Aa-naaiay  KafiitP  loTf pi^ 

and  Antlphante,  the  comic  writers,  apnd  dta^ep<SrrM«. 
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tionjB,  which  served  them  as  matter  for  scandalous  libel  on  the 
privacy  of  this  distinguished  man.^ 

While  the  comic  writers  attacked  PeriklSs  himself  for  alleged 
intrigues  with  different  women,  they  treated  the  name  of  Aspasia 
as  public  property  without  any  mercy  or  reserve :  she  was  the 
Omphal^  the  Deianeira,  or  the  HSrg,  to  this  great  Herakl^  or 
Zeus  of  Athens.  At  length  one  of  these  comic  writers,  Hermippus, 
not  contented  with  scenic  attacks,  indicted  her  before  the  dikastery 
for  impiety,  as  participant  in  the  philosophical  discussions  held, 
and  the  opinions  professed,  among  the  society  of  Perikl^  by 
Anazagoras  and  others.  Against  Anaxagoras  himself,  too,  a 
similar  indictment  is  said  to  have  been  preferred,  either  by  Kledn 
or  by  Thucydid^  son  of  Melesias,  under  a  general  resolution 
recently  passed  in  the  public  assembly  at  the  instance  of 
Diopeithds.  And  such  was  the  sensitive  antipathy  of  the 
Athenian  public,  shown  afterwards  fatally  in  the  case  of  Sokrat^ 
and  embittered  in  this  instance  by  all  the  artifices  of  political 
fiEu^tion,  against  philosophers  whose  opinions  conflicted  with  the 
receive  religious  dogmas,  that  Perikles  did  not  dare  to  place 
Anaxagoras  on  his  trial  The  latter  retired  from 
^^^'  Athens,  and  a  sentence  of  banishment  was  passed 
-^""^W^  against  him  in  his  absence."  But  Perikl^  himself 
lotopheraa  defended  Aspasia  before  the  dikastery.  In  fact  the 
well  as  of      indictment  was  as  much  against  him  as  against  her  : 


^"**S«a      ®°®  thing    alleged    against   her   (and    also  against 
from  Pheidias)  was  the  reception  of  free  women  to  facilitate 

pJriSSSr  ^^®  intrigues  of  Perikles.  He  defended  her  success- 
SSlSJ  b«-^*^  fully  and  procured  a  vei-dict  of  acquittal ;  but  we  are 
Krothe di-  not  surprised  to  hear  that  his  speech  was  marked  by 
^JJStalM  ^^®  strongest  personal  emotions  and  even  by  tears.* 
^u^  The  dikasts  were  accustomed  to  such  appeals  to  their 
sympathies,  sometimes  even  to  extravagant  excess, 
from  ordinary  accused  persons.  In  Perikles,  however,  so  mani- 
fest an  outburst  of  emotion  stands  out  as  something  quite  unpar- 
alleled ;  for  constant  self-mastery  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 

1  Plutereh,  PeriklAs,  c.  IS— 8«.  c    16—32 ;   Plutarch,   NikiaB,   c   23  ; 

iThiB  seems    the  more    probable  Diogen.  LaSrt.  ii.  12,   13.     See  also 

ttory ;  but  there  are  differences  of  Schaubach,  FraKmeat.  Anaxagorw,  p. 

statement  and  uncertainties  upon  many  47—52. 
points  :  compare  Plutarch,  Periklda,        s  Plutarch,  Periklds,  c.  82. 
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features  in  bis  character.^  And  we  shall  find  him,  near  the  dose 
of  his  political  life,  when  he  had  become  for  the  moment  unpopu- 
lar with  the  Athenian  people,  distracted  as  they  were  at  the 
moment  with  the  terrible  suffenugs  of  the  pestilence,  bearing 
up  against  their  unmerited  anger  not  merely  with  dignity,  but 
with  a  pride  of  conscious  innocence  and  desert  which  rises  almost 
into  defiance ;  insomuch  that  the  rhetor  Dionysius,  wiio  criticises 
the  speech  of  Perikl^  as  if  it  were  simply  the  composition  ol 
Thucydid^  censures  that  historian  for  having  violated  dramatic 
propriety  by  a  display  of  insolence  where  humility  would  have 
been  becoming.' 

It  appears  also,  as  feu*  as  we  can  judge  amidst  very  imperfect 
data,  that  the  trial  of  the  great  sculptor  Pheidias,  for  p^^^xj 
allied  embezzlement  in  the  contract  for  his  celebrated  of  the 
gold  and  ivory  statue  of  Ath6n6,»  took  place  nearly  at  ^3*^ 
this  period.     That  statue  had  been  finished  and  ^^' 
dedicated  in  the  Parthenon  in  437  B.a,  since  which  —instituted 
period  Pheidias  had  been  engaged  at  Olympia  in  his  ^utS^i 
last  and  great  masterpiece,  the  colossal  statue  of  the  **PKSJ&^ 
Olympian  Zeus.    On  his  return  to  Athens  from  the  chane  of 
execution  of  this  work,  about  433  or  432  B.C.,  the  2|SS?''° 
accusation  of  embezzlement  was  instituted  against  F?^^ 
him  by  the  political  enemies  of  Periklls.^    A  slave  of 
Pheidias,  named  Menon,  planted  himself  as  a  suppliant  at  the 
altar,  professing  to  be  cognizant  of  certain  facts  which  proved 
that  his  master  had  committed  peculation.     Motion  was  made 
to  receive  his  depositions  and  to  ensure  to  his  person  the 
protection  of  the  people ;   upon  which  he  revealed  various 
statements   so  greatly  impeaching  the  pecuniary  probity  of 
Pheidias,  that  the  latter  was  put  in  prison,  awaiting  the  day  for 
his  trial  before  the  dikastery.    The  gold  employed  and  charged 
fior  in  the  statue,  however,  was  all  capable  of  being  taken  off  and 
weighed,  so  as  to  verify  its  accuracy,  which  Perikl^  dared  the  ac- 

1  FlntaTch,  Periklte,  c.  7,  86— SO.  nnder  the  charge  of  embeszteinent,  was 

«  Thucyd.  ii  60.  «1 :  compare  also  his  ^^t  "^J'^rmos!  widely  in  circulation 

•trikfaTeStttSons:  a  §^  againrt    PeriklAs-,    x«Pi<rTn    airla 

H^ftarn.  De  Thucydld.  Jndic.  c  44.  (pi^taich,  PeriklAs,  c  81).       ^^ 
!*•  •■*•  «  See  the  dissertation  of  O.  Milller 

s  PlatMch.  Periklte,  c.  8L    *tiiiat  (De  Phidiae  ViUL.  c.  17,  p.  85),  who  lays 

~-4ay6Xaifioi  row  a-voAfMiTOf.  out  the  facts  in  the  oilier  in  which  I 

Tbla  tale,  about  protecting  Pheidias  hare  given  them. 
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cusers  to  do.  Besides  the  charge  of  embezzlement,  there  were  other 
circumstances  which  rendered  Pheidias  unpopular.  It  had  been 
discovered  that,  in  the  reliefs  on  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  he 
had  introduced  the  portraits  of  himself  and  PeriklSs  in  conspicuous 
positions.  It  seems  that  Pheidias  died  in  prison  before  the  day 
of  trial ;  and  some  even  said  that  he  had  been  poisoned  by  the 
enemies  of  Perikl^  in  order  that  the  suspicions  against  the  latter, 
who  was  the  real  object  of  attack,  might  be  aggravated.  It  is 
said  also  that  Drakontides  proposed  and  carried  a  decree  in  the 
public  assembly,  that  Perikl^  should  be  called  on  to  give  an 
account  of  the  money  which  he  had  expended,  and  that  the 
dikasts,  before  whom  the  account  was  rendered,  should  give  their 
suffrage  in  the  most  solemn  manner  from  the  altar.  This  latter 
provision  was  modified  by  Agnon,  who,  while  proposing  that  the 
dikasts  should  be  1500  in  number,  retained  the  vote  by  pebbles 
in  the  urn  according  to  ordinary  custom.* 

If  Perikles  was  ever  tried  on  such  a  charge,  there  can  be  no 
Probability  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^®  ^as  honousably  acquitted;  for  the 
tbat  language   of   Thucydid^s   respecting   his  pecuniary 

never  even  probity  is  such  as  could  not  have  been  employed  if 
pwuiaSon ;  *  verdict  of  guilty  on  a  charge  of  peculation  had  been, 
ceru^ty  publicly  pronounced.  But  we  cannot  be  certain  that 
never  found  he  ever  was  tried.  Indeed  another  accusation  urged 
guuty  of  it.  ijy  ]jjg  enemies,  and  even  by  Aristophan^  in  the  sixth 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  implies  that  no  trial  took  place  : 
for  it  was  alleged  that  Perikles,  in  order  to  escape  this  danger, 
"  blew  up  the  Peloponnesian  war,"  and  involved  his  country  in 
such  confusion  and  peril  as  made  his  own  aid  and  guidance 
indispensably  necessary  to  her;  especially  that  he  passed  the 
decree  against  the  Megarians  by  which  the  war  was  really 
brought  on.'    We  know  enough,  however,  to  be  certain  that  such 


1  Plutarch, Periklte, c.  13— 82.  him  the  reason:  Periklte  told  him 

3  Aristophan.  Pac  687— 608:  compare  that  the  time  vas  near  at  hand  for 

Acham.  612 ;  Kphoms  ap.  Dioddr.  xii.  rendering  his  a^^counts,  and  that  he 

38—40 :  and  the  Scholia  on  the  two  was  considering  how  this  could  be 

passages  of  Aristophands ;  Plutarch,  done :  upon  which  Alkibiadds  advlMd 

Perikids,  c  82.  hhn  to  consider  rather  how  he  could 

Dioddrus    (as    well    as    Plutarch,  evade  doing  it.     The  result  of  this 

Alkibiad.  c.  7)  relates  another  tale,  advice    was    that    Periklte   plunged 

that    Alkibiaads    once     approached  Athens  into  the  Peloponnesian  war: 

Perikles  when  he  was  in  evident  low  compare  Aristophan.  rTub.  865,  with 

spirits  and  embarrassment,  and  asked  the  Scholia,  ana  Ephoros,  Fragm.  118, 
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a  snppocition  is  altogether  inadmissible.    The  enemies  of  Perikl^ 

were  far  too  eager  and  too  expert  in  Athenian  political  warfare 

to  haTe  let  him  escape  by  such  a  stratagem.    Moreover  we  learn 

from  the  assurance  of  ThucjdidSs  that  the  war  depended  upon 

far  deeper  causes — ^that  the  Megarian  decree  was  in  no  way  the 

real  cause  of  it — ^that  it  was  not  Perikl^  but  the  Peloponnesians, 

who  brought  it  on,  by  the  blow  struck  at  Potidsea. 

All  that  we  can  make  out,  amidst  these  uncertified  allegations, 

is,  that  in  the  year  or  two  immediately  preceding  the   ^^^gj^ion 

Peloponnesian  ¥rar,  PeriklSs  was  hard-pressed  by  the  from  the 

accusations  of  political  enemies — perhaps  even  in  his  monians, 

own  person,  but  certainly  in  the  persons  of  those  who  £ji,S2n»eiit 

were  most  in  his  confidence  and  affection.^    And  it  ofPeriki^ 

was  in  this  turn  of  his  political  position  that  the  ^^h^^^ 

Lacedsemonians  sent  to  Athens  the  above-mentioned   Perlki^ 

WES  tniu 
requisition,  that  the  ancient  Eylonian  sacril^e  might  pressed 

be  at  length  cleared  out ;  in  other  words,  that  Perikl^  poutical 

and  his  fanuly  might  be  banished.    Doubtless  his  IS®"*Jl3~ 

enemies,  as  well  as  the  partisans  of  Lacedsemdn  at 

Athens,  would  strenuously  support  this  proposition.    And  the 

party  of  Lacedsemdn  at  Athens  was  always  strong,  even  during 

the  middle  of  the  war  : — to  act  as  proxenus  to  the  Lacedsmonians 

was  accounted  an  honour  even  by  the  greatest  Athenian  families.^ 


119,  ed.  M&rx.  with  the  notes  of  Marx. 
It  is  probable  enough  that  Ephoms 
copied  the  story  which  ascribes  the 
Peloponnesian  war  to  the  accusations 
against  Pbeidias  and  Periklds.  from 
Aristophante  or  other  comic  writers  of 
the  tune.  But  it  deserres  remark 
thai  even  Aristophante  is  not  to  be 
considered  as  certifying  it.  For  if  we 
eoosnlt  the  passage  above  referred  to 
in  bis  comedy  Pax^  we  shall  find 
that,  first.  Hermds  tells  the  story 
about  Pbeidias,  Periklte,  and  the 
Peloponnesian  war ;  upon  which  both 
TrygKUs  and  the  Chorus  remark  that 
tkejf  never  heard  a  word  qfU  b^crt :  that 
it  is  quite  new  to  them. 

Try]C.       Tavra  rouorr.  fLk  rhp  *Aw6k\m, 

CM*  ovw«  aMrff  (lilfi^tng)  wpovi* 
jcoi  ^(4  mt  ^«i|K^. 
Chorus.  Ow«*  «y««Y«f  wMk  ye  rvvL 
If  Aristophante  had  stated  the  story 


ever  so  plainly,  his  authori^  could 
only  have  been  taken  as  proving  that 
it  was  a  part  of  the  talk  of  the  time ; 
but  the  lines  just  cited  make  him  as 
much  a  contradicting  as  an  aflBrming 
witness. 

1  It  would  i4>pear  that  not  only 
Aspasia  and  Anaxagoras,  but  also  the 
musician  and  phuoeopher  I>am6n, 
the  personal  friend  ana  instructor  of 
Periklds,  must  have  been  banished  at  a 
time  when  Periklto  was  old— perhaps 
somewhere  near  about  this  time.  The 
passage  in  Plato,  Alkibiadds,  L  c  80. 
p.  lis,  proves  that  ]>am6n  was  in 
Athens  and  intimate  with  Perikl^ 
when  the  latter  was  of  considerable 
age— Kttl  rvK  eri  ri)\tKovrof  itv 
Aoijuwrt  <riiveimy  avrov  rovrov  tvtica, 

Damdn  is  said  to  havebeen  ostracised 
—perhaps  he  vras  tried  and  condemned 
to  banishment :  for  the  two  are  some- 
times  confounded. 

>  See  Thucyd.  v.  4S ;  vi.  8!) 
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On  this  occasion,  however,  the  manoeuvre  did  not  succeed,  nor 
^  ^^  did  the  Athenians  listen  to  the  requisition  for 
reqaisitioii  banishing  the  sacril^ous  Alkmsednids.  On  the 
AiSieiiiaii/  contrary,  they  replied  that  the  Spartans  too  had  an 
T  ^'^^^  account  of  sacril^;e  to  clear  off ;  for  they  had  violated 
tion  of  the  sanctuary  of  Poseid6n  at  Cape  Tsenarus,  in  dragging 

aacriiege.  ^^  j^  ^^^  helot  suppliants  to  be  put  to  death,  and 
the  sanctuary  of  Ath^nd  Chalkicekus  at  Sparta,  in  blocking  up 
and  starving  to  death  the  guilty  regent  Pausanias.  To  require 
that  Laconia  might  be  cleared  of  these  two  acts  of  sacrilege,  was 
the  only  answer  which  the  Athenians  made  to  the  demand  sent 
for  the  banishment  of  Perikl^.*  Probably  the  actual  effect  of 
that  demand  was  to  strengthen  him  in  the  public  esteem ; '  very 
different  from  the  effect  of  the  same  manoeuvre  when  practised 
before  by  Kleomends  against  Eleisthen^ 

Other  Spartan  envoys  shortly  afterwards  arrived  with  fresh 
pjg^  y^  demands.  The  Athenians  were  now  required — 1.  To 
qoisitioiiB  withdraw  their  troops  from  Potidaea.  2.  To  replace 
Sparta  to  ^gina  in  its  autonomy.  3.  To  repeal  the  decree  of 
^hdniw^  exclusion  against  the  Megarians. 
ttie  troops  It  was  upon  the  latter  that  the  greatest  stress  was 
d«ra^  laid ;  an  intimation  being  held  out  that  war  might 
fJSo^^"*  be  avoided  if  such  repeal  were  granted.  We  see 
readmit  the  plainly  from  this  proceeding  that  the  Lacedsmonians 
to^^e^in  acted  in  concert  with  the  anti-Periklean  leaders  at 
harboiuw.  Athens.  To  Sparta  and  her  confederacy  the  decree 
against  the  Megarians  was  of  less  importance  than  the  rescue  of 
the  Ck)rinthian  troops  now  blocked  up  in  Potidaea.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  the  party  opposed  to  PeriklSs  would  have  much 
better  chance  of  getting  a  vote  of  the  assembly  against  him  on 
the  subject  of  the  Megarians ;  and  this  advantage,  if  gained, 
would  serve  to  enfeeble  his  influence  generally.  No  concession 
was  obtained  however  on  either  of  the  three  points ;  even  in 
respect  to  Megara,  the  decree  of  exclusion  was  vindicated  and 
upheld  against  all  the  force  of  opposition.  At  length  the  Lace- 
dtemonians—who  had  already  resolved  upon  war  and  had  sent 
these  envoys  in  mere  compliance  with  the  exigencies  of  ordinary 

I  Thacf  d.  i.  128, 186, 180.  "  Plutarch,  Periklte,  c.  83. 
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practice,  not  with  any  idea  of  bringing  about  an  accommodation 
— sent  a  third  batch  of  enyoys  with  a  proposition  which  at  least 
had  the  merit  of  disdoeing  tiieir  real  purpose  without  disguise. 
Bhamphias  and  two  other  Spartans  announced  to  the  Athenians 
the  simple  injunction  :  ^The  Lacedaemonians  wish  the  peace  to 
stand,  and  it  may  stand,  if  you  will  leave  the  Qreeks  autono- 
mous ".  Upon  this  demand,  so  very  different  from  the  preceding^ 
the  Athenians  resolved  to  hold  a  fresh  assembly  on  the  subject  of 
war  or  peace,  to  open  the  whole  question  anew  for  discussion, 
and  to  determine  once  for  all  on  a  peremptory  answer.^ 

The  last  demands  presented  on  the  part  of  Sparta,  which  went 
to  nothing  less  than  the  entire  extinction  of  the 
Athenian  empire — combined  with  the  character,  alike  perwm>tory 
wavering  and  insincere,  of  the  demands  previously  Jf^J^^ 
made,  and  with  the  knowledge  that  the  Spartan  P^^Pf^^^ 
confederacy  had  pronounced  peremptorily  in  favour  atAt^Mos 
of   war — seemed   likely  to   produce   unanimity   at  J^iSe  inb- 
Athens,  and  to  bring  together  this  important  as-  i«^  of  ww 
sembly  under  the  univenal  conviction  that  war  was  *"  *'****' 
inevitable.    Such  however  was  not  the  fact.    The  reluctance  to 
go  to  war  was  sincere  amidst  the  large  majority  of  the  assembly ; 
while  among  a  considerable  portion  of  them  it  was  so  prepon- 
derant, that  they  even  now  reverted  ^  the  opening  ^     . 
which  the  Lacedeemonians  had  before  held  out  about  difference  of 
the  anti-M^arian  decree,  as  if  that  were  the  chief  ^^  ^ 
cause  of  war.    There  was  much  difference  of  opinion  {?°^ifrz* 
among  the  speakers,  several  of.  whom  insisted  upon  roeech  of 
the  repeal  of  this  decree,  treating  it  as  a  matter  fiEur  ^^'^^ 
too  insignificant  to  go  to  war  about,  and  denouncing  the  obstinacy 
of  Perikl^  for  refusing  to  concede  such  a  trifle.'    Against  this 
opinion  Perikl^  entered  his  protest,  in  a  harangue  decisive  and 
encouraging,  which  Dionysius  of  Halikamassus  ranks  among 
the  best  speeches  in  Thucydid^     The  latter  historian  may 
probably  himself  have  heard  the  original  speech. 

1  Tfancyd.  L 189.    It  rather  appears,  weeks  between  Jannaiy  and  March 

from     the     words     of     Thacydidto,  481    B.C.   installed  in   the  house  of 

that   these  Tarioos  deouuids  of  the  the  proxenus  of  Sparta  at  Athens: 

Lacedemonians  were    made    by  vm  compare    Xenoph^n,   Hellenic   t.  4, 

embassy,    joined    by   new   members  22. 

axrivlnff  with  fresh  instmcUons,  bat        t  Thncyd.  L 18V ;  Plntarch,  Periklte, 

rfrmaintng  daring   a  month    or   six  c.  81. 
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^*  I  continue,  Athenians,  to  adhere  to  the  same  conviction,  that 
p^^m^  we  must  not  yield  to  the  Peloponnesians — though  I 
^^rennonaiy  know  that  men  are  in  one  mood  when  they  sanction 
▲SuHiiBJBB  the  resolution  to  go  to  war,  and  in  another  when 
not  to  yield,  actually  in  the  contest  —  their  judgments  then  de- 
pending upon  the  turn  of  events.  I  have  only  to  repeat  now 
what  I  have  said  on  former  occasions ;  and  I  adjure  you  who 
follow  my  views  to  adhere  to  what  we  jointly  resolve,  though  the 
result  should  be  partially  unfavourable,  or  else  not  to  take 
credit  for  wisdom  in  the  event  of  success.*  For  it  is  very  possible 
that  the  contingencies  of  events  may  depart  more  from  all  reason- 
able track  than  the  counsels  of  man :  such  are  the  unexpected 
turns  which  we  familiarly  impute  to  Fortune.  The  Lacedsemon- 
ians  have  before  now  manifested  their  hostile  aims  against  us, 
but  on  this  last  occasion  more  than  ever.  While  the  truce 
prescribes  that  we  are  to  give  and  receive  amicable  satisfaction 
for  our  differences,  and  each  to  retain  what  we  possess,  they  not 
only  have  not  asked  for  such  satisfaction,  but  repudiate  it  when 
tendered.  They  choose  to  settle  complaints  by  war  and  not  by 
discussion :  they  have  got  beyond  the  tone  of  complaint,  and  are 
here  already  with  that  of  command.  For  they  enjoin  us  to 
withdraw  from  Potidea,  to  leave  ^Egina  free,  and  to  rescind  the 
decree  against  the  Megarians  :  nay,  these  last  envoys  are  even 
come  to  proclaim  to  us  that  we  must  leave  all  the  Greeks  free. 
Now  let  none  of  you  believe  that  we  shall  be  going  to  war  about 
a  trifle  if  we  refuse  to  rescind  the  Megarian  decree,  which  they 
chiefly  put  forward  as  if  its  repeal  would  avert  the  war.  Let 
none  of  you  take  blame  to  yourselves  as  if  we  had  gone  to  war 
about  a  small  matter.  For  this  small  matter  contains  in  itself 
the  whole  test  and  trial  of  your  mettle  :  if  ye  yield  it,  ye  will 
l^esently  have  some  other  greater  exaction  put  upon  you,  like 
men  who  have  already  truckled  on  one  point  from  fear  ;  whereas 

1  Thncyd.  i.  140.    iy^tj^trai  yap  rdf  which  seems  to  have  been  agreeable 

(vii/^pdi  ritv  wpayiidrnv  ovy  ^ccov  o/ia-  to  his  taste.    afioBui  when  referred  to 

0wf   x**P^^^  ^  '^  f^i  oioyoittf  Tov  |v(t^opdf  is  used  in  a  passive  sense 

4»tfpw«ov  •  6i6vtp  Kol  TTiv  r^ynv  o<ra  mv  bv  no  means  common—*^  in  a  manner 

wapa  xiyop  fvfiBif ,  cuotfo^r  oirtaffBai.  I  wnich  cannot  be  learned,  departing 

oonld  hare  wished  in  the  translation  from    all    reasonable     calculation    . 

to  preserre  the  play  upon  the  words  ofiaBAf    when    referred    to    Stopoiai^ 

ifta^Mf    ^tapi^irat.    which    Thucydid^s  bears  its  usual  meaning— "  ignorant, 

introduces    into   this   sentence,  and  deficient  in  learning  or  in  reason ". 
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if  je  hold  out  stoutly,  je  will  make  it  dear  to  them  that  they 
must  deal  with  you  more  upon  a  footing  of  equality."  * 

Perikl^  then  examined  the  relative  strength  of  parties  and  the 
chances  of  war.    The  Peloponnesians  were  a  self- 
working  population,  with  few  slaves,  and  without  of  the  corn- 
wealth,  either  private  or  public :  they  had  no  means  JJJJ^^^i 
of  carrying  on  distant  or  long-continued  war.    They  probable 
were  ready  to  expose  their  persons,  but  not  at  aU  SSwS*or 
ready  to  contribute  from  their  very  narrow  means.'  ^^Jwi" 
In  a  border-war,  or  a  single  land-battle,  they  were 
invincible,  but  for  systematic  warfetre   against  a  power   like 
Athens,  they  had  neither  competent  headship,  nor  habits  of 
concert  and  punctuality,  nor  money  to  profit  by  opportunities, 
always  rare  and  accidental,  for  successful  attack.    They  might 
perhaps  establish  a  fortified  poet  in  Attica,  but  it  would  do  little 
serious  nuschief ;  while  at  sea,  their  inferiority  and  helplessness 
would  be  complete,  and  the  irresistible  Athenian  navy  would 
take  care  to  keep  it  sa    Nor  would  they  be  able  to  reckon  on 
tempting  away  the  able  foreign  seamen  from  Athenian  ships  by 
means  of  funds  borrowed  from  Olympia  or  Delphi.*   For  brides 
that  the  mariners  of  the  dependent  islands  would  find  themselves 
losers  even  by  accepting  a  higher  pay,  with  the  certainty  of 
Athenian  vengeance  afterwards — Athens  herself  would  suffice  to 
man  her  fleet  in  case  of  need,  with  her  own  citizens  and  metics :  she 
had  within  her  own  waUs  steersmen  and  mariners  better  as  well  as 
more  numerous  than  all  Greece  besides.    There  was  but  one  side 
on  which  Athens  was  vulnerable :  Attica  unfortunately  was  not 
an  island — it  was  exposed  to  invasion  and  ravage.    To  this  the 
Athenians  must  submit,  without  committing  the  imprudence  of 
engaging  a  land-battle  to  avert  it    They  had  abundant  lands  out 

1  Tlnicyd.  i.  140.  tmv  |mto6(«f,  ^^v^y  Sl^  ^r*  vvf  Si  rSSe 

ru^  wo^^y  KtafimyTimy  *7ir*»  ?*^        Ms  is  in  reply  to  those  hopes  which 

T^^X<«Kairroti«  aAAjiAowvvbvtv^af  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  y^^^  conceived  by 

iwi^iptiv,  ^g  Peloponnesian  leaders,  and  upon 

S  llincyd.  L  143.    •vn  koX  jctK^o-avrtf  which  the  Corinthian  speaker  in  the 

rwr  'Okyitviaaxp  4  A«A^ot«  xf»H^'^v  Peloponnesian  congress  nad  dwelt  (i. 

^10^  fuiioyt,  v«tp<^vTo  T)|AMr  vw/iofitlv  121).     Doubtless  Periklte  would  be 

Toirf  (€Pwi  n$y  vavrmvy  i»^  hnwv  fiiv  informed  of  the  tenor  of  all  these 

rifAw  itmw^Xmf,  ivfiiimnf  avrmv  rt  kai  pabllc  demonstiatioDS  at  Sparta. 
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of  Attica,  insular  as  well  as  contineiitalf  to  sapply  their  wants, 
while  they  could  in  their  turn,  by  means  of  their  navy,  ravage 
the  Peloponnesian  territories,  whose  inhabitants  had  no  sub- 
sidiary lajids  to  recur  to.^ 

"  Mourn  not  for  the  loss  of  land  and  houses  (continued  the 
orator).  Beserve  your  mourning  for  men :  houses  and  land 
acquire  not  men,  but  men  acquire  them.'  Nay,  if  I  thought  I 
could  prevail  upon  you,  I  would  exhort  you  to  march  out  and 
ravage  them  yourselves,  and  thus  show  to  the  Peloponnesians 
that  for  them  at  least  ye  will  not  truckle.  And  I  could  exhibit 
many  further  grounds  for  confidently  anticipating  success,  if  ye 
will  only  be  willing  not  to  aim  at  increased  dominion  when  we 
are  in  the  midst  of  war,  and  not  to  take  upon  yourselves  new 
self-imposed  risks ;  for  I  have  ever  been  more  afraid  of  our  own 
blunders  than  of  the  plans  of  our  enemy.'  But  these  are  matters 
for  future  discussion,  when  we  come  to  actual  operations :  for 
the  present,  let  us  dismiss  these  envoys  with  the  answer : — ^That 
we  will  permit  the  Megarians  to  use  our  markets  and  harbours, 
if  the  Lacedaemonians  on  their  side  will  discontinue  their 
(xendlasy  or)  summary  expulsions  of  ourselves  and  our  allies 
from  their  own  territory — for  there  is  nothing  in  the  truce  to 
prevent  either  one  or  the  other  :  That  we  will  leave  the  Qrecian 
cities  autonomous,  if  we  had  them  as  autonomous  at  the  time 
when  the  truce  was  made, — and  as  soon  as  the  Lacedssmonians 
shall  grant  to  iheir  allied  cities  autonomy  such  as  each  of  them 
shall  freely  choose,  not  such  as  is  convenient  to  Sparta :  That 
while  we  are  ready  to  give  satisfaction  according  to  the  truce,  we 
will  not  begin  war,  but  will  repel  those  who  do  begin  it  Such 
is  the  reply  at  once  just  and  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  this  city. 
We  ought  to  make  up  our  minds  that  war  is  inevitable :  the 
more  cheerfully  we  accept  it,  the  less  vehement  shall  we  find  our 
enemies  in  their  attack  ;  and  where  the  danger  is  greatest,  there 
also  is  the  final  honour  greatest,  both  for  a  state  and  for  a  private 
citizen.    Assuredly  our  fathers,  when  they  bore  up  against  the 

1  Thacyd.  L  141, 142«  148.                     .  Sx**  ^«  '^^^  rov  ir«pit<r«(r«<u,  i}r  c#cXi}r« 

^  S  Tlincyd.  L  143^.    n}r  r«  &A6^vp<nv  |ui^  opx^i'  r«  ju.)^  iin.Kracr$M  ofia  woKttiovim^, 

ouuMV  Kai  vq«  woitivBai^  4^Aa  ntv  truiLa^^  «cai  KiySvvcvi  avtf otp^rovc  ^^  wpQ<rrC9t€r- 

rmv*   oi>  jAp  ra8«  roitt  OKSpof,  oAA'  ol  0ai,  fiaXXov  yap  «c^6^l)liai  r«f  ot«cti«c 

SpSpt9  Tovra  rrwrrou  Vf***'  OfAoprtaf  i)  ras  riv  ivarrtmv  6ia- 

i  Thncyd,  L  144.    voAXa  M  icol  iMa  voia^. 
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PenianB — ^having  no  such  means  as  we  possess  to  start  from,  and 
even  compelled  to  abandon  all  that  they  did  posseeB  — both 
repelled  the  invader  and  brought  matters  forward  to  our  actual 
pitch,  more  by  advised  operation  than  by  good  fortune,  and  by  a 
daring  courage  greater  than  their  real  power.  We  ought  not  to 
fell  short  of  them :  we  must  keep  oflf  our  enemies  in  every  way, 
and  leave  an  unimpaired  power  to  our  successors."* 

These  animating  encouragements  of  Periklfe  carried  with  them 
the  majority  of  the  assembly,  so  that  answer  was  ,j^^ 
made  to  the  envoys,  such  as  he  recommended,  on  J?*T*ft 
each  of  the  particular  points  in  debate.      It  was  reoommen- 
announced  to  them,  moreover,  on  the  general  question  p^riSJ^ 
of  peace  or  war,  that  the  Athenians  were  prepared  to  JjjP  *°?  ^ 
discuss  all  the  grounds  of  complaint  against  them,  reply  sent 
pursuant  to  the  truce,  by  equal  and  amicable  arbi-  ***SP"**- 
tration,  but  that  they  would  do  nothing  under  authoritative 
demand.'    With  this  answer  the  envoys  returned  to  Sparta,  and 
an  end  was  put  to  negotiation. 

It  seems  evident,  from  the  account  of  Thucydid^  that  the 
Athenian  public  was  not  brought  to  this  resolution 
without  much    reluctance   and   great  fear  of    the  Thncydidte 
consequences,  especially  destruction  of  property  in  thin?>MS« 
Atdca ;  and  that  a  considerable  minority  took  oppo-  fe^ags,a]id 
sition  on  the  Megarian  decree — the  ground  skilfully  Ibe  two 
laid  by  Sparta  for  breaking  the  unanimity  of  her  S^STto**^ 
enemy,    and   strengthening   the   party  opposed    to  jjnbark 
Perikl^    But  we  may  also  decidedly  infer  from  the 
sune  historian — especially  from  the  proceedings  of  Corinth  and 
Sparta  as  he  sets  them  forth  —  that  Athens  could  not  have 
avoided  the  war  without  such  an  abnegation  both  of  dignity  and 
power  as  no  nation  under  any  government  will  ever  submit  to, 
and  as  would  even  have  left  her  without  decent  security  for  her 
individual  rights.     To  accept  the  war  tendered  to  her  was  a 
matter  not  merely  of  prudence  but  of  necessity :  the  tone  of 
exaction  assumed  by  the  Spartan  envoys  would  have  rendered 


1  Thncyd.  1. 148, 144.          ^  oviiv  KcXevtffUvot  voii^crcty,  Sliqi  M  Karm, 

S  Thncyd.  L  145.      km  to79  AoxeSot-  rdf  $vvBi)Ka^   frot/moi    cTkoi    SiaXvtoBtu 

fiavuMS  M-cxptVorro  r^  ixtiyov  yvmivg,  mpl    rmv    iyicXmiarmv     «irl     loji     ko) 

maB*  imaard  re  wt  c^pa<rc,  Kftt  rh  i^fiwm,v  b/juai^. 
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coDcession  a  mere  evidence  of  weakness  and  fear.  As  the  account 
of  Thucydidfis  bears  out  the  judgment  of  Periklfis  on  thw 
important  point^^  so  it  also  shows  us  that  Athens  was  not  less  in 
the  right  upon  the  received  principles  of  international  dealing. 
It  was  not  Athens  (as  the  Spartans^  themselves  afterwards  came 
to  feel),  but  her  enemies,  who  broke  the  provisions  of  the  truce, 
by  encouraging  the  revolt  of  Potidaea,  and  by  pronusing  invasion 
of  Attica :  it  was  not  Athens,  but  her  enemies,  who,  after  thus 
breaking  the  truce,  made  a  string  of  exorbitant  demands,  in  order 
to  get  up  as  good  a  case  as  possible  for  war.*  The  case  made  out 
by  Perikl^  justifying  the  war  on  grounds  both  of  right  and 
prudence,  is  in  all  its  main  points  borne  out  by  the  impartial 
voice  of  Thucydid^  And  though  it  is  perfectly  true  that  the 
ambition  of  Athens  had  been  great,  and  the  increase  of  her  power 
marvellous,  during  the  thirty-five  years  between  the  repulse  of 
Xerx^  and  the  Thirty  years'  truce,  it  is  not  less  true  that  by 
that  truce  she  lost  very  largely,  and  that  she  acquired  nothing  to 
compensate  such  loss  during  iJie  fourteen  years  between  the  truce 
and  the  Eorkyraaan  alliance.  The  policy  of  Periklds  had  not 
been  one  of  foreign  aggrandizement,  or  of  increasing  vexation 
and  encroachment  towards  other  Grecian  powers.  Even  the 
Eorkyraean  alliance  was  noway  courted  by  him,  and  was  in 
truth  accepted  with  paramount  regard  to  the  obligations  of  the 
existing  truce ;  while  the  circumstances,  out  of  which  that 
alliance  grew,  testify  a  more  forward  ambition  on  the  part  of 
Corinth  than  on  that  of  Athens,  to  appropriate  to  herself  the 
Korkyrsean  naval  force.  It  is  common  to  ascribe  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war  to  the  ambition  of  Athens,  but  this  is  a  partial 
view  of  the  case.  The  aggressive  sentiment,  partly  fear,  partly 
hatred,  was  on  the  side  of  the  Peloponnesians,  who  were  not 
ignorant  that  Athens  desired  the  continuance  of  peace,  but  were 

1  In  spite  of  the  contrary  yiew  taken  The  Spartans  thonght^saysThncydidte. 

by  Plutarch,  Perikl^,  c  81 :  and  in  ^i*  t^  wporifnf  woKifitf  (the  beginning  of 

Mb  comparison  of   PerikL  and  Fab.  the  Peloponnesian  war)  a^inpop  rb 

Max.  C  8.  irafMjf6fniiiui  fiaWoy  ytvivBtu,  ort  Tt  i% 

'Thucyd.  iy.  21.     oi  iiJkv  <Av  Awtf  UXaraiap  ^K$ov   e^/Satoi  ir  oiroviacf, 

dflu^rioi  To<rai/Ta  «tiroi',  yofU^ovrtf  rov%  Koi  tiprifiivov  iv  rot?  nfk6T9poy  ^v04JKai9 

'A0riva{ov9  iv  ri  wpXv  XP^*Y  vwovhitv  ini-  oirAa  /m^  iin^ifMiV iiv  Sucat  BiKbtvi  dt^vac, 

0viittyf  a^v  ok   hfoyrioviUvmv  icwAvc*  avrol  ovy  virwgovoy  H  SUatwpOKaXovjUpwv 

o€mt,    StiofUtnit    6i^  ctp^m^    i,a-fiLtvow  rmv  *A0rivaimy   kox   ii«l    rovro  €ue6Tmt 

See  also  an  important  passage  (rii.        *  Thucyd.  L  126.     5v«»«  a^ia^v  5rt 
18)  about  the  feelings  of  the  Spartans.    iLtyivrn  vp6^aati  «ti|  roO  iroAe/Mti'. 
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resolved  not  to  let  her  stand  as  she  was  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Tliirtj  years'  trace.  It  was  their  purpose  to  attack  her  and 
break  down  her  empire,  as  dangerous,  wrongful,  and  anti- 
Hellenic.  The  war  was  thus  partly  a  contest  of  principle, 
LaTolving  the  popular  proclamation  of  the  right  of  every  Qrecian 
state  to  autonomy,  against  Athens :  partly  a  contest  of  power, 
wbfirein  Spartan  and  Corinthian  ambition  was  not  less  con- 
spicuous, and  fai  more  aggressive  in  the  b^;inning,  than 
Athoiian. 

Conformably  to  what  is  here  said,  the  first  blow  of  the  war 
was  struck,  not  by  Athens,  but  against  her.    After  EqulTocal 
the  decisive  answer  given  to  the  Spartan  envoys,   5^r^7yet 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  previous  proceedings  proclaimed 
and  the  preparations  actually  going  on,  among  the  ttnick.  not 
Peloponnesian  confederacy,  the  truce  could  hardly   bJt'b^her 
be  said  to  be  still  in  force,  though  there  was  no  enemies, 
formal  proclamation  of  rupture.     A  few  weeks  passed  in  re- 
stricted and  mistrustful  intercourse ;  ^  though  individuals  who 
passed  the  borders  did  not  yet  think  it  necessary  to  take  a  herald 
with  them,  as  in  time  of  actual  war.    Had  the  excess  of  ambition 
been  on  the  side  of  Athens  compared  with  her  enemies,  this  was 
the  time  for  her  to  strike  the  first  blow,  carrying  with  it  of  course 
great  probability  of  success,  before  their  preparations  were  com- 
pleted.   But  she  remained  strictly  within  the  limits  of  the  truce, 
while  the  disastrous  series  of  mutual  aggressions,  destined  to  tear 
in  pieces  the  entrails  of  Hellas,  was  opened  by  her  enemy  and  her 
neighbour. 

The  little  town  of  Platsea,  still  hallowed  by  the  memorable 
victory  over  the  Persians  as  well  as  by  the  tutelary  ^ 
consecration  received  from  Pausanias,  was  the  scene  violation  of 
of  this  unforeseen  enterprise.     It  stood  in  Boeotia,  theThetonl 
immediately  north  of  Kithaerdn  ;  with  the  borders  of  ""*^!jL 
Attica  on  one  side,  and  the  Theban  territory  (from  Piataeain 
which  it  was  separated  by  the  river  Asopus)  on  the  ***•  "^  *^ 
other:  the  distance  between  Platsea  and  Thebes  being  about  seventy 
stadia,  or  eight  miles.    Though  Boeotian  by  descent,  the  Platseans 

1  Thucyd.  i.  146.    iinttXyyvvro  6'  ohm9    ^f  yap  ^(O^CWtf  I'a  yt-yv^fMi^ft  i^v,  koa 
ir   avraic    icai  ir«p'  aAA^Aovf   i^r»v,    wp6^uiri9  rov  woKMitMiy. 
•ucnptkrwf  #Uv,  atnnnvrmi  3*  ov'  awoK- 
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were  completelj  separated  from  the  Boeotian  league,  and  in 
hearty  alliance  (as  well  as  qualified  communion  of  civil  rights) 
with  the  Athenians,  who  had  protected  them  against  the  bitter 
enmity  of  Thdbes,  for  a  period  of  now  nearly  three  generations. 
But  in  spite  of  this  long  prescription,  the  Thebans,  as  chiefs  of 
the  Boeotian  league,  still  felt  themselves  wronged  by  the  separa- 
tion of  Platsea.  An  oligarchical  faction  of  wealthy  Platseans 
espoused  their  cause,^  with  a  view  of  subverting  the  democratical 
government  of  the  town — of  destroying  its  leaders,  their  political 
rivalB — and  of  establishing  an  oli^chy  with  themselves  as  the 
chiefs.  Naukleides,  and  others  of  this  faction,  entered  into  a 
secret  conspiracy  with  Eurymachus  and  the  oligarchy  of  ThSbes. 
To  both  it  appeared  a  tempting  prize,  since  war  was  doee  at 
hand,  to  take  advantage  of  this  ambiguous  interval,  before 
watches  had  been  placed  and  the  precautions  of  a  state  of  war 
commenced.  They  resolved  to  surprise  the  town  of  Platsea  in 
the  night,  during  a  period  of  religious  festival,  in  order  that  the 
population  might  be  most  completely  off  their  guard.'  Accord- 
B.a  481.  i^gij}  on  a  rainy  night  towards  the  dose  of  March^ 
March.  431  ^q^z  a  body  of  rather  more  than  300  Theban 

hoplites,  commanded  by  two  of  the  Boeotarchs,  Pythangelus  and 
Diemporus,  and  including  Eurymachus  in  the  ranks,  presented 
themselves  at  the  gate  of  Platsea  during  the  first  sleep  of  the 
citizens.  Naukleid^  and  his  partizans  opened  the  gate  and 
conducted  them  to  the  agora,  which  they  reached  and  occupied 
in  military  order  without  the  least  resistance.  The  best  part  of 
the  Theban  military  force  was  intended  to  arrive  at  Plataea  by 
break  of  day,  in  order  to  support  them.^ 

1  Thucyd.   iL  S.     /SovX^^roi  liia^  Proleg.  i.  o.  t^.  78,  and  ad  Thaoyd. 

iytKa  6vydti9^  avipas  re  twv  iroXir«»K  ii.  2 :  see  F.  W.  Ullrich,  Beitiige  sur 

rovs  <ri>iaxv  vnnvayriovt  Buu^tlpai,  koX  Brklftnmg    des    Thukydidds,    p.    92, 

rhf  w6kiv   ToU  ^paCott   irpoinroii^a-eu.  Hamburg,  184(5). 

Also  ill.  66.    S.v6fn9  otirpMToi  «al  xpn-         ^Thttcyd.  ii  2—b.     $ 4 iit rot.  6i  it 

fuurt  Kol ytfvffir.  Ac  r^y    ay o pay    ri.  owKa    .     .     .    cat 

'  Thacyd.  liL  68.  wtlwty  6  Kiipv^,  cZ  rts  fiovKtrai  KarA  rd 

S  ThlU^d.  ii.  2.      ofta  j)pt  ipyofUi^  irarpta  rSty  wavr^y  Botmrity  iv/ifiaxtiy^ 

seems  to  indicate  a  period  rather  before  rCBtvSai  vap  avrovf  rd  oirAo. 
than  after  the  first  of  April :  we  may        Dr.  Arnold  has  a  note  upon  this 

consider  the  bisection  of  the  Thncydi-  pasaa^,  explaining  TiBtvBax  or  Bixreat, 

dean  year  into  Bipo%  and  yei^wK  as  rd  oirAa  to  mean,  "piling  the  arms,'* 

marked  by  the  equinoxes.  His  summer  or  netting  rid  of  their  spears  and 

and  winter  are  each  a  half  of  the  shields  by  piling  them  all  in  one  or 

year  (Thucyd.  t.  20).  though  Poppo  more  heaps.    He  says— "  The  Thebans, 

erroneously  treats  the  Thucydidean  therefore,  as  usual  on  a  halt,  proceeded 

winter  as  only  four  months  (Poppo,  to  pile  their  arms,  and  by  inviting  the 
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Naakleid§8  and  his  friends,  following  the  instincts  of  political 
antipathy,  were  eager  to  conduct  the  Thebans  to  the 
houses  of  their  opponents  the  democratical  leaders,  in  of  p£tea 
order  that  the  latter  might  be  seiied  or  despatched.  ^^2*^®^ 
Bat  to  this  the  Thebans  would  not  consent    Believing  oUgarchicai 
themselTes  now  masters  of  the  town,  and  certain  of  a  S^Jn— 
large  reinforcement  at  daylight,  they  thought  they  Jetoctoent 
could  overawe  the  citizens  into  an  apparently  willing  ara  admit- 
acquiescence   in    their   terms,  without   any   actual  ^S^ra 
violence.    They  wished  moreover  rather  to  soften  and  atS«t*" 
justify,  than  to  aggravate,  the  gross  public  wrong  apparently 
already  committed.     Accordingly  their  herald  was  afterwards 
directed  to  invite  by  public  proclamation  all  Plataaans  TOweied 
who  were  willing  to  return  to  their  ancient  sympathies  and 
of  race  and  to  the  Boeotian  confederacy,  that  they  ^^P**"®^ 
should  come  forth  and  take  station  as  brethren  in  the  armed 
ranks  of  the  Thebans.    And  the  Platseans,  suddenly  roused  from 

Plataaans  to  oome  and  pile  theirs  with  a  slow  and  oncertain  operation  to 

them,  they  meant  that  they  should  resnme  the  arms :  so  that  when  the 

oome  in  arms  from  their  soTeial  houses  Platnans  attacked  tbem,  as  they  did 

to  join  them,  and  thus  naturally  pile  quite  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  and 

their  speaia  and  shields  with  those  of  while  it  was  yet  dark,  the  Thebans 

their  friends,  to  be  taken  up  together  would  have  been  (upon  Dr.  Arnold's 

with  theirs,  whenerer  there  should  be  supposition)  altogether  defenceless  and 

occasion  either  to  marcher  to %ht".  unarmed  (see  iL  8,  wpo<rifia\6¥  r« 

The  same  explanation  of  the  phrase  tv$v%  (oi  IIAarai]k)xaUf  X»P«^if«<rav 

had  before  been  given  b/  Wesseling  xara  rixoih-iraich  certainly  they 

and    Larcher,  ad    Herodot.  ix.   62 ;  were  not     Dr.  Arnold's  explanation 

thou^  Bahr  on  the  passage  is  more  may  suit  the  case  of  the  soldier  in 

satimctory.  camp,  but  certainly  not  that  of  the 

Both  Poppo  and  G011er  also  sane-  soldier  in  presence  of  an  enemy  or 

tioDed  Dr.  Arnold's  explanation ;  yet  I  under  circtunstances  of  danger :  the 

cannot  but  think  that  it  is  unsuitable  difference  of  the  two  will  be  found 

to  the  pasaace  before  us,  as  well  as  iUnstrated  in  Xenophdn.  Hellenic.  IL 

to  serenl  other  passages  in  which  i,6, 6. 

Ti0€ff6tu.  ra  SvAa  oocuTS :  there  may  be        Nor  do  the  passages  referred  to 

other  passages  in  which  it  will  suit,  but  by  Dr.  Arnold  himself  bear  out  his 

as  a  general  explanation  it  appears  to  interpretation  of  the  phrase  rCBto^ai  ri. 

me  inadmissible.    In  most  cases  the  oirAa.    That  interpretation  is  moreoTer 

words  mean   '*  armati  eoiuittert  "—to  not  conveniently  applicable  either  to 

ground  arms— to  maintain  rank,  resting  Thucyd.  viL  8,  or  yiiL  25— decidedly 

the  spear  and  shield  (see  Xenoph.  inapplicable  to  It.  68  (Btio-olmvov  rk 

Hellen.  ii.  4, 12)  upon  the  ground.    In  on-Aa).  in  the  description  of  tne  night 

the  incident  now  before  us,  the  Theban  attack  on    Megara,    very   analogous 

hoplites  enter  Platiea,  a  strange  town,  to  this  upon   Flatiea,  and  not  less 

with  the  population  decidedly  hostile  decidedly  inapplicable  to  two  passages 

and  likely  to  be  provoked  more  than  of  Xenophdn's  Anabasis,  L  6,  liTlv. 

ever  by  this  surprise ;  add  to  which,  8,  7. 

that  it  is  pitch  dark  and  a  rainy  night.        Schneider,  in  the  Lexicon  appended 

Is  it  likely  that  the  first  thing  which  to  his  edition  of  Xenophdn's  Anabasis, 

they  do  will  be  to  pile  their  arms  T  has  a  long  but  not  very  distinct  article 

The  da/knesB  alone  would  render  it  upon  riBtoBmi,  H,  ovAo. 
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sleep  by  the  astounding  news  that  their  great  enemy  was  master 
of  the  town,  supposed  amidst  the  darkness  that  the  number  of 
assailants  was  far  greater  than  the  reality;  so  that  in  spite 
of  their  strong  attachment  to  Athens,  they  thought  their  case 
hopeless,  and  began  to  open  negotiations.  But  finding  out  soon, 
in  spite  of  the  darkness,  as  the  discussion  proceeded,  that  the  real 
numbers  of  the  Thebans  were  not  greater  than  could  be  dealt 
with,  they  speedily  took  courage  and  determined  to  attack  them ; 
establishing  communication  with  each  other  by  breaking  through 
the  waUs  of  their  private  houses,  in  order  that  they  might  not  be 
detected  in  moving  about  in  the  streets  or  ways,^  and  forming 
barricades  with  waggons  across  such  of  these  ways  as  were 
suitable. 

A  little  before  daybreak,  when  their  preparations  were  fiiUy 
completed,  they  sallied  forth  from  their  houses  to  the  attack,  and 
immediately  came  to  dose  quarters  with  the  Thebans.  The 
latter,  still  fancying  themselves  masters  of  the  town,  and  relying 
upon  a  satisfactory  close  to  the  discussions  when  daylight  should 
arrive,  now  found  themselves  surprised  in  their  turn,  and  under 
great  disadvantages.  Having  been  out  all  night  under  a  heavy 
rain,  they  were  enclosed  in  a  town  which  they  did  not  know, 
with  narrow,  crooked,  and  muddy  ways,  such  as  they  would  have 
had  difficulty  in  tracking  out  even  by  daylight  Nevertheless,  on 
finding  themselves  suddenly  assailed,  they  got  as  well  as  they 
could  into  close  order,  and  repelled  the  Plateeans  two  or  three 
times.  The  attack  was  repeated  with  loud  shouts,  while  the 
women  also  screamed,  howled,  and  threw  tiles  from  the  flat- 

1  Thncyd.  U.  8.    iMxti  o^y  ^rtxcipif-  faire  le  si^  de  ohaqne  malson ;  et 

ria  eli'at.,  koc  ^rcX^rro  5topv<ro«rr«t  ce  qui  rendait  roeuTre  plus  ptfrilleaset 

Tovf  Koivoitf  Toiyovf  vap*  oAAif Aov«.  oir«v  (^est  que  les  insorgte  atkient  ^tabli,  de 

fM)  6td  rStv  66mv  ^aytpol  Sktiv  t6vnf,  chaque  maiflon  k  chax^ue  maison,  des 

iiJLa$<is  re  lycv  rAr  ^wo{^vyCuv  it  rkt  communications  int^rienres  qui  reliai- 

idovf  KoBiarna-ay,  Iv   imi  rttxovf  it  ent  les  msisons  entre  ellea,  en  aorte 

Kttl  roAAa  4{i)prvoi',  Ac.  qu'ili  pouTaient  se  rendre,  comme  par 

I  may  illnatrate  this  by  a  short  ex*  une  allee  couverte,  d'nn  point  ^oigni 
tract  from  the  letter  of  M.  Marrast,  jnsqu'au  centre  d'nne  suite  de  barn- 
mayor  of  Paris,  to  the  National  Assem-  cades  qui  les  prot^geaient  **.  (Lettre 
bly,  written  during  the  formidable  in-  public  dans  le  Journal,  Le  National, 
surrection  of  June  25, 1848,  in  that  city,  June  26, 1848.) 

and  describing  the  proceedings  of  the        A  similar  establishment  of  internal 

insurgents :  "Dans  la  plupart  des  rues  communication     between     adjoining 

longues,  ^troites,  et  couvertes  de  barrl-  houses  in  the  street  was  one  of  the 

ca^  qui  Tont  de  I'Hdtel  de  Ville  k  la  most  memorable  features  of  the  heroic 

Rue  St.  Antoine,  la  garde  nitionale  defence  of  Saragossaagainst  the  French, 

mobile,  et  la  troupe  de  lign«*,  ont  dii  in  the  Peninsular  War. 
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roofed  houses,  until  at  length  the  Thebans  became  dismajed  and 
broken.  Bat  flight  was  not  less  difficult  than  resistaBA^ ;  for 
thej  could  not  find  their  way  out  of  the  city,  and  even  tb«  gate 
by  which  they  entered,  the  only  one  open,  had  been  closed  by  a 
Flataean  citizen,  who  thrust  into  it  the  point  of  a  javelin  in  place 
of  the  p^  whereby  the  bar  was  commonly  held  fast  Dispersed 
about  the  city  and  pursued  by  men  who  knew  every  inch  of  the 
ground,  some  ran  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  jumped  down  on  the 
outside,  most  of  them  perishing  in  the  attempt — a  few  others 
escaped  through  an  unguarded  gate,  by  cutting  through  the  bar 
with  a  hatchet  which  a  woman  gave  to  them — while  the  greater 
number  ran  into  the  open  doors  of  a  large  bam  or  building  in 
conjunction  with  the  wall,  mistaking  these  doors  for  an  approach 
to  ike  town-gate.  They  were  here  blocked  up  without  a  chance 
of  escape,  and  the  Platseans  at  first  thought  of  setting  fire  to  the 
building.  Bat  at  length  a  convention  was  concluded,  whereby 
Uiey,  as  well  as  the  other  Thebans  in  the  city,  agreed  to  surrender 
at  discretion.^ 

Had  the  reinforcements  from  Thebes  arrived  at  the  expected 
hour,  this  disaster  would  have  been  averted.    But  the  j^^^^^  ^^^^^ 
heavy  rain   and  dark  night   retarded  their  whole  inUndedto 
march,  while  the  river  As6pus  was  so  much  swollen  Thdbes  to 
as  to  be  with  difficulty  fordable  :  so  that  before  they   JJS^to  * 
reached  the  gates  of  Platsea,  their  comrades  within  early  in  the 
were  either  slain  or  captured.    Which  fate  had  befallen   theyiSe'' 
them,  the  Thebans  without  could  not  tell;  but  they   ^^^2^**^ 
immediately  resolved  to  seize  what  they  could  find,   and  the 
persons  as  well  as  property,  in  the  Plataean  territory   the  Ae^pn* 
(no  precautions  having  been  taken  as  yet  to  guard  ^JJ^ence 
against  the  perils  of  war  by  keeping  within  the  waUs),   hostilitiee 
in  order  that  they  might  have  something  to  exchange  fStnan 
for  such  Thebans  as  were  prisoners.     Before  this  JJ^JL*"* 
8t^  could  be  executed,  however,  a  herald  came  forth   without  the 
from  the  town  to  remonstrate  with  them  upon  their 
tuiholy  proceeding  in  having  so  flagrantly  violated  the  truce,  and 
especiaUy  to  warn  them  not  to  do  any  wrong  without  the  walla. 
If  they  retired  without  inflicting  further  mischief,  their  prisoners 

1  Thucyd.  iL  8,  4. 
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within  should  be  given  up  to  them  ;  if  otherwise,  these  prisoners 
would  be  slain  immediately.  A  convention  having  been  con- 
cluded and  sworn  to  on  this  basis,  the  Thebans  retired  without 
any  active  measures. 

Such  at  least  was  the  Theban  account  of  what  preceded  their 
retirement  But  the  Plataeans  gave  a  different  statement: 
denying  that  they  had  made  any  categorical  promise  or  sworn 
any  oath,  and  affirming  that  they  had  engaged  for  nothing 
except  to  suspend  any  decisive  step  with  regard  to  the  prisoners, 
until  discussion  had  been  enteral  into  to  see  if  a  satisfactory 
agreement  could  be  concluded. 

As  Thucydid^  records  both  of  these  statements,  without 
Parley  intimating  to  which  of  the  two  he  himself  gave  the 

JjJjJJ^*  preference,  we  may  presume  that  both  of  them  found 
and  the  credence  with  respectable  persons.  The  Theban  story 
foT^  is  undoubtedly  the  most  probable  :  but  the  Hataeans 

^e^attor  ^PP^^T  to  have  violated  the  understanding,  even  upon 
eraciiAte  their  own  construction  of  it.  For  no  sooner  had  the 
tory—the  Thebans  retired,  than  they  (the  Platseans)  hastily 
JJJjJjJj^  brought  in  their  citizens  and  the  best  of  their  mov- 
dpiatapa  able  property  within  the  walls,  and  then  slew  all 
^'^  ^'  their  prisoners  forthwith,  without  even  entering  into 
the  formalities  of  negotiation.  The  prisoners  thus  put  to  death, 
among  whom  was  Eurymachus  himself  were  180  in  number.^ 

On  the  first  entrance  of  the  Theban  assailants  at  night,  a 
messenger  had  started  &om  Platsea  to  carry  the  news  to  Athens  : 

1  Thacyd.  IL  6, 6 ;  Herodot.  tU.  288.  of  Sparta,  planned  the  enrpriee  of 

Demosthente  (cont  Neaeram.  c  26,  p.  PlataBa— ti^t  the  PlattBans  onlv  dis- 

1879)  agrees  with  ThocydidM  in  the  covered,  when  morning  dawned,  the 

statement  that  the  PlattBans  slew  their  small  real  number  of  the  Thebans  in 

prisoners.    From  whom  Diod6ras  bor-  the  town— that  the  larger  body  of  The* 

rowed  his  inadmissible  story,  that  the  bans,  when  thev  at  last  did  arrire  near 

PlatcBans  gave  np  their  prisoners  to  the  Platsea  after  tne  great  delay  in  their 

Thebaus,  I  cannot  teU  (Diodto.  zil.  41,  march,  were  forced  to  retire  by  the 

42).  nnmeroos  force  arriving  from  Athens, 

The  passage  in  this  Oration  against  and  that  the  Platieans  then  destroyed 

Neeera  is  also  curious,  both  as  it  agrees  their  prisoners  in  the  town.    Demos- 

with  Thncydidds  on  many  points  and  thenfis  mentions  nothing  abont  any 

as  it  differs  from  him  on  several  others:  convention    between     the    Platseans 

in  some  sentences,  even  the  words  agree  and  the  Thebans  without  the  town, 

with  Thuqrdiddsfi  yap 'A(rwirbfirorafa>f  resoecting     the     Theban     prisoners 

fi^yat  ippvif,  KoX  ota/3i}vai  ov  pifSioy  Jjv^  within. 

Ac :  compare  Thncyd.  il.  2) ;  while        On  every  point  on  which  the  narra- 

on  other  points  there  is  discrepancy,  tive  of  Thucydidds  differs  from  that  of 

I>emosthen6s  (or  the  Pseudo-Demos-  Demosthente,  the  former  stands  out  as 

thends)  states  that  Archidamus,  king  the  most  coherent  and  credible. 
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a  second  messeDger  followed  him  to  report  the  victory  and  capture 
of  the  prisoners,  as  soon  as  it  had  been  achieved.  MMnra 
The  Athenians  sent  back  a  herald  without  delay,  toAt^ST* 
enjoining  the  Plateeans  to  take  no  step  respecting  — «niw«r. 
the  prisoners  untQ  consultation  should  be  had  with  Athens. 
Periklds  doubtless  feared  what  turned  out  to  be  the  fact ;  for  the 
prisoners  had  been  slain  before  his  messenger  could  arrive. 
Apart  from  the  terms  of  the  convention,  and  looking  only  to  the 
reoeived  practice  of  ancient  warfare,  their  destruction  could  not 
be  denounced  as  unusually  cruel,  though  the  Thebans  afterwards, 
when  fortune  was  in  their  favour,  chose  to  designate  it  as  such.* 
But  impartial  contemporaries  would  notice,  and  the  Athenians  in 
particular  would  deeply  lament,  the  glaring  impolicy  of  the  act 

For  Thdbes  the  best  thing  of  all  would  of  course  be  to  get  back 
her  captured  citizens  forthwith ;  but  next  to  that,  the  least  evil 
would  be  to  hear  that  they  had  been  put  to  death.  In  the  hands 
of  the  Athenians  and  Platseans,  they  would  have  been  the  means 
of  obtaining  from  her  much  more  valuable  sacrifices  than  their 
lives,  considered  as  a  portion  of  Theban  power,  were  worth  :  so 
strong  was  the  feeling  of  sympathy  for  imprisoned  citizens, 
several  of  them  men  of  rank  and  importance,  as  may  be  seen  by 
the  past  conduct  of  Athens  after  the  battle  of  Eordneia,  and  by 
that  of  Sparta  (hereafter  to  be  recounted)  after  the  taking  of 
Sphakt^ria.  The  Plateeans,  obeying  the  simple  instinct  of  wrath 
and  vengeance,  threw  away  this  great  political  advantage,  which 
the  more  long-sighted  Periklds  would  gladly  have  turned  to 
account 

At  the  time  when  the  Athenians  sent  their  herald  to  Platsea, 
they  also  issued  orders  for  seizing  all  Boeotians  who 
migiht  be  found  in  Attica ;  while  they  lost  no  time  in  ^^^ij. 
sending  forces  to  provision  Platsea  and  placing  it  on  J^J^JPS®: 
the  footing  of  a  garrison  town,  removing  to  Athens  thAwT 
the  old  men  and  sick,  with  the  women  and  children.  J?"^  ^* 
No  complaint  or  discussion  respecting  the  recent  sur-  ^f\f^ 
prise  was  thought  of  by  either  party.    It  was  evident  striking  in*^ 
to  both  that  the  war  was  now  actually  begun—that  p^^^* 
nothing  was  to  be  thought  of  except  the  means  of 

IThncycLiU.SS. 
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carrying  it  on — and  that  there  could  be  no  further  personal  inter- 
course except  under  the  protection  of  heralds.^  The  incident  at 
Platsea,  striking  in  allits  points,  wound  up  all  partiesto  the  full  pitch 
of  warlike  excitement  A  spirit  of  resolution  and  enterprise  was 
abroad  everywhere,  especially  among  those  younger  citizens,  yet 
unacquainted  with  the  actual  bitterness  of  war,  whom  the  long 
truce  but  just  broken  had  raised  up.  And  the  contagion  of  high- 
strung  feeling  spread  from  the  leading  combatants  into  every 
comer  of  Greece,  manifesting  itself  partly  in  multiplied  oradee, 
prophecies,  and  religious  legends  adapted  to  the  moment'  A 
recent  earthquake  at  DMos,  too,  as  well  as  various  other  extraor- 
dinary physical  phsenomena,  were  construed  as  prognostics  of  the 
awful  struggle  impending — a  period  fatally  marked  not  less  by 
eclipses,  earthquakes,  drought,  famine,  and  pestilence,  than  by 
the  direct  calamities  of  war.' 
An  aggression  so  unwarrantable  as  the  assault  on  Platsea  tended 
doubtless  to  strengthen  the  unanimity  of  the  Athenian 
tlon^OT  assembly,  to  silence  the  opponents  of  Perikl^  and  to 
^BT  ^  the    igjj^j  additional  weight  to  those  frequent  exhortations  * 

Athens-       whereby  the  great  statesman  was  wont  to  sustain  the 

intimatioiis  /.i.  ^  -riti* 

sent  round     courage  of  his  countrymen.     Intelligence  was  sent 

— Akar^^  round  to  forewarn  and  hearten  up  the  numerous  allies 

nanians        of  Athens,  tributary  as  well  as  free.    The  latter,  with 

acqufr^       the  exception  of  the  Thessalians,  Akamanians,  and 

asiofi^^     Messenians  at  Naupaktus,  were  all  insular — Ghians, 

recent  cap-     Lesbians,  Korkyraeans,  and  Zakynthians.      To  the 

Amphiio-       island  of  Eephallenia  the  Athenians  sent  envoys,  but 

by^e^^^  it  was  not  actually  acquired  to  their  alliance  until  a 

Atiienian      few  months  afterwards.'    With  the  Akamanians,  too, 

their  connexion  had  only  been  commenced  a  short 

time  before,  seemingly  during  the  preceding  summer,  arising  out 

of  the  circumstances  of  the  town  of  Argos  in  Amphilochia. 

That  town,  situated  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  Ambrakian 

Gulf,  was  originally  occupied  by  a  portion  of  the  Amphilochi,  a 

non-Hellenic  tribe,  whose    lineage  apparently  was  something 

^  Thncyd.  ii.  1—6.  <  Thuoyd.  U.  18.    imp  koX  vptfrcpor, 

SThncyd.  ii.  7,  8.    i|  re  aXXri  'EAXav  Ac.     cAtyf  6k  «ai  iiXka.   otavcp   cim- 

vaa-a   /i,  e  r  tf  m  p  o  «   i^i',   ^vviov<rS»y  rity  tf  e  t,  Htputkris  cf  iir66ttitv  rov  repi^co-- 

wptirttv  n6\9wv.  $ou  tc5  noMum. 

s  Thncyd.  i.  28.  B  fhucydT  U.  7,  22,  80. 
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intennediote  between  Akarnanians  and  Epirota.  Some  coloniats 
&om  Ambrakia,  having  been  admitted  as  co-reaidents  with  the 
Amphiloduan  inhabitants  of  this  town,  presently  expelled  them, 
and  retained  the  town  with  its  territory  exclusively  for  them- 
selvee*  The  expelled  inhabitants,  fraternizing  with  their  fellow- 
tribes  around  as  well  as  with  the  Akarnanians,  looked  out  for  the 
means  of  restoration,  and  in  order  to  obtain  it  invited  the 
assistance  of  Athens.  Accordingly  the  Athenians  sent  an  expe- 
dition of  thirty  triremes  under  Phormio,  who,  joining  the 
Amphilochians  and  Akarnanians,  attacked  and  carried  Argos, 
reduced  the  Ambrakiots  to  slavery,  and  restored  the  town  to  the 
Amphilochians  and  Akarnanians.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
the  alliance  of  the  Akarnanians  with  Athens  was  first  concluded, 
and  that  their  personal  attachment  to  the  Athenian  admiral 
Phormio  commenced.^ 

The  numerous  subjects  of  Athens,  whose  contributions  stood 
embodied  in  the  annual  tribute,  were  distributed  all 
ov^  and  around  the  iEgean,  including  all  the  islands  and  rl.^ 
north  of  Krfite,  with  the  exception  of  Mfilos  and  ^^^^^ 
Thera.'    Moreover  the  elements  of  force  collected  in  her  aliiee— 
Athens  itself  were  fully  worthy  of  the  metropolis  of  ^d  narai 
so  great  an  empire.     Perikl^  could  make  a  report  to  ^SSire. 
his  countrymen  of  300  triremes  fit  for  active  service  ; 
1200  horsemen  and  horse-bowmen  ;  1600  bowmen  ;  and  the  great 
force  of  all,  not  less  than  29,000  hoplites— mostly  citizens,  but  in 
part  also  metics.     The  chosen  portion  of  these  hoplites,  both  as 
to  age  and  as  to  equipment,  were  13,000  in  number  ;  while  the 
remaining  16,000,  including  the  elder  and  younger  citizens  and 
the  metics,  did  garrison  duty  on  the  walls  of  Athens  and  Peirseus 
—on  the  long  line  of  wall  which  connected  Athens  both  with 
Peineus  and  Phaldrum— and  in  the  various  fortified  posts  both 
in  and  out  of  Attica.     In  addition  to  these  large  military  and 
naval  forces,  the  city  possessed  in  the  acropolis  an  accumu- 

1  Thncyd.  iL  68.    The  time  at  which  B.C.  (i.  64) :  and  the  expedition  against 

thin  expedition  of  Phonnio  and  the  Aigos  probably  occurred  between  that 

capture  of  Araos  happened  is  not  pre*  event  and  the  naval  conflict  of  Korky. 

dselv  marked  oy  Thncydidte.    Buthia  neans  and  Athenians  a^^ainst  Ck)rin- 

words  seem  to  imply  that  it  was  before  thians  with  their  allies,  Ambrakiots 

the  commencement  of  the  war,  as  Poppo  included— which  conflict  had  happened 

obserres.    Phormio  was  sent  to  Coal-  in  the  preceding  spring. 
kidik6  about  October  or  November,  482        >  Thucyd.  ii.  9. 
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lated  treatore  of  coined  diver  amoanting  to  not  leas  than  6000 
talents,  or  about  £1,400,000,  derived  from  annual  laying  hj  of 
tribute  from  the  aUiea  and  perhaps  of  other  revenues  besides. 
The  treasure  had  at  one  time  been  as  large  as  9700  talents^ 
or  about  ;£2,2d0,000,  but  the  cost  of  the  recent  religious 
and  architectural  decorations  at  Athena,  as  well  as  the  siege  of 
Potidsea,  had  reduced  it  to  6000.  Moreover  the  acropolis  and 
the  tamples  throughout  the  city  were  rich  in  votive  offerings, 
deposits,  sacred  plate,  and  silver  implements  for  the  processions 
and  festivals,  &c.,  to  an  amount  estimated  at  more  than  500 
talents,  while  the  great  statue  of  the  goddess  recently  set  up 
by  Pheidias  in  the  Parthenon,  composed  of  ivory  and  gold,  in- 
cluded a  quantity  of  the  latter  metal  not  less  than  40  talents  in 
weight — equal  in  value  to  more  than  400  talents  of  silver — and 
all  of  it  so  arranged  that  it  could  be  taken  off  from  the  statue  at 
pleasure.  In  alluding  to  these  sacred  valuables  among  the 
resources  of  the  state,  Periklds  spoke  of  them  only  as  open  to  be 
so  applied  in  case  of  need,  with  the  firm  resolution  of  replacing 
them  during  the  first  season  of  prosperity,  just  as  the  Corinthians 
had  proposed  to  borrow  from  Delphi  and  Olympia.  Besides  the 
hoard  thus  actually  in  hand,  there  came  in  a  laige  annual  revenue, 
amounting  under  the  single  head  of  tribute  from  the  subject 
allies,  to  600  talents,  equal  to  about  ;n38,000 ;  besides  all  other 
items,^  making  up  a  general  total  of  at  least  1000  talents,  or 
about  £230,000. 

To  this  formidable  catalogue  of  means  for  war  were  to  be 
Ample  added  other  items  not  less  important,  but  which  did 

Se'SSSl-^  not  admit  oi  being  weighed  and  numbered :  the 
dfl^eex-  unrivalled  maritime  skill  and  discipline  of  the  seamen 
SnSdte  Si  — ^d  democratical  sentiment,  alike  fervent  and  unani- 
the  lesoit.  mous,  of  the  general  mass  of  citizens — and  the  superior 
development  of  directing  intelligence.  And  when  we  consider 
that  the  enemy  had  indeed  on  his  side  an  irresistible  land  force, 
but  scarcely  anything  else — ^few  ships,  no  trained  seamen,  no 
funds,  no  powers  of  combination  or  headship — ^we  may  be  satisfied 
that  there  were  ample  materials  for  an  orator  like  Periklte  to 
draw  an  encouragmg  picture  of  the  future.    He  could  depict 

1  Thncyd.  U.  18 ;  Xenopbta,  Annb—to,  tU.  4. 
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AfheoB  88  holding  PeloponnSeiiB  under  nege  by  means  of  her 
BTivy  and  a  chain  of  insular  poets  ;^  and  he  could  guarantee 
Micoeas'  as  the  sure  reward  of  persevering,  orderly,  and  well-con- 
jidered  exertion,  combined  with  firm  endurance  under  a  period 
of  temporary,  but  unavoidable,  suffering ;  and  combined  too  with 
another  condition  hardly  less  difficult  for  Athenian  temper  to 
comply  with — abstinence  from  seductive  speculations  of  distant 
enterprise,  while  their  force  was  required  by  the  necessities  of 
war  near  home.'  But  such  prospects  were  founded  upon  a  long- 
sighted calculation,  looking  beyond  immediate  loss,  and  therefore 
iU-calcnlated  to  take  hold  of  the  mind  of  an  ordinary  citizen — or 
St  any  rate  likely  to  be  overwhelmed  for  the  moment  by  the 
pressure  of  actual  hardship.  Moreover,  the  best  which  Periklds 
could  promise  was  a  successful  resistance — ^the  unimpaired  main- 
tenance of  that  great  empire  to  which  Athens  had  become  accus- 
tomed ;  a  policy  purely  conservative,  without  any  stimulus  from 
the  hope  of  positive  acquisition — and  not  only  without  the 
sympathy  of  other  states,  but  with  feelings  of  simple  acquiescence 
on  the  part  of  most  of  her  allies — of  strong  hostility  everywhere 
else. 

On  all  these  latter  points  the  position  of  the  Peloponnesian 
alliance  was  hi  more  encouraging.    So  powerful  a 
body  of  confederates  had  never  been  got  together —  ^^  power 
not  even  to  resist  Xerx§s.  Not  only  the  entire  strength  J^f^J* 
of  Peloponnesus  (except  Argeians  and  Acheeans,  both  Pelopanne- 
of  whom  were  neutral  at  first,  though  the  Achsean  _ thevare 
town  of  Pell^d  joined  even  at  the  beginning,  and  all  JjS  oln^^ 
the  rest  subsequently)  was  brought  together,  but  also  fldenoeof 
^eMegarians,  Boeotians,  Phokians,OpuntianLokrians,  §oim 
Ambrakiots,  Leukadians,  and  Anaktorians.     Among  ^J^!^. 
these,  Corinth,  Megara,  Sikydn,  Pell^nd,  Elis,  Ambrakia, 
and  Leukas  furnished  maritime  force,  while  the  Boeotians,  Pho- 
kians,  and  Lokrians  supplied  cavalry.    Many  of  these  cities 
however  supplied  hoplites  besides;  but  the  remainder  of  the 

1  Tlmcyd.  U.  7.  ^  fitfialmt  Wpi^  t^v  rpo^rw,  xol  wdw  &v  Af^MK  vcptyf 
ncAowimMvr  icar«roAc^i}ax>rrtf.  tL  yia0ai  riv  II«Aoirovtnf<ru*v  ivrmv  n^ 
90.      Wptf    T^r     ntAo«W)|ax>r    voAt-    voA^jum*. 

S  Tnocyd.  L  144.    $v  iBikirn  Aoxfiv  n 
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confederateB  furnished  hoplites  only.  It  was  upon  this  latter 
force,  not  omitting  the  powerful  Bo&otian  cavalry,  that  the  main 
reliance  was  placed  ;  especially  for  the  first  and  most  important 
operation  of  the  war — the  devastation  of  Attica.  Bound  together 
by  the  strongest  common  feeling  of  active  antipathy  to  Athens, 
the  whole  confederacy  was  full  of  hope  and  confidence  for  this 
immediate  forward  march — gratifying  at  once  both  to  their 
hatred  and  to  their  love  of  plunder,  by  the  hand  of  destruction 
laid  upon  the  richest  country  in  Greece — and  presenting  a  chance 
even  of  terminating  the  war  at  once,  if  the  pride  of  the  Athenians 
should  be  so  intolerably  stung  as  to  provoke  them  to  come  out 
and  fight  Certainty  of  immediate  success,  at  the  first  outset — a 
common  purpose  to  be  accomplished  and  a  common  enemy  to  be 
put  down,  with  favourable  sympathies  throughout  Greece — all 
these  circumstances  filled  the  Peloponnesians  with  sanguine  hopes 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  And  the  general  persuasion  was 
that  Athens,  even  if  not  reduced  to  submission  by  the  first 
invasion,  could  not  possibly  hold  out  more  than  two  or  three 
summers  against  the  repetition  of  this  destructive  process.^ 
Strongly  did  this  confidence  contrast  with  the  proud  and  resolute 
submission  to  necessity,  not  without  desponding  anticipations  of 
the  result,  which  reigned  among  the  auditors  of  Perikl^' 
But  though  the  Peloponnesians  entertained  confident  belief  of 

carrying  their  point  by  simple  land-campaign,  they 
Ij^^^  <^^  ^ot  neglect  auxiliary  preparations  for  naval  and 
K»*  S*r*        prolonged  war.    The  Lacedaemonians  resolved  to  make 

up  the  naval  force  already  existing  among  themselves 
and  their  allies  to  an  aggregate  of  500  triremes ;  chiefly  by  the 
aid  of  the  friendly  Dorian  cities  on  the  Italian  and  Sicilian  coast. 
Upon  each  of  them  a  specific  contribution  was  imposed,  together 
with  a  given  contingent ;  orders  being  transmitted  to  them  to 
make  such  preparations  silently  without  any  immediate  declara- 
tion of  hostility  against  Athens,  and  even  without  refusing  for  the 

^1  Thucyd.  tU.  28.      iax)v  Kor*  opyaf  imv  avrStv,  irpht  &  i4toPtta'$€  rb 

Tou  iroXcftov,  oi  fiiv  iviavrhy,  oi  ii  ovo,  irpuror,     irt Ofyeyt vijcrtfai,     xara- 

oi  Si  rpiwv  7«  #r»v,    oiBtif   vAe^w  ^ponfo-OKref     nfiij     koX     riiv     2uecAtac 

XP^for,     iv6fii^ov     wtpioCctiv  t^Cta^t.    It  is  Kikias,  who,  in  dissoad- 

avTovf  (the  Athenians)  el  oi  IleAo-  ing  the  expedition  against  Syracuse, 

v0vvi/i<riot,  i<rfiakoi*¥  it  r^v  x«i>*  reminds  the  Athenians  of  their  past 

fiav:  compare T.  14.  despondency  at  the  beginning  of  the 

SThucyd.  vi.  11.   BUih  wapdi  yvm-  war. 
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present  to  admit  any  single  Athenian  ship  into  their  harhours.^ 
Besides  this,  the  Lacedaemonians  laid  their  schemes  for  sending 
envoys  to  the  Persian  king  and  to  other  barharic  powers — a 
remarkable  evidence  of  melancholy  revolution  in  Grecian  affairs, 
when  that  potentate,  whom  the  common  arm  of  Greece  had  so 
hardly  repulsed  a  few  years  before,  was  now  invoked  to  bring  the 
Phoenician  fleet  again  into  the  iBgean  for  the  purpose  of  crushing 
Athens. 

The  invasion  of  Attica  however  without  delay  was  the  primary 
object  to  be  accomplished  ;  and  for  that  the  Lacedse-   ,>,  ^^  ^ 
monianfi  issued  circular  orders  immediately  after  the  the  corn- 
attempted  surprise  of  Platcea.    Though  the  vote  of  the  ^^eriS^ 
alUes  was  requisite  to  sanction  any  war,  yet  when  that  ^j»  *t  the 
vote  had  once  been  passed,  the  Lacedaemonians  took  Corinth 
upon  themselves  to  direct  all  tihe  measures  of  execu-  Snw»t  t?* 
tion.    Two-thirds  of  the  hoplites  of  each  confederate  ^S**® 
city — apparently  two-thirds  of  a  certain  assumed  rating 
for  which  the  city  was  held  liable  in  the  books  of  the  confederacy, 
so  Uiat  the  Boeotians  and  others  who  furnished  cavalry  were  not 
constrained  to  send  two-thirds  of  their  entire  force  of  hoplites — 
were  summoned  to  be  present  on  a  certain  day  at  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth,  with  provisions  and  equipment  for  an  expedition  of 
some  length.'    On  the  day  named,  the  entire  force  was  found 
duly  assembled.    The  Spartan  king  Archidamus,  on  taking  the 
command,  addressed  to  the  commanders  and  principal  officers 
from  each  city  a  discourse  of  solemn  warning  as  well  as  encourage- 
ment    His  remarks  were  directed  chiefly  to  abate  the  tone  of 
sanguine  over-confidence  which  reigned  in  the  army.     After 
adverting  to  the  magnitude  of  the  occasion,  the  mighty  impulse 
agitating  all  Greece,  and  the  general  good  wishes  which  accom- 
panied ihem  against  an  enemy  so  much  hated,  he  admonished 
them  not  to  let  their  great  superiority  of  numbers  and  bravery 
seduce  them  into  a  spirit  of  rash  disorder.    "  We  are  about  to 
attack  (he  said)  an  enemy  admirably  equipped  in  every  way,  so 
that  we  may  expect  certainly  that  they  will  come  out  and  fight,* 

1  TfancTd.  tt.  7.    Diodteos  laji  that   been  actually  farniahed. 
the  Italian  and  SfdUan  alUes  were        >  Thncyd.  U.  10—12. 
reqnfaed  to  fnrniih  «0  triremee  (xiL        »  Thncyd.  iL  IL    ior*  xt>^  «f*  »*nf 
411  Notlifaicof  thekindnemitohaTe   iXirt{««r  ata  H^x^  Ur«i  avrovf , «( |ii|  xal 
^^  6—4 
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even  if  ihej  be  not  now  actually  on  the  marcli  to  meet  ns  at  the 
border,  at  least  when  they  see  us  in  their  territory  ravaging  and 
destroying  their  property.  All  men  exposed  to  any  unusual 
indignity  become  incensed,  and  act  more  under  passion  than 
under  calculation,  when  it  is  actually  brought  imder  their  eyes : 
much  more  will  the  Athenians  do  so,  accustomed  as  they  are  to 
empire,  and  to  ravage  the  territory  of  others  rather  than  to  see 
their  own  so  treated." 

Immediately  on  the  army  being  assembled,  Archidamus  sent 
LastenToj  ^^^ipP^  ^  envoy  to  Athens  to  announce  the 
sent  to  coming  invasion,  being  still  in  hopes  that  the  Athe- 

iB  disused  nians  would  yield.  But  a  resolution  had  been  already 
S«^?o^  adopted,  at  the  instance  of  Perikl^  to  receive  neither 
to  enter  the    herald  nor  envoy  from  the  Lacedeemonians  when  once 

^^  their  army  was  on  its  march :  so  that  Mellsippus  was 

sent  back  without  even  being  permitted  to  enter  the  city.  He 
was  ordered  to  quit  the  territory  before  sunset^  with  guides  to 
accompany  him  and  prevent  him  from  addressing  a  word  to  any 
one.  On  parting  from  his  guides  at  the  border,  Mel^ippus 
ezclaimed,^  with  a  solemnity  but  too  accurately  justified  by  the 
event — "  This  day  will  be  the  beginning  of  many  calamities  to 
the  Greeks". 

Archidamus,  as  soon  as  the  reception  of  his  last  envoy  was 
made  known  to  him,  continued  his  march  from  the 
Aichidamm  Isthmus  into  Attica — ^which  territory  he  entered  by 
-w/ftSi£  ^«  road  of  (Enol,  the  frontier  Athenian  fortress  of 
lew  riege  of  Attica  towards  Bceotia.  His  march  was  slow,  and  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  make  a  regular  attack  on  the 
fort  of  (Eno^,  which  had  been  put  into  so  good  a  state  of  defence, 
that  after  all  the  various  modes  of  assault,  in  which  the  Lacedae- 
monians were  not  skilful,  had  been  tried  in  vain' — and  after  a 

rvv  M^^iproi,  iy  f  ovirw  iropto'ficr,  oAA*  tf-aKTCf  ©w«  itiiyavro  iXcti'.  The  dtoatlon 

Stw  *y  rfi  yff  6pti<nv  4fulf  Sj^ovvrd^  tm  of  (Enod  is  not  exactly  agreed  upon 

Koi  ritctCtntv  ^eiporrar.  by  topographical  inquirers :  it  was  near 

These  reports  of  speeches  are  of  E]eather»,  and  on  one  of  the  roads 

great  Talne  as  preserving  a  record  of  from  Attica  into  Boeotia(Harpokrati6n, 

the  feelings  and  expectations  of  actors,  t.  Oti^ ;  Herodot  ▼.  74\  Archidamus 

apart  from  the  result  of  events.    What  marched  probably  from  the  Isthmus 

Archidamus  so  confidently  anticipated  over  Qeraneia,  and  fell  into  this  road 

did  m>t  come  to  pass.  in  order  to  receive  the  Junction  of  the 

I  Thucyd.  ii.  12.  BceoUan  contingent  after  it  had  crossed 

9  Thucyd.  U.  la    moor  Uia»  ircipa.  Kith8Br6n. 
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delaj  of  several  days  before  the  place — ^he  was  compelled  to 
renounce  the  attempt 

The  want  of  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  Spartan  king— his 
multiplied  delays,  first  at  the  isthmus,  next  in  the  Expectation 
march,  and  lastly  before  (Eno§— were  all  offensive  to  ^^7^^** 
the  fiery  impatience  of  the  army,  who  were  loud  in  Athen* 
their  murmurs  against  him.      He  acted  upon  the  ^^theiast 
calculation   already  laid  down  in  his  discourse  at  jJ^^tTof 
Sparta^ — that  the  highly  cultivated  soil  of  Attica  was  Periklte  in 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a  hostage  for  the  pacific  disposi-  fSrA^?* 
tions  of  the  Athenians,  who  would  be  more  likely  to  j{,^ji^ 
yield  when  devastation,  though  not  yet  inflicted,  was  their  terrf- 
nevertheless  impending  and  at  their  doors.    In  this  seeif^ 
point  of  view,  a  little  delay  at  the  border  was  no  ^^Mfed 
disadvantage  ;  and  perhaps  the  partisans  of  peace  at  Athens  may 
have  encouraged  him  to  hope  that  it  would  enable  them  to 
prevaiL 

Nor  can  we  doubt  that  it  was  a  moment  full  of  difficulty  to 
Perikl^  at  Athens.  He  had  to  proclaim  to  all  the  proprietors  in 
Attica  the  painful  truth,  that  they  must  prepare  to  see  their 
lands  and  houses  overrun  and  ruined ;  and  that  their  persons, 
families,  and  movable  property  must  be  brought  in  for  safety 
either  to  Athens,  or  to  one  of  the  forts  in  the  territory,  or 
carried  across  to  one  of  the  neighbouring  islands.  It  would 
indeed  make  a  favourable  impression  when  he  told  them  that 
Archidamns  was  his  own  family  friend,  yet  only  within  such 
limits  as  consisted  with  duty  to  the  city :  in  case  therefore  the 
invaders,  while  ravaging  Attica,  should  receive  instruction  to 
spare  his  own  lands,  he  would  forthwith  make  them  over  to  the 
state  as  public  property.  Such  a  case  was  likely  enough  to  arise, 
if  not  from  the  personal  feeling  of  Archidomus,  at  least  from  the 
deliberate  manoeuvre  of  the  Spartans,  who  would  seek  thus  to 
set  the  Athenian  public  against  Perikles,  as  they  had  tried  to 
do  before  by  demanding  the  banishment  of  the  sacrilegious 
Alkmaednid  race.*    But  though  this  declaration  from  Perikl^ 

1  Thncyd.  i  82 ;  ii.  la  sinebaf    Also  Livy,  U.  89. 

axhncyd.  iL  13:  compare  Tfccitns,  Justin  affirms  that   the  Lacedn- 

Hwtor.    T.    2S.      '*  Cerealis,    insulam  monian  invaders  actually  did  leave  the 

Batavoram  hostiliter  populatns,  a^ros  lands  of  PeiiXIds  nninjured,  and  that 

CivilSs     notd     aru    dueum    intactos  he  made  them  over  to  the  people  (iiL 


J 
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would  doubtless  provoke  a  hearty  cheer,  yet  the  lesson  which  he 
had  to  inculcate — not  simply  for  admission  as  prudent  policy, 
but  for  actua]  practice — was  one  revolting  alike  to  the  immediate 
interest,  the  dignity,  and  the  sympathies  of  his  countrymen.  To 
see  their  lands  all  ravaged,  without  raising  an  arm  to  defend 
them,  to  carry  away  their  wives  and  families,  and  to  desert  and 
dismantle  their  country  residences,  as  they  had  done  during  the 
Persian  invasion — all  in  the  confidence  of  compensation  in  other 
ways  and  of  remote  ultimate  success — were  recommendations 
which  probably  no  one  but  Periklfe  could  have  hoped  to 
enforce.  They  were  moreover  the  more  painful  to  execute, 
inasmuch  as  the  Athenian  citizens  had  very  generally  retained 
the  habits  of  residing  permanently,  not  in  Athens,  but  in  the 
various  demes  of  Attica ,  many  of  which  still  preserved  their 
temples,  their  festivals,  their  local  customs,  and  their  limited 
municipal  autonomy,  handed  down  from  the  day  when  they  had 
once  been  independent  of  Athens.^  It  was  but  recently  that  the 
fEU'ming,  the  comforts,  and  the  ornaments,  thus  distributed  over 
Attica,  had  been  restored  from  the  ruin  of  the  Persian  invasion, 
and  brought  to  a  higher  pitch  of  improvement  than  ever.  Tet 
the  fruits  of  this  labour  and  the  scenes  of  these  local  affections 
were  now  to  be  again  deliberately  abandoned  to  a  new  aggressor, 
and  exchanged  for  the  utmost  privation  and  discomfort  Archi- 
damns  might  well  doubt  whether  the  Athenians  would  nerve 
themselves  up  to  the  pitch  of  resolution  necessary  for  this 
distressing  step,  when  it  came  to  the  actual  crisis ;  and  whether 
they  would  not  constrain  Perikl&  against  his  will  to  make 
propositions  for  peace.  His  delay  on  the  border  and  postpone- 
ment of  actual  devastation  gave  the  best  chance  for  such 
propositions  to  be  made;  though,  as  this  calculation  was  not 
realized,  the  army  raised  plausible  complaints  against  him  for 
having  allowed  the  Athenians  time  to  save  so  much  of  their 
property. 

From  all  parts  of  Attica  the  residents  flocked  within  the 
spacious  walls  of  Athens,  which  now  served  as  shelter  for  the 
houseless,  like  Salamis  forty-nine  years  before — entire  families 
with  all  their  movable  property,  and  even  with  the  woodwork 

7).    Thttcydidte  does  not  say  whethe     Polynnus,  L  88. 

the  cue  really  occarred  :    see  also       *  Thncyd.  li.  15,  Ifl. 
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of  their  bouses.  The  sheep  and  cattle  were  conveyed  to  Enbcea 
and  the  other  adjoining  islands.^  Though  a  few  among  ^^^^1^^  j^. 
the  fogitlTes  obtained  dwellings  or  reception  from  serted— the 
friends,  the  greater  number  were  compelled  to  encamp  Sock  wi^ 
in  the  yacant  spaces  of  the  city  and  Peirsus,  or  AttieSil!*  **' 
in  and  around  the  numerous  temples  of  the  city —  Hardships, 
always  excepting  the  acropolis  and  the  Eleusinion,  anddistrew 
which  were  at  all  times  strictly  closed  to  profEme  •"^ared. 
occupants.  But  even  the  ground  called  the  Pelasgikon  imme- 
diately under  the  acropolis,  which  by  an  ancient  and  ominous 
tradition  was  interdicted  to  human  abode,'  was  made  use  of 
under  the  present  necessity.  Many  too  placed  their  families  in 
the  towers  and  recesses  of  the  city  walls,'  or  in  sheds,  cabins, 
tents,  or  even  tubs,  disposed  along  the  course  of  the  long  walls  to 
Peireeus.  In  spite  of  so  serious  an  accumulation  of  losses  and 
hardshipe,  the  glorious  endurance  of  their  fathers  in  the  time  of 
Xerxfis  was  faithfully  copied,  and  copied  too  under  more  honour- 
able circumstances,  since  at  that  time  there  had  been  no  option 
possible ;  whereas  the  march  of  Archidamus  might  perhaps  now 
haTe  been  arrested  by  submissions,  ruinous  indeed  to  Athenian 
dignity,  yet  not  inconsistent  with  the  security  of  Athens,  divested 
of  her  rank  and  power.  Such  submissions,  if  suggested  as  they 
probably  may  have  been  by  the  party  opposed  to  Peiikl^,  found 
no  echo  among  the  suffering  population. 

After  having  spent  several  days  before  (EnoS  without  either 
taking  the  fort  or  receiving  any  message  from  the  „^^ 
Athenians,  Archidamus  marched  onward  to  Eleusis  Archidamm 
and  the  Thriasian  plain— about  the  middle  of  June,         ^^^c^ 
eighty  days  after  the  surprise  of  Platan      His  army  was  of 

1  Thncjd.  U.  14  When  the  oracle  said,  **The  Pelas- 

'Thocyd.  H.  17.     t6  rt  Utka^iKhv  gikon    Is   better  unoccapied,**    these 

KuXaipitPov  rb  vnrb  ri^v  ducfMiroAii',  h  ical  words  were  Dot  meant  to   interdict 

iteipar^p  r«  ^v  fvn  olxtlv  KoC  n  koX  llvtft*  the  occnpation  of   the   spot,  but  to 

Koi  fuuTttev  mjcportXtvTioy  roUrU  6i-  f  oreteU  that  it  woold  never  be  occapied 

««wAv«,   Aey>or  t»t  rh   UtXaa-yiKhv  until  a  time  of  severe  calamity  arrived. 

m.pyh9  aiie^pov,  oftmt  virb  r^  wapa-  The  necessity  of  occupying  it  grew 

Xp«u  araynff  (^cMn|tfiT.  only  out  of  national  sonenng.    Such 

Thncydld^  then  proceeds  to  give  an  is    the    explanation    suggested    by 

explanation  of  his  o%m  for  this  ancient  ThncydidSs. 

prophecy  intended  to  save  its  credit,  '  Aristophante,  Eqnites,  789.  oucoOrr' 

as  well  as  to  show  that  his  countrymen  cV  ral^  iri0d«vat<ri  Kav  yvropiotf  kox 

had  not,   as   some    persons  alleged,  wpyiSioi^.    The  philosopher  Diogente. 

violated  any  divine  mandate  by  ad-  iu  taking  np  his  abode  in  a  tub,  had 

mitting  residents  into  the  Pelasgikon.  thus  examples  in  history  to  follow. 
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irresistible  force,  not  less  than  60,000  hoplites,  according  to  the 
statement  of  Plutarch,*  or  of  100,000  according  to  others.  Con- 
sidering the  number  of  constituent  allies,  the  strong  feeling  by 
which  they  were  prompted,  and  the  shortness  of  the  expedition, 
combined  with  the  chance  of  plunder,  even  the  largest  of  these 
two  numbers  is  not  incredibly  great,  if  we  take  it  to  include  not 
hoplites  only,  but  cavalry  and  light-armed  also.  But  since 
ThucydidSs,  though  comparatively  full  in  his  account  of  this 
march,  has  stated  no  genei-al  total,  we  may  presume  that  he  had 
heard  none  npon  which  he  could  rely. 

As  the  Athenians  had  made  no  movement  towards  peace, 
Archidamus  anticipated  that  they  would  come  forth  to  meet  him 
in  the  fertile  plain  of  Eleusis  and  Thria,  which  was  the  first 
portion  of  territory  that  he  sat  down  to  ravage.  Yet  no  Athenian 
force  appeared  to  oppose  him,  except  a  detachment  of  cavalry, 
who  were  repulsed  in  a  skirmish  near  the  small  lakes  called 
Rheiti.  Having  laid  waste  this  plain  without  any  serious 
opposition,  Archidamus  did  not  think  fit  to  pursue  the  straight 
road  which  from  Thria  conducted  directly  to  Athens  across  the 
ridge  of  Mount  iBgaleos,  but  turned  off  to  the  eastward,  leaving 
that  mountain  on  his  right-hand  until  he  came  to  Kr6peia,  where 
he  crossed  a  portion  of  the  line  of  uEgaleos  over  to  Achamsa.    He 

was  here  about  seven  miles  from  Athens,  on  a  declivity 
adYancea  to  sloping  down  into  the  plain  which  stretches  westerly 
wiSSn^*  and  north-westerly  from  Athens,  "and  visible  from  the 
■even  miles    city  walls.    Here  he  encamped,  keeping  his  army  in 

perfect  order  for  battle,  but  at  the  same  time  intending 
to  damage  and  ruin  the  place  and  its  neighbourhood.  AchamsB 
was  the  largest  and  most  populous  of  all  the  demes  in  Attica, 
furnishing  no  less  than  3000  hoplites  to  the  national  line,  and 
flourishing  as  well  by  its  corn,  vines,  and  olives,  as  by  its  peculiar 
abundance  of  charcoal-burning  from  the  forests  of  ilex  on  the 
neighbouring  hills.  Moreover,  if  we  are  to  believe  Aristophan^ 
the  Achamian  proprietors  were  not  merely  sturdy  '^  hearts  of 
oak,"  but  peculiarly  vehement  and  irritable.*    It  illustrates  the 

I  Platarch,  Periklds.  o.  88.  wpta^vnUnrtt 

^  See  the  Achameis  of  Aristophao^s,  'Axopmcot,  oTtnrol  yipovrn,  wpmvoi, 

represented  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  drcpa/Mfcc.   JiapctBtvotidx<u^   o^ei^dam- 

Pdoponnesian  war,  ▼.  84, 180.  %64,  &c  nrot,  &c. 
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condition  of  a  Grecian  territory  under  invasion,  when  we  find 
thij«  great  deme^ — which  could  not  have  contained  less  than 
12,000  free  inhabitants  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  with  at  least 
an  equal  number  of  slaves — completely  deserted.  Archidamvs 
calculated  that  when  the  Athenians  actually  saw  his  troops  so 
close  to  their  city,  carrying  fire  and  sword  over  their  wealthiest 
canton,  their  indignation  would  become  uncontrollable,  and  they 
would  march  out  forthwith  to  battle.  The  Achamian  proprietors 
especially  (he  thought)  would  be  foremost  in  inflaming  this 
temper  and  insisting  upon  protection  to  their  own  properties — 
or  if  the  remaining  citizens  refused  to  march  out  along  with 
them,  they  would,  after  having  been  thus  left  undefended 
to  ruin,  become  discontented  and  indifferent  to  the  general 
weaL> 

Though  his  calculation  was  not  realized,  it  was  nevertheless 
founded  upon  most  rational  grounds.    What  Archi-  jn^^^^^ 
damus  anticipated  was  on  the  point  of  happening,  damoar 
and  nothing  prevented  it  except  the  personal  ascen-  walk  of 
dency  of  Periklls,  strained  to  its  very  utmost.    So  ^^^ 
long  as  the  invading  army  was  engaged  in  the  Thriasian  to  oo  forth 
plain,  the  Athenians  had  some  faint  hope  that  it  might  ^  ^^ 
(like  Pleistoanax  fourteen  years  before)  advance  no  farther  into 
the  interior.    But  when  it  came  to  Achamse  within  sight  of  the 
city  walls — ^when  the  lavagers  were  actually  seen  destroying 
buildings,  fruit-trees,  and  crops,  in  the  plain  of  Athens,  a  sight 
strange  to  every  Athenian  eye  except  to  those  very  old  men  who 
recollected  the  Persian  invasion — the  exasperation  of  the  general 
body  of  citizens  rose  to  a  pitch  never  before  known.     The 
Achamians  first  of  all — ^next  the  youthful  citizens  generally — 
became  madly  clamorous  for  arming  and  going  forth  to  fight. 
ELnowing  well  their  own  great  strength,  but  less  correctly  informed 
of  the  superior  strength  of  the  enemy,  they  felt  confident  that 
victory  was  within  their  reach.    Groups  of  citizens  were  every- 
where gathered  together,'  angrily  debating  the  critical  question 
of  the  moment ;  while  the  usual  concomitants  of  excited  feeling 
— oracles  and  prophecies  of  diverse  tenor,  many  of  them  doubtless 


1  Thocyd.  ii.  90.  Bnripidte,  Herakleida,  416;  and  An* 

*Thacyr    "   ""  •   -       •  ^  » -  - 


S  Thocyd.  iL  21.  ^  Kara  ^v^atrcif  n    diomach^,  1077. 
vfrofuvoi  ir  roAAp  ipiii  ^itwi  compare 
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promising  8ucce8s  against  the  enemy  at  Acharnffi — were  eagerly 
caught  up  and  circulated. 
In  this  inflamed  temper  of  the  Athenian  mind,  Per&l^  was 

naturally  the  great  object  of  complaint  and  wrath, 
position,  He  was  denounced  as  the  cause  of  all  the  existing 
J^J"®"*  suffering.  He  was  reviled  as  a  coward  for  not 
sustabied  leading  out  the  citizens  to  fight^  in  hiB  capacity  of 
ofPeriUi^  general.  The  rational  convictions  as  to  the  necessity 
to/ttf^  of  the  war  and  the  only  practicable  means  of  carrying  it 
from  goin'-     on,  which  his  repeated  speeches  had  implanted,  seemed 

to  be  altogether  forgotten.^  This  burst  of  spontaneous 
discontent  was  of  course  fomented  by  the  numerous  political 
enemies  of  Periklls,  and  particularly  by  Kledn,'  now  rising  into 
importance  as  an  opposition  speaker ;  whose  talent  for  invective 
was  thus  first  exercised  under  the  auspices  of  the  high  aristocratical 
party,  as  well  as  of  an  excited  public.  But  no  manifestations,  how- 
ever violent,  could  disturb  either  the  judgment  or  the  firmness  of 
Perikl^  He  listened  unmoved  to  all  the  declarations  made  against 
him,  resolutely  refusing  to  convene  any  public  assembly,  or  any 
meeting  invested  with  an  authorized  character,  under  the  present 
irritated  temper  of  the  citizens.'  It  appears  that  he  as  general, 
or  rather  the  Board  of  the  Generals  among  whom  he  was  one, 
must  have  been  invested  constitutionally  with  the  power  not 
only  of  calling  the  Ekklesia  when  they  thought  fit,  but  also  of 
preventing  It  from  meeting,^  and  of  postponing  even  those 
regular  meetings  which  commonly  took  place  at  fixed  times,  four 
times  in  the  prytany.  No  assembly  accordingly  took  place, 
and  the  violent  exasperation  of  the  people  was  thus  prevented 
firom  realizing  itself  in  any  rash  public  resolution.  That  Perikl^s 
should  have  held  firm  against  this  raging  force  is  but  one  among 
the  many  honourable  points  in  his  political  character;  but  it 
is  far  less  wonderful  than  the  fact  that  his  refusal  to  call  the 

iThacyd.  it   21.     vamC  re  Tp6ir^  Senators  belonging  to  that  tribe  whoM 

iLviip49t<rTo  ii  in$Ai$  xol  rhv  n«pi«X^a  iv  turn  it  was  to  preside  at  the  time),  as 

bfiyiff  rlxof,  xol  &v  s-ap|fK«<rc  vporepov  well  as  the  StratSgL  had  the  right  of 

ifufurnyro  ovMv,  oAA*  iKoxi^ov  on  vrpar-  convoking  the  Ekklesia ;  see  Thncyd. 

Wybf  wv  ovic  im^yott  oLtUp  n  a^lviv  iv.  118,  in  which  passage,  however,  they 

iv6uiCoy  ndrriav  Av  inaaxoy.  are  represented  as  convoking  it  in  con- 

i  Plutarch.  Periklde,  c.  88.  junction  with  the  Strata :  probably 

s  Thncyd.  iL  82.  a  discretion  on  the  point  came  gra- 

*  See  SchOmann,  De  Comitiis,  c.  !▼.  dually  to  be  understood  as  vested  in 

p.  62.     The  Prytanes  (i.e.  the  Fifty  the  latter. 
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Ekklesja  was  efficaciooB  to  prevent  the  Ekklesia  from  being  held. 
The  entire  body  of  Athenians  was  now  assembled  within  the 
walls,  and  if  he  refused  to  convoke  the  Ekklesia,  they  might 
easily  have  met  in  the  Pnyx  without  him ;  for  which  it  would 
not  have  been  difficult  at  such  a  juncture  to  provide  plausible 
justification.  The  inviolable  respect  which  the  Athenian  people 
manifested  on  this  occasion  for  ihe  forms  of  their  deniocratical 
constitution — assisted  doubtless  by  their  long-established  esteem 
for  Periklgs,  yet  opposed  to  an  excitement  alike  intense  and 
pervading,  and  to  a  demand  apparently  reasonable,  in  so  far  as 
regarded  the  calling  of  an  assembly  for  discussion — is  one  of  the 
most  memorable  incidents  in  their  history. 

While  Perikl^  thus  decidedly  forbade  any  general  march  out 
for  battle,  he  sought  to  provide  atf  much  employment  q^^  j^^^ie- 
as  possible  for  the  compressed  eagerness  of  the  citizens.   »*»«» 
The  cavalry  were  sent  forth,  together  with  the  Thes-  within  their 
salian  cavalry  their  allies,  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  ^^^ 
the  excursions  of  the  enemy's  light  troops,  and  pro-   ikinniahet 
tecting  the  lands  near  the  city  from  plunder.^    At  the  g^aml 
same  time  he  fitted  out  a  powerful  expedition,  which  ■«^<*"* 
saOed  forth  to  ravage  Peloponn^us,  even  while  the  invaders  were 
yet  in  Attica.*    Archidamus,  after  having  remained  engaged  in 
the  devastation  of  Achamse  long  enough  to  satisfy  himself  that 
the  Athenians  would  not  hazard  a  battle,  turned  away  from 
Athens  in  a  north-westerly  direction  towards  the  demes  between 
Mount  Brilessus  and  Mount  Pam^  on  the  road  passing  through 
Dekeleia.     The  army  continued  ravaging  these  districts  until 
their  provisions  were  exhausted,  and  then  quitted  Attica  by  the 
north-western  road  near  Ordpus,  which  brought  them  into  Boeotia. 
As  the  Oropians,  though  not  Athenians,  were  yet  dependent  upon 
Athens,  the  district  of  Grsea,  a  portion  of  their  territory,  was 
laid  waste ;  after  which  the  army  dispersed  and  retired  back  to 
their  respective  homes.'    It  would  seem  that  they  quitted  Attica 

1  Thncyd.     it     22.     The    funeral  coast,  induced  the  Lacedemonians  to 

monoment  of  these  slain  Thessalians  hurry  away  their  troops  out  of  Attica, 

vas  among  those  seen  by  Pausanias  Thucydid6s  gives  no  countenance  to 

near    Athens,   on    the    side  of    the  this,  nor  is  it  at  all  credible. 
AcademT  (Pauaan.  L  29,  5).  s  Thuoyd.    ii     28.     The    reading 

^  Dioadms  (xii.  42)  would  have  ns  rfioXir^v,   oelonging  to    Fpato,   seems 

believe  that  the  ezpeaitfon  sent  out  by  preferable  to  UtiftaiK^v,    Poppo  and 

Perikl^  ravaging  the  Peloponnesian  G511er  adopt  the  former,  Dr.  Arnold 
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towards  the  end  of  July,  baving  remained  in  tlie  country  between 
thirty  and  forty  days. 

Meanwhile  the  Athenian  expedition,  under  Earkinus,  Prdteas, 

and  Sokrat^  join^  by  fifty  Korkyrsean  ships  and  by- 
fleet  is  some  other  allies,  sailed  round  Peloponnlsns,  landing 
torK^^  in  various  parts  to  inflict  damage,  and  among  other 
^coasts of  places  at  Meth6n6  (Modon),  on  the  south-western 
sua—flret  peninsula  of  the  Lacedaemonian  territory.^  The  place, 
the^Spartan  i^either  Strong  nor  well-garrisoned,  would  have  been 
BradSa—  carried  with  little  diflSculty,  had  not  Brasidas  the  son 
of^  of  Tellis;— a  gallant  Spartan  now  mentioned  for  the 
to  Ato™-  ^^  ^"^^>  ^^*  destined  to  great  celebrity  afterwards— 
^Kephal.  who  happened  to  be  on  guard  at  a  neighbouring  poet, 

thrown  himself  into  it  with  100  men  by  a  rapid  move- 
ment, before  the  dispersed  Athenian  troops  could  be  brought 
together  to  prevent  him.  He  infused  such  courage  into  the 
defenders  of  the  place  that  every  attack  was  repelled,  and  the 
Athenians  were  forced  to  re-embark — an  act  of  prowess  which 
procured  for  him  the  first  public  honours  bestowed  by  the 
Spartans  during  this  war.  Sailing  northward  along  the  western 
coast  of  Peloponnesus,  the  Athenians  landed  again  on  the  coast  of 
Elis,  a  little  south  of  the  promontory  called  Cape  Ichthys  :  they 
ravaged  the  territory  for  two  days,  defeating  both  the  troops  in 
the  neighbourhood  and  300  chosen  men  from  the  central  Eleian 
territory.  Strong  winds  on  a  harbourless  coast  now  induced  the 
captains  to  sail  with  most  of  the  troops  round  Cape  Ichthys, 
in  order  to  reach  the  harbour  of  Pheia  on  the  northern  side  of  it ; 
while  the  Messenian  hoplites,  marching  by  land  across  the 
promontory,  attacked  Pheia  and  carried  it  by  assault  When  the 
fleet  arrived,  all  were  re-embarked — the  full  force  of  Elis  being 
under  march  to  attack  them.  They  then  sailed  northward, 
landing  on  various  other  spots  to  commit  devastation,  until  they 
reached  Sollium,  a  Corinthian  settlement  on  the  coast  of  Akar- 
nania.    They  captured  this  place,  which  they  handed  over  to  the 

the  latter.    Gneawa*  a  small  maritime  Boss's  work  (Ueber  die  Demen  von 

place  in  the  vicinity  of  Ordpus  (Aris*  Attika,  pp.  S— 6).    Ordpos  was  not  an 

toteL  ap.  Stephan.  Byz.  t.  Tdvaypa)—  Attic  Deme  :  the  Athenian  citizenH 

known  also  now  as  an  Attic  I>emtt  residing  in  it  were  probably  enrolled 

belonging  to  the  tribe  Pandionis :  thin  as  rpaY?c. 

lias  been  discovered  for  the  first  time  by        i  Thucyd.  ii.  26 ;  Plutarch,  Perfklds, 

au  inscription  published  in  Professor  c.  84  ;  Justin,  ill.  7,  5. 
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inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  Akamanian  town  of  PalsBros — as 
well  as  Astakus,  from  whence  they  expelled  the  despot  Enarchus, 
and  enrolled  the  town  as  a  member  of  the  Athenian  alliance. 
From  hence  they  passed  over  to  Kephall^ia,  which  they  were 
fortunate  enough  also  to  acquire  as  an  ally  of  Athens  without  any 
compulsion — ^with  its  four  distinct  towns  or  districts,  Palls, 
Kranii,  SamI,  and  Pron&  These  various  operations  took  up 
near  three  months  from  about  the  beginning  of  July,  so  that  they 
returned  to  Athens  towards  the  dose  of  September  > — the 
beginning  of  the  winter  half  of  the  year,  according  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  Thucydides. 

This  was  not  the  only  maritime  expedition  of  the  summer. 
Thirty  more  triremes,  under  Eleopompus,  were  sent 
through  the  Euripus  to  the  Lokrian  coast  opposite  Sln^expei 
to  the  northern  part  of  Euboea.    Some  disembarka-  ***?_^^ 
tions  were  made,  whereby  the  Lokrian    towns  of  iBgina,  and 
Thronium  and  AlopI  were  sacked,  and  further  devasta-  K^diSltti 
tion   inflicted :    while   a   permanent   garrison   was  Athenian 
planted,  and  a  fortified  post  erected,  in  the  unin-  The  JB^e- 
habited  island  of  Atalanta  opposite  to  the  Lokrian  ^Jrh^* 
coast,  in  order  to  restrain  privateers  from  Opus  and  in  Peiopon- 
the  other  Lokrian  towns  m  their  excursions  against 
Euboea.'     It  was  further  determined  to  expel  the  ^ginetan 
inhabitants  from  JSgina,  and  to  occupy  the  island  with  Athenian 
colonists.    This  step  was  partly  rendered  prudent  by  the  important 
position  of  the  island  midway  between  Attica  and  Peloponnlsus. 
But  a  concurrent  motive,  and  probably  the  stronger  motive,  was 
the  gratification  of  ancient  antipathy  and  revenge  against  a  people 
who  had  been  among  the  foremost  in  provoking  the  war  and  in 
inflicting  upon  Athens  so  much  suffering.    The  iBginetans  with 
their  wives  and  children  were  all  put  on  shipboard  and  landed  in 
Peloponnesus — ^where  the  Spartans  permitted  them  to  occupy  the 
maritime  district  and  town  of  Thyrea,  their  last  frontier  towards 
Argos :  some  of  them  however  found  shelter  in  other  parts  of 
Greece.    The  island  was  made  over  to  a  detachment  of  Athenian 
kleruchs,  or  citizen  proprietors  sent  thither  by  lot' 

To  the  sufferings  of  the  ^ginetans,  which  we  shall  hereafter 

iThncyd.   iL  2&-S0  ;  Diod6r.   ±0.        >  Thncyd.  it  29-SS ;  Diod6r.  xii.  44. 
43, 44.  t  Thncyd.  ii.  27. 
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find  still  more  deplorably  aggravated,  we  have  to  add  tihose  of  the 
The  Athe-  Megarians.  Both  had  been  most  zealous  in  kindling 
nians  In-  the  war,  but  upon  none  did  the  distress  of  war  fall  so 
ravage  the  heavily.  Both  probably  shared  the  premature  con- 
toI^ISb  fidence  felt  among  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy, 
of  the  that  Athens  could  never  hold  out  more  than  a  year  or 

two,  and  were  thus  induced  to  overlook  their  own 
undefended  position  against  her.  Towards  the  close  of  September, 
the  full  force  of  Athens,  citizens  and  metics,  marched  into  the  Mega- 
rid,  under  Perikl^  and  laid  waste  the  greater  part  of  the  territory : 
while  they  were  in  it,  the  hundred  ships  which  had  been  circum- 
navigating Peloponn^as,  having  arrived  at  ^gina  on  their  return, 
went  and  joined  their  fellow-citizens  in  the  Megara,  instead  of 
going  straight  home.  The  junction  of  the  two  formed  the  largest 
Athenian  force  that  had  ever  yet  been  seen  together  :  there  were 
10,000  citizen  hoplites  (independent  of  3000  others  who  were 
engaged  in  the  siege  of  PotidseaX  and  3000  metic  hoplites — 
besides  a  large  number  of  light  troops.^  Against  so  large  a  force 
the  Megarians  could  of  course  make  no  head,  so  that  their 
territory  was  all  laid  waste,  even  to  the  city  walls.  For  several 
years  of  the  war,  the  Athenians  inflicted  this  destruction  once, 
and  often  twice,  in  the  same  year.  A  decree  was  proposed  in  the 
Athenian  Ekklesia  by  Charinus,  though  perhaps  not  carried,  to 
the  effect  that  the  Strategi  every  year  should  swear,  as  a  portion 
of  their  oath  of  office,'  that  they  would  twice  invade  and  ravage 
the  Megarid.  As  the  Athenians  at  the  same  time  kept  the  port 
of  Nissea  blocked  up,  by  means  of  their  superior  naval  force  and 
of  the  neighbouring  coast  of  Salamis,  the  privations  imposed  on 
the  Megarians  became  extreme  and  intolerable.*  Not  merely 
their  com  and  fruits,  but  even  their  garden  vegetables  near  the 
city,  were  rooted  up  and  destroyed,  and  their  situation  seems  often 
to  have  been  that  of  a  besieged  city  hard  pressed  by  famine.  Even 
in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  five  centuries  i^terwards,  the  miaeries  of 

1  Thncyd.  iL  81 ;  DiodOr.  xii.  44.  The  poiition  of  Megara,  aa  the  ally 

2  Plutarch,  Periklds,  c  80.  <*'  ^P«J%  ^^  1**®?^  ^^  Athens,  waa 
jTiuuarvu,  .irvtijiaoo,  u.  w.                  nncomfoitable  in  the  same  manner 

s  See  the  striking  picture  in  the  (thoojrh  not  to  the  same  intense  pitch 

Achameis  of  Aristophands  (085—781)  of  suffering)  in  the  war  which  preoBded 

of  the  distressed  Megarian  selling  his  the  battle  of  Leuktra— near  fifty  years 

hungry  chUdren  into  slavery  with  their  after  this  (Demosthen.  cont  Neasr.,  p. 

own  consent :  also  Aristoph.  Pao.  482.  1367,  o.  18). 
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the  town  during  these  yean  were  remembered  and  communicated 
to  him,  being  asaigned  as  the  reason  why  one  of  their  most 
memorable  statues  had  never  been  completed.^ 

To  the  TarionB  military  operations  of  Athens  during  the  course 
of  this  summer,  some  other  measures  of  moment  are  to  be  added. 
Moreover  ThucydidSs  notices  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  modem 
astronomical  caJculations  refer  to  the  third  of  August :  had  this 
eclipse  happened  three  months  earlier,  immediately  before  the 
entrance  oi  the  Peloponnesians  into  Attica,  it  might  probably 
have  been  construed  as  an  unfavourable  omen,  and  caused  the 
postponement  of  the  scheme. 

Expecting  a  prolonged  struggle,  the  Athenians  now  made 
arrangements  for  placing  Attica  in  a  permanent  state  ^ 
of  defence,  both  by  sea  and  land.    What  these  arrange-  taken  by 
ments  were  we  are  not  told  in  detail,  but  one  of  them  ^^^^int 
was  sufficiently  remarkable  to  be  named  particularly,   g  ®°^iT 
They  set  apart  one  thousand  talents  out  of  the  treasure  in  the 
in  ^e  acropolis  as  an  inviolable  reserve,  not  to  be  J^Jl^^^V. 
touched  except  on  the  single  contingency — of  a  hos-  g® "^J^* 
tile  naval  force  about  to  assail  the  city,  with  no  other  tonched  un. 
means  at  hand  to  defend  it.    They  fiirther  enacted   ^^t^^^ 
that  if  any  citizen  should  propose,  or  any  magistrate  4j^"®^  _ 
put  the  question,  in  the  public  assembly,  to  make  a  Capital 
different  application  of  this  reserve,  he  should  be  l^^^y 
punishable    with    death.     Moreover    they    resolved   J?® J?** 
every  year  to  keep  back  one  hundred  of  their  best  propose 
triremes,  and  trierarchs  to  command  and  equip  them,   ®'^®*^^*««- 
for  the  same  special  necessity.^    It  may  be  doubted   whether 
this  latter  provision  was  placed  under  the  same  stringent  sanction, 
or  observed  with  the  same  rigour,  as  that  concerning  the  money ; 
which  latter  was  not  departed  from  until  the  twentieth  year  of 
the  war,  after  all  the  dieasters  of  the  Sicilian  expedition,  and  on 
the  terrible  news  of  the  revolt  of  Chios.    It  was  on  that  occasion 
that  the  Athenians,  having  first  repealed  the  sentence  of  capital 
punishment  against  any  proposer  of  the  forbidden  change,  ap- 
propriated the  money  to  meet  the  then  imminent  peril  of  the 
commonwealth.' 

1  Pavaan.  i.  40,  S.  >  Thnoyd.  ii.  24.  t  Thucyd.  viiL  15. 
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The  resolution  here  taken  about  this  sacred  reserve,  and  the 
Remarks  on  rigorous  sentence  interdicting  contrary  propositions, 
this  decree,  [q  pronounced  by  Mr.  Mitford  to  be  an  evidence  of 
the  indelible  barbarism  of  democratical  government.^  But  we 
must  recollect,  first,  that  the  sentence  of  capital  punishment  was 
one  which  could  hardly  by  possibility  come  into  execution  ;  for 
no  citizen  would  be  so  mad  as  to  make  the  forbidden  proposition 
while  this  law  was  in  force.  Whoever  desired  to  make  it  would 
first  begin  by  proposing  to  repeal  the  prohibitory  law,  whereby 
he  would  incur  no  danger,  whether  the  assembly  decided  in  the 
affirmative  or  negative.  If  he  obtained  an  affirmative  decisiony 
he  would  then,  and  then  only,  proceed  to  move  the  re-appropria- 
tion of  the  fund.  To  speak  the  language  of  English  parliamentary 
procedure,  he  would  first  move  the  suspension  or  abrogation  of 
the  standing  order  whereby  the  proposition  was  forbidden — ^nexty 
he  would  move  the  proposition  itself  In  fekct  such  was  the  mode 
actually  pursued,  when  the  thing  at  last  came  to  be  done.*  But 
though  the  capital  sentence  could  hardly  come  into  effect,  the 
proclamation  of  it  in  terrorem  had  a  very  distinct  meaning.  It 
expressed  the  deep  and  solemn  conviction  which  the  people 
entertained  of  the  importance  of  their  own  resolution  about  the 
reserve — it  forewarned  all  assemblies  and  all  citizens  to  come,  of 
the  danger  of  diverting  it  to  any  other  purpose — it  surrounded 
the  reserve  with  an  artificial  sanctity,  which  forced  every  man 
who  aimed  at  the  re-appropriation  to  begin  with  a  preliminary 
proposition  formidable  on  the  very  face  of  it^  as  removing  a 
guarantee  which  previous  assemblies  had  deemed  of  immense 
value,  and  opening  the  door  to  a  contingency  which  they  had 
looked  upon  as  treasonable.    The  proclamation  of  a  lighter  pun- 


1  Mitford,  Hist  of  Greece,  ch.  xiv.  caprices,  since  the  depression  of  the 

sect.  1,  vol.  lii.  p.  160.    "  Another  mea-  court'of  Aieopagos,  no  balancing  power 

sure  followed,  which  taking  place  at  remained— that  the  denunciation  of  cap!* 

the  time  when  Thucvdidds  wrote  and  tal  punishment  was  proposed  against 

Periklds   spoke,  ana   while   Periklds  whosoerer  should  propose,  and  whoso- 

held  the  principal  influence  in  the  ad-  ever  should  concur  in  (?)  any  decree  for 

ministration,  strongly  marks  both  the  the  disposal  of  thatmoney  to  any  other 

inherent  weakness  and  the  indelible  purpose,  orin  any  other  circumstances." 
barbarism,  of  democratical  goTemment        ^xhucyd.  vili.  15.    r^  rt  yiAia  ra- 

A  decree  of  the  people  directed    .    .    .  Aai^a,  &v  8ta  iramr^v  toO  womimv  iyki- 

But  so  little  confidence  was  placed  in  xofro  ii^   attair^at,  tvBii   eXvcror  r&v 

a  decree  so  important,  sanctioned  only  tntxtifUvai  irnjiCns  r^  tiir6vTi  ^  im^lrf 

liy  the  present  will  of  that  giddy  tyrant  ^i<rayri,  vwh  r^v  irapovcn}^  jmrX^^wt, 

the  multitude  of  Athens,  against  whose  koI  c^nj^tcroyro  xivtlv. 
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ishment,  or  a  simple  prohibition  without  any  definite  eanction 
whatever,  would  neither  have  announced  the  same  emphatic 
conTiction  nor  produced  the  same  detei'ring  effect  The  assembly 
of  431  B.a  could  not  in  any  way  enact  laws  which  subsequent 
assemblies  could  not  reverse ;  but  it  could  so  frame  its  enact- 
ments, in  cases  of  peculiar  solemnity,  as  to  make  its  authority 
strongly  felt  upon  the  judgment  of  its  successors,  and  to  prevent 
them  from  entertaining  motions  for  repeal  except  under  necessity 
at  once  urgent  and  obvious. 

Far  from  thinking  that  the  law  now  passed  at  Athens  displayed 
barbarism,  either  in  the  end  or  in  the  means,  1  consider  it 
principally  remarkable  for  its  cautious  and  long-sighted  view  of 
the  future — qualities  the  exact  reverse  of  barbarism — and  worthy 
of  the  general  character  of  Perikl^  who  probably  suggested  it 
Athens  was  just  euteiing  into  a  war  which  threatened  to  be  of 
indefinite  length,  and  was  certain  to  be  very  costly.  To  prevent 
^e  people  from  exhausting  all  their  accumulated  fund,  and  to 
place  them  under  a  necessity  of  reserving  something  against 
extreme  casualties,,  was  an  object  of  immense  importance.  Now 
^e  particular  casualty,  which  Perikl^  (assuming  him  to  be  the 
proposer)  named  as  die  sole  condition  of  touching  this  one 
thousand  talents,  might  be  considered  as  of  all  others  the  most 
improbable,  in  the  year  431  B.a  So  immense  was  then  the 
superiority  of  the  Athenian  naval  force,  that  to  suppose  it 
defeated,  and  a  Peloponnesian  fleet  in  full  sail  for  Peirseus,  was  a 
poesibilily  which  it  required  a  statesman  of  extraordinary 
caution  to  look  forward  to,  and  which  it  is  wonderful  that  the 
people  generally  could  have  been  induced  to  contemplate.  Once 
tied  up  to  this  purpose,  however,  the  fund  lay  ready  for  any 
other  terrible  emergency.  We  shidl  find  the  actual  employment 
of  it  incalculably  beneficial  to  Athens,  at  a  moment  of  the  gravest 
penl,  when  she  could  hardly  have  protected  herself  without  some 
such  special  resource.  The  people  would  scarcely  have  sanctioned 
so  rigorous  an  economy,  had  it  not  been  proposed  to  them  at  a 
period  so  early  in  the  war  that  their  available  reserve  was  still 
much  lai^er.  But  it  will  be  for  ever  to  the  credit  of  their 
foresight  as  well  as  constancy  that  they  should  first  have 
adopted  such  a  precautionary  measure,  and  afterwards  adhered 
to  it  for  nineteen  years,  under  severe  pressure  for  money,  until 
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at  length  a  case  arose  whicli  rendered  farther  abstinence  reallj, 

and  not  constructively,  impossible. 

To  display  their  force  and   take   revenge  by  disembarking 

and  ravacing  parts  of  Peloponn^us  was  doubtless  of 
Blockade  of  v  •         _?         ^     Ai.i.         j     •       ^.i.-    is-^ 

Potidaea—     much  importance  to  Athens  during  this  first  summer 

kiM  of*tho  ^^  *^®  ^^  •  *^<^ug^  it  might  seem  that  the  force  to 
OdiTjrian  employed  was  quite  as  much  needed  in  the  conquest 
alliance  of  Potidsea,  which  still  remained  under  blockade, 
be^een  *^*^  ^^  *^®  neighbouring  Chalkidians  in  Thrace,  still 
him  and  in  revolt  It  was  during  the  course  of  this  summer 
that  a  prospect  opened  to  Athens  of  subduing  these 
towns,  through  the  assistance  of  Sitalk^  king  of  the  Odrysian 
Thracians.  That  prince  had  married  the  sister  of  Nymphoddrus, 
a  citizen  of  Abdera,  who  engaged  to  render  him  and  his  son 
Sadokus  allies  of  Athens.  Sent  for  to  Athens  and  appointed 
proxenus  of  Athens  at  Abdera,  which  was  one  of  the  Athenian 
subject  allies,  Nymphodorus  made  this  alliance,  and  promised  in 
the  name  of  Sitalkis  that  a  sufficient  Thracian  force  should  be 
sent  to  aid  Athens  in  the  reconquest  of  her  revolted  towns :  the 
honour  of  Athenian  citizenship  was  at  the  same  time  conferred 
upon  Sadokus.*  Nymphodorus  further  established  a  good  under- 
standing between  Perdikkas  of  Macedonia  €uid  the  Athenians, 
who  were  persuaded  to  restore  to  him  Therma,  which  they  had 
before  taken  from  him.  The  Athenians  had  thus  the  promise  of 
powerful  aid  against  the  Chalkidians  and  Potidseans :  yet  the 
latter  still  held  out,  with  little  prospect  of  immediate  surrender. 
Moreover,  the  town  of  Astakus  in  Akainania,  which  the 
Athenians  had  captured  during  the  summer  in  the  course  of 
their  expedition  round  Peloponnesus,  was  recovered  during  the 
autumn  by  the  deposed  despot  Euarchus,  assisted  by  forty 
Corinthian  triremes  and  1000  hoplites.  This  Corinthian  arma- 
ment, after  restoring  Euarchus,  made  some  unsuccessful  descents 
both  upon  other  parts  of  Akarnania  and  upon  the  island  of 
Kephall^nia.  In  the  latter  they  were  entrapped  into  an  ambus- 
cade and  obliged  to  return  home  with  considerable  loss.* 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  autumn  also  that  Perikl^  chosen 
by  the  people  for  the  purpose,  delivered  the  funeral  oration  at 

1  Tbucyd.  iL  29.  *  Thuoyd.  IL  88. 
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tlie  public  intenoent  of  those  warriors  who  had  fallen  during  the 

campaign.    The  ceremonies  of  this  public  token  of  Periklteis 

respect  have  already  been  described  in  a  former  chapter,  ^Hot  to 

on  occasion  of  the  conquest  of  Samos.    But  that  which  deliver  the 

,         ,  ^  .  .  y    yi    *   ^        ^    funeral  dls- 

imparted  to  the  present  scene  an  imperishable  interest  oourse  over 

was  the  discourse  of  the  chosen  statesman  and  orator  ;  ^^^h^JS^ 

probably  heard  by  Thucydid&  himself,  and  in  sub-  the  y«w. 

stance  reproduced.    A  large  crowd  of  citizens  and  foreigners,  of 

both  sexes  and  all  ages,  accompanied  the  funeral  procession  from 

Athena  to  the   suburb   called    the   outer  Kerameikus,  where 

Perikl^,  mounted  upon  a  lofty  stage  prepared  for  the  occasion, 

doeed  the  ceremony  with  his  address.    The  law  of  Athens  not 

only  provided  this  public  funeral  and  commemorative  discourse, 

but  also  assigned  maintenance  at  the  public  expense  to  the 

children  of  the  slain  warriors  until  they  attained  military  age  : 

a  practice  which  was  acted  on  throughout  the  whole  war,  though 

we  have  only  the  description  and  discourse  belonging  to  this 

single  occasion.^ 

The    eleven   chapters  of  Thucydid^  which    comprise    this 

funeral  speech  are  among  the  most  memorable  relics  p„„g^| 

of  antiquity ;  considering  that  under  the  language  oration  of 

and  arrangement  of  the  historian — always  impressive,     ^       "* 

though  sometimes  harsh  and  peculiar,  like  the  workmanship  of 

a  powerful  mind  misled  by  a  bad  or  an  unattainable  model — we 

possess  the  substance  and  thoughts  of  the  illustrious  statesman. 

A  portion  of  it,  of  course,  is  and  must  be  commonplace,  belonging 

to  all  discourses  composed  for  a  similar  occasion.    Tet  this  is 

true  only  of  a  comparatively  small  portion.     Much  of  it  is 

peculiar,  and  every  way  worthy  of  Perikl^  —  comprehensive, 

rational,  and  full  not  less  of  sense  and  substance  than  of  earnest 

patriotism.     It  thus  forms  a  strong  contrast  with  the  jejune, 

though  el^ant,  rhetoric  of  other  harangues,  mostly'  not  com- 


1  Thncyd.  iL  M— i6.  Sometimes  also  thente,  to  be  not  really  his.    Of  those 

the  allies  of  Athens,  who  had  fallen  ascribed  to  Plato  and  Lysias  also,  the 

alone  with  her  citizens  in  battle,  had  a  genuineness  has  been  suspected,  though 

urt  in  the  honours  of  the  public  burial  upon  far  less  grounds.  The  Menezenus, 

(Lysias,  Orat  Fnnebr.  c.  18).  if  it  be  really  the  work  of  Plato,  how- 

9  The  critics,  from  Dionysius  of  Halt-  ever,  does  not  add  to  his  fame :  but  the 

kamassns  downward,  agree  for  the  harangue  of  Lysias,  a  very  fine  com- 


part in  pronouncing  the  feeble    position,  may  well  be  his,  and  may 
Aoyof  'Ewtvm^ft,  ascribed  to  Demon-    perhaps  have  been  really  delivered— 

5 — 5 
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posed  for  actual  delivery.  And  it  deserves,  in  comparison  with 
the  funeral  discourses  remaining  to  us  from  Plato,  and  the 
pseudo-Demosthenes,  and  even  Lysias,  the  honourable  distinction 
which  ThucydidSs  claims  for  his  own  history — an  ever-living 
possession,  not  a  mere  show-piece  for  the  moment 

In  the  outset  of  his  speech  Penkl^  distinguishes  himself  from 
those  who  had  preceded  him  in  the  same  function  of  public 
orator,  by  dissenting  from  the  encomiums  which  it  had  been 
customary  to  bestow  on  the  law  enjoining  these  funeral  harangues. 
He  thinks  that  the  publicity  of  the  funeral  itself  and  the  general 
demonstrations  of  respect  and  grief  by  the  great  body  of  citizens, 
tell  more  emphatically  in  token  of  gratitude  to  the  brave  dead, 
when  the  scene  passes  in  silence,  than  when  it  is  translated  into 
the  words  of  a  speaker,  who  may  easily  offend  either  by  incom- 
petency or  by  apparent  feebleness,  or  perhaps  even  by  unseason- 
able exaggeration.  Nevertheless,  the  custom  having  been 
embodied  in  law,  and  elected  as  he  has  been  by  the  citizens, 
he  comes  forward  to  discharge  the  duty  imposed  upon  him  in 
the  best  manner  he  can.^ 

One  of  the  remarkable  features  in  this  discourse  is  its  business- 
like, impersonal  character.  It  is  Athens  herself  who  undertakes 
to  commend  and  decorate  her  departed  sons,  as  well  as  to  hearten 
up  and  admonish  the  living. 

After  a  few  words  on  the  magnitude  of  the  empire  and  on  the 
glorious  efforts  as  well  as  endurance  whereby  their  forefathers 
and  they  had  acquired  it^  Panklds  proceeds  to  sketch  the  plan 

though  probably  not  deUyered  by  him,  aUaeions  and  itorles  oat  of  the  anti- 

as  he  was  not  a  qnalifled  citizen.  qnlties  of  Athens,  such  as  we  now  find 

See   the    general    instractions,   in  in  the  other  fonend  orations  abore 

Dionys.  HaL  Ars  Rhetoric  c.  6,  p.  allnded  to ;  but  that  Thncydidte  him- 

26&-aa3,  Beisk.,  on  the  contents  and  self  deUberately  left  them  out  in  his 

compontion  of  a  foneral  disconrse—  report.  There  seems  no  foundation  for 

Lysias  is  said  to  hare  composed  sereral  this  suspicion.    It  is  much  more  con- 

— nutarch,  Vit  X.  Orator,  p.  888.  sonant  to  the  superior  tone  of  dignity 

Compare  respecting  the  funeral  dis-  which  reigns  throughout  all  this  ora- 

oouTse  of  Periklte,  K.  F.  Weber,  Ueber  tion,  to  suppose  that  the  mythical  nar- 

die  Stand-Bede  des  Periklte  (Darm-  ratives  and  eyen  the  pretlous  hUitorical 

stadt,  1827);  Westennann,  Geschichte  gloriesofAthensnererfoundany special 

der   Beredsamkeit    in    Oriechenland  notice  in  the  speech  of  PeriUte-no- 

vmd  Bom,  sect.  85,  68,  04  ;  Kutsen,  thing  more  than  a  general  recognition, 

PeriUes  als  Staatsmann,  p.  168,  sect  with  an  intimation  that  he  does  not 

lS(Grimma,188i}.  dwell  upon  them  at  length  because 

Dfthlmann  (Historische   Forschun-  they  were  well-known  to  his  audience 

gen,  TuL  L  p.  28)  seems  to  think  that  —fiaxpnyoatZv  iv  *U6nw  ov  Bovkiiuvot 

the  orii^nal  oration  of  Periklte  con-  idtru(\lW). 

tained  a  laigo  sprinkling  of  mythical  i  Thucyd.  ii.  85. 
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of  life,  the  constitution,  and  the  manners  under  which  such 
achievements  were  brought  about^ 

'*  We  live  under  a  constitution  such  as  noway  to  envj  the  laws 
of  our  neighbours, — ourselves  an  example  to  others  gw^tgu^^ 
rather  than  mere  imitators.  It  is  called  a  democracy,  Athenian 
since  its  permanent  aim  tends  towards  the  Many  and  c^il^titotion 
not  towards  the  Few.  As  to  private  matters  and  audiocUl 
disputes,  the  laws  deal  equally  with  every  man:  oonooived 
while  in  r^ard  to  public  affairs  and  to  claims  of  *>y  ^*«^'^***- 
individual  influence,  every  man's  chance  of  advancement  is 
determined  not  by  party  favour  but  by  real  worth,  according  as 
his  reputation  stands  in  his  own  particular  department  Neither 
poverty  nor  obscure  station  keep  him  back,'  if  he  really  has  the 
means  of  benefiting  the  city.  Moreover  our  social  march  is  free, 
not  merely  in  regard  to  public  affairs,  but  also  in  regard  to 
intolerance  of  each  other's  diversity  of  daily  pursuits.  For  we 
are  not  angry  with  our  neighbour  for  what  he  may  do  to  please 
himself,  nor  do  we  ever  put  on  those  sour  looks,'  which,  though 
they  do  no  positive  damage,  ai-e  not  the  less  sure  to  offend. 
ThuB  conducting  our  private  social  intercourse  with  reciprocal 
indulgence,  we  are  restrained  from  wrong  on  public  matters  by 
fear  and  reverence  of  our  magistrates  for  the  time  being  and  of 
our  laws — especially  such  laws  as  are  instituted  for  the  protection 
of  wrongful  sufferers,  and  even  such  others  as,  though  not  written, 
are  enforced  by  a  common  sense  of  shame.  Besides  this,  we  have 
provided  for  our  minds  numerous  recreations  from  toil,  partly 
by  our  customary  solemnities  of  sacrifice  and  festival  throughout 
the  year,  partly  by  the  elegance  of  our  private  establishments, — 
the  daily  charm  of  which  banishes  the  sense  of  discomfort  From 
the  magnitude  of  our  city,  the  products  of  the  whole  earth  are 

1  Thucyd.  IL  86^    awh  ik  oiat  t«  iwf  *  Thncyd.  U.  87.    iktveiptti  ik  t6.  n 

ry8«tfyti»t    rnkSo/jutw    i^  «vr^  <cal  iu9*  vp6«  fb  Kowbv  voXtrtyo^i^,  xot  ^  i^f 

Otoe  woAiTCiOfi  Kol  rpAwwf  if  oXttv  ftf  irp6(  oAA^Aovc  rmp  koB  '  ini^jt9»  iwi-niStv 

■)4Xb   iydrtft    rarr«   8i)AM«'at    wpArov  it^ruv  inro^Caif,  ov  8i*  &pyi;f  rbr  wiKat, 

rtfu,  Ac.  <t  KoB*  ifio¥i^¥  Ti  ipS,  {yorrcf,  oifii  a^i)> 

In  the  Demosthenic  or  peendo-De-  ^iovK  fiiv,  Xv«i)p4f  8«,  i^  o^ct  iLxl9ifi6^f 

mostheoie  Drat.  Fonebris,  c  8,  p.  1897  wpocnBtfitvoi.     aytwaxBmt  U  ri  l6tM 

— XpifOTwr  iviniS€vtLdrm¥  9vv^09ia,  r^t  vftotriuXovvrt^  rA  i/muoma  8ut  Hot  iiA* 

okaK  wiartlaii  int6$n9tu  Ac  Xttfra  ov  vopovo/MviMi't  "^^  rt  iutX  h 

^  Tbocyd.  U.  87.    ovd*  «S  Kvrk  wtrlavt  ^xS  ^^'^^^  AxpoAati  xat  twv  v6iimv,  sal 

^XMr  8«  Ti  iy^9t¥  8p«o-at  riii¥  v6Aty,  a{t«>  ftaXiora  rnvrmyjivo*,  rt  iw*  M^Atf  twi> 

|ucr*t«4^«v«ifMKMAvrai:  compare  Plato,  aSiKovfiivuv  ffCirrcu,  ical  S<roi  Aypo^oi 
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broiigbt  to  us,  80  that  our  enjoyment  of  foreign  luxuries  is  as 
much  our  own  and  assured  as  tboee  wbich  we  grow  at  home.  In 
respect  to  training  for  war,  we  differ  from  our  opponents  (the 
Lacedsemonians)  on  several  material  points.  First,  we  lay  open 
our  city  as  a  common  resort :  we  apply  no  zenSlasy  to  exclude- 
even  an  enemy  either  from  any  lesson  or  any  spectacle,  the  full 
view  of  which  he  may  think  advantageous  to  him.  For  military 
efficiency,  we  trust  less  to  manoeuvres  and  quackery  than  to  our 
own  native  bravery.  Next,  in  regard  to  education*  while  the 
Lacedsemonians  even  from  their  earliest  youth  subject  themselves 
to  an  irksome  exercise  for  the  attainment  of  courage,  we  with  our 
easy  habits  of  life  are  not  less  prepared  than  they  to  encounter 
all  perils  within  the  measure  of  our  strength.  The  proof  of  this 
is,  tiiat  the  Peloponnesian  confederates  do  not  attack  us  one  by 
one,  but  with  their  whole  united  force ;  while  we,  when  we 
attack  them  at  home,  overpower  for  the  most  part  all  of  them 
who  try  to  defend  their  own  territory.  None  of  our  enemies  has 
ever  met  and  contended  with  our  entire  force ;  partly  in  con- 
sequence of  our  large  navy  —  partly  from  our  dispersion  in 
different  simultaneous  land-exp^itions.  But  when  they  chance 
to  be  engaged  with  any  part  of  it,  if  victorious,  they  pretend  to 
have  vanquished  us  all— if  defeated,  they  pretend  to  have  been 
vanquished  by  all 

"  Now,  if  we  are  willing  to  brave  danger  just  as  much  under 
an  indulgent  system  as  under  constant  toil,  and  by  spontaneous 
courage  as  much  as  under  force  of  law,  we  are  gainers  in  the 
end  by  not  vexing  ourselves  beforehand  with  sufferings  to  come, 
yet  still  appearing  in  the  hour  of  trial  not  less  daring  than  those 
who  toil  without  ceasing. 

"In  other  matters  too  as  well  as  in  these  our  city  deserves 
Eulogy  admiration.  For  we  combine  elegance  of  taste  with 
Athens  simplicity  of  life,  and  we  pursue  knowledge  without 
Shonian  ^^g  enervated  :  ^  we  employ  wealth  not  for  talking 
eharacter.      and  ostentation,  but  as  a  real  help  in  the  proper 

1  Thacyd.  ii.  40.     ^iAoKoAov/Mv  yap  The  first  strophe  of  the  Choms  In 

lUT   cureAeiac,  xai  ^lAocro^v^fv  ofcv  Euripid.  Medea,  824—841,  may  be  com- 

l^aA«lcca«  •  vAovry  re  cpyov  fioKkov  maip^  pared  with  the  tenor  of  this  discourse 

fi  Koyov  K6fiv^  xp^lf^o.,  koh  rb  w4vtv9ai  of  Perikl6s :  the  praises  of  Attica  are 

oif)^  oMoAoyecr  TtFt  oicrxp^f,  a\X^  fii)  Sul-  there  dwelt  apon,  as  a  country  too  goo^ 

^cvycti'  «pyy  ala-xu>r.  to  receive  the  guilty  Medea. 
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season :  nor  is  it  disgraceful  to  any  one  who  is  poor  to  con- 
fess his  poverty,  though  he  may  rather  incur  reproach  for 
not  actually  keeping  himself  out  of  poverty.  The  mogiutrates 
who  discharge  public  trusts  fulfil  their  domestic  duties  also — the 
private  citizen,  while  engaged  in  professional  business,  has 
competent  knowledge  on  public  affairs :  for  we  stand  alone  in 
regarding  the  man  who  keeps  aloof  from  these  latter  not  as 
harmless,  but  as  useless.  Moreover,  we  always  hear  and  pro- 
nounce on  public  matters,  when  discussed  by  our  leaders,  or 
perhaps  strike  out  for  ourselves  correct  reasoning  about  them : 
hx  from  accounting  discussion  an  impediment  to  action,  we 
complain  only  if  we  are  not  told  what  is  to  be  done  before  it 
becomes  our  duty  to  do  it  For  in  truth  we  combine  in  the  most 
remarkable  manner  these  two  qualities — extreme  boldness  in 
execution,  with  full  debate  beforehand  on  that  which  we  are  going 
about :  whereas  with  others,  ignorance  alone  imparts  boldness — 
debate  introduces  hesitation.  Assuredly  those  men  are  properly 
to  be  regarded  as  the  stoutest  of  heart  who,  knowing  most 
precisely  both  the  terrors  of  war  and  the  sweets  of  peace,  are  still 
not  die  less  willing  to  encounter  peril. 

**  In  fine,  I  affirm  that  our  city,  considered  as  a  whole,  is  the 
schoolmistress  of  Greece  ;^  while  viewed  individually,  we  enable 
the  same  man  to  furnish  himself  out  and  suffice  to  himself  in  the 
greatest  variety  of  ways  and  with  the  most  complete  grace  and 
refinement.  This  is  no  empty  boast  of  the  moment,  but  genuine 
reality  ;  and  the  power  of  the  city,  acquired  through  the  disposi- 
tions just  indicated,  exists  to  prove  it  Athens  alone  of  all  cities 
stands  forth  in  actual  trial  greater  than  her  reputation :  her 
enemy  when  he  attacks  her  will  not  have  his  pride  wounded  by 
suffering  defeat  from  feeble  hands — her  subjects  will  not  think 
themselves  degraded  as  if  their  obedience  were  paid  to  an  un- 
worthy superior.'  Having  thus  put  forth  our  power,  not  uncer- 
tified, but  backed  by  the  most  evident  proofs,  we  shall  be  admired 

iThncyd.  iL  41.     (vviKmv  t<  a^  softea  the  arrogance  of  the  aflSnna- 

r^r  T«  watroM  irdAty  Tiff  '£AAa3of  irot^rv  tiou. 

aiv  fti'at,  Kttt  Ka0*  iKOfcrrov  dMcif  Slv  fiot         8  Thucyd.  il.  41.     fioni  yap  ritv  Kvr 

Tw  avrhv  cu^p«  wop'  rifjuStv  kwl  wKtlar'  av  aKorjs  Kptia'O'ttv  ii  wtiftav  Spxtrax,  kpX 

tl8^  mai  lurra  XAp^Twy  fioAurr'  av  cvrp*-  iiovif  ovrt  t^  iroAcfity  imMovTi  dywd- 

WAftK  T&  owfui  ovTopiccf  irap^X'^^^*  xrqo-iv  tx^t  v^*  ouov  KOKOiraBtl,  ovre  t^ 

The  abstract  word  iraul«v<rti',  in  place  vin)«c6y    Karafiefi^f/tv  mv    ovx   vw*  a(ua¥ 

of  the  concrete  veudcvrpio,  accnii*  to  apxcrat. 
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not  less  by  posterity  than  by  our  contemporaries.  Nor  do  we 
stand  in  need  either  of  Homer  or  of  any  other  panegyrist,  whose 
words  may  for  the  moment  please,  thoagh  the  truth  if  known 
would  confute  their  intended  meaning.  We  have  compelled  all 
land  and  sea  to  become  accessible  to  our  courage,  and  have 
planted  everywhere  imperishable  monuments  of  our  kindness  as 
well  as  of  our  hostility. 

"  Such  is  the  city  on  behalf  of  which  these  citizens,  resolved 
that  it  should  not  be  wrested  from  them,  have  nobly  fought  and 
died,^  and  on  behalf  of  which  all  of  us  here  left  behind  must 
willingly  toil.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  spoken  at  length 
concerning  the  city,  at  once  to  draw  from  it  the  lesson  that  the 
conflict  is  not  for  equal  motives  between  us  and  enemies  who 
possess  nothing  of  the  like  excellence,  and  to  demonstrate  by 
proofs  the  truth  of  my  encomium  pronounced  upon  her." 

Perikl^  pursues,  at  considerable  additional  length,  the  same 
tenor  of  mixed  exhortation  to  the  living  and  eulogy  of  the  dead  ; 
with  many  special  and  emphatic  observations  addressed  to  the 
relatives  of  the  latter,  who  were  assembled  around,  and  doubtless 
very  near  him.  But  the  extract  which  I  have  already  made  is  so 
long  that  no  further  addition  would  be  admissible ;  yet  it  was 
impossible  to  pass  over  lightly  the  picture  of  the  Athenian  com- 
monwealth in  its  glory,  as  delivered  by  the  ablest  citizen  of  the 
age.  The  effect  of  the  democratical  constitution,  with  its  diffused 
and  equal  citizenship,  in  calling  forth  not  merely  strong  attach- 
ment, but  painful  self-sacrifice,  on  the  part  of  all  Athenians,  is 
nowhere  more  forcibly  insisted  upon  than  in  the  words  above 
cited  of  Perikl^  as  well  as  in  others  afterwards — **  Contemplating 
as  you  do  daily  before  you  the  actual  power  of  the  state,  and 
becoming  passionately  attached  to  it,  when  you  conceive  its 
full  greatness,  reflect  that  it  was  all  acquired  by  men  daring, 
acquainted  with  their  duty,  and  full  of  an  honourable  sense  of 
shame  in  their  actions"^ — such  is  the  association  which  he  pre- 

1  Thocvd.  iL  41.    »tpl  rotcnm^f  otv  iiArrt  koX  ytyrwomrm  tA  d^orra,  ical 

ir^AcMK  otfie  Tt  -yevra^f,  ducoiovvref  /yii)  iv  rots  <pyoi«  ai<rxvr6ficroi,  ovSpcc  avri 

a^tp«9ni'at    avri^r,    fiaxofMroi    knKvi-  cm^croyro,  Ac. 
■^•Ji^  *^  ,  ..  AtovywJfwwi :  compare  Demoethen. 

»Thucyd.  il.  48.    tijf  t^  ir6\tmi  «iJ-  Orat  Funebris,  c.  7,  p.  1896.    «t  ^^ 

vmiu,¥  KoB*  ifiUpav  cpy^  $9n^vovt  koX  y&p  Si^  ntv  oAtvMv  tvvacmtai  Uot  pir 

ifxurrds  yiyvoui¥OV9  avn^,  cat  otof  Vftlv  <K«pya^on-at  toi«  voAircuf,  aUxiiiniv  8* 

/MydAi}  6of D  clFflu,  ivOvfioviiivovt  Sri  toA>  ov  vapicraffxy. 
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sents  between  the  greatness  of  the  state  as  an  object  of  common 
passion,  and  the  courage,  intelligence,  and  mutual  esteem  of 
individual  citizens,  as  its  creating  and  preserving  causes  ;  poor  as 
well  as  rich  being  alike  interested  in  the  partnership. 

But  the  claims  of  patriotism,  though  put  forward  as  essentially 
and  deservedly  paramount,  are  by  no  means  under- 
stood to  reign  exclusively,  or  to  absorb  the  whole  of  JJi*e*i5!^ce  of 
the  demociatical  activity.  Subject  to  these,  and  to  ^JJJ^^nd' 
those  laws  and  8anoti(His  which  protect  both  the  public  pursuits  in 
and  individuals  against  wrong,  it  is  the  pride  of  ^"^^'^'^ 
Athens  to  exhibit  a  rich  and  varied  fund  of  -human  impulse — 
an  unrestrained  play  of  fiemcy  and  diversity  of  private  pursuit, 
coupled  with  a  reciprocity  of  cheerful  indulgence  between 
one  individual  and  another — and  an  absence  even  of  those 
^  black  looks  "  which  so  much  embitter  life,  even  if  they  never 
pass  into  enmity  of  fact.  This  portion  of  the  speech  of  Perikles 
deserves  peculiar  attention,  because  it  serves  to  correct  an  asser- 
tion, often  fjBir  too  indiscriminately  made,  respecting  antiquity  as 
contrasted  with  modem  societies — an  assertion  that  the  ancient 
societies  sacrificed  the  individual  to  the  state,  and  that  only  in 
modem  times  has  individual  agency  been  left  free  to  the  proper 
extent.  This  is  pre-eminently  true  of  Sparta : — ^it  is  also  true  in 
a  great  d^^ree  of  the  ideal  societies  depicted  by  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle :  but  it  is  pointedly  untrae  of  the  Athenian  democracy,  nor 
can  we  with  any  confidence  predicate  it  of  the  major  part  of  the 
Grecian  cities. 

I  shall  hereafter  return  to  this  point  when  I  reach  the  times  of 
the  great   speculative  philosophers:  at   present   I  it ig only 
merely  bespeak  attention  to  the  speech  of  Periklls  as  ^^j^^ 
negativing  the  supposition,  that  exorbitant  interfer-  and  in  some 
ence  of  the  state  with  individual  liberty  was  universal  SJSS^** 
among  the  ancient  Greek  republics.     There  is  no  ^A^® 
doubt  that  he  has  present  to  his  mind  a  comparison  interfered 
with  the  extreme  narrowness  and  rigour  of  Sparta,  ^^itant 
and  that  therefore  his  assertions  of  the  extent  of  ^JS^^* 
positive  liberty  at  Athens  must  be  understood  as  Ubertyin 
partially  qualified   by   such    contrast      But   even  0"«»- 
making  allowance  for  this,  the  stress  which  he  lays  upon  the 
liberty  of  thought  and  action  at  Athens,  not  merely  from  excessive 
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restraint  of  law,  but  also  from  practical  intolerance  between  man 
and  man,  and  tyranny  of  the  nm'oritj  over  individual  dissenters 
in  taste  and  pursuit,  deserves  serious  notice,  and  brings  out  one  of 
those  points  in  the  national  character  upon  which  the  intellectual 
development  of  the  time  mainly  depended.  The  national  temper 
was  indulgent  in  a  high  degree  to  all  the  varieties  of  positive 
impulse.  The  peculiar  promptings  in  every  individual  bosom 
were  allowed  to  manifest  themselves  and  bear  fruit,  without 
being  suppressed  by  external  opinion  or  trained  into  forced  con- 
formity with  some  assumed  standard :  antipathies  against  any 
of  them  formed  no  part  of  the  habitual  morality  of  the  citizen. 
While  much  of  the  generating  causes  of  human  hatred  was  thus 
rendered  inoperative,  and  while  society  was  rendered  more  com- 
fortable, more  instructive,  and  more  stimulating,  all  its  germs  of 
productive  fruitful  genius,  so  rare  everywhere,  found  in  such  an 
atmosphere  the  maximum  of  encouragement  Within  the  limits 
of  the  law,  assuredly  as  fedthfully  observed  at  Athens  as  anywhere 
in  Greece,  individual  impulse,  taste,  and  even  eccentricity,  were 
accepted  with  indulgence,  instead  of  being  a  mark  as  elsewhere 
for  the  intolerance  of  neighbours  or  of  the  public  This  remark- 
able feature  in  Athenian  life  will  help  us  in  a  future  chapter  to 
explain  the  striking  career  of  Sokrat^  and  it  further  presents  to 
us,  under  another  &ce,  a  great  part  of  that  which  the  c^iBoro  of 
Athens  denounced  under  the  name  of  "democratical  licence". 
The  liberty  and  diversity  of  individual  life  in  that  city  were 
offensive  to  Xenophdn,^  Plato,  and  Aristotle — attached  either  to 
the  monotonous  drill  of  Sparta,  or  to  some  other  ideal  standard, 
Free  play  of  ^^ch,  though  much  better  than  the  Spartan  in  itself^ 
iadlvWiwi  they  were  disposed  to  impress  upon  society  with  a 
impulse  in  heavy-handed  uniformity.  That  liberty  of  individual 
^ori^oe  action,  not  merely  from  the  over-restraints  of  law,  but 
of  this  from  the  tyranny  of  jealous  opinion,  such  as  Perikl^ 

menoD  in  depicts  in  Athens,  belongs  more  naturally  to  a  demo- 
"^®*y-         cracy,  where  there  is  no  select  One  or  Few  to  receive 

1  Compare  the  sentiment  of  Xeno-  HI  5, 16 ;  ill.  12,  6).    It  is  corioos  that 

phdn,    the    precise    reTerse  of   that  the   sentiment  appears  in  this  dia- 

which    is    here  laid  down  by  Peri-  logne  as  pat  in  the  month  of  the 

kite,  extolling  the  rigid  discipline  of  younger  Periklte  (iUegitiroate  son  of 

SiMurta,  and    denouncing  the   laxity  the  great  Periklte)  in  a  dialogue  with 

of  Athenian  life  (Xenophon,  Memorab.  Sokratte. 
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worship  and  set  the  feshion,  than  to  any  other  form  of  govern* 
ment  But  it  is  very  rare  even  in  democracies.  None  of  the 
gOYeraments  of  modem  times,  democratical,  aristocratical,  or 
monarchical,  presents  anything  like  the  picture  of  generous 
tolerance  towards  social  dissent  and  spontaneity  of  individual 
taste  which  we  read  in  the  speech  of  the  Athenian  states- 
man. In  all  of  them,  the  intolerance  of  the  national  opinion 
cuts  down  individual  character  to  one  out  of  a  few  set  types, 
to  which  every  person,  or  every  &mily,  is  constrained  to  adjust 
itself,  and  heyond  which  all  exceptions  meet  either  with  hatred 
or  with  derision.  To  impose  upon  men  such  restraints  either  of 
law  or  of  opinion  as  are  requisite  for  the  security  and  comfort  of 
society,  but  to  encourage  rather  than  repress  the  free  play  of 
individual  impulse  subject  to  those  limits,  is  an  ideal,  which,  if 
it  was  ever  approached  at  Athens,  has  certainly  never  been 
attained,  and  has  indeed  comparatively  been  little  studied  or 
cared  for,  in  any  modem  society. 

Connected  with  this  reciprocal  indulgence  of  individual  diversity, 
was  not  only  the  hospitable  reception  of  all  strangers  Extraonii- 

at  Athens,  which  Periklfis  contrasts  with  the  xenSlasy  na»T  and  . 
1       «  111       many-sided 

or  jealous  expulsion  practised  at  Sparta,  but  also  the  actirityof 

many-sided  activity,  bodily  and  mental,  visible  in  the  ^^®°^ 
former,  so  opposite  to  that  narrow  range  of  thought,  exclusive 
discipline  of  the  body,  and  never-ending  preparation  for  war, 
which  formed  the  system  of  the  latter.  His  assertion  that  Athens 
was  equal  to  Sparta  even  in  her  own  solitary  excellence— efficiency 
on  the  field  of  battle — is  doubtless  untenable.  But  not  the  less 
impressive  is  his  sketch  of  that  multitude  of  concurrent  impulses 
which  at  this  same  time  agitated  and  impelled  the  Athenian  mind 
— the  strength  of  one  not  implying  the  weakness  of  the  remainder : 
the  relish  for  all  pleasures  of  art  and  elegance,  and  the  appetite 
for  intellectual  expansion,  coinciding  in  the  same  bosom  with 
energetic  promptitude  as  well  as  endurance:  abundance  of 
recreative  spectacles,  yet  noway  abating  the  cheerfulness  of 
obedience  even  to  the  hardest  cdls  of  patriotic  duty  :  that  com- 
bination of  reason  and  courage  which  encountered  danger  the  more 
willingly  from  having  discussed  and  calculated  it  beforehand : 
lastly,  an  anxious  interest,  as  well  as  a  competence  of  judgment, 
in  public  discussion  and  public  action,  common  to  every  citizen 
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rich  and  poor,  and  combined  with  every  man's  own  private 
industry.  So  comprehensive  an  ideal  of  many-sided  social 
development,  bringing  out  the  capacities  for  action  and  endurance, 
as  well  as  those  for  enjoyment,  would  be  sufficiently  remarkable, 
even  if  we  supposed  it  only  existing  in  the  imagination  of  a 
philosopher  ;  but  it  becomes  still  more  so  when  we  recollect  that 
the  main  features  of  it  at  least  were  drawn  from  the  fellow-citizens 
of  the  speaker.  It  must  be  taken  however  as  belonging  peculiarly 
to  the  Athens  of  Perikl^  and  his  contemporaries.  It  would  not 
have  suited  either  the  period  of  the  Persian  war  fifty  years  before, 
or  that  of  Demosthen^  seventy  years  afterwards.  At  the  former 
period,  the  art,  the  letters,  and  the  philosophy,  adverted  to  with 
pride  by  Periklds,  were  as  yet  backward,  while  even  the  active 
energy  and  democratical  stimulus,  though  very  powerful,  had  not 
been  worked  up  to  the  pitch  which  they  afterwards  reached  :  at 
the  latter  period,  although  the  intellectual  manifestations  of  Athens 
subsist  in  full  or  even  increased  vigour,  we  shall  find  the  personal 
enterprise  and  energetic  spirit  of  her  citizens  materially  abated. 
As  the  circumstances,  which  I  have  already  recounted,  go  far  to 
explain  the  previous  upward  movement,  so  those  which  fill  the 
coming  chapters,  containing  the  disasters  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  will  be  found  to  explain  still  more  completely  the  declining 
tendency  shortly  about  to  commence.  Athens  was  brought  to  the 
brink  of  entire  ruin,  from  which  it  is  surprising  that  she  recovered 
at  all,  but  noway  surprising  that  she  recovered  at  the  expense  of  a 
considerable  loss  of  personal  energy  in  the  character  of  her  citizens. 
And  thus  the  season  at  which  Perikl^  delivered  his  discourse 
PecnliAr  lends  to  it  an  additional  and  peculiar  pathos.  It  was 
f^toTMti  **  *  ^^^  when  Athens  was  as  yet  erect  and  at  her 
moment  at  maximum.  For  though  her  real  power  was  doubtless 
^J*^®  much  diminished  compared  with  the  period  before  the 
o^Pw*"^  Thirty  years*  truce,  yet  the  great  edifices  and  works 
▼erod.  of  art,  achieved  since  then,  tended  to  compensate  that 

aUhemaxH  '  ^^^  insofar  as  the  sense  of  greatness  was  concerned  ; 
mom  ofher  and  no  one,  either  citizen  or  enemy,  considered  Athens 
dining  ten-  as  having  at  all  declined.  It  was  at  the  commencement 
^^m-    ofthegreatstrugglewiththePeloponnesianconfederacy, 


soon  after-     the  coming  hardships  of  which  Perikl^never  disguised 
either  to  himself  or  to  his  fellow-citizens,  though  he 
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folly  counted  upon  eyentual  success.  Attica  had  been  already 
invaded  ;  it  was  no  longer  "the  unwasted  territory,"  as  Eoripid^ 
had  designated  it  in  his  tragedy  Medea,^  represented  three  or  four 
months  before  the  march  of  Archidamus.  A  picture  of  Athens  in 
her  social  glory  was  well  calculated  both  to  rouse  the  pride  and 
nerve  the  courage  of  those  individual  citizens,  who  had  been 
compelled  once,  and  would  be  compelled  again  and  again,  to 
abandon  their  country-residence  and  fields  for  a  thin  tent  or  con- 
fined hole  in  the  city.*  Such  calamities  might  indeed  be  foreseen : 
but  there  was  one  still  greater  calamity  which;  though  actually 
then  impending,  could  not  be  foreseen:  the  terrific  pestilence  which 
will  be  recounted  in  the  coming  chapter.  The  bright  colours 
and  tone  of  cheerful  confidence  which  pervade  the  discourse  of 
Periklds  appear  the  more  striking  from  being  in  immediate 
antecedence  to  the  awful  description  of  this  distemper :  a  contrast 
to  which  ThucydidSs  was  doubtless  not  insensible,  and  which  is 
another  circumstance  enhancing  the  interest  of  the  composition. 

1  Smipidte,  Medea,  SU.  Up&t  x^P^f  vPr  ^  Tbncydidte :  if  therefoxe  more 

iMpp^nnv  t\  4tc.  U  nid  than  the  number  of  the  dead 

'The  remarks  of  IXIonyaiiia  Hall-  or  the    macnitade  of    the  occasion 

karaaasos.  tending  to  show  that  the  warranted,_misia  thefanltof  Perikl6s» 

number  of  dead  buried  on  this  occasion  andnotofxhacydidto.  Dionysins  aays 

was  so  smaU,  and  the  actions  in  which  that  there  were  many  other  occasions 

they  had  be«ii  slain  so  insfgniftcant,  as  throughoat  the  war  much  more  worthy 

to  be  onwortlur  of  so  e&borate  an  of  an  elaborate  funeral  banuifl;u»— 

haraogae  as    this   of    Periklde—and  especially  the  disastrous  loss  of  the 

'-  ''   X  fault  with  Thucydidte  on  that  Sicilian  army.    But  Thuoydidds  could 

~  B  by  no  means  well-foonded  not  have  heard  any  of  them,  after 


or  justifiable.    He  treats  Thuoydidds  his  exUe  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  war : 

like  a  dramatio  writer  putting  a  speech  and  we  mav  weU  presume  that  none  of 

Into  the  month  of  one  of  his  charakcters,  them  would  bear  any  comparison  with 

*   be  considers  that  the  occasion  this  of  Periklto.    Nor  does  Dionydus 


L  for  this  q>eeoh  was  unworthy,  at   all    appreciate   the    full  drcum- 

But  though  this  assumption  would  be  stances  <n  this  first  year  of  the  war, 

oorrect  with  regard  to  many  ancient  which,  when  completely  felt,  will  be 

historians,  and  to  Dionydus  himself  in  found  to    render    the   splendid  and 

his  Roman  histoiy,  it  is  not  correct  copious     harangue     of      the     great 

with  reference  to  Thucydidte.     The  statesman  eminently  seasonable.    See 

speech  of  Periklte  was  a  real  speech,  Dionys.  H.  de  Thucyd.  Judic.  p.  849— 

heard,  reproduced,  and  doubtless  drest  851. 
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CHAPTER  XLIX. 

FROM  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  SECOND  YEAR  DOWN 
TO  THE  END  OF  THE  THIRD  YEAR  OF  THE  PELO- 
PONNESIAN  WAR. 

At  the  close  of  one  year  after  the  attempted  surprise  of  Platsea 
430  B. a  ty  the  Thebans,  the  belligerent  parties  in  Greece 
^[^^^^  remained  in  an  unaltered  position  as  to  relative 
operaMons  strength.  Nothing  decisive  had  been  accomplished 
liwt^ar*  on  either  side,  either  by  the  invasion  of  Attica  or  by 
of  war.  |,|^g  flying  descents  round  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus. 

In  spite  of  mutual  damage  inflicted — doubtless  in  the  greatest 
measure  upon  Attica — no  progress  was  yet  made  towards  the  ful- 
filment of  those  objects  which  had  induced  the  Peloponnesians  to 
go  to  war.  Especially  the  most  pressing  among  all  their  wishes 
—the  relief  of  Potidsea — was  noway  advanced ;  for  the  Athe- 
nians had  not  found  it  necessary  to  relax  the  blockade  of  that 
city.  The  result  of  the  first  year's  operations  had  thus  been  to 
disappoint  the  hopes  of  the  Corinthians  and  the  other  ardent 
instigators  of  war,  while  it  justified  the  anticipations  both  of 
Perikl&  and  of  Archidamus. 

A  second  devastation  of  Attica  was  resolved  upon  for  the  com- 
Second  mencement  of  spring ;  and  measures  were  taken  for 

AtM***'h**'  carrying  it  all  over  that  territory,  since  the  settled 
thePeio-  policy  of  Athens  not  to  hazard  a  battle  with  the  in- 
—mo^"*  vtiders  was  now  ascertained.  About  the  end  of  March 
*»pr«»^inK  Or  beginning  of  April  the  entire  Peloponnesian  force 
than  the  (two- thirds  from  each  confederate  city  as  before)  was 
'^  assembled  under  the  command  of  Archidamus  and 

marched  into  Attica.  This  time  they  carried  the  work  of  syste- 
matic destruction  not  merely  over  the  Thriasian  plain  and  the 
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plain  immediately  near  to  Athens,  as  before,  but  also  to  the 
more  southerly  portions  of  Attica,  down  even  as  fsir  as  the  mines 
of  Lanriom.  Thej  traversed  and  ravaged  both  the  eastern  and 
the  western  coast,  remaining  not  less  than  forty  days  in  the 
country.  They  found  the  territory  deserted  as  before,  all  the 
population  having  retired  within  the  walls.^ 

In  r^ard  to  this  second  invasion,  PeriklSs  recommended  the 
same  defensive  policy  as  he  had  applied  to  the  first ;  and  ap- 
parently the  citizens  had  now  come  to  acquiesce  in  it,  if  not 
willingly,  at  least  with  a  full  conviction  of  its  necessity.  But  a 
new  visitation  had  now  occurred,  diverting  their  attention  from 
the  invader,  though  enormously  aggravating  their  sufferings.  A 
few  days  after  Archidamus  entered  Attica,  a  pestilence  or  epidemic 
sickness  broke  out  unexpectedly  at  Athens. 

It  appears  that  this  terrific  disorder  had  been  raging  for  some 
time  throughout  the  r^ons  round  the  Mediterranean ;  commence- 
having  begun,  as  was  believed,  in  Ethiopia — ^thence  mentofthe 
passing  into  Egypt  and  Libya,  and  overrunning  a  con-  orepidemic 
siderable  portion  of  Asia  under  the  Persian  govern-  **  Athena, 
ment.  About  sixteen  years  before,  too,  there  had  been  a  similar 
calamity  in  Bome  and  in  various  parts  of  Italy.  Recently,  it 
had  becoi  felt  in  L^nos  and  some  other  islands  of  the  iEgean, 
yet  seemingly  not  with  such  intensity  as  to  excite  much  notice 
generally  in  the  Qrecian  world :  at  length  it  passed  to  Athens, 
and  first  showed  itself  in  the  Peirsaus.  The  progress  of  the 
disease  was  as  rapid  and  destructive  as  its  appearance  had  been 
sudden  ;  whilst  the  extraordinary  accumulation  of  people  within 
the  city  and  long  walls,  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  the 
invaders  in  the  country,  was  but  too  favourable  to  every  form  of 
contagion.  Families  crowded  together  in  dose  cabins  and  places 
of  temporary  shelter  '—throughout  a  city  constructed  (like  most 
of  those  in  Greece)  with  little  regard  to  the  conditions  of  salubrity 

1  Tbncyd.  ii.  47—65.  serioiu  aggravatioii  of  their  epidemic : 

3  Thacyd.  ii.  62 ;  Dioddr.  xii.  46 ;  for  in  the  accounts  of  the  epidemics 

PIntarch.  Peziklto,  c.  S4.    It  is  to  be  which  desolated  Bome  under  simiUr 

remarked  that  the  Athenians,  though  drcumstance8,«e  find  the  accumulation 

their  persons  and  movable  property  of  great  numbers  of  cattle,  along  Trith 

were  crowded  within  the  waJls,  had  human  beings,  specified  as  a  terrible 

not  driven  in  their  sheep  and  cattle  addition  to  the  calamity  (see  Livy,  iii. 

also,  but  had  transported  them  over  to  06:  Dionys.  HaL  Ant  Bom.   z.  53: 

Enboea  and  the  neighbouring  islands  compare    Niebuhr,   Bdmisch.   Gesch. 

CThncyd.  iL  14).    Hence  the  j  escaped  a  voL  ii.  p.  90). 
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— and  in  a  state  of  mental  chagrin  from  the  forced  abandonment 
and  sacrifice  of  their  properties  in  the  country,  transmitted  the 
disorder  with  fatal  i&cihty  from  one  to  the  other.  Beginning  as 
it  did  about  the  middle  of  April,  the  increasing  heat  of  summer 
further  aided  the  disorder,  the  symptoms  of  which,  alike  violent 
and  sudden,  made  themselves  the  more  remarked  because  the 
year  was  particularly  exempt  from  maladies  of  every  other 
description.^ 

Of  this  plague — or  (more  properly)  eruptive  typhoid  fever,* 
Description  ^is^^t  from,  yet  analogous  to,  the  small-pox — a  de- 
scription no  less  dear  than  impressive  has  been  left  by 
the  historian  ThucydidSs,  himself  not  only  a  spectator 
but  a  sufferer.  It  is  not  one  of  the  least  of  his  merits, 
that  his  notice  of  the  symptoms,  given  at  so  early  a 
stage  of  medical  science  and  observation,  is  such  as  to 
instruct  the  medical  reader  of  the  present  age,  and  to 
enable  the  malady  to  be  understpod  and  identified.    The  observa- 


uf  the  epi- 
demic by 
Thocydidds 
—his  con- 
ception  of 
the  daty  of 
exactly  ob- 
serving and 
reoordlng. 


1  Thncyd.  ii.  40.  r^  /Uv  y^p  trof,  «t 
wftoXoytiTO,  he  witnmv  /uuiAtora  ^  ixclvo 
ivoa-ov  h  rius  oAAot  d<r9flrfl^«  irvvxavtr 
6r.  Hippokratds,  in  his  deecriptaon  of 
the  epiaemio  fever  at  Thaaos,  makee  a 
similar  remark  on  the  absence  of  all 
other  disorders  at  the  time  (Bpidem.  L 
d,  Tol.  iL  p.  040,  ed.  LittrA). 

9**  La  description  de  Thnoydlde 
(obserres  M.  Littri,  in  his  introduction 
to  the  works  of  Hippokratte,  tom.  L  p. 
132)  est  tellement  bonne  qa'elle  soffit 
pleinement  ponr  nous  faire  oomprendre 
ce  qae  cette  andenne  maladie  a  ^t^ : 
et  U  est  fort  k  regretter  qae  des 
mMecins  tela  qn'Hippocrate  et  Galien 
n'aient  rein  krit  snr  les  grandes 
^pid^mies.  dont  ils  ont  iti  les  specta- 
tears.  Hippocrate  a  4i6  t^moin  de 
cette  peste  raoontte  par  Thncydide, 
et  il  ne  nous  en  a  pas  laiss^  1a 
description.  Oalien  Tit  ^galement  la 
fl^vre  emptiTe  qni  d^sola  le  monde  sons 
Marc  AurMe,  et  qn'U  appeUe  Ini-mdme 
la  longue  peste.  Gependant  excepts 
qnelques  mots  6pars  dans  ses  volumi- 
nenx  onvrages,  excepts  qnelqnes 
indications  fngiUTes.  il  ne  noas  a  rien 
transmis  snr  an  ^T^nement  mMical 
anssi  important ;  j^  tel  point  que  si 
nous  n'anons  pas  le  r^t  de  Thncydide, 
il  nous  seroit  fort  difficile  de  nous  fairs 
une  id^e  de  celle  qu'a  Tue  Galien.  et 
qui  est  la  m6me  (comme  M.  Uecker 


s'est  attach^  k  le  dtoontrer)  que  la 
maladie  connue  sous  le  nom  de  Feete 
d'Athtaee.  Ctftait  une  fidvre  Eruptive, 
diffdrente  de  la  Tariole,  et  ^tdnte 
ai^urd'huL  On  a  cm  en  voir  lee 
traces  dans  les  eharbom  (avtfpaicn)  des 
liYres  Hippocratiques." 

Both  Krauss  (Df  squisitio  de  natutA 
morfoi  Atheniensium,  Stuttgan),  1831, 
p.  88)  and  HIiuser  (Historiscb.Patho. 
log.  UntersuchungeiL  Dresden,  1889. 
p.    60)   assimilate    the    pathological 

Shcenomena  specified  by  Thucydides  to 
ifferent  portions  of  tne  'Evi£n/uat  ot 
HippokraMs.  M.  Littri  thinks  that 
the  resemblance  is  not  close  or  precise, 
so  as  to  admit  of  the  one  being 
identified  with  the  other.  "  Le  tableau 
si  frappant  qu'en  a  trac6  ce  grand 


historfeu  ne  se  rtfproduit  pas  certaine- 
ment  avec  une  nettet^  sumsante  dans 
lee  href  8  details  donnte  par  Hippocrate. 
La  maladie  d'Athtoes  avoit  un  type 
si  tranche,  que  tons  oeux  qui  en  ont 
parld  ont  du  le  reproduire  dans  ses 
parties  essentielles.^  (Argument  aux 
2me  LiTre  dee  Bpidemies,  (Euttss 
d'fiippocrate.  tom.  ▼.  p.  64.)  There 
appears  good  reason  to  belieye  that 
the  great  epidemic  which  preTailed 
in  the  Roman  world  under  Marcus 
Aurelins  (the  Pestis  Antoniniana)  was 
a  renewal  of  what  is  called  the  Plague 
of  Athens. 
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tdons  with  which  that  notice  is  ushered  in  deserve  particular 
attention.  "  In  respect  to  this  distemper  (he  says),  let  every  man, 
physician  or  not,  say  what  he  thinks  respecting  the  source  from 
whence  it  may  probably  have  arisen,  and  respecting  the  causes 
which  he  deems  sufficiently  powerful  to  have  produced  so  great  a 
revolution.  But  I,  having  myself  had  the  distemper,  and  having 
seen  others  suffering  under  it,  will  state  what  U  actually  wu,  and 
will  indicate  in  addition  such  other  matters,  as  will  famish  any 
man,  who  lays  them  to  heart,  with  knowledge  and  the  means  of 
calculation  beforehand,  in  case  the  same  misfortune  should  ever 
again  occur."  ^  To  record  past  fsusts,  as  a  basis  for  rational  pre- 
vision in  regard  to  the  future — the  same  sentiment  which  Thucy- 
didSs  mentions  in  his  prefcice,'  as  having  animated  him  to  the 
composition  of  his  history— was  at  that  time  a  duty  so  little 
understood,  that  we  have  reason  to  admire  not  less  the  manner  in 
which  he  performs  it  in  practice,  than  the  dlBtinctness  with  which 
he  conceives  it  in  theory.  We  may  infer  from  his  language  that 
speculation  in  his  day  was  active  respecting  the  causes  of  this 
plague,  according  to  tiie  vague  and  fanciful  physics,  and  scanty 
8to^  of  ascertained  facts,  which  was  all  that  could  then  be  con- 
sulted. By  resisting  the  itch  of  theorizing  from  one  of  those  loose 
hypotheses  which  then  appeared  plausibly  to  explain  everything, 
he  probably  renounced  the  point  of  view  from  which  most  credit 
and  interest  would  be  derivable  at  the  time.  But  his  simple  and 
predse  summary  of  observed  faults  carries  with  it  an  imperishable 
value,  and  even  affords  grounds  for  imagining  that  he  was  no 
stranger  to  the  habits  and  training  of  his  contemporary,  Hippo- 
kratls,  and  the  other  Asklepiads  of  Eds.' 

1  Tlnicyd.  il.  48.   Acy^rM  fiJkr  oiv  wtpX  9,  p.  788 ;  Demokriti  Fragment.,  «d. 

abrvv,  At  ixaarot  Ytyvtfo-xflt,  col  iarpbt  Mmlach.,  lib.  !▼.  p.  409. 

Kol  U*Ani9t  «f'  Stov  thtbt  ^  vn^^o^at  The  caoses  of  the  Athenian  epidemlo 

4tin^  col  rit  oi-Kof  irmmt  voui^«(  To<r-  as  given  by  Dioddros  (xiL  58)— nnosiial 

o^TiK  iMTo^Xiff  2«av^  ttvai  wva4uv  it  rains,  watery  quality  of  gram,  absence 

TiiMraonfO-wmcr*  iyit  6k  oUr  r*  iyiy  of  the  Etesian  winds.  Ac,  may  perhaps 

99n  >Jfm,Kal  ip'  ir  Sw  -nt  vKwrnv.  tt  be  tme  of  the  reriTal  of  the  midenuc 

won  KOi  oMw  hnHvotf  tUXivr'  Ir  i^ot  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  war.  oat  can 

n  vMMt8iK  f.^  AyvMtr,  ravra  8i|A»9»»,  hardly  be  tme  of  its  flnt  appearance ; 

mMs  T*  votfi|«wc  «u  «^T&ff  'M$v  £AAov«  shioe    Thucydidte   states    that    the 

w^norrat.  Tear  In  other  respects  was  onasn^y 

]>emofcritQs,    among   others,    oon-  healthy,  and  the  epidemic  was  evidently 

nected     the    generanon     of     these  brought  from  for^gn  parts  to  Peinsos. 

^  epMemies  with   his   general  system  3  Thncyd.  i.  22. 

flf  atoms,  atmospheric  efihiTia,  and  >  See  the  words  of  Thac^dldds,  ii. 

tllMXa :  see  Flntarch,  Symposiao.  viiL  49.  ical AwoKoBap^it xoAn«  voo-ot  ovat, 
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It  iR  bardly  within  the  province  of  an  historian  of  Greece  to 
EzteniiTe  repeat  after  Thncydid^  the  painful  enumeration  of 
sttffMlngo?  symptoms,  violent  in  the  extreme,  and  pervading 
Athens.  every  portion  of  the  bodily  system,  which  marked 
this  fearful  disorder.  Beginning  in  Peirseus,  it  quickly  passed 
into  the  city,  and  both  the  one  and  the  other  were  speedily  filled 
with  sickness  and  suffering,  the  like  of  which  had  never  before 
been  known.  The  seizures  were  sudden,  and  a  large  proportion 
of  the  sufferers  perished  after  deplorable  agonies  on  the  seventh 
or  on  the  ninth  day.  Others,  whose  strength  of  constitution 
carried  them  over  this  period,  found  themselves  the  victims  of 
exhausting  and  incurable  diarrhoea  afterwards  :  with  others  again, 
after  traversing  both  these  stages,  the  distemper  fixed  itself  in 
some  particular  member,  the  eyes,  the  genitals,  the  hands,  or  the 
feet,  which  were  rendered  permanently  useless,  or  in  some  cases 
amputated,  even  where  the  patient  himself  recovered.    There 


iwiita-av— which  would  seem  to  indicate 
a  nLmiliarity  with  the  medical  termino- 
logy:— compare  also  his  allusion  to 
the  speculations  of  the  physicians, 
cited  in  the  previous  note ;  and  c.  61 
— t4  iravji  iiaCrji  ^fpairtviSfici'a, 
Ac. 

In  proof  how  rare  the  conception  was 
in  ancient  times,  of  the  importance  of 
coUectinff  and  registering  particular 
medical  uicts,  I  transcribe  the  following 
observations  from  M.  Littr^  (CEnrres 
d'Hippocrate,  torn.  iv.  p.  046,  Be- 
marques  RetrospectivesV 

"Tontefois  oe  qu'il  importe  id  de 
constater,  ce  n'est  pas  qu'Hippocrate 
a  observ^  de  telle  on  telle  mani^re, 
mais  c'est  qn'fl  a  en  I'id^e  de  recucillir 
et  de  consigner  des  faits  particuliers. 
En  effet,  rein,  dans  I'antiquit^.  n'a  ^t^ 
pins  rare  que  ce  soin  :  outre  Hippocrate, 
je  ne  connois  qn'Erasistrate  qui  se 
soit  occupy  de  relater  sons  oette  forme 
les  r^ultats  de  son  experience  clinique. 
Ni  Galien  lui-m6me,  ni  Ar^t^,  ni 
Soranus,  ni  les  autres  qui  sont  arrives, 
iusqn'k  nous,  n'ont  snivi  un  aussi 
louable  exemple.  Les  observations 
consignees  dans  la  collection  Hippo- 
cratique  constituent  la  plus  grande 
partie,  k  beaucoup  pr^s,  de  ce  que 
I'antiquite  a  poss^d^  en  ce  genre : 
et  SI,  en  commentant  le  travail 
d'Hippocrate,  on  I'avait  nn  pen  imit^, 
nous  anrions  des  mat^riauz  4  I'aide 


desqnels  nons  prendrions  une  idte 
bien  plus  praise  de  la  pathologic  de 
ces  siecles  recul^.  .  .  .  Mais  tout  en 
exprimant  ce  regret  et  en  reconnaissant 
cette  utility  relative  k  nons  autres 
modemes  et  v^ritablement  oonsid^ 
able,  il  faut  sjonter  que  Tantiquit^ 
avoii  dans  les  faits  et  la  doctrine 
Hippocratiques  nn  aliment  qui  lui  a 
sum— et  qu'une  collection,  m6me 
etendue,  d'nistoires  particuli^res  n'au- 
roit  pas  alors  modifl^  la  mMecine, 
dn  moins  la  m^decine  sdentiflque, 
essentielleroent  et  au  delk  de  la  limite 
que  coroportoit  la  physiologie.  Je 
pourrai  montrer  ailleurs  que  la  doctrine 
d'Hippocrate  et  de  I'^cole  de  Cos  a  ^t^ 
la  senie  solide,  la  seule  fondto  sur  un 
apercn  vrai  de  la  nature  organist :  et 
que  les  sectes  post^rieures,  m^thodisme 
et  pneumatisme,  n'ont  bftti  leurs 
thtories  qne  sur  des  hypotheses  sans 
consistance.  Mais  id  je  me  contente 
de  remarqner,  que  la  pathologie,  en 
tant  que  sdence,  ne  pent  marcher  qn'k 
la  suite  de  la  physiologie,  dont  elle 
n'est  qu'une  des  faces :  et  d'Hippocrate 
k  Galien  inclusivement,  la  physiologie 
ne  fit  pas  assez  de  progres  pour 
rendre  insnfiSsante  la  conception 
Hippocratique.  II  en  r^snlte,  neces- 
sairement,  que  la  pathologie,  toujours 
considdrde  comme  science,  n'auroit 
pu,  par  qnelqne  precede  que  oe  fftt, 
gagner  que  des  corrections  et  des 
augmentations  de  detail." 
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were  also  some  whose  recoverj  was  attended  with  a  total  loss  of 
memory,  so  that  they  no  more  knew  themselves  or  recognized 
their  fHends.  No  treatment  or  remedy  appearing,  except  in 
accidental  cases,  to  produce  any  heneficiol  effect,  the  physicians 
or  surgeons  whose  aid  was  invoked  hecame  completely  at  fault 
While  trying  their  accustomed  means  without  avail,  they  soon 
ended  hy  catching  the  malady  themselves  and  perishing.  The 
charms  and  incantations,'  to  which  the  unhappy  patient  resorted, 
were  not  likely  to  be  more  efficacious.  While  some  asserted  that 
the  Peloponnesians  had  poisoned  the  cisterns  of  water,  others 
referred  the  visitation  to  tiie  wrath  of  the  gods,  and  especially  to 
ApoUo,  known  by  hearers  of  the  Iliad  as  author  of  pestilence  in 
the  Greek  host  before  Troy.  It  was  remembered  that  this 
Delphian  god  had  promised  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  reply  to  their 
application  immediately  before  the  war,  that  he  would  assist  them 
whether  invoked  or  uninvoked — and  the  disorder  now  raging 
was  ascribed  to  the  intervention  of  their  irresistible  ally  ;  while 
the  elderly  men  further  called  to  mind  an  oracular  verse  sung  in 
the  time  of  their  youth — "  The  Dorian  war  will  come,  and 
pestilence  along  with  it  ".•    Under  the  distress  which  suggested, 


1  Compare  the   story  of    Tbal^tas  See  also  the  fint  amonR  the  eoistles 

appeasing  an  epidemic  at  Sparta  by  his  ascribed  to  the  orator  J^schines  re- 

mosic  and  song  (Platarch,  De  Huaidl,  specting  a  Xoi/noc  in  D^Ios. 

p.  1140).  It  appears  that  there  was  a  debate 

Some  of  the  ancient  physicians  were  whether,   in    this  Hexameter  verse, 

Arm  beUeTen  in  tbe  efficacy  of  these  Kiftoi  (famine)  or  Xoiuof  (pestilence) 

chinas  and  {jifiintAHon^.    Alexriiiil.r  was  the   correct   reading:    and   the 

«f  Tmll«s  sajs  that  hruing  origin.il]y  probability    is    that    it    had    been 


I  tfaem  with  contt^inpt,  he  had  originallv   composed   with   the   word 

"fd  himself  of   tbtlr  th^ltifi  by  Xoiuoc— for    men    might    well    fancy 

. I  cjbserf&Hon,  and  alUircd  bis  beforehand  that  famine  would  be  a 

opinioti  (Ix.  A}—ivu>i  your  oEpi'Tfu  rot*  sequel  of  the  Dorian  war,  but  they 

Tt^r  ^pwf  |Lvi^i<  roiJCfiHai  rdc  /iFb»fiA.f,  would  not  be  likely^  to  imagine  pesti- 

Homf  tmyai  ntj^pi  n-oAAou*  r^  XP^^'^T'  ^^  lence  as  accompanying  it.    Yet  (says 

vv«  Twr  ivsfiywi  ^ivafi¥i')itv  ^wiifi^tjv  Thucydidds)  the  reading  Xoi/u^c   was 

ttrmLSvv^jLwifavTali;^   J^ee  an  intertJit-  held    decidedly   preferable,    as    best 

ftif  «ad  Talisablu  dlf«ertatluiK  OHiEdni'S  fitting  to  the  actual  circumstances  (oi 

OofilAfE,  by  Dr*  C*  F.  >larx  (titutt^nl,  yap  avepuivot  «-pJ»s  i  *ira<r\ov  "niv  iiv^firif 

ItM.  PL  laeji  inotovvTo).    And   "  if  (he  goes  on  to 

the  ^ffoti^  Bdraklds,  in  his  a^^ony  say)  there  should  ever  hereafter  come 

mnder  the  poie4:itied  tactic,  i^jtolsti}  ihd  another  Dorian  war,  and  famine  along 

iotJIfk    alcJTip    with     the    tfi^oT^vi  ?ip  with  it,  the  oracle  will  probably  be 

Urippm;  (gophokl^si,  Trtkchin.  n^i:).  reproduced  with   the  word   X(/xo9  as 

•Thnc^jTdi  il  64.    ♦i<rK0Krt5  ol  trp€<r.  P^jhi  de^es  notice,  as  illustrating 

^vTfpot  voAoA  4»€a9aL—  yjg  ^^  ^^  admitted  licence  with  which 

•m*     a  ^    XX  -  »      X    • .'  «nen  twisted  the  oracles  or  prophecies, 

H^t  A«puucbv  ir<SAt|.o«,  cot  Xoc/ib«  afi  go  as  to  hit  the  feelings  of  the  actual 

■''^  moment 
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and  was  reciprocally  aggravated  by,  these  gloomy  ideas,  prophets 
were  consulted,  and  supplications  with  solemn  procession  were 
held  at  the  temples,  to  appease  the  divine  wrath. 

When  it  was  found  that  neither  the  priest  nor  the  physician 
inefflcacy  ■  ^^^^  retard  the  spread,  or  mitigate  the  intensity,  of 
ofremodies  the  disorder,  the  Athenians  abandoned  themselves  to 
and  dEh  despair,  and  the  space  within  the  walls  became  a  scene 
SoEMof^e  o^  desolating  misery.  Every  man  attacked  with  the 
Athenians,  malady  at  once  lost  his  courage^ — a  state  of  depression, 
itself  among  the  worst  features  of  the  case,  which  made  him  lie 
down  and  die,  without  any  attempt  to  seek  for  preservatives. 
And  though  at  first  friends  and  relatives  lent  their  aid  to  tend 
the  sick  with  the  usual  family  sympathies,  yet  so  terrible  was  the 
number  of  these  attendants  who  perished,  "  like  sheep,"  from 
such  contact,  that  at  length  no  man  would  thus  expose  himself ; 
while  the  most  generous  spirits,  who  persisted  longest  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duty,  were  carried  off  in  the  greatest  numbers.^ 
The  patient  was  thus  left  to  die  alone  and  unheeded.  Sometimes 
all  the  inmates  of  a  house  were  swept  away  one  after  the  other, 
no  man  being  willing  to  go  near  it :  desertion  on  the  one  hand, 
attendance  on  the  other,  both  tended  to  aggravate  the  calamity. 
There  remained  only  those  who,  having  had  the  disorder  and 
recovered,  were  willing  to  tend  the  sufferers.  These  men  formed 
the  single  exception  to  the  all-pervading  misery  of  the  time ;  for 
the  disorder  seldom  attacked  any  one  twice,  and  when  it  did, 
the  second  attack  was  never  fatal  Elate  with  their  own  escape, 
they  deemed  themselves  out  of  the  reach  of  all  disease,  and  were 
full  of  compassionate  kindness  for  others  whose  sufferings  were 
just  beginning.  It  was  from  them  too  that  the  principal  attention 
to  the  bodies  of  deceased  victims  proceeded  :  for  such  was  the 
state  of  dismay  and  sorrow,  that  even  the  nearest  relatives 
neglected  the  sepulchral  duties,  sacred  beyond  all  others  in  the 
eyes  of  a  Greek.  Nor  is  there  any  circumst'mce  which  conveys 
to  us  80  vivid  an  idea  of  the  prevalent  agony  and  despair,  as 
when  we  read  in  the  woids  of  an  eye-witness,  that  the  deaths 

1  Cknnpare   Dioddr.    xIt.   70,    who  which  it  was  attacked  in  806  B.C. :  and 

mentions    similar    distresses  in    the  Livy,  xxr.  26,  respecting  the  epidemic 

Carthaginian  army  besieging  Syracuse,  at  Syracuse  when  it  was  besieged  by 

during    the    terrible    epidemic    with  Marcellus  and  the  Romans. 
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took  place  among  this  cloee-packed  crowd  without  tlie  Bmallest 
decenciee  of  attentioil  *— that  the  dead  and  the  dying  lay  piled 
one  upon  another  not  merely  in  the  public  roads,  but  even  in  the 
temples,  in  spite  of  the  understood  defilement  of  the  sacred 
building — that  half-dead  sufferers  were  seen  lying  round  all  the 
springs,  from  insupportable  thirst — that  the  numerous  corpses, 
thus  unburied  and  exposed,  were  in  such  a  condition,  that  the 
dogs  which  meddled  with  them  died  in  consequence,  while  no 
vultures  or  other  birds  of  the  like  habits  ever  came  near.  Those 
bodies  which  escaped  entire  neglect  were  burnt  or  buried,' 
without  the  customary  mourning,  and  with  unseemly  carelessness. 
In  some  cases,  the  bearers  of  a  body,  passing  by  a  funeral  pile  on 
which  another  body  was  burning,  would  put  their  own  there  to 
be  burnt  also  ;  •  or  perhaps,  if  the  pile  was  prepared  ready  for 
a  body  not  yet  arrived,  would  deposit  their  own  upon  it,  set  fire 
to  the  pile,  and  then  depart.  Such  indecent  confusion  would 
have  been  intolerable  to  the  feelings  of  the  Athenians  in  any 
ordinary  times. 

To  all  diese  scenes  of  physical  suffering,  death,  and  reckless 
despair  was  superadded  another  evil,  which  affected  Lawless 
those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  escape  the  rest  ^^ndws?" 
The  bonds  both  of  law  and  morality  became  relaxed,  engendered, 
amidst  such  total  uncertainty  of  every  man  both  for  his  own  life 
and  that  of  others.  Men  cared  not  to  abstain  from  wrong,  under 
circumstances  in  which  pumshment  was  not  likely  to  overtake 
them — nor  to  put  a  check  upon  their  passions,  and  endure 
privations,  in  obedience  even  to  their  strongest  conviction,  when 
the  chance  was  so  small  of  their  living  to  reap  reward  or  enjoy 
any  future  esteem.    An  interval,  short  and  sweet,  before  their 


1  Thncyd.  iL  52.    oUiitv  yAp  ovx  vir.  describing:  the  epidemic  at  Rome  in  174 

Mxov<rwr,  oAA'  ir  JcaAv^atc   wviytipaU  B.C.    "  CadaTera,  intacta  k  canibus  et 

mam  irovs  Suurttitdvmr  o  ^opof  i^lyvtro  Tulturibus,  tabes  absumebat :  satisqne 

QwC9¥i  ic69pjift  o^Aa  koI  Micpot  iiT  Ikxj-  constabat,  nee  iUo,  nee  priore  anno,  in 

Aoif  airo^r^o-KovTcc  {xctrro.  cot  iv  rots  taut4  8tra|re  boom  hominumqne  mltn* 

hloU  ^oAtrSovKTo  xai  vcpt  rdv  fun^vac  rium  usqnam  visam." 

kwiffmg  iiiu9vriTt%,  rov  vAartK  iwiOviiif,  <  Thucyd.  IL  62.    From  the  langoage 

rii  rt  Upi.  ht  ol«  ^m^KifKro,   rtKpitv  ot  Tbucvdidte,  we  see  that  this  was 

irAMJ|r»  mvrov  irawoBtniirKovrttr  *  ilmp-  r^;ardea  at  Athens  as  hiffhlv  nnbe- 

fUa^ofiiirov    ykp   rov    jcoxov  oi  avtfpw  coming.     Yet  a  passage  01  Plntarch 

»o*,  ov«  rxorrc?  J.rt  yivmvrai^  i%  hKiym-  seems  to  show  that  it  was  very  Common, 

^Um   irpiworro    col   ifmv  itaX  oo-twv  in  his  time,  to  bum  several  bodies  on 

-•ftouK.  the  same  funeral  pile  (Plutarch,  Sym> 

*  Thneyd.  iL  50:  compare  Liyy ,  xlL  21,  poeiac  iL  3,  p.  661 ). 
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doom  was  realized — ^before  they  became  plunged  in  the  wide- 
spread misery  which  they  witnessed  around,  and  which  affected 
indiscriminately  the  virtuooB  and  the  profligate-  was  all  that 
they  looked  to  enjoy ;  embracing  with  avidity  the  immediate 
pleasures  of  sense,  as  well  as  such  positive  gains,  however  ill- 
gotten,  as  could  be  made  the  means  of  procuring  them,  and 
throwing  aside  all  thought  both  of  honour  or  of  long-sighted 
advantage.  Life  and  property  being  alike  ephemeral,  there  was 
no  hope  left  but  to  snatch  a  moment  of  enjoyment,  before  the 
outstretched  hand  of  destiny  should  faM  upon  its  victims. 

The  picture  of  society  under  the  pressure  of  a  murderous 
araat  loss  epidemic,  with  its  train  of  physical  torments,  wretched- 
^omrthe  ^^^'  ^^^  demoralization,  has  been  drawn  by  more 
citizens—  than  one  eminent  author,  but  by  none  with  more 
power  of  impressive  fidelity  and  conciseness  than  by  Thucy- 
Athens.  didSs,'  who  had  no  predecessor,  nor  anything  but  the 
reality,  to  copy  from.  We  may  remark  that  amidst  all  the 
melancholy  accompaniments  of  the  time,  there  are  no  human 
saerific^s,  such  as  those  offered  up  at  Carthage  during  pestilence 
k>  appease  the  anger  of  the  gods — there  are  no  cruel  persecutions 
Against  imaginary  authors  of  the  disease,  such  as  those  against  the 
Untori  (anointers  of  doors)  in  the  plague  of  Milan  in  1630.' 

Three  years  altogether  did  this  calamity  desolate  Athens : 
continuously,  during  the  entire  second  and  third  years  of  the 
war — after  which  followed  a  period  of  mai'ked  abatement  for  a 
year  and  a  half :  but  it  then  revived  again,  and  lasted  for 
another  year,  with  the  same  fury  as  at  first.  The  public  loss, 
over  and  above  the  private  misery,  which  this  unexpected  enemy 
inflicted  upon  Athens  was  incalculable.  Out  of  1200  horsemen^ 
all  among  the  rich  men  of  the  state,  300  died  of  the  epidemic  ; 
besides  4400  hoplites  out  of   the  roll  formally  kept,  and    a 


1  The  description  in  the  sixth  book  medio,  usi  sunt :  qnippe  homines  nt 
of  Lucretius,  translated  and  expanded  victimas  immolabant ;  pacem  deorum 
from  Thncydidds— ^hat  of  the  plague  sanguine  eorum  exposcentes,  pro  quo- 
at'  Florence  in  1848,  with  which  the  rum  vitA  Dii  rogari  maximi  solent  ** 
Decameron  of  Boccacoio  opens— and  (Justin,  xriii.  6). 
that  <^  Defoe  in  his  History  of  the  For  the  focts  respecting  the  plagne 
Plague  in  London— are  all  well  of  Milan  and  the  Untori,  see  the  in- 
known,  teresting  novel  of  Manzoni— Promeeri 

'J  "Carthaginienses,  cum  inter  cetera  Sposi— and  the  historical  work  of  the 

mala  etiam  peste  laborarent,  omenta  same  author— Storia    della  Colonna. 

sacrorum  reUgione,  et  scelere  pro  re-  Infamo. 
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nomber  of  the  poorer  population,  so  great  as  to  defy  computation.^ 
No  efforts  of  tiie  Peloponnesians  could  have  done  so  much  to 
riiin  Athens,  or  to  bring  the  war  to  a  termination  such  as  they 
desired :  and  the  distemper  told  the  more  in  their  favour,  as  it 
never  spread  at  all  into  Peloponn^us,  though  it  passed  from 
Athens  to  some  of  the  more  populous  islands.'  The  Lace- 
daemonian army  was  withdrawn  from  Attica  somewhat  earlier 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  been,  for  fear  of  taking  the  con- 
tagion.^ 

But  it  was  while  the  Lacedaemonians  were  yet  in  Attica,  and 
during  the  first  freshness  of  the  terrible  malady,  that  Perikl^ 
equipped  and  conducted  from  Peirseus  an  armament  of   100 
triremes  and  4000  hoplites  to  attack  the  coasts  of  Peloponnesus  : 
300  horsemen  were  also  carried  in  some  horse-transports,  pre- 
pared for  the  occasion  out  of  old  triremes.    To  diminish  the 
crowd   accumulated    in  the    city  was    doubtless   of   beneficial 
tendency,  and  perhaps  those  who  went  aboard  might  consider  it 
as  a  chance  of  escape  to  quit  an  infected  home.    But  unhappily 
they  carried  the  infection  along  with  them,  which  desolated  the 
fleet  not  less  than  the  city,  and  crippled  all  its  efforts.    Rein- 
forced by  fifty  ships  of  war  from  Chios  aud  Lesbos,   Athenian 
the  Athenians  first  landed  near  Epidaurus  in  Pelopon-   J2^*ftJJf  * 
n^sus,  ravaging  the  territory  and  making  an  unavail-   aRainst 
ing  attempt  upon  the  city :   next  they  made  like  n^uS^next 
incursions  on  the  more  southerly  portions  of  the  {^SJ^jt 
Argolic  peninsula — TroezSn,  Halieis,  and  Hermion^  ;  i»  attacked 
and  lastly  attacked  and   captured  Prasise,  on    the  by  the 
eastern  coast  of  Laconia.     On  returning  to  Athens,   epidemic, 
the  same  armament  was  immediately  conducted  under  Agnon  and 
Eleopompus,  to  press  the  siege  of  Potidaea,  the  blockade  of  which 
still  continued  without  any  visible  progress.    On  arriving  there, 
an  attack  was  made  on  the  walls  by  battering  engines  and  by 
the  other  aggressive  methods  then  practised  ;  but  nothing  what- 
ever was  achieved.    In  fact,  the  armament  became  incompetent 

1  Thacyd.  iii.  87.    rov  Sk  oAAov  oxAov  iroAvai^pwir^raTa.    He  does  not  specify 

iwi(tvpmt  opiBiuas.     Diod6ru8  makes  what  places  these  were:  perhaps  Chios, 

them  above  10,000  (xii.  58)  freemen  and  but  hardly  Lesbos,  otherwise  the  fact 

slaves  together,  which  must  be  greatly  would  have  been  noticed  when  the 

beneath  the  reality.  revolt  of  that  island  oocors. 

>  Thncyd.  iL  (>4.  rwv  oXXmw  xtupimv  ra        3  Thucyd.  11.  57. 
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for  all  serious  effort,  &om  the  aggravated  character  which  the 
diBtemper  here  assumed,  communicated  hy  the  soldiers  fresh  from 
Athens  even  to  those  who  had  before  been  free  from  it  at  Potidsea. 
So  frightful  was  the  morality,  that  out  of  the  4000  hoplites  iinder 
Agnon,  no  less  than  1050  died  in  the  short  space  of  forty  days. 
The  armament  was  brought  back  in  this  distressed  condition  to 
Athens,  while  the  reduction  of  Potidsea  was  left  as  before  to  the 
slow  course  of  blockade.^ 

On  returning  from  the  expedition  against  Peloponnesus, 
Irritation  Periklls  found  his  countrymen  almost  distracted'  with 
of  the  their  manifold  sufferings.    Over  and  above  the  raging 

under  their  epidemic,  they  had  just  gone  over  Attica  and  ascer- 
SS^i^S—  ^^^^  *^®  devastations  committed  by  the  invaders 
they  throughout  aU  the  territory  (except  the  Marathonian' 

incensed  Tetrapolis  and  Dekeleia— districts  spared,  as  we  are 
SBS^hiT  **^^^»  through  indulgence  founded  on  an  ancient  le- 
unshaken  gendary  sympathy)  during  their  long  stay  of  forty 
defending  days.  The  rich  had  found  their  comfortable  mansions 
^**™"®"*  and  farms,  the  poor  their  modest  cottages,  in  the 
various  demes,  torn  down  and  ruined.  Death ,^  sickness,  loss  of 
property,  and  despair  of  the  future  now  rendered  the  Athenians 
angry  and  intractable  to  the  last  degree.  They  vented  their 
feelings  against  Perikl^  as  the  cause  not  merely  of  the  war,  but 
also  of  all  that  they  were  now  enduring.  Either  with  or  without 
his  consent,  they  sent  envoys  to  Sparta  to  open  negotiations  for 
peace,  but  the  Spartans  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  proposition. 
This  new  disappointment  rendered  them  still  more  furious 
against  Perikl^s,  whose  long-standing  political  enemies  now 
doubtless  found  strong  sympathy  in  their  denunciations  of  his 
charaqjber  and  policy.  That  unshaken  and  majestic  firmness, 
which  ranked  first  among  his  many  eminent  qualities,  was  never 
more  imperiously  required  and  never  more  effectively  mani- 
fested. 

In  his  capacity  of  Stratus  or  General,  PeriklSs  convoked  a 
formal  assembly  of  the  people,  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating 

1  Thncyd.  ii  66— 58.  «  Thucyd.  ii.  65.    b  uii^  iniw,  ori  if 

S  Thn<7d.    iL     59.      "fiKXnUavTO     raf  tka<r<r6vmv  bpfuofitvoit  «<rr^^ro  icoi  rov- 

yrw/uMV.  rwv*   ot  bi  wyaroX,  koXA  KTi/jfutra  Korii. 

^  Dioddr.  xii.  45  ;  Ister  ap.  Schol.  ad  ttiv  xufMy  oiKoiofiiaxt  re  icaX  froKurtKivi 

Soph.  (Edip.  Colon.  689 ;  Herodot.  ix.  icarav^Ktvax^  airoXwAiJcbrcf. 
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himself  publicly  against  the  prevailing  sentiment^  and  recom- 
mending perseverance  in  his  line  of  policy.    The  speeches  made 
by  his  opponents,  assuredly  very  bitter,  are  not  given  by  Thucy- 
did^ ;  but  that  of  Perikl^  himself  is  set  down  at  considerable 
length,  and  a  memorable  discourse  it  is.    It  strikingly  brings  into 
relief  both  the  character  of  the  man  and  the  impress  of  actual 
circumstances — an  impregnable  mind  conscious  not  only  of  right 
purposes  but  of  just  and  reasonable  anticipations,  and  bearing  up 
with  manliness,  or  even  defiance,  against  the  natural  difficulty  of 
the  case,  heightened  by  an  extreme  of  incalculable  misfortune. 
He  had  foreseen,^  while  advising  the  war  originally,  the  probable 
impatience  of  his  countrymen  under  its  first  hardships,  but  he 
could  not  foresee  the  epidemic  by  which  that  impatience  had  been 
exasperated  into  madness :  and  he  now  addressed  them  not  merely 
with  unabated  adherence  to  his  own  deliberate  convictions,  but 
also  in  a  tone  of  reproachful  remonstrance  against  their  unmerited 
change  of  sentiment  towards  him — seeking  at  the  same  time  to 
combat  that  uncontrolled  despcdr  which  for  the  moment  overlaid 
both  their  pride  and  their  patriotism.    Far  from  humbling  him- 
self before  the  present  sentiment,  it  is  at  this  time  that  he  sets 
forth  his  titles  to  their  esteem  in  the  most  direct  and  unqualified 
manner,  and  claims  the  continuance  of  that  which  they  had  so 
long  accorded,  as  something  belonging  to  him  by  acquired  right 
His  main  object,  through  this  discourse,  is  to  fill  the  minds  of 
his  audience  with  patriotic  sympathy  for  the  weal  of 
the  entire  city,  so  as  to  counterbalance  the  absorbing  public 
sense  of  private  woe.    If  the  collective  city  flourishes  JJ^  ™^!e<A 
(he  argues),  private  misfortunes  may  at  least  be  borne :  ^JJ®^^ 
but  no  amount  of  private  prosperity  will  avail,  if  the   tone  of 
collective  city  fidls  (a  proposition  literally  true  in  JtJ^iSl^the 
ancient  times  and  under  the  circumstances  of  ancient  ppblic 
warfare — though  less  true  at  present).    "Distracted 
by  domestic  calamity,  ye  are  now  angry  both  with  me  who 
advised  you  to  go  to  war,  and  with  yourselves  who  followed  the 
advice.    Ye  listened  to  me,  considering  me  superior  to  others  in 
judgment,  in  speech,  in  patriotism,  and  in  incorruptible  probity  ^ 

1  nmcyd.  1.  140.  ttva*  yvS»v<d  rt  rd  iiovroL,  Kal  ipfirirtvvcn 

'  Thncryd.  iL  60.    koItoi  ijioi  roiovr^    ravro,  ^ik6irokit  re  ical  xPlH^f^^  KptCtr- 
mwlpi  ^pyt^co^,  ht  oMcy^  outfuu  ^Vinay    9uv. 
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— nor  ought  I  now  to  be  treated  as  culpable  for  giving  such 
advice,  when  in  point  of  fact  the  war  was  unavoidable,  and  there 
would  have  been  still  greater  danger  in  shrinking  from  it  I  am 
the  same  man,  stiU  unchanged;  but  ye  in  your  misfortunes 
cannot  stand  to  the  convictions  which  ye  adopted  when  yet 
unhurt  Extreme  and  unforeseen,  indeed,  are  the  sorrows 
which  have  fallen  upon  you  ;  yet  inhabiting  as  ye  do  a  great 
city,  and  brought  up  in  dispositions  suitable  to  it,  ye  must  also 
resolve  to  bear  up  against  the  utmost  pressure  of  adversity,  and 
never  to  surrender  your  dignity.  I  have  often  explained  to  you 
that  ye  have  no  reason  to  doubt  of  eventual  success  in  the  war, 
but  I  will  now  remind  you,  more  emphatically  than  before,  and 
even  with  a  degree  of  ostentation  suitable  as  a  stimulus  to  your 
present  unnatural  depression,  that  your  naval  force  makes  you 
masters  not  only  of  your  allies,  but  of  the  entire  sea' — one-half 
of  the  visible  field  for  action  and  employment.  Compared  with 
so  vast  a  power  as  this,  the  tempoi-ary  use  of  your  houses  or 
territory  is  a  mere  trifle — an  ornamental  accessory  not  worth 
considering ;  and  this  too,  if  ye  preserve  your  freedom,  ye  will 
quickly  recover.  It  was  your  fathers  who  first  gained  this 
empire,  without  any  of  the  advantages  which  ye  now  enjoy ;  ye 
must  not  disgrace  yourselves  by  losing  what  they  acquired. 
Delighting  as  ye  all  do  in  the  honour  and  empire  enjoyed  by 
the  oity,  ye  must  not  shrink  from  the  toils  whereby  alone  that 
honour  is  sustained :  moreover  ye  now  fight,  not  merely  for 
freedom  instead  of  slavery,  but  for  empire  against  loss  of  empire, 
with  all  the  perils  arising  out  of  imperial  unpopularity.  It  is 
not  safe  for  you  now  to  abdicate,  even  if  ye  chose  to  do  so  ;  tbr 
ye  hold  your  empire  like  a  despotism — unjust  perhaps  in  the  ori- 
ginal acquisition,  but  ruinous  to  part  with  when  once  acquired. 
Be  not  angry  with  me,  whose  advice  ye  followed  in  going  to  wai , 
because  the  enemy  have  done  such  damage  as  might  be  expected 
from  them  :  stiU  less  on  account  of  this  unforeseen  distemper :  I 
know  that  this  makes  me  an  object  of  your  special  present  hatred, 

1  Thac^d.  ii.  02,    5i)Xwo'w  ii  koX  nS^c,  i^/uaf  vap^  rh  tlxln  iApttv.     oUcr9t  fiiv 

8  jioi  SoKtlrt  oi/T*  avTol  irwiroT*  ivOvfui}-  yap  rStv  ^vfifidxtov  yL6vov  apxeiv^— ryw  ii 

Biivai  iJirapyov  v/XiV  p.ty49ovf  iripi  <«  r^v  airo^aiW  Svo  yxpStv  rStv  i^  XP^^*-^  ^?' 

ipX^Vf  ovr  iyi»  iv  TOi$  vp\v  \6yoii  •  ovo*  vtpwVf  yrj^  koX  9aAdcr<n}(i  rov  rre'pov  tJfiaf 

iiv  yvv  ixpficrdfiriv  KOft.frtaSt<rTipav  t vom  rnvrh^  xupta>Tarov«  OKra?,  i^'  otrov  rt  vv¥ 

"rnv  npotrvoCfiCTiV,  ci  p.ii  KaTaw^nXriyiitvovi  vtfieaSt,  koX  ^v  cirl  vAcok  /3ovAi}0i)r(. 
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thongh  very  unjnstly,  tmlesB  ye  will  consent  to  give  me  credit 
also  for  any  unexpected  good-luck  which  may  occur.  Our  city 
derives  its  particular  glory  from  unshaken  bearing  up  against 
misfortune:  her  power,  her  name,  her  empire  of  Greeks  over 
Greeks,  are  such  as  have  never  before  been  seen :  and  if  we 
choose  to  be  great,  we  must  take  the  consequence  of  that 
temporary  envy  and  hatred  which  is  the  necessary  price  of 
permanent  renown.  Behave  ye  now  in  a  manner  worthy  of  that 
glory :  display  that  courage'  which  is  essential  to  protect  you 
against  disgrace  at  present,  as  well  as  to  guarantee  your  honour 
for  the  future.  Send  no  further  embassy  to  Sparta,  and  bear 
your  misfortunes  without  showing  symptoms  of  distress."  ^ 

The  irresistible  reason,  as  well  as  the  proud  and  resolute 
bearing  of  this  discourse,  set  forth  with  an  eloquence  powerful 
which  it  was  not  possible  for  Thucydid&  to  reproduce  effect  of  hi* 
— together  with  the  age  and  character  of  Periklds —  new 
carried  the  assent  of  the  assembled  people  ;  who  when   ^^Hor 
in  the  Pnyx,  and  engaged  according  to  habit  on  public  JgJ*^^^ 
matters,  would  for  a  moment  forget  their  private   neverthe- 
sufferings  in  considerations  of  the  safety  and  grandeur  d^Jij^tent 
of  Athens.    Possibly  indeed,  those  sufferings,  though  S'riEjL 
stOl  continuing,  might  become  somewhat  alleviated   stui 
when  the  invaders  quitted  Attica,  and  when  it  was  no  <^'^*^^°"®*- 
longer  indispensable  for  all  the  population  to  confine  itself  within 
the  walls.    Accordingly,  the  assembly  resolved  that  no  further 
propositions  should  be  made  for  peace,  and  that  the  war  should 
be  prosecuted  with  vigour. 

But  though  the  public  resolution  thus  adopted  showed  the 
ancient  habit  of  deference  to  the  authority  of  Perikl^  the 
sentiments  of  individuals  taken  separately  were  still  those  of 
anger  against  him  as  the  author  of  that  system  which  had 
brought  them  into  so  much  distress.  His  political  opponents — 
Kle6n,  Simmias,  or  Lakratidas,  perhaps  all  three  in  conjunction — 
took  care  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  this  prevalent  irritation 
to  manifest  itself  in  act,  by  bringing  an  accusation  against  him 
before  the  dikastery.  The  accusation  is  said  to  have  been 
preferred  cm  the  ground  of  pecuniHry  malversation,  and  ended  by 

>  Tbncyd.  ii  60—64.  I  give  a  general  without  setting  forth  its  full  contents, 
mmmary  of  this  memorable  speech,    still  less  the  exact  words. 
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his  being  sentenced  to  pay  a  considerable  fine,  the  amount  of 
He  ifl  which  is  diflferently  reported — fifteen,  fifty,  or  eighty 

S^emni^  talents- by  different  authors.^  The  accusing  party 
in  a  fine.  thus  appeared  to  have  carried  their  point,  and  to  have 
disgraced,  as  well  as  excluded  from  re-election,  the  veteran 
statesman.  The  event  however  disappointed  their  expectations. 
The  imposition  of  the  fine  not  only  satiated  all  the  irritation  of  the 
people  against  him,  but  even  occasioned  a  serious  reaction  in  his 
favour,  and  brought  back  as  strongly  as  ever  the  ancient  sentiment 
of  esteem  and  admiration.  It  was  quickly  found  that  those  who 
had  succeeded  Perikl^  as  generals  neither  possessed  nor  deserved 
in  an  equal  degree  the  public  confidence.  He  was  accordingly 
soon  re-elected,  with  as  much  power  and  influence  as  he  had  ever 
in  his  life  enjoyed.'. 

But  that  life,  long,  honourable,  and  useful,  had  already  been 
Old  affe  of  prolonged  considerably  beyond  the  sixtieth  year,  and 
hto  family  there  were  but  too  many  circumstances,  besides  the 
mtofortiines  recent  fine,  which  tended  to  hasten  as  well  as  to 
mtttering,       embitter   its   close.      At    the    very   moment  when 


1  Thucyd.  ii.  66 ;  Plato,  Goigiaa,  p. 
516,  c.  71:  Plutarch,  Periklds,  c.  85; 
Diod6r.  xii.  c  88—45.  About  Simmias, 
as  the  vehement  enemy  of  Periklte,  aee 
Plutarch,  Beipub.  Oer.  Prsecept.  p.  805. 

Plutarch  and  Diod^rus  both  state 
that  Periklte  was  not  only  lined,  but 
also  removed  from  his  office  of  Strata* 
xus.  Thucyd idds  mentions  the  tine, 
but  not  the  removal ;  and  his  silence 
leads  me  to  doubt  tne  reality  of  the 
latter  event  altogether.  For  with  such 
a  man  as  Periklds,  a  vote  of  removal 
would  have  been  a  penalty  more  marked 
and  cutting  than  the  fine :  moreover, 
removal  from  office,  though  capable  of 
being  pronounced  by  vote  of  the  public 
assembly,  would  hajrdly  be  Inflicted  as 
penalty  bv  the  dikastery. 

I  imagine  the  events  to  have  passed 
as  follows:  The  Stratdgi,  with  most 
other  officers  of  the  Commonwealth, 
were  changed  or  re-elected  at  the  be- 
ginning of  Hekatombeeon,  the  first 
month  of  the  Attic  year;  that  is,  some- 
where about  Midsummer.  Now  the 
Peloponnesian  army,  invading  Attica 
about  the  end  of  March  or  beginning 
of  April,  and  remaining  forty  days, 
woola  leave  the  country  about  the  first 
week  in  May.    Periklds  returned  from 


his  e3q>edition  against  Peloponnteos 
shortly  after  they  left  Attica ;  that  is, 
about  the  middle  of  May  (Thucyd.  ii. 
57):  there  stiU  remained,  therefore,  a 
month  or  six  weeks  before  his  office  of 
Stratdgus  naturally  expired,  and  re- 
quired renewal.  It  was  during  this 
interval  (which  ThucydidAs  expresses 
by  the  words  en  6'  iorpar^yet,  ii.  60) 
that  he  convoked  the  assembly  and 
delivered  the  harangue  recently  men- 
tioned. 

But  when  the  time  for  a  new  elec- 
tion of  Stratdgi  arrived,  the  enemies  of 
Periklds  opposed  his  re-election,  and 
brought  a  cnan^  against  him. in  that 
trial  of  accountability  to  which  eveiy 
magistrate  at  Athens  was  exposed, 
after  his  period  of  office.  They  allied 
a^iinst  him  some  official  misconduct 
in  reference  to  the  public  money— and 
the  dikastery  visited  him  with  a  fine. 
His  re-election  was  thus  prevented,  and 
with  a  man  who  had  been  so  often  re- 
elected, this  might  be  loosely  called 
"taking  away  the  office  of  general"— 
so  that  the  language  of  Plutarch  and 
Diod6rus,  as  well  as  the  silence  of 
Thucydid^s,  would  on  this  supposition 
be  justified. 

8  Thucyd.  ii.  05. 
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Perikl^  was  preaching  to  his  coimtrTmen,  in  a  tone  almost 
reproachful,  the  necessity  of  manful  and  unabated  devotion 
to  the  common  country,  in  the  midst  of  private  suffering,  he  was 
himself  among  the  greatest  of  sufferers,  and  most  hardly  pressed 
to  set  the  example  of  observing  his  own  precepts.  The  epidemic 
carried  off  not  merely  his  two  sons  (the  only  two  legitimate, 
Xanthippus  and  Paralus),  but  also  his  sister,  several  other 
T«latives,  and  his  best  and  most  useful  political  friends.  Amidst 
this  train  of  domestic  calamities,  and  in  the  funeral  obsequies  of 
so  many  of  his  dearest  friends,  he  remained  master  of  his  grief^ 
and  maintained  his  habitual  self-command,  until  the  last  mis- 
fortune— ^the  death  of  his  fiivourite  son  Paralus,  which  left  his 
house  without  any  legitimate  representative  to  maintain  the 
family  and  the  hereditary  sacred  rites.  On  this  final  blow, 
though  he  strove  to  command  himself  as  before,  yet  at  the 
obsequies  of  the  young  man,  when  it  became  his  duty  to  place  a 
wreath  on  the  dead  body,  his  grief  became  uncontrollable,  and  he 
burst  out,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  into  profuse  tears  and 
sobbing.^ 

In  the  midst  of  these  several  personal  trials  he  received  the 
intimation,    through    Alkibiadds    and    some    other   Hete 
friends,  of  the  restored  confidence  of  the  people  to-  gJjJ^SJ_ 
wards  him,  and  of  his  re-election  to  the  office  of  restored  to 
Strat^gua.    But  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  he  ^"t^  ^ 
was  persuaded  to  present  himself  again  at  the  public  ^^^^"^ 
assembly,  and  resume  the  direction  of  affairs.    The   people, 
regret  of  the  people  was  formally  expressed  to  him  for  the  recent 
sentence— perhaps  indeed  the  fine  may  have  been  repaid  to  him, 
or  some  evasion  of  it  permitted,  saving  the  forms  of  law  * — in  the 
present  temper  of  the  city  ;  which  was  further  displayed  towards 
him  by  the  grant  of  a  remarkable  exemption  from  a  law  of  Ms 
own  original  proposition.    He  had  himself,  some  years  before, 
been  the  author  of  that  law,  whereby  the  citizenship  of  Athens 
was  restricted  to  persons  bom  both  of  Athenian  fathers  and 
Athenian  mothers,  under  which  restriction  several    thousand 


1  Plutarch,  PerlkldB»  c.  80.  such  an  eraslon  of  a  fine :  compare  also 

•  -      «._^    ^    ^       -XV  «,  the  letter  of  M.  Boeekh,  In  Meineke, 

« See  Phttarch,  Demoethen.  c.  27,  Fragment.  Comic.  Qivcor.  ad  Fragm. 

aboat  the  maimer  of  brlngiiig  about  Bopolid.  IL  527. 
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persons,  illegitimate  on  the  mother's  side,  are  said  to  have  been 
deprived  of  the  citizenship,  on  occasion  of  a  public  distribution 
of  com.  Invidious  as  it  appeared  to  grant,  to  Perikl^  singlyy 
an  exemption  from  a  law  which  had  been  strictly  enforced 
against  so  many  others,  the  people  were  now  moved,  not  less  by 
compassion  than  by  anxiety,  to  redress  their  own  previous 
severity.  Without  a  legitimate  heir,  the  house  of  Perikl^  one 
branch  of  the  great  Alkmsednid  Gens  by  his  mother's  side, 
would  be  left  deserted,  and  the  continuity  of  the  family  sacred 
rites  would  be  broken — a  misfortune  painfully  felt  by  every 
Athenian  family,  as  calculated  to  wrong  all  the  deceased  members 
and  provoke  tiieir  posthumous  displeasure  towards  the  city. 
Accordingly,  permission  was  granted  to  Perikl^s  to  legitimize, 
and  to  inscribe  in  his  own  gens  and  phratry,  his  natural  son  by 
Aspasia,  who  bore  his  own  name.* 

It  was  thus  that  Perikles  was  reinstated    in   his   post    of 

Strat^us  as  well  as  in  his  ascendency  over  the  public 
moments  counsel — seemingly  about  August  or  September,  430 
of  Pel^Se     B.C.    He  lived  about  one  year  longer,  and  seems  to 

have  maintained  his  influence  as  long  as  his  health 
permitted.  Yet  we  hear  nothing  of  him  after  this  moment,  and 
he  fell  a  victim,  not  to  the  violent  symptoms  of  the  epidemic, 
but  to  a  slow  and  wearing  fever,^  which  undeimined  his  strength 
as  well  as  his  capacity.  To  a  friend  who  came  to  ask  after  him 
when  in  this  disease,  Perik)^  replied  by  showing  a  charm  or 
amulet  which  his  female  relations  had  hung  about  his  neck— a 
proof  how  low  he  was  reduced,  and  how  completely  he  had 
become  a  passive  subject  in  the  hands  of  others.  And  according 
to  another  anecdote  which  we  read,  yet  more  interesting  and 
equally  illustrative  of  his  character,  it  was  during  his  last 
moments,  when  he  was  lying  apparently  unconscious  and  insen- 
sible, that  the  friends  around  his  bed  were  passing  in  review 
the  acts  of  his  life,  and  the  nine  trophies  which  he  had  erected 
at  different  times  for  so  many  victories.  He  heard  what  they 
said,  though  they  fancied  that  he  was  past  hearing,  and  inter- 


1  Platarch,  PeriklSs,  e,  87.  but  this  can  hardly  be  oorreot,  when 

>  Plutarch  (Perik.  c.  88)  treats  the  we  read,  the  very  marked  character  of 

dow  disorder  under  which  he  suffered  the  latter,   as  described   bj  Thnoy- 

as  one  of  the  forms  of  the  epidemic ;  didds. 
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rupted  them  hj  remarking — *'  What  you  praise  in  my  life  belongs 
partly  to  good  fortune,  and  is,  at  best,  common  to  me  with  many 
other  generals.  But  the  peculiarity  of  which  I  am  most  proud, 
you  have  not  noticed— no  Athenian  has  ever  put  on  mourning 
through  any  action  of  mine."  ^ 

Such  a  cause  of  self-gratulation,  doubtless  more  satisfactory 
to  recall  at  such  a  moment  than  any  other,  illustrates  His  life  and 
that  long-sighted  calculation,  aversion  to  distant  or  «*>*»<><**■• 
hazardous  enterprise,  and  economy  of  the  public  force,  which 
marked  his  entire  political  career :  a  career  long,  beyond  all 
parallel  in  the  history  of  Athens — since  he  maintained  a  great 
influence,  gradually  swelling  into  a  decisive  personal  ascendency, 
for  between  thirty  and  forty  years.  His  character  has  been 
presented  in  very  different  lights  by  different  authors  both 
ancient  and  modem,  and  our  materials  for  striking  the  balance 
are  not  so  good  as  we  could  wish.  But  his  immense  and  long- 
continued  supremacy,  as  well  as  his  unparalleled  eloquence,  are 
facts  attested  not  less  by  his  enemies  than  by  his  friends — nay, 
even  more  forcibly  by  the  former  than  by  the  latter.  The  comic 
writers,  who  hated  him,  and  whose  trade  it  was  to  deride  and 
hunt  down  every  leading  political  character,  exhaust  their  powers 
of  illustration  in  setting  forth  both  the  one  and  the  other:' 
Telekleid^  Eratinus,  Eupolis,  Aristophan^  all  hearers  and  all 
enemies,  speak  of  him  like  Olympian  Zeus,  hurling  thunder  and 
lightning ;  like  HSraklSs  and  Achilles,  as  the  only  speaker  on 
whose  lips  persuasion  sat  and  who  left  his  sting  in  the  minds  of 
his  audience ;  while  Plato  the  philosopher,'  who  disapproved  of 
his  political  working  and  of  the  moral  effects  which  he  produced 
upon  Athens,  nevertheless  extols  his  intellectual  and  oratorical 
ascendency — "his  majestic  intelligence" — in  language  not  less 
decisive  than  Thucydidfis.  There  is  another  point  of  eulog}-, 
not  less  valuable,  on  which  the  testimony  appears  uncontradicted : 
throughout  his  long  career,  amidst  the  hottest  political  ani- 
mosities, the  conduct  of  Perikl^  towards  opponents  was  always 

1  Platarch,  Periklte,  c  38.  19 ;  x.  1,  82)  eoont  onlj  as  witnesses  at 

a  Platarch,  Periklfts,  c  4.  8.  18. 16 ;  ■««>5?-?a«<*^      . 

EBpolis.A^j..l^.^p.4|59ed  p^^V^«S?5r270%V;'ar4; 

^leineke.     Cicero  (De  Orator,  itt.  84;  ovroi  tieya\onpeir£t  <ro^b^  ivipa.   Plato, 

Brutus,  9~U)  and  Quintilian  (ii.  16,  Meno.  p.  94  B. 
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mild  and  liberal.^  The  consciooB  self-esteem  and  arrogance  of 
manner,  with  which  the  contemporary  poet  I6n  reproached  him,* 
contrasting  it  with  the  unpretending  simplicity  of  his  own 
patron  Kimdn,  though  probably  invidiously  exaggerated,  is 
doubtless  in  substance  well-founded,  and  those  who  read  the  last 
speech  given  above  out  of  Thucydid^  will  at  once  recognize  in  it 
this  attribute.  His  natural  taste,  his  love  of  philosophical 
research,  and  his  unwearied  application  to  public  affairs,  all  con- 
tributed to  alienate  him  from  ordinary  familiarity,  and  to  make 
him  careless,  perhaps  improperly  careless,  of  the  leaser  means  of 
conciliating  public  favour. 
But  admitting  this  latter  reproach  to  be  well-founded,  as  it 

seems  to  be,  it  helps  to  negative  that  greater  and 
iSiu^didds  graver  political  crime  which  has  been  imputed  to  him, 
p^S£*      °^  sacrificing  the  permanent  well-being  and  morality 

of  the  state  to  the  maintenance  of  his  own  political 
power — of  corrupting  the  people  by  distributions  of  the  public 
money.  "  He  gave  the  reins  to  the  people  (in  Plutarch's  words') 
and  shaped  his  administration  for  their  immediate  favour,  by 
always  providing  at  home  some  public  spectacle  or  festival  or 
procession,  thus  nursing  up  the  city  in  elegant  pleasures,  and  by 
sending  out  every  year  sixty  triremes  manned  by  citizen-seamen 
on  full  pay,  who  were  thus  kept  in  practice  and  acquired  nautical 
skill." 

Now  the  charge  here  made  against  PeriklSs,  and  supported  by 
allegations  in  themselves  honourable  rather  than  otherwise — of  a 
\'icious  appetite  for  immediate  popularity,  and  of  improper  con- 
cessions to  the  immediate  feelings  of  the  people  against  their 
permanent  interests — is  precisely  that  which  Thucydidfo  in  the 
most  pointed  manner  denies ;  and  not  merely  denies,  but  contrasts 
Perikles  with  his  successors  in  the  express  circumstance  that  ihey 

1  Platarch,  Periklds,  c.  10 — SO.  luXrmvrt^  oiul  koI  iiav9iyovm  t^¥  vav 

«  Plutuch.  PeriUto.  c  6.  "%i^;^T».  where  Plnt««h  »r. 

•  Plutarch,  PeriklSe,  o.  11.    fiib  ical  that  Periklte,  haring  no  other  means 

r<ST<  fid\i<rra  7<p  irjfuf  ras  ijvw  ai^U  &  of  contending  against  the  abundant 

UtpiKkrii  hroKiTtvero   wpbv  y^ipii'— aei  private  largesses  of  his  rival  Kimdn, 

l»M¥  Tiya  94ay  muniyvpuinip  i)  iariofftv  ^  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  distri* 

trotiv^v  elvflu  /xiipj^avwfMvoc  iv  aoTet,  k<u  buting  the  public  monev  among  the 

BiawaiZaytaymv  ovk  a^ov<roi$  i)5oyat«  t^v  citizens,  in  order  to  gain  influence ; 

v6\tv—4HKovTa  6i  rpi^pcif  koB*  ixav  acting  in  this  matter  upon  the  advice 

rov  iviavrbv  iKwifjiwmv,  iy  aX(  iroAAoi  tmi'  of  his  friend  DemonidM,  according  to 

voXiTwy  iwKtov  oktm  /ui^yaf  ifjifuvBoi,  the  statement  of  Aristotle. 
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did  80,  whUe  he  did  not  The  language  of  the  contemporary 
historian^  well  deserves  to  be  cited — ^'Perikles,  powerful  from 
dignity  of  character  as  well  as  from  wisdom,  and  conspicuously 
above  the  least  tinge  of  corruption,  held  back  the  people  with  a 
free  hand,  and  was  their  real  leader  instead  of  being  led  by  them. 
For  not  being  a  seeker  of  power  from  unworthy  sources,  he  did 
not  speak  with  any  view  to  present  favour,  but  had  sufficient 
sense  of  dignity  to  contradict  them  on  occasion,  even  braving 
their  displeasure.  Thus  whenever  he  perceived  them  insolently 
and  unseasonably  confident,  he  shaped  his  speeches  in  such 
manner  as  to  alarm  and  beat  them  down :  when  again  he  saw 
them  unduly  frightened,  he  tried  to  counteract  it  and  restore  their 
confidence ;  so  that  the  government  was  in  name  a  democracy, 
but  in  reality  an  empire  exercised  by  the  first  citizen  in  the  state. 
But  those  who  succeeded  after  his  death,  being  more  equal  one 
with  another,  and  each  of  them  desiring  pre-eminence  over  the 
rest^  adopted  the  diflferent  course  of  courting  the  favour  of  the 
people  and  sacrificing  to  that  object  even  important  state- 
interests.  From  whence  arose  many  other  bad  measures,  as 
might  be  expected  in  a  great  and  imperial  city,  and  especially 
the  Sicilian  expedition,"  &c 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  judgment  here  quoted  from  Thucydidte 
contradicts,  in  an  unqualified  manner,  the  reproaches  ^^^Lw  and 
commonly  made  against  Perikl^  of  having  corrupted  later  ooliti- 
the  Athenian  people — by  distributions  of  the  public  perikS^ 
money,  and  by  giving  way  to  their  unwise  caprices —  onrmffewd 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  and  maintaining  his  own  from  the 
political  power.    Nay,  the  historian  particularly  notes  ^   ^^' 

3  Thncyd.  U.  66.    ^«tvo«  fiJkp   (Ilcpt-  xal  hp9y6iut90i  rov  irpwro?  htatrrot  yCyW' 

xA^)  ivrtnht  Stv  r^  rt  d  { t  m  fi  a  r  t  jcau  oi^at,  trpamyro  Ka$ '  i^viut  r^  5i{fuy  xaX 

rp  yM*Ml9i   XP'HI'^o.r  t»v  r*  8ia^  ay  is  ra  irpayfiara  iv8i66voi,     i^  &y,  a\Xa  rt 

m.lt»p6raro9  ytv6fi.*yo9f  icarcix*  iroAAo,   «k  iv  fuyiX^  ir6\iii  maX  ipjA^ 

rh  wkijBot  i\ty94pm,  KoXovKtiyrro  ixova^,    i}/tapri)9i^,    Koi    h    cf    StieeXuiK 

ftaXXov  vw'  avrou  i|  aviht  ^y«,  did  ro  /ui^  irkovs,  6v  ov  roo'ovTor  yywfiM  iLfiipntfia 

KTwfUTFov  i$  ov  wpo<rqK6yT»v  T^v  SvvatLiy  ^v,  Ac.   Compare  Plutarch,  Nikias,  c.  3. 

vpoc  itdoin§r  Tt  X^iK,  dAA'  cxwv  ^ir*  a^*  'A(C"<rii   and    d^tw/uia,   as    used    by 

twtrcc  nuirp^  o^v  Tc  dvrc(ir«ir.    6>  Thncydid^   seem  to  differ  in  this 

ir^Tt  yovy  aXirBotro  ri  avrodf  iropd  KOApov  respect :     d^i«i><ri«    signifies    a    mail's 

vfiptt  0affvovyTast  A^yMv  KartvXwraav  cirl  difniity,  or  pretensions  to  esteem  and 

rb  ^ofi*ia$ai'   tial  S^Si&rat  ai  oAtiyw?  influence,  as  felt  and  measured  bj 

drrucotfum)  vdAiv  int  rb  Bapo'tlv.    eyty-  himself  ;   hi*  tenm  nf  dignity ;  ^(itaiia 

ytro  6i  koytf  /lir  ifittCKparia^  cpyo*  ii  vvh  means  his  diffnity.  properly  so  called, 

rev  wpArwi  iyipc^  ^xH'    oi  hi  ^vrtpoy  as  felt  and  appreciated  oy  others.    8ee 

I^Oi  o^rol  fioAAov  wpSt  dAA^Aovs  ovrct,  1.  S7,  41,  ($9. 
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the  opposite  qualities — self-judgment,  conscious  dignity,  indiffer- 
ence to  immediate  popular  applause  or  wrath  when  set  against 
what  was  permanently  right  and  useful — as  the  special  charac- 
teristic of  that  great  statesman.  A  distinction  might  indeed  be 
possible,  and  Plutarch  professes  to  note  such  distinction,  between 
the  earlier  and  the  later  part  of  his  long  political  career.  Perikl^ 
began  (so  that  biographer  says)  by  corrupting  the  people  in  order 
to  acquire  power  ;  but  having  acquired  it,  he  employed  it  in  an 
independent  and  patriotic  manner,  so  that  the  judgment  of 
Thucydid^s,  true  respecting  the  later  part  of  his  life,  would  not 
be  applicable  to  the  earlier.  This  distinction  may  be  to  a  certain 
d^ee  well-founded,  inasmuch  as  the  power  of  opposing  a  bold 
and  successful  resistance  to  temporary  aberrations  of  the  public 
mind  necessarily  implies  an  established  influence,  and  can  hardly 
ever  be  exercised  even  by  the  firmest  politician  during  his  years 
of  commencement  He  is  at  that  time  necessarily  the  adjunct  of 
some  party  or  tendency  which  he  finds  already  in  operation,  and 
has  to  stand  forward  actively  and  assiduously  before  he  can  create 
for  himself  a  separate  personal  influence.  But  whDe  we  admit 
the  distinction  to  this  extent,  there  is  nothing  to  warrant  us  in 
restricting  the  encomium  of  Thucydid^  exclusively  to  the  later  life 
of  Periklls,  or  in  representing  the  earlier  life  as  something  in 
pointed  contrast  with  that  encomium.  Construing  fairly  what  the 
historian  says,  he  evidently  did  not  so  conceive  the  earlier  life  of 
Periklfis.  Either  those  political  changes  which  are  held  by  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Plutarch,  and  others  to  demonstrate  the  corrupting 
effect  of  Perikl6s  and  his  political  ascendency — ^such  as  the  limi- 
tation of  the  functions  of  the  Areopagus,  as  well  as  of  the  power  of 
the  magistrates,  the  establishment  of  the  numerous  and  frequent 
popular  dikasteries  with  regular  pay,  and  perhaps  also  the 
assignment  of  pay  to  those  who  attended  the  Ekklesia,  the 
expenditure  for  public  works,  religious  edifices,  and  ornaments, 
the  Diobely  (or  distribution  of  two  oboli  per  head  to  the  poorer 
citizens  at  various  festivals,  in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to 
pay  for  their  places  in  the  theatre),  taking  it  as  it  tiien  stood,  &c. 
—did  not  appear  to  Thucydid§s  mischievous  and  corrupting,  as 
these  other  writers  thought  them,  or  else  he  did  not  particularly 
refer  them  to  Periklfe. 

Both  are  true,  probably,  to  some  extent    The  internal  political 
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changes  at  Athens,  respecting  the  Areopagus  and  the  dikasteries, 

took  place   when    Perikl^  was  a  younc  man,  and    , 

,        V  ^   ,  ,    ^     1  e»  -~>  Accusation 

when  he  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  yet  acquired  against 

the  immense  personal  weight  which  afterwards  be-  ha^ngcor- 
longed  to  him  (Ephialt^  in  fact  seems  in  those  early  rapted  the 
j^i  ^  ^  ^<tTi     •i_-i*      -i.   Athenian 

days  to  have  been  a  greater  man  than  Fenkles,  if  people— 
we  may  judge  by  the  fact  that  he  was  selected  by  JJt  beiieJli 
his  political  adversaries  for  assassination) — so  that  ^f.^^^^^' 
they  might  with  greater  propriety  be  ascribed  to 
the  party  with  which  Periklds  was  connected,  rather  than  to  that 
statesman  himself.  But  next,  we  have  no  reason  to  presume  that 
Thucydid^  considered  these  changes  as  injurious,  or  as  having 
deteriorated  the  Athenian  character.  All  that  he  does  say  as  to 
the  working  of  Perikl^  on  the  sentiment  and  actions  of  his 
countrymen  is  eminently  favourable.  He  represents  the  presi- 
dency of  that  statesman  as  moderate,  cautious,  conservative,  and 
successful  ;  he  describes  him  as  uniformly  keeping  back  the 
people  from  rash  enterprises,  and  from  attempts  to  extend  their 
empire — as  looking  forward  to  the  necessity  of  a  war,  and  main- 
taining the  naval,  military,  and  financial  forces  of  the  state  in 
constant  condition  to  stand  it — as  calculating,  with  long-sighted 
wisdom,  the  conditions  on  which  ultimate  success  depended.  If 
we  follow  the  elaborate  funeral  harangue  of  Perikles  (which 
Thucydid^  since  he  produces  it  at  length,  probably  considered 
as  Dedthfully  illustrating  the  political  point  of  view  of  that  states- 
man), we  shall  discover  a  conception  of  democratical  equality  no 
less  rational  than  generous ;  an  anxious  care  for  the  recreation 
and  comfort  of  the  citizens,  but  no  disposition  to  emancipate  them 
from  active  obligation,  either  public  or  private — and  least  of  all, 
any  idea  of  dispensing  with  such  activity  by  abusive  largesses  out 
of  the  general  revenue.  The  whole  picture,  drawn  by  Perikles, 
of  Athens  "as  the  schoolmistress  of  Greece,"  implies  a  prominent 
development  of  private  industry  and  commerce  not  less  than  of 
public  citizenship  and  soldiership, — of  letters,  arts,  and  recreative 
varieties  of  taste. 

Though  Thucydidfie  does  not  directly  canvass  the  constitutional 
changes  effected  in  Athens  under  Periklls,  yet  everything  which 
he  does  say  leads  us  to  believe  that  he  accoimted  the  working  of 
that  statesman,  upon  the  whole,  on  Athenian  power,  as  well  as 

6—7 
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on  Athenian  character,  eminently  valuable,  and  his  death  as  an 
irreparable  loss.  And  we  may  thus  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  an 
historian  who  is  our  best  witness  in  every  conceivable  respect,  as 
a  valid  reply  to  the  charge  against  Periklfe  of  having  corrupted 
the  Athenian  habits,  character,  and  government  If  he  spent  a 
large  amount  of  the  public  treasure  upon  religious  edifices  and 
ornaments,  and  upon  stately  works  for  the  city,  yet  the  sum 
which  he  left  untouched,  ready  for  use  at  the  b^o^inning  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  was  such  as  to  appear  more  than  sufficient  for 
all  purposes  of  defence,  or  public  safety,  or  military  honour.  It 
cannot  be  shown  of  Perikl^  that  he  ever  sacrificed  the  greater 
object  to  the  less — ^the  permanent  and  substantially  valuable  to 
the  transitory  and  showy — assured  present  possessions  to  the  lust 
of  new,  distant,  or  uncertain  conquests.  If  his  advice  had  been 
listened  to,  the  rashness  which  brought  on  the  defeat  of  the 
Athenian  TolmidSs  at  Eordneia  in  Boeotia  would  have  been 
avoided,  and  Athens  might  probably  have  maintained  her  ascen- 
dency over  Megara  and  Boeotia,  which  would  have  protected  her 
territory  from  invasion,  and  given  a  new  turn  to  the  subsequent 
history.  Perikl^  is  not  to  be  treated  as  the  author  of  the 
Athenian  character  :  he  found  it  with  its  very  marked  positive 
Great  pro-  characteristics  and  susceptibilities,  among  which  those 
grenand  which  he  chiefly  brought  out  and  improved  were  the 
ment  of  the  best.  The  lust  of  expeditions  against  the  Persians, 
mider  which  Eimdn  would  have  pushed  into  Egypt  and 

Periklte.  Cyprus,  he  repressed,  after  it  had  accomplished  aU 
which  could  be  usefully  aimed  at  The  ambition  of  Athens  he 
moderated  rather  than  encouraged  :  the  democratical  movement 
of  Athens  he  regularized,  and  worked  out  into  judicial  institutions 
which  ranked  among  the  prominent  features  of  Athenian  life,  and 
worked,  in  my  judgment^  with  a  very  large  balance  of  benefit  to 
the  national  mind  as  well  as  to  individual  security,  in  spite  of  the 
many  defects  in  their  direct  character  as  tribunals.  But  that 
point  in  which  there  was  the  greatest  difference  between  Athens, 
as  Perikl^  found  it  and  as  he  left  it,  is  unquestionably  the  pacific 
and  intellectual  development — ^rhetoric,  poetry,  arts,  philosophical 
research,  and  recreative  variety.  To  which,  if  we  add  great 
improvement  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Attic  soil — extension  of 
Athenian  trade — attainment  and  laborious  maintenance  of  the 
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maximtun  of  maritime  skill  (attested  by  tlie  battles  of  Phormio) 
— enlargement  of  the  area  of  complete  security  by  construction 
of  the  Long  Walls— lastly,  the  clothing  of  Athens  in  her  imperial 
mantle,  by  ornaments  architectural  and  sculptural — we  shall 
make  out  a  case  of  genuine  progress  realized  during  the  political 
life  of  Perikl^  such  as  the  evils  imputed  to  him,  far  more  ima- 
ginary than  real,  will  go  but  a  little  way  to  alloy.  How  little, 
comparatively  speaking,  of  the  picture  drawn  by  Perikl^  in  his 
funeral  harangue  of  431  B.a  would  have  been  correct,  if  the 
harangue  had  been  delivered  over  those  warriors  who  fell  at 
Tanagra  twenty-seven  years  before  ! 

It  has  been  remarked  by  M.  Boeckh,^  that  PeriklSs  sacrificed  the 
landed  proprietors  of  Attica  to  the  maritime  interests  perikito  ia 
and  empire  of  Athens.  This  is  of  course  founded  on  ?*^\*t?**^* 
the  destructive  invasions  of  the  country  during  the  ponneaiaii 
Peloponnesian  war ;  for  down  to  the  commencement  ^^'* 
of  that  war  the  position  of  Attic  cultivators  and  proprietors  was 
particularly  enviable ;  and  the  censure  of  M.  Boeckh  therefore 
depends  upon  the  question,  how  far  PeriklSs  contributed  to 
produce,  or  had  it  in  his  power  to  avert,  this  melancholy  war,  in 
its  results  so  fatal  not  merely  to  Athene,  but  to  the  entire  Grecian 
race.  Now  here  again,  if  we  follow  attentively  the  narrative  of 
Thucydidls,  we  shall  see  that,  in  the  judgment  of  that  historian, 
not  only  Perikl^  did  not  bring  on  the  war,  but  he  could  not 
have  averted  it  without  such  concessions  as  Athenian  prudence 
as  well  as  Athenian  patriotism  peremptorily  forbade.  Moreover 
we  shall  see  that  the  calculations  on  which  Periklte  grounded 
his  hopes  of  success  if  driven  to  war  were  (in  the  opinion  of  the 
historian)  perfectly  sound  and  safe.  We  may  even  go  further,  and 
affirm  that  the  administration  of  Periklds  during  the  fourteen 
years  preceding  the  war  exhibits  a  "moderation"  (to  use  the 
words  of  Thucydid^*)  dictated  chiefly  by  anxiety  to  avoid 
raising  causes  of  war.    If  in  the  months  immediately  preceding 

1  Boeckh,     Public     Economy     of  smath  is  the  best  of  the  coUection. 

Athens,   b.  tii.  ch.  xt.  p.  389,  £ng.  though  even  he  appears  to  think  that 

TnuM.  PeriuSs  ia  to  blame  for  having  Intro- 

Kntcen,  in  the  second  Beylage  to  duced  a  set  of  institutions  which  none 

his  treatise,  PeriklCs  als  Staatsmann  but  himself  could  work  well. 
(pp.160— 200X  has  collected  and  inserted        ^Thucvd.   iL   66.     iktrpl^K  i^if 

a  list  of  various  characters  of  Periklfl^,  yciro.    L  144.    lUwi  Ik  hrt  iBikoikw 

from  twenty  different  authors,  English,  tovvM,  xar^  rdjs  ^v^caf ,  iroA«>ov  M  ovie 

French,  and  Qerman.    That  of  wach-  ap$oiu¥,  apxoid^vovt  6i  atiwovtu9a. 
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the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  after  the  conduct  of  the  Corinthians 
at  Potidaoa,  and  the  resolutions  of  the  congress  at  Sparta,  he 
resisted  strenuously  all  compliance  with  special  demands  from 
Sparta,  we  must  recollect  that  these  were  demands  essentially 
insincere,  in  which  partial  compliance  would  have  lowered  the 
dignity  of  Athens  without  ensuring  peace.  The  stories  about 
Pheidias,  Aspasia,  and  the  Megarians,  even  if  we  should  grant 
that  there  is  some  truth  at  the  bottom  of  them,  must,  according 
to  Thucydid^  be  looked  upon  at  worst  as  concomitants  and 
pretexts,  rather  than  as  real  causes,  of  the  war  ;  though  modem 
authors  in  speaking  of  Perikl^  are  but  too  apt  to  use  expressions 
which  tacitly  assume  these  stories  to  be  well-founded. 

Seeing  then  that  Perikl^s  did  not  bring  on,  and  could  not  have 
averted,  the  Peloponnesian  war — ^that  he  steered  his  course  in 
reference  to  that  event  with  the  long-sighted  prudence  of  one 
who  knew  that  the  safety  and  the  dignity  of  imperial  Athens 
were  essentially  interwoven — ^we  have  no  right  to  throw  upon 
him  the  blame  of  sacrificing  the  landed  proprietors  of  Attica. 
These  proprietors  might  indeed  be  excused  for  complaining, 
where  they  suffered  so  ruinously.  But  the  impartial  historian, 
looking  at  the  whole  of  the  case,  cannot  admit  their  complainta 
as  a  ground  for  censuring  the  Athenian  statesman. 

The  relation  of  Athens  to  her  allies,  the  weak  point  of  her 
position,  it  was  beyond  the  power  of  Periklfis  seriously  ta 
amend ;  probably  also  beyond  his  will,  since  the  idea  of  political 
incorporation,  as  well  as  that  of  providing  a  common  and  equal 
confederate  bond  sustained  by  effective  federal  authority,  between 
different  cities,  was  rarely  entertained  even  by  the  best  Greek 
niinds.^  We  hear  that  he  tried  to  summon  at  Athens  a  congress 
of  deputies  from  all  cities  of  Greece,  the  allies  of  Athens  included ;' 
but  the  scheme  could  not  be  brought  to  bear,  in  consequence  of 
the  reluctance,  noway  surprising,  of  the  Peloponnesians.  Practi- 
cally, the  allies  were  not  badly  treated  during  his  administration  ; 
and  if  among  the  other  bad  consequences  of  the  prolonged  war, 

1  Herodotus  (L  170)  mentions  that  fractional  municipalities— raf  8k  <AAac 
previoufl  to  the  conquest  of  the  twelve  n^Aiav  ouctofUva^  n.ri6iv  ^vvov  ropu^ca- 
lonio  dtiea  in  Asia  oy  Croesus.  Thalfis  9ai.  Karavtp  ei  hrntni  tltv.  It  is  remark- 
had  advised  them  to  consolidate  them-  able  to  observe  that  Herodotus  himself 
selves  all  into  one  single  dty-govem-  bestows  his  unqualified  commendation 
ment  at  Te6s,  and  to  reduce  the  exist*  on  this  idea, 
ing  cities  to  mere  demes  or  constituent        s  Plutarch,  Periklte*  c  17. 
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they  as  well  as  Athens  and  all  other  Greeks  come  to  suffer  more 
and  more,  this  depends  upon  causes  with  which  he  is  not 
chargeable,  and  upon  proceedings  which  departed  altogether 
from  his  wise  and  sober  calculations.  Taking  him  altogether, 
with  his  powers  of  thought,  speech,  and  action — ^his  competence 
civil  and  military,  in  the  council  as  well  as  in  the  field— his 
vigorous  and  cultivated  intellect,  and  his  comprehensive  ideas  of 
a  community  in  pacific  and  many-sided  development — his 
incorruptible  public  morality,  caution,  and  firmness,  in  a  country 
where  fidl  those  qualities  were  rare,  and  the  union  of  them  in  the 
same  individual  of  course  much  rarer — we  shaU  find  him  without 
a  parallel  throughout  the  whole  course  of  Grecian  history. 

Under  the  great  mortality  and  pressure  of  sickness  at  Athens, 
operations  of  war  naturally  languished  ;  while  the  operatioM 
enemies  also,  though  more  active,  had  but  little  success,   p  ^ , 
A  fleet  of  100  triremes,  with  1000  hoplites  on  board,   on^the 
was    sent   by  the    Lacedaemonians   under    Kntous  ^16^0™°' 
to    attack    Zakynthus,    but    accomplished    nothing  ^t^Jiof 
beyond  devastation  of  the  open  parts  of  the  island,    *  he  Ambra- 
and  then  returned  home.    And  it  was  shortly  after  "mphUo^* 
this,  towards  the   month    of   September,  that   the  chian 
Ambrakiots  made  an  attack  upon  the  Amphilochian  A^enian  * 
town  called  Argos,  situated  on  the  southern  coast  of  ^t™iUi  a 
the  Gulf  of  Ambrakia  ;   which  town,  as  has  been  5J^**<*^  ^ 
recounted  in  the  preceding  chapter,  had  been  wrested         P*"** 
from  them  two  years  before  by  the  Athenians  under  Phormio 
and  restored  to  the  Ampbilochians   and  Akamanians.      The 
Ambrakiots,  as  colonists  and  allies  of  Corinth,  were  at  the  same 
time  animated  by  active  enmity  to  the  Athenian  influence  in 
Akamania,  and  by  desire  to  regain  the  lost  town  of  Argos. 
Procuring  aid  from  the  Chaonians  and  some  other  Epirotic 
tribes,  they  marched  against  Argos,  and  after  laying  waste  the 
territory,  endeavoured  to  take  the  town  by  assault,  but  were 
repulsed  and  obliged  to  retire.^    This  expedition  appears  to  have 
impressed  the  Athenians  with  the  necessity  of  a  standing  force 
to  protect  their  interests  in  those  parte  ;  so  that  in  the  autumn 
Phormio  was  sent  with  a  squadron  of  twenty  triremes  to  occupy 

1  Thucyd.  ii.  68. 
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Naupaktus  (now  inhabited  by  the  Messenians)  as  a  permanent 
nav£d  station,  and  to  vratch  the  entrance  of  the  CJorinthian 
Gulf.^  We  shall  find  in  the  events  of  the  succeeding  year  ample 
confirmation  of  this  necessity. 

Though  the  Peloponnesians  were  too  inferior  in  maritime 
force  to  undertake  formal  war  at  sea  against  Athens, 
to^SeiSS  their  single  privateers,  especially  the  Megarian  priva- 
Speioron-  *®^"  ^^^  *^®  harbour  of  Niswa,  were  active  in 
nedanpri-  injuring  her  commerce' — and  not  merely  the  com- 
iiieLaoe-  merce  of  Athens,  but  also  that  of  other  neutral 
Dottod^Si  ^^®®^  without  scruple  or  discrimination.  Several 
all  their  merchantmen  and  fishing- vessels,  with  a  considerable 
lakena"  number  of  prisoners,  were  thus  captured.'  Such 
"**^'tea£!  prisoiiers  as  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Lacedsemonians, 
— even  neutral  Greeks  as  well  as  Athenians, — were 
all  put  to  death,  and  their  bodies  cast  into  clefts  of  the  mountains. 
In  regard  to  the  neutrals,  this  capture  was  piratical,  and  the 
slaughter  unwarrantably  cruel,  judged  even  by  the  received 
practice  of  the  Greeks,  deficient  as  that  was  on  the  score  of 
humanity.  But  to  dismiss  these  neutral  prisoners,  or  to  sell  them 
as  slaves,  would  have  given  publicity  to  a  piratical  capture  and 
provoked  the  neutral  towns ;  so  that  the  prisoners  were  probably 
slain  as  the  best  way  of  getting  rid  of  them  and  thus  suppressing 
evidence.* 

Some  of  these  Peloponnesian  privateers  ranged  as  feur  as  the 
■outh-westem  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  where  they  found  temporary 
shelter,  and  interrupted  the  trading-vessels  from  PhasSlis  and 
Phoenicia  to  Athens  :  to  protect  which  the  Athenians  despatched 
in  the  course  of  the  autumn  a  squadron  of  six  triremes  under 

1  ^ucyd.  ii.  00.  mX/tfUov^  6t4^tt.poVf  koX  roOc  fura  'AB- 

SThacyd.  iiL61.  rivaiuv  (viiwoXtttovvrat    koX    rcvt   ^41^6^ 

JThucyd.  U.  67---«9;  Herodoi.  tU.  The  Lacedamonian  admiral  Alkidat 

^?T-   ,K«fP«cwn§  the  Lacedamo^n  dewaU  the  prisoners  taken  on  board 

privateering  during  the  Peloponnesian  merchantmen,  off  the  coast  of  Ionia, 

war,  compare  Thucyd.  v.  116:  compare  in  the  ensuing  year  (Thucyd.  iii  82). 

also  Xenoph6n,  HeUen.  V.  1,  29.  Even  this  was  considered  extremely 

4  Thucyd.  iL  67.     ot  Aaxe£ai/uu$vu>i  rigorous,  and  excited  strong  remon- 

^irnp^aVf  To^«  ^irdpovf  oOf  iXafiov  *A9i}>  strance ;  yet  the  mariners  slain  were 

vaitov  KoX  Twv  ivfjLfidxMv  iv  bXieao't  ircpi  not^  neutrals,   but   belonged    to   the 

UtXoirovvriiTov  irK4ovTa/s   dLvoKrvCvavTet  subject-edlies    of  _  Athens  :    moreover 

Kai  ««  ^apayvat  c(r^aA<$vT<c.    wavrai  yap  Alkldas  was  in  his  flight,  and  obliged 

i^  Kor  apx<i$  Tov  iroAcfiov  oi  Acuceooc  to  make  choice   between  killing  his 

fkoyioi,  5<rovf  Kafioiw  iv  rg  BaXaa-OTj,  wf  prisoners,  or  setting  them  free. 
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Melesander.    He  was  further  directed  to  ensure  the  collection  of 

the  ordinary  tribute  from  Athenian  subject-allies,  and  probably 

to  raise  such    contributions  as   he  could  elsewhere.     In  the 

prosecution  of  this  latter  duty,  he  undertook  an  expedition 

from  the  sea-coast  against  one  of  the   Lykian  towns  in  the 

interior,  but  his  attack  was  repelled  with  loss,  and  he  himself 

slain.^ 

An  opportunity  soon   afforded   itself  to   the  Athenians  of 

retaliating  on  Sparta  for  this  cruel  treatment  of  the  , 

.  .  .  -r  0    t      •  t  LacedaBmo- 

mantime  prisoners.    In  execution  of  the  idea  pro-  nianenroyi 

jected  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  the  Lacedse-  £^^ay  to 

monians  sent  An^ristus  and  two  others  as  envoys  to  **®^^*L 

Persia,  for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  from  the  Great  by  the 

King  aids  of  money  and  troops  against  Athens :  the  A*^*®"*""- 

dissensions  among  the  Greeks  thus  gradually  paving  the  way  for 

him  to  regain  his  ascendency  in  the  ^gean.    Timagoras  of  Tegea, 

together  with  an  Argeian  named  Pollis  without  any  formal  mission 

from  his  dty,  and  the  Ck)rinthian  Aristeus,  accompanied  them. 

As  the  sea  was  in  the  power  of  Athens,  they  travelled  overland 

through  Thrace  to  the  Hellespont.     Aristeus,  eager  to  leave 

nothing  untried  for  the  relief  of  Potidsea,  prevailed  upon  them 

to  make  application  to  Sitalk^  king  of  the  Odrysian  Thraoians. 

That  prince  was  then  in  alliance  with  Athens,  and  his  son 

Sadokus  had  even  received  the  grant  of  Athenian  citizenship. 

Tet  the  envoys  thought  it  possible  not  only  to  detach  him  from 

the  Athenian  alliance,  but  even  to  obtain  from  him  an  army  to 

act  against  the  Athenians  and  raise  the  blockade  of  Potidsea. 

On  being  refused,  they  lastly  applied  to  him  for  a  safe  escort  to 

the  banks  of  the  Hellespont,  in  their  way  towards  Persia.    But 

Learchus  and  Ameiniad^,  then  Athenian  residents  near  the 

person  of  SitalkSs,  had  influence  enough  not  only  to  cause 

rejection  of  these  requests,  but  also  to  induce  Sadokus,  as  a 

testimony  of  zeal  in  his  new  character  of  Athenian  citizen,  to 

assist  them  in  seizing  the  persons  of  Aristeus  and  his  companions 

in  their  journey  through  Thrace.    Accordingly  the  whole  party 

were  seized  and  conducted  as  prisoners  to  Atiiens,  where  they 

were  forthwith  put  to  death,  without  trial  or  permission  to 

1  Thucyd.  ii.  69. 
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speak,  and  their  bodies  cast  into  rocky  cliasms,  as  a  reprisal  for 
tlie  captured  seamen  slain  by  the  LacedeemonianB.^ 

Such  revenge  against  Aristeus,  the  instigator  of  the  revolt  of 
BC.429  Potidsea,  relieved  the  Athenians  from  a  dangerous 
Jamian*.  enemy ;  and  that  blockaded  city  was  now  left  to  its 
of  PoUdeea  fate.  About  midwinter  it  capitulated,  after  a  blockade 
capitSSSon  °^  ^^  years,  and  after  going  through  the  extreme  of 
granted  suffering  from  famine  to  such  a  degree  that  some  of 
Athenian  those  who  died  were  even  eaten  by  the  survivors, 
generals.  j^  gpj^  q£  g^^^  intolerable  distress,  the  Athenian 
generals,  Xenoph6n,  son  of  Euripid^  and  his  two  colleagues 
admitted  them  to  fSEivourable  terms  of  capitulation — allowing 


iThncyd.  it  67.  Dr.  ThlrlwaU 
(Hist.  Greece,  ?oL  UL  ch.  20,  p.  129) 
says  that  "the  envoys  were  sacnflcea 
chiefly  to  give  a  decent  colour  to  the 
baseness"  of  kiUing  Aristens,  from 
whom  the  Athenians  feared  subse- 
quent evU,  in  consequence  of  his 
ability  and  active  spirit  I  do  not 
think  this  is  fairly  contained  in  the 
words  of  Thucydidds.  Be  puts  in  the 
foreground  of  Athenian  motive,  doubt- 
less, fear  from  the  future  energy  of 
Aristens;  but  if  that  had  been  the 
only  motive,  the  Athenians  would 
probably  have  slain  him  singly  vtith- 
out  the  rest :  they  would  haraly  think 
it  necessary  to  provide  themselves  with 
" anydecent  colour "  in  the  way  tiiat 
Dr.  Thirlwall  suggests.  Thucydidte 
names  the  special  feeling  of  the  Athe- 
nians a«:ainst  Aiisteus  On  my  judg- 
ment) chiefly  in  order  to  explain  the 
extreme  haste  of  the  Athenian  sen- 
tence of  execution — aif9riti«pov — axpi- 
rovf ,  &C. :  they  were  under  the  in- 
fluence of  combined  motives— fear, 
revenge,  retaliation. 

nrhe  envoys  here  slain  were  sons  of 
Sperthids  and  Bulls,  former  Spartan 
heralds  who  had  gone  up  to  Xerxes 
at  Susa  to  offer  their  heaids  as  atone- 
ment for  the  previous  conduct  of  the 
Spartans  in  killing  the  heralds  of 
Darius.  Xerx6s  dismissed  them  un- 
hurt.—so  that  the  anger  of  Talthybius 
ithe  heroic  progenitor  of  the  family  of 
leralds  at  spftfta)  remained  still  un- 
satisfied :  it  was  only  satisfied  by  the 
death  of  their  two  sons  now  slain  by 
the  Athenians.  The  fact  that  the  two 
persons  now  slain  were  sons  of  those 
two  (SperthiSs  and  Bulls)  who  hod 


Ereviously  gone  to  Susa  to  tender  their 
ves,  is  spoken  of  as  a  "romantic 
and  tragical  coincidence  ".  But  there 
surely  is  very  little  to  wonder  at.  The 
functions  of  herald  at  Sparta  were  the 
privilege  of  a  particular  gens  or  family: 
every  herald  tnerefore  was  ex  <Mcio  the 
son  of  a  herald.  Now  when  the  Lace- 
dcemonians,  at  the  b(^;inning  of  this 
Peloponnesian  war,  were  looking  out 
for  two  members  of  the  Heraldic  Gens 
to  send  up  to  Susa,  upon  whom  would 
they  so  naturally  fix  as  upon  the  sons 
of  those  two  men  who  had  been  to 
Susa  before  ?  These  sons  had  doubt- 
less heard  their  fathers  talk  a  great 
deal  about  it— probably  with  interest 
and  satisfaction,  since  they  derived 
great  glory  from  the  unaccepted  offer 
of  their  lives  in  atonement.  There 
was  a  particular  reason  why  these  two 
men  should  be  taken,  in  preference  to 
any  other  heralds,  to  fulfil  this  dan- 
gerous mission ;  and  doubtless  when 
they  perished  in  it,  the  religious  ima- 
gination of  the  Laciedsemonians  would 
group  all  the  series  of  events  as  con- 
summation of  the  Judgment  inflicted 
by  Talthybius  in  his  anger  (Herodot. 
Vii.  135 — w9  Aeyov(n  Aoucefiai/xoi'iot). 

It  appears  that  AnCristus,  the 
herald  here  slain,  had  distinguished 
himself  personally  in  that  capture  of 
flshermen  on  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus 
by  the  LacedsBmonians,  for  which  the 
Athenians  were  now  retaliating  (Hero- 
dot,  vii.  187).  Though  this  passage  of 
Herodotus  is  not  dear,  yet  the  sense 
here  put  upon  it  is  the  natural  one— 
and  clearer  (in  my  Judgment)  than  that 
which  O.  MUller  woula  propose  instead 
of  it  (Dorians,  ii  p.  487). 
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the  whole  population  and  the  Corinthian  allies  to  retire  freely, 
with  a  specified  sum  of  money  per  head,  as  well  as  with  one 
garment  for  each  man  and  two  for  each  woman — so  that  they 
found  shelter  among  the  Chalkidic  townships  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. These  terms  were  singularly  favourable,  considering  the 
desperate  state  of  the  city,  which  must  very  soon  have  sur- 
rendered at  discretion.  But  the  hardships  even  of  the  army 
without,  in  the  cold  of  winter,  were  very  severe,  and  they  had 
become  thoroughly  tired  both  of  the  duration  and  the  expense 
of  the  siege.  The  cost  to  Athens  had  been  not  less  than  2000 
talents ;  since  the  assailant  force  had  never  been  lower  than  3000 
hoplites  during  the  entire  two  years  of  the  siege,  and  for  a 
portion  of  the  time  considerably  greater— each  hoplite  receiving 
two  drachmas  per  diem.  The  Athenians  at  home,  when  they 
learnt  the  terms  of  the  capitulation,  were  displeased  with  the 
generals  for  the  indulgence  shown,— since  a  little  additional 
patience  would  have  constrained  the  city  to  surrender  at  dis- 
cretion ;  in  which  case  the  expense  would  have  been  partly  made 
good  by  selling  the  prisoners  as  slaves,  and  Athenian  vengeance 
probably  gratified  by  putting  the  warriors  to  death.^  A  body 
of  1000  colonists  was  sent  from  Athens  to  occupy  Potidsea  and 
its  vacant  territory.' 

Two  full  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  actual  commence- 
ment of  war  by  the  attack  of  the  Thebans  on  Platfisa. 
Yet  the  Peloponnesians  had  accomplished  no  part  of 
what  they  expected.  They  had  not  rescued  Potidsea,  nor  had 
their  twice-repeated  invasion,  although  assisted  by  the  unexpected 
disasters  arising  from  the  epidemic,  as  yet  brought  Athens  to  any 
sufficient  humiliation — though  perhaps  the  envoys  which  she 
had  sent  during  the  forgoing  summer  witl)  propositions  for 
peace  (contrary  to  the  advice  of  Perikl^)  may  have  produced  an 
impression  that  she  could  not  hold  out  long.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Peloponnesian  allies  had  on  their  side  suffered  little  damage, 
since  the  ravages  inflicted  by  the  Athenian  fleet  on  their  coast 
may  have  been  nearly  compensated  by  the  booty  which  their 
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inyading  troope  gained  in  Attica.  Probably  by  this  time  the 
public  opinion  in  Qreece  had  contracted  an  unhappy  familiarity 
with  the  state  of  war,  so  that  nothing  but  some  dedsiye  loss  and 
humiliation  on  one  side  at  least,  if  not  on  both,  would  suffice  to 
terminate  it  In  thi^  third  spring,  the  Peloponnesians  did  not 
repeat  their  annual  march  into  Attica — deterred  partly,  we  may 
suppose,  by  fear  of  the  epidemic  yet  raging  there,  but  still  more 
by  the  strong  desire  of  the  Thebans  to  take  their  revenge  on 
PlatflBa. 

To  this  ill-fated  city  Archidamus  marched  forthwith  at  the 
Third  year  ^^^  of  the  confederate  army.  No  sooner  had  he 
— ^K^"^  entered  and  begun  to  lay  waste  the  territory  than 
ArchraAmiu  the  Platsean  heralds  came  forth  to  arrest  his  hand,  and 
theinnwioii  accosted  him  in  the  following  terms  :— '*  Archidamus, 
of  Plataea.  qj^^  jq  n^ej^  Qf  Lacedaemdn,  ye  act  wrong  and  in  a 
manner  neither  worthy  of  yourselves  nor  of  your  fathers  in  thus 
invading  the  territory  of  Plateea.  For  the  Lacedaemonian 
Pausanias,  son  of  Eleombrotus,  after  he  had  liberated  Greece 
Bemon.  from  the  Persians,  in  conjunction  with  those  Qreeks 
Ji'SJU*  who  stood  forward  to  bear  their  share  of  the  danger, 
PJjtojjs  to  offered  sacrifice  to  Zeus  Eleutherius  in  the  market- 
— hisreply—  place  of  Plataea ;  and  there,  in  presence  of  all  the 
PuSS.'ta'"  ^li«8,  assigned  to  the  Plataeans  their  own  city  and 
▼ain.  territory  to  hold  in  full  autonomy,  so  that  none 

should  invade  them  wrongfully  or  with  a  view  to  enslave  them  : 
should  such  invasion  occur,  the  allies  present  pledged  themselves 
to  stand  forward  with  all  their  force  as  protectors.  While  your 
fathers  made  to  us  this  grant  in  consideration  of  our  valour  and 
forwardness  in  that  perilous  emergency,  ye  are  now  doing  the 
precise  contrary :  ye  are  come  along  with  our  worst  enemies,  the 
Thebans,  to  enslave  us.  And  we  on  our  side  now  adjure  you, 
calling  to  witness  the  gods  who  sanctioned  that  oath,  as  well  as 
your  paternal  and  our  local  gods,  not  to  violate  the  oath  by 
doing  wrong  to  the  Platsean  territory,  but  to  let  us  live  on  in 
that  autonomy  which  Pausanias  guaranteed."^ 

Whereunto  Archidamus  replied— "Ye  speak  fairly,  men  of 
Platsea,  if  your  conduct  shall  be  in  harmony  with  your  words. 

1  Thucyd.  ii.  71,  72. 
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Remain  autonomous  yourselves,  as  Pausanias  granted,  and  help 
us  to  liberate  those  other  Greeks,  who,  after  having  shared  in  the 
same  dangers  and  sworn  the  same  oath  along  with  you,  have  now 
been  enslaved  by  the  Athenians  It  is  for  their  liberation  and 
that  of  the  other  Qreeks  that  this  formidable  outfit  of  war  has 
been  brought  forth.  Pursuant  to  your  oaths,  ye  ought  by  rights, 
and  we  now  invite  you,  to  take  active  part  in  this  object  But  if 
ye  cannot  act  thus,  at  least  remain  quiet,  comformably  to  the 
summons  which  we  have  already  sent  to  you.  Enjoy  your  own 
territory,  and  remain  neutral — receiving  both  parties  as  friends, 
but  neither  party  for  warlike  purposes.  With  this  we  shall  be 
satisfied."    . 

The  reply  of  Archidamus  discloses  by  allusion  a  circumstance 
which  the  historian  had  not  before  dir^^tly  mentioned  :  that  the 
Lacedsmonians  had  sent  a  formal  summons  to  the  Platseans  to 
renounce  their  alliance  with  Athens  and  remain  neutraL  At 
what  time  this  took  place,^  we  know  not,  but  it  marks  the  peculiar 
sentiment  attaching  to  the  town.  But  the  Platseans  did  not  com- 
ply with  the  invitation  thus  repeated.  The  heralds,  having 
returned  for  instructions  into  the  city,  brought  back  for  answer 
that  compliance  was  impossible,  without  the  consent  of  the 
Athenians,  since  their  wives  and  families  were  now  harboured  at 
Athens ;  besides,  if  they  should  profess  neutrality,  and  admit  both 
parties  as  friends,  the  Thebans  might  again  make  an  attempt  to 
surprise  their  city.  In  reply  to  their  scruples,  Archidamus  again 
addressed  them — ^  Well,  then,  hand  over  your  city  and  houses  to 
us  Lacedaemonians :  mark  out  the  boundaries  of  your  territory : 
specify  the  number  of  your  fruit-trees,  and  all  your  other  property 
which  admits  of  being  numbered  ;  and  then  retire  whithersoever 
ye  choose,  as  long  as  the  war  continues.  As  soon  as  it  is  over,  we 
will  restore  to  you  all  that  we  have  received  ;  in  the  interim  we 
will  hold  it  in  trust,  and  keep  it  in  cultivation,  and  pay  you  such 
an  allowance  as  shall  sufiice  for  your  wants." ' 

The  proposition  now  made  was  so  fair  and  tempting,  that  the 
general  body  of  the  Platseans  were  at  first  inclined  to  accept  it, 
provided  the  Athenians  would  acquiesce.     They  obtained  from 

iThis  preTions  fonunoni  ii  again    (ill.  68);  Bt&rt  r6v  re  aAXov  X9^^^^ 
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Archidamus  a  truce  long  enough  to  enable  tbem  to  send  envoys 
to  Athens.  After  communication  with  the  Athenian  assembly, 
the  envoys  returned  to  Plat»a  bearing  the  following  answer  : — 
"  Men  of  Platsea,  the  Athenians  say  they  have  never  yet  permitted 
you  to  be  wronged  since  the  alliance  first  b^an  ;  nor  will  they 
now  betray  you,  but  will  help  you  to  the  best  of  their  power. 
And  they  adjure  you,  by  the  oaths  which  your  fathers  swore  to 
them,  not  to  depart  in  any  way  from  the  alliance." 

This  message  awakened  in  the  bosoms  of  the  Plataeans  the  full 
^g  force  of   ancient  and  tenacious   sentiment      They 

Piatseans  resolved  to  maintain,  at  all  cost,  and  even  to  the 
stand  out  extreme  of  ruin,  if  necessity  should  require  it,  their 
the  Lace-  ^^0^  with  Athens.  It  was  indeed  impossible  that 
dnmonian  they  could  do  otherwise  (considering  the  position  of 
orce.  their  wives  and  families)  without  the  consent  of  the 

Athenians.  Though  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  latter  refused 
consent,  we  may  yet  remark,  that,  in  their  situation,  a  perfectly 
generous  ally  might  well  have  granted  it  For  the  forces  of 
Platsea  counted  for  little  as  a  portion  of  the  aggregate  strength  of 
Athens ;  nor  could  the  Athenians  possibly  protect  it  against  the 
superior  land  force  of  enemies.  In  fact,  so  hopeless  was  the 
attempt,  that  they  never  even  tried  throughout  the  whole  course 
of  the  long  subsequent  blockade. 

The  final  refusal  of  the  Plataeans  was  proclaimed  to  Archidamus 
Invocation  ^7  ^^^^  ®^  mouth  from  the  waUs,  since  it  was  not 
and  ezciue  thought  safe  to  send  out  any  messenger.  As  soon  as 
damns  on  the  Spartan  prince  heard  the  answer,  he  prepared  for 
^^^  ^^^  hostile  operations, — apparently  with  very  sincere  re- 
of  the  luctance,  attested  in  the  following  invocation  empha- 

tically pronounced : — 

"  Ye  Gods  and  Heroes,  who  hold  the  Platsean  territory,  be  ye 
my  witnesses,  that  we  have  not  in  the  first  instance  wrongftilly — 
not  until  these  Platseans  have  first  renounced  the  oaths  binding 
on  all  of  us — ^invaded  this  territory,  in  which  our  fathers  defeated 
the  Persians  after  prayers  to  you,  and  which  ye  granted  as  propi- 
tious for  Greeks  to  fight  in  ;  nor  shall  we  commit  wrong  in  what 
we  may  do  further,  for  we  have  taken  pains  to  tender  reasonable 
terms,  but  without  success.  Be  ye  now  consenting  parties  :  may 
those  who  are  beginning  the  wrong  receive  punishment  for  it — 
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maj  thoee  who  are  aiming  to  inflict  penalty  righteonaly  obtain 
thedr  object." 

It  was  thus  that  Archidamas,  in  language  delivered  probably 
under  the  walls,  and  within  hearing  of  the  oitizens  who  manned 
them,  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  gods  and  heroes  of  that  town 
which  he  was  about  to  ruin  and  depopulate.  The  whole  of  this 
preliminary  debate,^  so  strikingly  and  dramatically  set  forth  by 
Thucydid^  illustrates  the  respectful  reluctance  with  which  the 
Lacedsemonians  first  brought  themselves  to  assail  this  scene  of  the 
glories  of  their  fathers.  What  deserves  remark  is,  their  direct 
sentiment  attaches  itself,  not  at  all  to  the  Platsean  people,  but  only 
to  the  Platffian  territory.  It  is  purely  local,  though  it  becomes 
partially  transferred  to  the  people,  as  tenants  of  this  spot,  by 
secondary  association.  We  see,  indeed,  that  nothing  but  the  long- 
standing antipathy  of  the  Thebans  induced  Archidamus  to  under- 
take the  enterprise ;  for  the  conquest  of  Platsea  was  of  no  avail 
towards  the  main  objects  of  the  war,  though  the  exposed  situation 
of  the  town  caused  it  to  be  crushed  between  the  two  great  con- 
tending forces  in  Greece. 

Archidamus  now  commenced  the  siege  forthwith,  in  full  hopes 
that  his  numerous  army,  the  entire  strength  of  the 
Peloponnesian  confederacy,  would  soon  capture  a  mentoftbe 
place,  of  no  great  size,  and  probably  not  very  well  p^^^ 
fortified — yet  defended  by  a  resolute  garrison  of  400 
native  citizens,  with  eighty  Athenians.'  There  was  no  one  else 
in  the  town,  except  1 10  female  slaves  for  cooking.  The  fruit-trees, 
cut  down  in  laying  waste  the  cultivated  land,  sufficed  to  form  a 
strong  palisade  all  round  the  town,  so  as  completely  to  enclose  the 
inhabitants.  Next,  Archidamus,  having  abundance  of  timber 
near  at  hand  in  the  forests  of  Elithseron,  began  to  erect  a  mound 
against  a  portion  of  the  town  wall,  so  as  to  be  able  to  scale  it  by 
an  inclined  plane,  and  thus  take  the  place  by  assault  Wood, 
stones,  and  earth  were  piled  up  in  a  vast  heap — cross  palings  of 
wood  being  carried  on  each  side  of  it,  in  parallel  lines  at  right 
angles  to  the  town  wall,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  loose  mass 
of  materialB  between  them  together.  For  seventy  days  and  as 
many  nights  did  the  army  labour  at  this  work,  without  any 

1  Thucyd.  iL  71— 7fi.  «  Thncyd.  Hi.  «8. 
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intermission,  taking  turns  for  food  and  repose  ;  and  through  such 
unremitting  assiduity  the  mound  approached  near  to  the  height 
of  the  town  walL  But  as  it  gradually  mounted  up,  the  Platseans 
were  not  idle  on  their  side :  they  constructed  an  additional  wall 
of  wood,  which  they  planted  on  the  top  of  their  own  town  wall, 
so  as  to  heighten  the  part  in  contact  with  the  enemy's  mound ; 
sustaining  it  by  brickwork  behind,  for  which  the  neighbouring 
houses  furnished  materials.  Hides,  raw  as  well  as  dressed,  were 
suspended  in  front  of  it,  in  order  to  protect  the  workmen  against 
missiles,  and  the  woodwork  against  fire-carrying  arrows.^  And 
as  the  besiegers  still  continued  heaping  up  materials,  to  raise  their 
mound  to  the  height  even  of  this  recent  addition,  the  Platseans 
met  them  by  breaking  a  hole  in  the  lower  part  of  their  town  wall, 
and  pulling  in  the  earth  from  the  lower  portion  of  the  mound, 
which  then  fell  in  at  the  top,  and  left  a  vacant  space  near  the  walL 
This  the  besiegers  filled  up  by  letting  down  quantities  of  stiff 
clay  rolled  up  in  wattled  reeds,  which  could  not  be  pulled  away 
in  the  same  ijaanner.  Again,  the  Plataeans  dug  a  subterranean 
passage  from  the  interior  of  their  town  to  the  groimd  immediately 
under  the  mound,  and  thus  carried  away  unseen  its  earthly  foun- 
dation ;  so  that  the  besiegers  saw  their  mound  continuaUy  sinking 
down,  in  spite  of  fresh  additions  at  the  top,  yet  without  knowing 
the  reason.  Nevertheless  it  was  plain  that  these  stratagems  would 
be  in  the  end  ineffectual,  and  the  Platseans  accordingly  built  a 
new  portion  of  town  wall  in  the  interior,  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent, 
taking  its  start  from  the  old  town  wall  on  each  side  of  the  mound. 
The  besiegers  were  thus  deprived  of  all  benefit  from  the  mound, 
assuming  it  to  be  successfully  completed ;  since,  when  they  had 
marched  over  it,  there  stood  in  front  of  them  a  new  town  wall 
requiring  to  be  carried  in  like  manner. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  method  of  attack  employed.  Archidamus 
Operatione  further  brought  up  battering  engines,  one  of  which 
and^d^&oe  g^^^^J  shook  and  endangered  the  additional  height 
berieirers  ^^  ^  hxult  by  the  Plataeans  against  the  mound ; 
make  no  while  others  were  brought  to  bear  on  different  portions 
a^f^^  of  the  circuit  of  the  town  walL  Against  these  new 
**^**ftio**  assailants  various  means  of  defence  were  used.  The 
blockade.      defenders  on  the  walls  let  down  ropes,  got  hold  of 
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the  head  of  the  approaching  engine,  and  palled  it  hy  main 
force  ont  of  the  right  line,  either  upwards  or  sideways ;  or 
they  prepared  heavy  wooden  beams  on  the  wall,  each  attached 
at  both  ends  by  long  iron  chains  to  two  poles  projecting  at  right 
angles  from  the  wall,  by  means  of  which  poles  it  was  raised  and 
held  aloft ;  so  that  at  the  proper  moment,  when  the  battering 
machine  approached  the  wall,  the  chain  was  suddenly  let  go, 
and  the  beam  fell  down  with  great  violence  directly  upon  the 
engine,  breaking  off  its  projecting  beak.^  However  rude  these 
defensive  processes  may  seem,  they  were  found  effective  against 
the  besiegers,  who  saw  themselves,  at  the  close  of  three  months' 
unavailing  efforts,  obliged  to  renounce  the  idea  of  taking  the 
town  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  process  of  blockade  and  famine 
—a  process  alike  tedious  and  costly.* 

Before  they  would  incur  so  much  inconvenience,  however,  they 
had  recourse  to  one  further  stratagem — ^that  of  trying  to  set  the 
town  on  fire.  From  the  height  of  their  mound  they  threw  down 
large  quantities  of  fagots,  partly  into  the  space  between  the  mound 
and  the  newly-built  crescent  wall — partly,  as  far  as  they  can  reach, 
into  other  parts  of  the  city :  pitch  and  other  combustibles  were 
next  added,  and  the  whole  mass  set  on  fire.  The  conflagration 
was  tremendous,  such  as  had  never  been  before  seen:  a  large 
portion  of  the  town  became  unapproachable,  and  the  whole  of  it 
narrowly  escaped  destruction.  Nothing  could  have  preserved  it, 
had  the  wind  been  rather  more  favourable.  There  was  indeed  a 
further  story  of  an  opportune  thunder-storm  coming  to  extinguish 
the  flames,  which  ThucydidSs  does  not  seem  to  credit'  In  spite 
of  much  partial  damage,  the  town  remained  still  defensible  and 
the  spi^t  of  the  inhabitants  unsubdued. 

There  now  remained  no  other  resource  except  to  build  a  wall 
of  drcumvallation  round  Platsa,  and  trust  to  the  slow  process 
of  feonine.  The  task  was  distributed  in  suitable  fractions  among 
the  various  confederate  cities,  and  completed  about  the  middle  of 
September,  a  little  before  the  autumnal  equinox.^    Two  distinct 

1  The  Tarions  expedienU,  gnoh  m  *  Thncyd.  iL  77. 
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walls  were  constructed,  with  sixteen  feet  of  intermediate  space 
WaU  of  dr-  ^^  covered  in,  so  as  to  look  like  one  very  thick  walL 
There  were  moreover  two  ditches,  out  of  which  the 
bricks  for  the  wall  had  been  taken — one  on  the  inside 
towards  Plateea,  and  the  other  on  the  outside  against 
any  foreign,  relieving  force.  The  interior  covered  space 
between  the  walls  was  intended  to  serve  as  permanent 
quarters  for  the  troops  left  on  guard,  consisting  half 
of  Boeotians  and  half  of  Peloponuesians.^ 
At  the  same  time  that  Archidamus  began  the  siege  of  Platsea, 
the  Athenians  on  their  side  despatched  a  force  of  2000 
hoplites  and  200  horsemen  to  the  Chalkidic  peninsula, 
under  Xenophon  son  of  Euripid^  (with  two  col- 
leaguesX  the  same  who  had  granted  so  recently  the 
capitulation  of  Potidsea.  It  was  necessary  doubtless 
to  convoy  and  establish  the  new  colonists  who  were 
about  to  occupy  the  deserted  site  of  Potidsea.  More- 
over, the  general  had  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  position 
and  parties  of  the  Chalkidic  towns,  and  hoped  to  be  able  to  act 
against  them  with  effect.  He  first  invaded  the  territory 
belonging  to  the  Bottiaean  town  of  Spartdlus,  not  without  hopes 
that  the  city  itself  would  be  betrayed  to  him  by  intelligences 
within.  But  this  was  prevented  by  the  arrival  of  an  additional 
force  from  Olynthus,  partly  hoplites,  partly  peltasts.  Such 
peltasts,  a  species  of  troops  between  heavy-armed  and  light-armed, 
furnished  with  a  pelta  (or  light  shield)  and  short  spear  or  javelin, 
appear  to  have  taken  their  rise  among  these  Chalkidic  Greeks, 
being  equipped  in  a  manner  half  Greek  and  half  Thracian :  we 
shall  find  them  hereafter  much  improved  and  turned  to  account 
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the  12th  and  17th  of  September :  see 
Uoller's  note  on  the  passage.  Thucy- 
didds  do^  not  often  give  any  fixed 
marks    to    discriminate    the  various 

Seriods  of  the  year,  as  we  find  here 
ona  The  Greek  months  were  all 
lunar  months,  or  nominally  so:  the 
names  of  months,  as  well  as  the  prac- 
tice of  intercalation  to  rectify  the 
calendar,  ^Aried  from  city  to  city ;  so 
that  if  Thucydidds  had  specified  the 
day  of  the  Attic  month  Bo0dromion 
(instead  of  specifying  the  rising  of 
Arcturus)  on  which  this  work  was 
flnlahed,  many  of  his  readers  would 


not  have  distinctly  understood  him. 
HfppokratSs  also,  in  indications  of 
time  for  medical  purposes,  employs 
the  appearance  of  Arcturus  and  other 
stars. 

1  Thucyd.  ii.  78 ;  iii  21.  From  this 
description  of  the  double  wall  and 
covered  quarters  provided  for  what 
was  foreknown  as  a  long  blockade,  we 
may  understand  the  sufferings  of  the 
Athenian  troops  (who  probabR  had  no 
double  wall)  in  the  two  years'  blockade 
of  Potideea,  and  their  readiness  to 
grant  an  easy  capitulation  to  the  be- 
sieged :  see  a  few  pages  above. 
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by  some  of  the  ablest  Grecian  generals.  The  .Chalkidic  hoplites 
are  generally  of  inferior  merit :  on  the  other  hanti,  their  cavalry 
and  their  peltasts  are  very  good.  In  the  action  which  now  took 
place  under  the  waUs  of  Spartdlos,  the  Athenian  boplites  defeated 
those  of  the  enemy,  but  their  cavalry  and  their  light  troops  were 
completely  worsted  by  the  Chalkidic  These  latter,  still  further 
strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  fresh  peltasts  from  Olynthus,  ven- 
tured even  to  attack  the  Athenian  hoplites,  who  thought  it 
prudent  to  fiedl  back  upon  the  two  companies  left  in  reserve  to 
guard  the  baggage.  During  this  retreat  they  were  harassed  by  the 
Chalkidic  horse  and  light-armed,  who  retired  when  the  Athenians 
turned  upon  them,  but  attacked  them  on  all  sides  when  on  their 
march,  and  employed  missiles  so  effectively  that  the  retreating 
hoplites  could  no  longer  maintain  a  steady  order,  bat  took  to 
flight  and  sought  refuge  at  Potidssa.  Four  hundred  and  thirty 
hoplites,  near  one-fourth  of  the  whole  force,  togetiier  with  all 
three  generals,  perished  in  this  defeat,  while  the  expedition 
returned  in  dishonour  to  Athens.^ 

In  the  western  parts  of  Greece,  the  arms  of  Athens  and  her 
allies  were  more  successful    The  Ambrakiots,  exas-   Operations 
perated  by  their    repulse  from    the  Amphilochian   ofAkar-^*^ 
Argos,  during  the  preceding  year,  had  been  induced  j^?"!*^  u 
to  conceive  new  and  larger  plans  of  aggression  against  upon 
both  the  Akamanians  and  Athenians.    In  concert  by?J5d^d 
with  their  mother-city  Corinth,  where  they  obtained  "®Jj^5^. 
warm  support,  they  prevailed  upon  the  Lacedsemo-   tweenthe 
nians  to  take  part  in  a  simultaneous  attack  of  Akar-  ^^jSJ^l?^ 
nania,  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea,  which  would  prevent  ponneeians. 
the  Akarnanians  from  concentrating  their  forces  in  any  one  point, 
and  would  put  each  of  their  townships  upon  an  isolated  self- 
defence  ;  so  that  all  of  them  might  be  overpowered  in  succession, 
and  detached,  together  with  Kephallenia  and  Zakynthus  (Zante), 
from  the  Athenian  alliance.    The  fleet  of  Phormio  at  Naupaktus, 
consisting  only  of  twenty  triremes,  was  accounted  incompetent  to 
cope  with  a  Peloponnesian  fleet  such  as  might  be  fitted  out  at 
Corinth.    There  was  even  some  hope  that  the  important  station 
at  Naupaktus  might  itself  be  taken,  so  as  to  expel  the  Athenians 
completely  from  those  parts. 

1  Thacyd.  iL  79. 
5—8 
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The  scheme  of  operations  now  projected  was  fax  more  compre- 
hensive than  anything  which  the  war  had  yet  afforded. 
^^wa«®  The  land  force  of  the  Ambrakiots,  together  with  their 
u'tof^ei  neighbours  and  fellow-colonists  the  Leukadians  and 
ponnesiaos,  Anaktonans,  assembled  near  their  own  city ;  while 
Si^  tic  ^^^  maritime  force  was  collected  at  Leukas,  on  the 
di^oMof  Akarnanian  coast  The  force  at  Ambrakia  was 
joined,  not  only  by  En^mus,  the  Lacedaemonian 
admiral,  with  1000  Peloponneeian  hoplites,  who  found  means  to 
cross  oyer  from  Peloponn^us,  eluding  the  vigilance  of  Phormio, 
but  also  by  a  numerous  body  of  Epirotic  and  Macedonian 
auxiliaries,  collected  even  from  the  distant  and  northernmost 
tribes.  A  thousand  Chaonians  were  present,  under  the  command 
of  Photyus  and  Nikanor,  two  annual  chiefs  chosen  from  the  regal 
gens.  Neither  this  tribe,  nor  the  Thesprotians  who  came  along 
with  them,  acknowledged  any  hereditary  king.  The  Molossians 
and  Atintands,  who  also  joined  the  force,  were  under  Sabylinthus, 
regent  on  behalf  of  the  young  prince  Tharypas.  There  came, 
besides,  the  ParausBi,  from  the  banks  of  the  river  Adus,  under 
their  king  Oroedus,  together  with  1000  Orestae,  a  tribe  rather 
Macedonian  than  Epirot^  sent  by  their  king  Antiochus.  Even 
king  Perdikkas,  though  then  nominally  in  alliance  with  Athens, 
sent  1000  of  his  Macedonian  subjects,  who  however  arrived  too 
late  to  be  of  any  use.*  This  large  and  diverse  body  of  Epirotic 
invaders,  a  new  phenomenon  in  Grecian  history,  and  got  together 
doubtless  by  the  hopes  of  plunder,  proves  the  extensive  relations 
of  the  tribes  of  the  interior  with  the  city  of  Ambrakia — a  city 
destined  to  become  in  later  days  the  capital  of  the  Epirotic  king 
Pyrrhus. 

It  had  been  concerted  that  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  from  Corinth 
They  maich  ^^^uld  join  that  already  assembled  at  Leukas,  and  act 
th  *5Sm.  ^^^  ^®  *^^*"*  ®^  Akamania  at  the  same  time  that  the 
naniantown  land  force  marched  into  that  territory.  But  Kn^mus, 
finding  the  land  force  united  and  ready  near  Ambrakia, 
deemed  it  unnecessary  to  await  the  fleet  from  Corinth,  and  marched 
straight  into  Akamania,  through  Limnaea,  a  frontier  village  terri- 
tory belonging  to  the  AmphHochian  Argos.    He  directed  his 

1  ThQoyd.  IL  sa 
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march  upon  Stratus — an  interior  town,  the  chief  place  in  Akar- 
nania — lie  capture  of  which  would  be  likely  to  carry  with  it  the 
surrender  of  the  rest ;  especially  as  the  Akamanians,  distracted 
by  the  presence  of  the  ships  at  Leukas,  and  alarmed  by  the  large 
body  of  invaders  on  their  frontier,  did  not  dare  to  leave  their  own 
separate  homes,  so  that  Stratus  was  left  altogether  to  its  own 
citizens.  Nor  was  Phorraio,  though  they  sent  an  urgent  message 
to  him,  in  any  condition  to  help  them  ;  since  he  could  not  leave 
Naupaktus  unguarded,  when  the  large  fleet  from  Corinth  was 
known  to  be  approaching.  Under  such  circumstances,  Eudmus 
and  his  army  indulged  confident  hopes  of  overpowering  Stratus 
without  difl&culty.  They  marched  in  three  divisions:  theEpirots 
in  the  centre — the  Leukadians  and  Anaktorians  on  the  right — ^the 
Peloponnesians  and  Ambrakiots,  together  with  Enemus  himself^ 
on  the  left.  So  little  expectation  was  entertained  of  resistance, 
that  these  three  divisions  took  no  pains  to  keep  near,  or  even  in 
sight  o^  each  other.  Both  the  Greek  divisions,  indeed,  main- 
tained a  good  order  of  march,  and  kept  proper  scouts  on  the  look- 
out ;  but  the  Epirots  advanced  without  any  care  or  order,  espe- 
cially the  €haonians,  who  formed  the  van.  These  men,  accounted 
the  most  warlike  of  all  the  Epirotic  tribes,  were  so  full  of  conceit 
and  rashness,  that  when  they  approached  near  to  Stratus,  they 
would  not  halt  to  encamp  and  assail  the  place  conjointly  with  the 
Greeks,  but  marched  along  with  the  other  Epirots  right  forward 
to  the  town,  intending  to  attack  it  single-handed,  and  confident 
that  they  should  carry  it  at  the  first  assault  before  the  Eashnessof 
Greeks  came  up,  so  that  the  entire  glory  would  be  theEpirots 
theirs.  The  Stratians  watched  and  profited  by  this  ftDdrepnise 
imprudence.  Planting  ambuscades  in  convenient  ^ftheanny. 
places,  and  suffering  the  Epirots  to  approach  without  suspicion 
near  to  the  gates,  they  then  suddenly  sallied  out  and  attacked 
them,  while  the  troops  in  ambuscade  rose  up  and  assailed  them  at 
the  same  time.  The  Chaonians  who  formed  the  van,  thus  com- 
pletely surprised,  were  routed  with  great  slaughter ;  while  the 
other  Epirots  tied,  after  but  little  resistance.  So  much  had  they 
hurried  forward  in  advance  of  their  Greek  allies,  that  neither  the 
right  nor  the  left  division  was  aware  of  the  battle,  until  the 
flying  barbarians,  hotly  pursued  by  the  Akarnanians,  made  it 
known  to  them.     The  two  divisions  then  joined,  protected  the 
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fugitives,  and  restrained  further  pursuit— the  Strations  declining 
to  come  to  hand-combat  with  them  until  the  other  Akamanians 
should  arrive.  They  seriously  annoyed  the  forces  of  EnSmus, 
however,  by  distant  slinging,  in  which  the  Akamanians  were  pre- 
eminently skilfuL  EnSmus  did  not  choose  to  persist  in  his 
attack  under  such  discouraging  circumstances.  As  soon  as  night 
arrived,  so  that  there  was  no  longer  any  fear  of  slingers,  he 
retreated  to  the  river  Anapus,  a  distance  of  between  nine  and  ten 
miles.  Well  aware  that  the  news  of  the  victory  would  attract 
other  Akamanian  forces  immediately  to  the  aid  of  Stratus,  he 
took  advantage  of  the  arrival  of  his  own  Akarnanian  allies  from 
(Eniadae  (the  only  town  in  the  country  which  was  attached  to  the 
Lacedaemonian  interest)  and  sought  shelter  near  their  city.  From 
thence  his  troops  dispersed,  and  returned  to  their  respective 
homes.^ 

Meanwhile  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  from  Corinth,  which  had 
The  Pelo-  ^°  destined  to  co-operate  with  Knfimus  off  the  coast 
ponnesian  of  Akamania,  had  found  difficulties  in  its  passage 
^^comes  ^^g  unexpected  and  insuperable.  Mustering  forty- 
Afc^!^n^  ^^®^  triremes  of  Corinth,  Siky6n,  and  other  places, 
—move-  with  a  body  of  soldiers  on  board  and  with  accompauying 
AShen2ui**^  store-vessels,  it  departed  from  the  harbour  of  Corinth 
op^^ft^  and  made  its  way  along  the  northern  coast  of  Achaia. 
Its  commanders,  not  intending  to  meddle  with  Phormio 
and  his  twenty  ships  at  Naupaktus,  never  imagined  that  he  would 
venture  to  attack  a  number  so  greatly  superior.  The  triremes 
were  accordingly  fitted  out  more  as  transports  for  numerous 
soldiers  than  with  any  view  to  naval  combat,  and  with  little 
attention  to  the  choice  of  skilful  rowei-s.' 

Except  in  the  combat  near  Korkyra,  and  there  only  partially, 
the  Peloponnesians  had  never  yet  made  actual  trial  of  Athenian 
maritime  efficiency,  at  the  point  of  excellence  which  it  had  now 
reached.  Themselves  retaining  the  old  unimproved  mode  of 
fighting  and  of  working  ships  at  sea,  they  had  no  practical  idea 
of  the  degree  to  which  it  had  been  superseded  by  Athenian  train- 
ing.   Among  the  Athenians,  on  the  contrary,  not  only  the  seamen 

1  Thacyd.  IL  8S ;  Dioddr.  xli  48.  compare  the  speech  of  KndmuB,  c.  87. 

s  Thucyd.  iL  88.  ovx'iti  imvavfuij^iay.  The  unskilfulness  of  the  rowen  i» 
oAAa  arparMirtKw  rcpov  waptiTKrvaa-tiwoi :    noticed  (c.  Si). 
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generally  had  a  confirmed  feeling  of  their  own  anperiority,  hut 
Phormio  especially,  the  ablest  of  all  their  captains,  sJways 
familiarized  his  men  with  the  conviction,  that  no  Peloponnesian 
fleet,  be  its  number  ever  so  great,  could  possibly  contend  against 
them  with  success.^  Accordingly  the  Corinthian  admirals,  Machaon 
and  his  two  colleagues,  were  surprised  to  observe  that  Phormio 
with  his  small  Athenian  squadron,  instead  of  keeping  safe  in 
Nanpaktus,  was  moving  in  parallel  line  with  them  and  watching 
their  progress  until  they  should  get  out  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf 
into  the  more  open  sea.  Having  advanced  along  the  northern 
coast  of  Peloponn^us  as  far  as  Patrse  in  Achaia,  tbey  then  altered 
their  course,  and  bore  to  the  north-west  in  order  to  cross  over 
towards  the  j£tolian  coast,  in  their  way  to  Akarnania.  In  doing 
t^iis,  however,  they  perceived  that  Phormio  was  bearing  down 
upon  them  from  Chalkis  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Euenus ;  and 
they  now  discovered  for  the  first  time  that  he  was  going  to  attack 
them.  Disconcerted  by  the  incident,  and  not  inclined  for  a  naval 
combat  in  the  wide  and  open  sea,  they  altered  their  plan  of 
passage,  returned  to  the  coast  of  Peloponn^us,  and  brought  to  for 
the  night  at  some  point  near  to  Rhium,  the  narrowest  breadth  of 
the  strait  Their  bringing  to  was  a  mere  feint  intended  to  deceive 
Phormio  and  induce  him  to  go  back  for  the  night  to  his  own 
coast ;  for  during  the  course  of  the  night  they  left  their  station, 
and  tried  to  get  across  the  breadth  of  the  Qulf,  where  it  was  near 
the  strait  and  comparatively  narrow,  before  Phormio  could  come 
down  upon  them.  And  if  the  Athenian  captain  had  really  gone 
back  to  take  night-station  on  his  own  coast,  they  would  probably 
have  got  across  to  the  ^tolian  or  northern  coast  without  any 
molestation  in  the  wide  sea.  But  he  watched  their  movements 
closely,  kept  the  sea  all  night,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  attack 
them  in  mid-channel,  even  during  the  shorter  passage  near  the 

1  TbocycL  iL  88.     vponpov  tiiv  y^  as  it  coiiTeys  the  strikinff  perstuudon 

«ct    avTotf    cAcyr    (Phormio)  «cal  entertained  by  the  Athenums  of  their 

«]povapc<rx«va<^«   roc  yvtifiat^^  u^  ov6iv  ovn  uaTal  superiority,  bat  also  as  it 

•vrotf  irA^o«  vtmv  toovvtof,  ^v  cvtirX^,  discloses    the    frank    and    intimate 

•,Tt  ov;^  vwo/uwrdor  mvrclt  iort  •  teal  ol  oommonication    between    the    Athe* 

wT^mru0Tcn  <jc   roAAov  iv  oAlvtv  av-  nian    captain    and    his    seamen— so 

Totf   tV    o^MMtr    rai^r    ciAi}^«(rcu',  strongly  pervading  and  determining 

tkni4ya  ox^oK  'A0i}r«tot   drrcf  the  feelines  of  the  latter.    Oompare 

n«Aovorri|a'twr    vtAv    vvox*»-  what  is  told  respecting  the  Syracusan 

p«»r.  Hermokratds,   Xenoph.   Hellen.  i.  I, 

Tbln  passage  is  not  only  remarkable  sa 
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Part  n 


strait,  at  the  first  dawn  of  morning.^  On  seeing  Ids  approach,  ihv 
Corinthian  admirals  ranged  their  triremes  in  a  circle  with  the 
prows  outward,  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel.  The  circle  was  made 
as  large  as  it  could  be  without  leaving  opportunity  to  the  Athe- 


IThacyd.  ii.  88.^  inetZri  fi^vrot 
avrtwapair\ioyTai  rt  ccSpwv  ovrovf  (that 
is,  when  the  Ck>riiitDia]ia  saw  the 
Athenian  ships)  iropo^  y^v  v^utv 
KOfu^ofLdi^taVt  «cai  tK  Ilarpttr  ri^f  'Axatai 
irpb?  T^v  aFTtircpav  i^wttpov  SiofiaWovruv 
iv\  'Axopi'aWaf  KartlBov  rov$  'Atfijvatovc 
air6  ri}f  XaAxc3oi  xal  rov  Evi^i'ov  vorofiov 
irpoa-nKdovrai o^ltn,  kolX  ovk  cAa0oi' 
Fvicrbi  tJ^op/uiicrcLfAevoi,  ovtm 
S^  kvayKaCovrax  vavfiaxtlv  xard  iiitrov 
rhv  iropBfiov. 

There  is  considerable  difficultr  in 
clearly  understanding  what  was  here 
done,  especially  what  is  meant  by  the 

words  OVK  ikoBov  WKrh^  v<^op/ui(0-dM«vot, 

which  words  the  Scholiast  construed 
as  if  the  nominative  case  to  ikaBov 
were  oi  'A^valoi,  whereas  the  natural 
structure  oi  the  sentence,  as  weU  as 
the  probabilities  of  fact,  lead  the  best 
commentators  to  consider  oi.  IIcAoirov 
im^o-ux  as  the  nominative  case  to  that 
verb.  The  remark  of  the  Scholiast, 
however,  shows  us  that  the  difficulty 
of  understanding  the  sentence  dates 
from  ancient  times. 

Dr.  Arnold  (whose  explanation  is 
adopted  by  Poppo  and  OoUer)  savs: 
**  The  two  fleets  were  moving  parallel 
to  one  another  along  the  opposite 
shores  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  But 
even  when  they  had  sailed  out  of  the 
strait  at  Rhium,  the  opposite  shores 
were  st|ll  so  near  that  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  hoped  to  cross  over  without 
opposition,  if  they  could  so  far  deceive 
the  Athenians  as  to  the  spot  where 
they  brought  to  for  the  night,  as  to 
induce  them  either  to  stop  too  soon  or 
to  advance  too  far,  that  thev  might 
not  be  exactly  opposite  to  them  to 
intercept  the  passage.  If  they  could 
lead  the  Athemans  to  think  that  they 
meant  to  advance  in  the  night  bevond 
Patrae,  the  Athenian  fleet  was  likely 
to  continue  its  own  course  along  the 
northern  shore,  to  be  ready  to  intercept 
them  when  they  should  endeavour  to 
run  across  to  Akamania.  But  the 
Athenians,  aware  that  they  had 
stopped  at  PatrsB,  stopped  themselves 
at  Chalkis,  instead  of  proceeding 
farther  to  the  westward;  and  thus 
were  so  nearly  opposite  to  theni,  that 
the  Peloponnesians  had  not  time  to 


get  more  than  half  way  across,  befoiv 
thev  found  themselves  encountered  by 
their  watchful  enemy." 

This  explanation  seems  to  me  not 
satisfactory,  nor  does  it  take  account 
of  all  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  first 
belief  of  the  Peloponnesians  was,  that 
Phormio  would  not  dare  to  attack  them 
at  all :  accordingly,  having  arrived 
at  Patne,  they  stretched  from  thence 
across  the  Oulf  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Euenus— the  natural  way  of  proceeding 
according  to  ancient  navigauon— going 
in  the  direction  of  Akamania  (itti 
' AjcojivavLas).  While  they  were  thus 
stretching  across,  they  perceived 
Phormio  bearing  down  upon  them 
from  the  Euenus  :  this  was  a  surprise 
to  them ;  and  as  they  wished  to  avoid 
a  battle  in  the  nud-channel,  they 
desisted  from  proceeding  farther  that 
day,  in  hopes  to  be  able  to  deceive 
Phormio  in  respect  of  their  night- 
station.  They  made  a  feint  of  taking 
night-station  on  the  shore  between 
Patrsa  and  Rhium,  near  the  narrow 
part  of  the  strait;  but,  in  reality, 
thev  '*  slipped  anchor  and  put  to  sea 
during  the  night"  (as  Mr.  Blomfield 
says)  in  hopes  of  getting  across  the 
shorter  passage  under  favour  of 
darkness,  before  Phormio  could  come 
upon  them.  That  they  must  have 
done  this  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that 
the  subsequent  battle  was  fought  on 
the  morrow  in  the  mid-channel  vtry 
little  after  daybrtnk  (we  learn  this 
from  what  Thucydidds  says  about  the 
gulf -breeze,  for  which  Phormio  waite<l 
before  he  would  commence  his  attack 

— otrep  av(Xft.€vuiV  r<t  v€pitirkn,  Koi  etutBti 
yiyvtarSai  i  irl  rifv  «ta).  If  Phormio 
nad  returned  to  Chalkis,  thev  would 
probably  have  succeeded  ;  but  he  must 
have  kept  the  sea  all  night,  which 
would  be  the  natural  proceeding  of  a 
vigilant  captain  determine  not  to  let 
the  Peloponnesians  get  across  vdthout 
fighting :  so  that  he  was  upon  them 
in  the  mid-chaunel  immediately  after 
day  broke. 

Putting  all  the  statements  of 
Thucydidds  together,  we  may  be 
convinced  that  this  is  tiie  wav  in 
which  the  facts  occurred.  But  of  the 
precise    sense    of     u^op/utrd/Mcot,    I 
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nian  assailing  ships  to  practiBe  the  manoeuvre  of  the  diekplus,^  and 
the  interior  space  was  sufficient  not  merely  for  the  store-vessels, 
but  also  for  five  chosen  triremes,  who  were  kept  as  a  reserve  to 
dart  out  when  required  through  the  intervab  between  the  outer 
triremes. 

In  this  position  they  were  found  and  attacked  shortly  after 
daybreak  by  Phormio,  who  bore  down  upon  them  with  his  ships 
in  single  file,  all  admirable  sailers,  and  his  own  ship  leading,  all 
being  strictly  forbidden  to  attack  until  he  should  give  the 


confess  I  do  not  feel  certain  :  Haack 
■ays  it  meaaa  '*clam  M>peUere  ad 
littos,"  bnt  here,  I  think,  that  sense 
will  not  do;  for  the  Peloponnesians 
did  not  wish,  and  eonld  indeed  hardly 
hope,  to  conceal  from  Phormio  the  spot 
where  they  brought  to  for  the  nignt, 
and  to  make  him  soppoee  that  they 
brought  to  at  tome  point  of  the  shore 
west  of  Patm,  when  in  realitr  they 
passed  the  night  in  Patm— which  is 
what  Dr.  Arnold  supposes.  The  shore 
west  of  PatrsB  makes  a  bend  to  the 
•outh- west  (forming  the  Gulf  of  Patras), 
so  that  the  distance  from  the  northern 
(or  iBtolian  and  Akamanian)  side  of 
the  Gulf  becomes  for  a  considerable 
time  longer  and  longer,  and  the 
Peloponneeians  would  thus  impose 
upon  themselves  a  longer  crosnng, 
increasing  the  di£Sculty  of  getting  over 
without  a  battle.  But  v^piuadfuvoi 
may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  mean 
(eqMcially  in  conjuncaon  with  ov«c 
•XaBov)  '^taking  up  a  simulated  or 
imperfect  nightitation,''  in  which  they 
did  not  really  intend  to  stay  all  night, 
and  which  could  be  Quitted  at  short 
notice  and  with  ease.  The  preposition 
riwo  in  composition  would  thus  have 
the  sense  not  of  $ecreqf  (filam)t  but  of 
»ham-1perf9rmandej  or  of  mere  going 
through  the  forms  of  an  act  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  false  impression 
(like  vmMiMitft  Xenoph.  Hell.  It.  72). 
Mr.  Blomfleld  proposes  coi\jecturaUy 
a^opfutrofiMiroit  meaning  **  that  the 
Peloponneeians  slipped  their  anchors 
in  the  night" :  I  place  no  faith  in  the 
eoq)ectnre,  but  I  belieTe  him  to 
be  quite  right  in  supposing  that  the 
Peloponnenans  did  aUuaUy  slip  their 
anchors  in  the  night 

Another  point  remains  to  be  adverted 
to.  The  battl'j  took  place  xard  jm^irov 
rhv  90ftBit6v,  Now  we  need  not  under- 
stand this  expression  to  aUude  to  the 


narrowest  part  of  the  sea  or  the  strait, 
strictly  ana  precisely ;  tiiat  is  the  line 
of  seven  stadia  between  Rhium  and 
Antirrhium.  But  I  think  we  must 
understand  it  to  mean  a  portion  of  sea 
not  far  westward  of  the  stiait,  where 
the  breadth,  though  greater  than  that 
of  the  strait  itselCia  yet  not  so  great 
as  it  becomes  in  the  line  drawn  north- 
ward from  Patne.  We  cannot  under- 
stand wop6fi6^  (as  Bfr.  Blomfleld  and 
Poppo  do— see  the  note  of  the  latter 
on  the  Scholia)  to  mean  tmjectu$  simply 
—that  is  to  say,  the  passage  across 
even  the  widest  portion  of  the  Gulf  of 
Patras :  nor  does  the  passage  cited  out 
of  c.  88  require  us  so  to  understand  it. 
wopBii6%  in  Thucvdidte  means  a  strait, 
or  narrow  crosmne  of  sea,  and  Poppo 
himself  admits  that  Thucrdidte  always 
uses  it  so ;  nor  would  it  be  reasonable 
to  believe  that  he  would  call  the  line 
of  sea  across  the  Gulf,  frcm  Patras  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Euenus,  a  nooBtUt, 
See  the  note  of  Goller  on  this  point. 

^Thucyd.  ii.  86.  fin  6l^6vTt^  Sidic- 
vXovF.  The  great  object  of  the  fast 
sailing  trireme  was  to  drive  its  beak 
against  some  weak  part  of  the  adver- 
sary's ship :  the  stem,  the  side,  or  the 
oars— not  against  the  beak,  which  was 
strongly  constructed  as  well  for  defence 
as  for  offence.  The  Athenian  therefore, 
rowiog  through  the  intervals  of  the  ad« 
versary's  line,  and  thus  getting  in  their 
rear,  turned  rapidly,  and  got  the  oppor- 
tunity, before  the  win  of  the  adversary 
could  change  its  position,  of  striking  it 
either  in  the  stem  or  some  weak  part. 
Such  a  manoanvre  was  called  the  diet- 
plti$.  The  success  of  it  of  course 
depended  upon  the  extreme  rapidity 
and  precision  of  the  movements  of  the 
Athenian  vessel,  so  superior  in  this 
respect  to  its  adversary,  not  onlv  in  the 
better  construction  of  the  ship,  but  the 
excellence  of  rowers  and  steersmen. 
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signal  He  rowed  swiftly  round  the  Peloponnesian  circle,  near- 
ing  the  prows  of  their  ships  as  closely  as  he  could,  and 
making  constant  semblance  of  being  about  to  come  to 
blows.  Partly  from  the  intimidating  effect  of  this 
manoeuvre,  altogether  novel  to  the  Peloponnesians — 
partly  from  the  natural  difficulty,  well  known  to 
Phormio,  of  keeping  every  ship  in  its  exact  stationary 
position — the  order  of  the  circle,  both  within  and 
without,  presently  became  disturbed.  It  was  not  long  before  a 
new  ally  came  to  his  aid,  on  which  he  calculated,  postponing  his 
actual  attack  until  this  favourable  incident  occurred.  The  strong 
land  breeze  out  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  always  wont  to  begin 
shortly  after  daybreak,  came  down  upon  the  Peloponnesian  fleet 
with  its  usual  vehemence,  at  a  moment  when  the  steadiness  of 
their  order  was  already  somewhat  giving  way  ;  and  forced  their 
ships  more  than  ever  out  of  proper  relation  one  to  the  other. 
The  triremes  began  to  run  foul  of  each  other,  or  became  entangled 
with  the  store-vessels ;  so  that  in  every  ship  the  men  on  board 
were  obliged  to  keep  pushing  off  their  neighbours  on  each  side 
with  poles — ^not  without  loud  clamour  and  mutual  reproaches, 
which  prevented  both  the  orders  of  the  captain,  and  the  cheering 
sound  or  song  whereby  the  keleust^  animated  the  rowers  and 
kept  them  to  time  from  being  audible.  Moreover,  the  fresh 
breeze  had  occasioned  such  a  swell,  that  these  rowers,  unskilful 
under  all  circumstances,  could  not  get  their  oars  clear  of  the 
water,  and  the  pilots  thus  lost  command  over  their  vessels.*    The 


1  See  Dr.  Arnold's  note  npon  this 
passage  of  Thncydidds  respecting  the 
Keleustds  and  his  functions:  to  the 
passages  which  he  indicates  as  refer- 
ence, I  will  add  two  more  of  Plantos, 
Mercat  iv.  2,  6,  and  Asinaria,  iii.  1, 16. 

When  we  conceive  the  stnictare  of 
an  ancient  trireme,  we  shall  at  once 
see,  first,  how  essential  the  keleustds 
was  to  keep  the  rowers  in  harmonious 
action— next,  bow  immense  the  differ- 
ence must  have  been  between  practised 
and  unpractised  rowers.  The  trireme 
had,  in  all,  176  rowers,  distributed  into 
three  tiers.  The  upper  tier,  called 
llinuiitfe,  were  sixty -two  in  number, 
or  thirty-one  on  each  side ;  the  middle 
tier,  or  Zygitse,  as  well  as  the  lowest 
tier,  or  Thalamitn.  were  each  fifty-four 


in  number,  or  twenty-seven  on  each 
side.  Besides  t^ese  there  were  belong- 
ing to  each  trireme  a  certain  number, 
seemingly  about  thirty,  of  supplemen- 
tary oars  (K»nai  irepiv^iX  ^  ^  ^^^"^ 
by  the  epitMttae,  or  soldiers  serving  on 
board,  in  case  of  rowers  being  kuled 
or  oars  broken.  Each  tier  of  rowers 
was  distributed  along  the  whole  length 
of  the  vessel,  from  head  to  stem,  or  at 
least  along  the  greater  part  of  it ;  but 
the  seats  of  the  higher  tiers  were  not 
placed  in  the  exact  perpendicular  line 
above  the  lower.  Of  course  the  oars 
of  the  thranitse,  or  uppermost  tier, 
were  the  longest ;  those  of  the  thala- 
mit®,  or  lowest  tier,  the  shortest; 
those  of  the  r.ygitie,  of  a  length  1>etween 
the  two.    Each  oar  was  rowed  only 
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critical  moment  was  now  come,  and  Phormio  gave  the  signal  for 
attack.  He  first  drove  against  and  disabled  one  of  the  admiral's 
ships — ^his  comrades  next  assailed  others  with  equal  success — so 
that  the  Peloponnesians,  confounded  and  terrified,  attempted 
hardly  any  resistance,  but  broke  their  order  and  sought  safety  in 
flight  They  fled  partly  to  Patrse,  partly  to  Dym^  in  Achaia, 
pursued  by  the  Athenians ;  who  with  scarcely  the  loss  of  a  man, 
captured  twelve  triremes,  carried  away  almost  the  entire  crews, 
and  sailed  off  with  them  to  Molykreium  or  Antirrhium,  the 
northern  cape  at  the  narrow  mouth  of  the  Corinthian  Gul^ 
opposite  to  the  corresponding  cape  called  Rhium  in  Achaia. 
Having  erected  at  Antirrhium  a  trophy  for  the  victory,  dedi- 
cating one  of  the  captive  triremes  to  Poseiddn,  they  returned  to 
Naupaktus ;  while  the  Peloponnesian  ships  sailed  along  the  shore 
from  Patrse  to  KyllSnS,  the  principal  port  in  the  territory  of  Elis. 
They  were  here  soon  afterwards  joined  by  EnSmus,  who  passed 
over  with  his  squadron  from  Leukas.^ 

These  two  incidents,  just  recounted,  with  their  details — the 


by  one  man.  The  thranitflB,  as  having 
the  longest  oara,  were  most  hardly 
worked  and  most  highly  paid.  What 
the  length  of  the  oars  was.  belonging 
to  either  tier,  we  do  not  know ;  but 
some  of  the  supplementary  oars  appear 
to  hare  been  about  fifteen  feet  in 
length. 

What  is  here  stated  appears  to  be 
pretty  well  ascertained,  chiefly  from 
the  inscriptions  discovered  at  Athens 
a  few  Tears  ago,  so  full  of  information 
respecting  the  Athenian  marine,  and 
from  the  instmctiTe  commentary  ap- 
pended to  these  inscriptions  bv  M. 
Boeckh,  Seewesen  der  Athener,  cL  ix. 
pp.  M,  104,  115.  But  there  is  a  great 
deal  still  respectinj^  the  equipment  of 
an  ancient  txireme  unascertained  and 
disputed. 

Now  there  was  nothing  but  the  voice 
of  the  keleustis  to  keep  these  170 
Towen  all  to  good  time  with  their 
strokes.  With  oars  of  different  length, 
and  so  many  rowers,  this  must  have 
been  no  easy  matter :  and  apparently 
quite  impossible,  unless  the  rowers 
were  trained  to  act  together.  The 
difference  between  those  who  were 
so  trained  and  those  who  were  not 
must  have  been  immense.  (Compare 
Xenophdn,  (Econoroia  viii.  8.)  We 
may  imagine  the  difference  between 


the  ships  of  Phormio  and  those  of  his 
enemies,  and  the  difficulty  of  the  latter 
in  contending  vrith  the  swell  of  the 
sea,  when  we  read  this  description  of 
the  ancient  trireme. 

About  200  men,  that  is  to  say,  170 
rowers  and  thirty  supernumeraries, 
mostly  epibatsB  or  hoplites  serving  on 
board,  besides  the  pilot,  the  man  at 
the  snip's  bow,  the  keleustds,  <ftc., 
probably  some  half-dozen  officers, 
formed  the  crew  of  a  trireme ;  comjiare 
Hero<lot  viii.  17,  vii.  184,  where  he 
calculates  the  thirty  epibataB  over  and 
above  the  200.  Dr.  Arnold  thinks  that 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  the  eplbatie  on  board  an  Athenian 
trireme  were  no  more  than  ten;  but 
this  seems  not  quite  made  out;  see 
his  note  on  Thucyd.  iii.  95. 

The  Venetian  galleys  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  were  manned  by  about 
the  same  number  of  men.  '*Le8 
^^res  V^nitiennes  dn  convoi  de 
Flandre  devaient  Stre  montees  par 
deux  cent  hommes  libres,  dont  180 
rameurs,  et  12  archers.  Les  arcs  ou 
balistes  furent  presents  en  1333  pour 
toutes  les  galures  de  commerce  ar- 
mies" (Depping,  Histoire  du  Commerce 
fntre  le  Levant  et  I'Europe,  vol.  1.  p. 
1..8V 

I  Thucyd.  II.  84. 
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repulse  of  EnSmus  and  his  army  from  Stratus,  and  the  defeat  of 
Reflections  *^®  Peloponnesian  fleet  by  Phormio — afford  ground  for 
upon  these  some  interesting  remarks.  The  first  of  the  two  displays 
of  the  Pelo-  the  great  inferiority  of  the  Epirots  to  the  Greeks — and 
ponnesiazuL  ^y^j^  ^  ^^^  ][ggg  advanced  portion  of  the  Greeks — in 
the  qualities  of  order,  discipline,  steadiness,  and  power  of  co- 
operation for  a  joint  purpose.  Confidence  of  success  with  them 
is  exaggerated  into  childish  rashness,  so  that  they  despise  even 
the  commonest  precautions  either  in  march  or  attack  ;  while  the 
Greek  divisions  on  their  right  and  on  their  left  are  never  so  elate 
as  to  omit  either.  If,  on  land,  we  thus  discover  the  inherent 
superiority  of  Greeks  over  Epirots  involuntarily  breaking  out, 
so  in  the  sea-fight  we  are  no  less  impressed  with  the  astonishing 
superiority  of  the  Athenians  over  their  opponents :  a  superiority, 
indeed,  noway  inherent,  such  as  that  of  Greeks  over  Epirots,  but 
depending  in  this  case  on  previous  toil,  training,  and  inventive 
talent,  on  the  one  side,  compared  with  neglect  and  old-fashioned 
routine  on  the  other.  Nowhere  does  the  extraordinary  value  of 
that  seamanship,  which  the  Athenians  had  been  gaining  by  years 
of  improved  practice,  stand  so  clearly  marked  as  in  these  first 
battles  of  Phormio.  It  gradually  becomes  less  conspicuous  as  we 
advance  in  the  war,  since  the  Peloponnesians  improve,  learning 
seamanship  as  the  Russians  under  Peter  the  Great  learnt  the  art 
of  war  from  the  Swedes  under  Charles  XII. ;  while  the  Athenian 
triremes  and  their  crews  seem  to  become  less  choice  and  effective, 
even  before  the  terrible  disaster  at  Syracuse,  and  are  irreparably 
deteriorated  after  that  misfortune. 

To  none  did  the  circumstances  of  this  memorable  sea-fight  seem 
Indignar  ^  incomprehensible  as  to  the  Lacedaemonians.  They 
22J^^*.  had  heard  indeed  of  the  seamanship  of  Athens,  but 
nians  at  the  had  never  felt  it,  and  could  not  understand  what  it 
defeat:  meant ;  so  that  they  imputed  the  defeat  to  nothing 
aiitfgOT^*^  but  disgraceful  cowardice,  and  sent  indignant  orders 
fleet  under  to  Kn^mus  at  Kylllnfi,  to  take  the  command,  equip  a 
a<^  against  larger  and  better  fleet,  and  repair  the  dishonour. 
Phonnio.  Three  Spartan  commissioners — Brasidas,  Timokratfis, 
and  Lykophron — were  sent  down  to  assist  him  with  their  advice 
and  exertions  in  calling  together  naval  contingents  from  the 
different  allied  cities.    By  this  means,  under  the  general  resent- 
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ment  occasioned  by  the  recent  defeat,  a  large  fleet  of  seventy-seven 
triremes  was  speedily  mustered  at  Panormns, — a  harbour  of 
Achaia  near  to  the  promontory  of  Rhinm  and  immediately 
within  the  interior  gulf,  A  land  force  was  also  collected  at  the 
same  place  ashore,  to  aid  the  operations  of  the  fleet 

Such  preparations  did  not  escape  the  vigilance  of  Phormio,  who 
transmitted  to  Athens  news  of  his  victory,  at  the  same  time 
urgently  soliciting  reinforcements  to  contend  with  the  increasing 
strength  of  the  enemy.  The  Athenians  immediately  sent  twenty 
fresh  ships  to  join  him.  Yet  they  were  induced  by  the  instances 
of  a  Eretan  named  Nikias,  their  proxenus  at  Qortyn,  to  allow 
him  to  take  the  ships  first  to  KrSte,  on  the  faith  of  his  promise  to 
reduce  the  hostile  town  of  Eydonia.  He  had  made  this  promise 
as  a  private  fiivour  to  the  inhabitants  of  Polichna,  border  enemies 
of  Kydonia;  but  when  the  fleet  arrived  he  was  unable  to  fulfil  it: 
nothing  was  effected  except  ravage  of  the  Eydonian  lands,  and 
the  fleet  was  long  prevented  by  adverse  winds  and  weather  from 
getting  away.^  TTiis  ill-advised  diversion  of  the  fleet  from  its 
straight  course  to  join  Phormio  ib  a  proof  how  much  the  counsels 
of  Athens  were  beginning  to  suffer  from  the  loss  of  PeriklSs,  who 
was  just  now  in  his  last  illness  and  died  shortly  afterwards. 
That  liability  to  be  seduced  by  novel  enterprises  and  projects  of 
acquisition,  against  which  he  so  emphatically  warned  his 
countrymen,*  was  even  now  beginning  to  manifest  its  disastrous 
consequences. 

Through  the  loss  of  this  precious  interval,  Phormio  found 
himself^  with  no  more  than  his  original  twenty  inferior 
triremes,  opposed  to  the  vastly  increased  forces  of  nombereof 
the  enemy, — seventy-seven  triremes,  with  a  large  force  hte  manoeu- 
on  land  to  back  them :  the  latter  no  mean  help  in  ^^^*^' 
ancient  warfare.  He  took  up  his  station  near  the  Cape 
Antirrhium,  or  the  Molykric  Rhium  as  it  was  called  —  the 
northern  headland,  opposite  to  the  other  headland  also  called 
Rhium,  on  the  coast  of  Achaia.  The  line  between  these  two 
capes,  seemingly  about  an  English  mile  in  breadth,  forms  the 
entrance  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf.    The  Messenian  force  from 

^  ThncTd.  iL  85.  xaX  iciv6uVovf  av$<up4Tovt  iiii  wpoariBf 

S  Thuc^d.  L  144.    iroAAA  M  koX  cUAa  <r$cLi  •  uoAAor  yap  irt^ofititKu  rai  oticctas 

«X**  ^  cAirt5a  rov  ntpt*(rt«r0aif  fjv  <0cAifre  i^fMV  ofuipruif  ^  r^f  twk  iyatrrmv  6ia- 

ipX'i^  ^  f-^  cvurratTVot  £/ta  iroAtfiOurref ,  voituf. 
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Nanpaktus  attended  him,  and  served  on  land.  Bnt  lie  kept  on 
the  outside  of  the  Golf,  anxious  to  fight  in  a  large  and  open 
breadth  of  sea,  which  was  essential  to  Athenian  manoeuvring; 
while  his  adversaries  on  their  side  remained  on  the  inside  of  the 
Achaic  cape,  from  the  corresponding  reason — feeling  that  to  them 
the  narrow  sea  was  advantageous,  as  making  the  naval  battle  like 
to  a  land  battle,  effacing  all  superiority  of  nautical  skilL^  If  we 
revert  back  to  the  occasion  of  the  battle  of  Salamis,  we  find  that 
narrowness  of  space  was  at  that  time  accounted  the  best  of  all 
protection  for  a  smaller  fleet  against  a  larger.  But  such  had 
been  the  complete  change  of  feeling,  occasioned  by  the  system  of 
manoeuvring  introduced  since  that  period  in  the  Athenian  navy, 
that  amplitude  of  sea-room  is  now  not  less  coveted  by  Phormio 
than  dreaded  by  his  enemies.  The  improved  practice  of  Athens 
had  introduced  a  revolution  in  naval  warfare. 

For  six  or  seven  days  successively  the  two  fleets  were  drawn 
TTie  Pelo-  ^^^  against  each  other — Phormio  trying  to  entice  the 
oonnesian  Peloponnesians  to  the  outside  of  the  Gulf,  while 
Phormio  to  they  on  their  side  did  what  they  could  to  bring  him 
theTuneo?  within  it*  To  him  every  day's  postponement  was 
coast  near  gain,  since  it  gave  him  a  new  chance  of  his  reinforce- 
D^pc^.  ments  arriving :  for  that  very  reason,  the  Peloponneeian 
kaSiffSes  commanders  were  eager  to  accelerate  an  action,  and  at 
on  both  length  resorted  to  a  well-laid  plan  for  forcing  it  on. 
But  in  spite  of  immense  numerical  superiority,  such 
was  the  discouragement  and  reluctance  prevailing  among  their 
seamen — many  of  whom  had  been  actual  sufferers  in  the  recent 
defeat— that  KnSmus  and  Brasidas  had  to  employ  emphatic 
exhortations.  They  insisted  on  the  favourable  prospect  before 
them — pointing  out  that  the  late  battle  had  been  lost  only  by 
mismanagement  and  imprudence,  which  would  be  for  the  future 
corrected — and  appealing  to  the  inherent  bravery  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  warrior.  They  concluded  by  a  hint,  that  while  those 
who  behaved  well  in  the  coming  battle  would  receive  due  honour, 
the  laggards  would  assuredly  be  punished  :  •  a  topic  rarely  touched 

1  Thucyd.   U.  86—89  :  compare  tU.  wapavictv<uroiitv,  koXovk  ivimvofuv  wp6- 

86—49.  ^aviv  ovdevi  iciucy  yci^atfcu*    ifr  14  rtv 

3  Thucyd.  ii.  86.  apa  ical  0ovAif^,  KoAao^yTot  rfj  wpt' 

'  Thucyd.  ii.   87.      ritv  6i  nportpoy  iroy<r|}  ^i)u(f  *  oi  ik  dyaBoi   itfu^a^vrtu 
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Upon  by  ancient  generals  in  their  harangues  on  the  eve  of  battle, 
and  demonstrating  conspicuously  the  reluctance  of  many  of  the 
Peloponnesian  seamen,  who  had  been  brought  to  this  second 
engagement  chiefly  by  the  ascendency  and  strenuous  commands 
of  Sparta.  To  such  reluctance  Phormio  pointedly  alluded,  in 
the  encouraging  exhortations  which  he  on  his  side  addressed  to 
his  men ;  for  they  too,  in  spite  of  their  habitual  confidence  at 
sea,  strengthened  by  the  recent  victory,  were  dispirited  by  the 
smallness  of  their  numbers.  He  reminded  them  of  their  long 
practice  and  rational  conviction  of  superiority  at  sea,  such  as  no 
augmentation  of  numbers,  especially  with  an  enemy  conscious  of 
his  own  weakness,  could  overbalance.  He  called  upon  them  to 
show  their  habitual  discipline  and  quick  apprehension  of  orders, 
and  above  all  to  perform  their  regular  movements  in  perfect 
silence  during  the  actual  battle^— useful  in  all  matters  of  war, 
and  essential  to  the  proper  conduct  of  a  sea-fight  The  idea  of 
entire  silence  on  board  the  Athenian  ships  while  a  sea-fight  was 
going  on  is  not  only  striking  a0  a  feature  in  the  picture,  but  is 
also  one  of  the  most  powerful  evidences  of  the  force  of  self-control 
and  military  habits  among  these  citizen-seamen. 

The  habitual  position  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  off  Panormus 
was  within  the  strait,  but  nearly  fronting  the  breadth  Battle  near 
of  it — opposite  to  Phormio,  who  lay  on  the  outer  side  Naupaktua. 
of  the  strait,  as  well  as  off  the  opposite  cape :  in  the  Peloponnesian 
line,  therefore,  the  right  wing  occupied  the  north  or  north-east 
side  towards  Naupaktus.  Knemus  and  Brasidas  now  resolved  to 
make  a  forward  movement  up  the  Gulf,  as  if  against  that  town, 
which  was  the  main  Athenian  station.  Knowing  that  Phormio 
would  be  under  the  necessity  of  coming  to  the  defence  of  the 
place,  they  hoped  to  pin  him  up  and  force  him  to  action  close 
under  the  land,  where  Athenian  manoeuvring  would  be  unavailing. 
Accordingly  they  commenced  this  movement  early  in  the  morning, 
sailing  in  line  of  four  abreast  towards  the  northern  coast  of  the 
Inner  Gulf.  The  right  squadron,  under  the  Lacedaemonian 
Timokrat^  was  in  the  van,  according  to  its  natural  position,' 

1  Thncyd.  iL  89.     ecu  i¥  ry  ipy*f  /Mfoi  rd«  yavs.    Matthiie  in  his  Gram* 

K6<riiLOv    Kai    viyiiv  wtpi  irAeiorov  mar  (sect.  684)  states  that  cvl  rc<ro-dpa)i' 

hytio^€t  &  ($  r<  rd  wokxi.  rnv  iroAtfUMy  means  "  four  deep."  and  cites  this  pas* 

ivii4>Jp*t^  «<u  rautiaxi*  ^X  V«"'«h  &C.  sa^  of  Thucydiaw  as  an  instance  of 

s  Thocyd.  li.  90.    iwl  nva-ipmv  ra^i'  it.    But  the  words  certainly  mean  hei« 
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and  care  had  been  taken  to  place  in  it  twenty  of  the  best-sailing 
ships,  since  the  success  of  the  plan  of  action  was  known  beforehand 
to  depend  upon  their  celerity.  As  they  had  foreseen^  Phormio, 
the  moment  he  saw  their  movement,  put  his  men  on  shipboard, 
and  rowed  into  the  interior  of  the  strait,  though  with  the  greatest 
reluctance ;  for  the  Messenians  were  on  land  alongside  of  him, 
and  he  knew  that  Naupaktus,  with  their  wives  and  fiEuniliee,  and 
a  long  circuit  of  wall,*  was  utterly  undefended.  He  ranged  his 
ships  in  line  of  battle  ahead,  probably  his  own  the  leading  ship, 
and  sailed  dose  along  the  Ismd  toward  Naupaktus,  while  the 
Messenians  marching  ashore  kept  near  to  him. 

Both  fleets  were  thus  moving  in  the  same  direction,  and  towards 
the  same  point —the  Athenian  close  along  shore,  the  Peloponnesians 
somewhat  farther  off.'  The  latter  had  now  got  Phormio  into  the 
position  which  they  wished,  pinned  up  against  the  land,  with  no 
room  for  tactics.  On  a  sudden  the  signal  was  given,  and  the 
whole  Peloponnesian  fleet,  facing  to  the  left,  changed  from 
column  into  line,  and  instead  of  continuing:  to  move  along  the 
coast,  rowed  rapidly  with  their  prows  shoreward  to  come  to 
close  quarters  with  the  Athenians.  The  right  squadron  of  the 
Peloponnesians,  occupying  the  side  toward  Naupaktus,  was 
especially  charged  with  the  duty  of  cutting  off  the  Athenians 
from  all  possibility  of  escaping  thither,  the  best  ships  having 
been  placed  on  the  right  for  that  important  object  As  £&r  as 
the  commanders  were  concerned,  the  plan  of  action  completely 
succeeded :  the  Athenians  were  caught  in  a  situation  where 
resistance  was  impossible,  and  had  no  chance  of  escape  except 
in  flight  But  so  superior  were  they  in  rapid  movement  even  to 
the  best  Peloponnesians,  that  eleven  ships,  the  headmost  out  of 
the  twenty,  just  found  means  to  run  by,>  before  the  right  wing 
of  the  enemy  closed  in  upon  the  shore,  and  made  the  best  of 

fimr  obrMMi  :  though  it  is  to  be  recol-  the  historian— rwr  M  ivltKo.  lUv  cZnp 

lected  that  a  coluinii  four  abreast,  ^vovvro    tvcxAci^yova-i    t6    mipojs 

when  formed  into  line,  becomes  four  rwv  HeAovoKviia-iMr  jc«l  ri^r  ^ivrpo^^r, 

deep.  h  Tjhfv  cvpvx**P^>'* 

1  Thncyd.  iii.  102.  The  proceedings  of  the  Sjrracosan 

3  In  reference  to  the  description  of  fleet  against  that  of  the  Athenians  in 

this  movement,  see  the  Appendix  to  the  harbour  of  Syracnse,  and  the  re- 

the  present  chapter,  with  the  Plan  flections  of  the  historian  npon  them, 

annexed.  illnstrate  this  attack  of  the  Pelopon- 

s  Thncyd.  ii.  90.    How  narrow  the  nesians  npon  the  fleet  of  Phormio 

escape  was  is  marked  in  the  words  of  (Thucyd.  rii.  8^ 
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their  way  to  Naapaktos.  The  remaining  nine  ahipe  were 
caught  and  driven  aahore  with  serious  damage — their  crews 
being  partly  slain,  partly  escaping  by  swimming.  The  Pelopon- 
nesians  towed  off  one  trireme  with  its  entire  crew,  and  some 
others  empty.  But  more  than  one  of  them  was  rescued  by  the 
bravery  of  the  Messenian  hoplites,  who,  in  spite  of  their  heavy 
panoply,  rushed  into  the  water  and  got  aboard  them,  fighting 
from  the  decks  and  driving  off  the  enemy  even  after  the  rope 
had  been  actually  made  fast,  and  the  process  of  towing  off  had 
begun.^ 

The  victory  of  the  Peloponnesians  seemed  assured.  While 
their  left  and  centre  were  thus  occupied,  the  twenty  The  Pelo- 
ships  of  their  right  wing  parted  company  with  the  8^^^ 
rest,  in  order  to  pursue  the  eleven  fugitive  Athenian  suoceMful, 
ships  which  they  had  fjEuled  in  cutting  off.  Ten  of  afterwards 
these  got  clear  away  into  the  harbour  of  Naupaktus,  <^^®**^ 
and  there  posted  themselves  in  an  attitude  of  defence  near 
the  temple  of  ApoUo,  before  any  of  the  pursuers  could  come 
near ;  whOe  the  eleventh,  somewhat  less  swift,  was  neared  by 
the  Lacedsemonian  admiral,  who  on  board  a  Leukadian  trireme 
pushed  greatly  ahead  of  his  comrades,  in  hopes  of  overtaking  at 
least  this  one  prey.  There  happened  to  lie  moored  a  merchant- 
vessel,  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  of  Naupaktus.  The  Athe- 
nian captain  in  his  flight,  observing  that  the  Leukadian  pursuer 
was  for  the  moment  alone,  seized  the  opportunity  for  a  bold  and 
rapid  manoeuvre.  He  pulled  swiftly  round  the  trader-vessel, 
directed  his  trireme  so  as  to  meet  the  advancing  Leukadian,  and 
drove  his  beak  against  her,  amidships,  with  an  impact  so  violent 
as  to  disable  her  at  once.  Her  commander,  the  Lacedsemonian 
admiral  Timokrat^  was  so  stung  with  anguish  at  this  unexpected 
catastrophe,  that  he  slew  himself  forthwith,  and  fell  overboard 
into  the  harbour.  The  pursuing  vessels  coming  up  behind,  too, 
were  so  astounded  and  dismayed  by  it,  that  the  men,  dropping 
their  oars,  held  water,  and  ceased  to  advance ;  while  some  even 
found  themselves  half  aground,  from  ignorance  of  the  coast. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  ten  Athenian  triremes  in  the  harbour 
were  beyond  measure  elated  by  the  incident,  so  that  a  single  word 


iCompare  the 
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from  Phormio  sufficed  to  put  them  in  active  forward  motion,  and 
to  make  them  strenuously  attack  the  embarrassed  enemy,  whose 
ships,  disordered  by  the  heat  of  pursuit,  and  having  been  just 
suddenly  stopped,  could  not  be  speedily  got  again  under  way,  and 
expected  nothing  less  than  renewed  attack.  First,  the  Athenians 
broke  the  twenty  pursuing  ships  on  their  right  wing,  next  they 
pursued  their  advantage  against  the  left  and  centre,  who  had 
probably  neared  to  the  right ;  so  that  after  a  short  resistance  the 
whole  were  completely  routed,  and  fled  across  the  Gulf  to  their 
original  station  at  Panormus.^  Not  only  did  the  eleven  Athenian 
ships  thus  break,  terrify,  and  drive  away  the  entire  fleet  of  the 
enemy,  with  the  capture  of  six  of  the  nearest  Peloponnesian  tri- 
remes, but  they  also  rescued  those  ships  of  their  own  which  had 
been  driven  ashore  and  taken  in  the  early  part  of  the  action. 
Moreover  the  Peloponnesian  crews  sustained  a  considerable  loes 
both  in  killed  and  in  pris«>ners. 
Thus  in  spite  not  only  of  the  prodigious  disparity  of  numbers, 

but  also  of  the  disastrous  blow  which  the  Athenians 
S^Se™*"*  had  sustained  at  first,  Phormio  ended  by  gaining  a 
defeated  complete  victory  :  a  victory,  to  which  even  the  Lace- 
nea^fleet  dsemonians  were  forced  to  bear  testimony,  since  they 
wiSorced—  ^^^  obliged  to  ask  a  truce  for  burying  and  collecting 
his  opera-  their  dead,  while  the  Athenians  on  their  part  picked 
Aiuiraania  iip  the  bodies  of  their  own  warriors.  The  defeated 
to^SenlT'  P*^^>  however,  still  thought  themselves  entitled,  in 

token  of  their  success  in  the  early  part  of  the  action, 
to  erect  a  trophy  on  the  Rhium  of  Achaia,  where  they  also  dedi- 
cated the  single  Athenian  trireme  which  they  had  been  able  to 
carry  off.  Yet  they  were  so  completely  discomfited — and  further 
so  much  in  fear  of  the  expected  reinforcement  from  Athens — that 
they  took  advantage  of  the  night  to  retire,  and  sail  into  the  Qulf 

1  Tbucyd.  iL  92.    It  ia  sufficiently  towards    Nanpaktos.      But  we   may 

eTident  that  the  Athenians  defeated  presume  that  they  partiaUy  did  so, 

and  droTe  off  not  only  the   twenty  probably  careless  of  much  order,  an 

Peloponnesian  ships  of  the  right  or  being  at   tirst  under  the  impression 

pursuing  wing,  but  also  the  left  and  that  the  victory  was  gained.     They 

centre.     Otherwise  they  would   not  were  probably  therefore  thrown  into 

have  been  able  to  recapture  those  confuaon    without    much    difficulty, 

Athenian  ships  which  ha!d  been  lost  when  the  twentv  ships  of  the  right 

at  the  beffinmng  of  the  battle.   Thucy-  were  beaten  and  driven  back  upon 

did$s  inaeed  does  not  expressly  men-  them— even    though    the    Tictonous 

tion  the  Peloponnesian  lett  and  centre  Athenian  triremes  were  no  mora  than 

as  following  the  right  in  their  pursuit  eleven  in  number. 
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to  Ck)riiith ;  all  except  the  Lenkadians,  who  retomed  to  their 
own  home. 

Presently  the  reinforcement  arrived,  after  that  untoward  deten- 
tion which  had  well-nigh  exposed  Phormio  and  his  whole  fleet 
to  ruin.  It  confirmed  his  mastery  of  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf 
and  of  the  coast  of  Akamania,  where  the  Peloponnesians  had  now 
no  naval  force  at  all.  To  establish  more  fully  the  Athenian 
influence  in  Akamania,  he  undertook  during  the  course  of  the 
autumn  an  expedition,  landing  at  Astakns,  and  marchinp;  into 
the  Akamanian  inland  country  with  400  Athenian  hoplites  and 
400  Messenians.  Some  of  the  leading  men  of  Stratus  and 
Koronta,  who  were  attached  to  the  Peloponnesian  interest,  he 
caused  to  be  sent  into  exile,  while  a  chief  named  Eyn^  of 
Eoronta^  who  seems  to  have  been  hitherto  in  exile,  was  re-estab- 
lished in  his  native  town.  The  great  object  was  to  besiege  and 
take  the  powerful  town  of  (Eniadse,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Achelous,  a  town  at  variance  with  the  other  Akamaniana,  and 
attached  to  the  Peloponnesians.  But  as  the  great  spread  of  the 
waters  of  the  Achel6us  rendered  this  siege  impracticable  during 
the  winter,  Phormio  returned  to  the  station  at  Naupaktus. 
From  hence  he  departed  to  Athens  towards  the  end  of  the 
winter,  carrying  home  both  his  prize-ships  and  such  of  his 
prisoners  as  were  freemen.  The  latter  were  exchanged  man  for 
man  against  Athenian  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  Sparta.* 

After  abandoning  the  naval  contest  at  Rhium,  and  retiring  to 

Corinth,  Kntous  and  Brasidas  were  prevailed  upon  ...  ^  . 
.       -       '  .    .         ,      «         1.  ,  •       Attempt  of 

by  the  Megarians,  before  the  fleet  dispersed,  to  try  the  Kndmus 

bold  experiment  of  a  sudden  inroad  upon  Peirseus.   IS^das  to 

Such  was  the  confessed  superiority  of  the  Athenians  «»n>rifle 

at  sea,  that  while  they  guarded  amply  the  coasts  of  starting' 

Attica  against  privateers,  they  never  imagined  the  corinth. 

possibility  of  an  attack  upon  their  own  main  harbour. 

Accordingly,  Peirseus  was  not  only  unprotected  by  any  chain 

across  the  entrance,  but  destitute  even  of  any  regular  guud-ships 

manned  and  ready.    The  seamen  of  the  retiring  Peloponnesian 

armament)  on  reaching  Corinth,  were  immediately  disembarked 

and  marched,  first  across  the  isthmus,  next  to  Megara — each  man 

1  Tl»ie7<L  U.  i«f.  lot. 
6—9 
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carrying  his  seat-cloUi^  and  his  oar,  together  with  the  loop 
whereby  the  oar  was  fastened  to  the  oar-hole  in  the  side,  and  thus 
prevented  from  slipping. 

There  lay  forty  triremes  in  Nisssa,  the  harbour  of  Megara, 
which,  though  old  and  out  of  condition,  were  sufficient  for  so 
short  a  trip ;  and  the  seamen,  immediately  on  arriying,  launched 
these  and  got  aboard.  Yet  such  was  die  awe  entertained  of 
Athens  and  her  power,  that  when  the  scheme  came  really  to  be 
executed,  the  courage  of  the  Peloponnesians  failed,  though  there 
was  nothing  to  hinder  them  from  actually  reaching  Peirseua. 
Pretending  that  the  wind  was  adverse,  they  contented  themselves 
with  passing  across  to  the  station  of  Budorum,  in  the  opposite 
Athenian  island  of  Salamis,  where  they  surprised  and  seized  the 
three  guard-ships  which  habitually  blockaded  the  harbour  of 
Megara,  and  then  landed  upon  the  island.  They  spread  them- 
selves over  a  large  part  of  Salamis,  ravaged  the  properties, 
and  seized  men  as  weU  as  goods.  Fire-signaLs  immediately 
made  known  this  unforeseen  aggression  both  at  Peirseus  and  at 
Athens,  occasioning  in  both  the  extreme  of  astonishment  and 
alarm;  for  the  citizens  in  Athens,  not  conceiving  distinctly 
the  meaning  of  the  signals,  fancied  that  Peiraus  itself  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  whole  population  rushed 
down  to  the  Peirseus  at  break  of  day,  and  put  to  sea  with  all  the 
triremes  that  were  ready.  But  the  Peloponnesians,  aware  of  the 
danger  which  menaced  them,  made  haste  to  quit  Salamis  with 
their  booty  and  the  three  captured  guard-ships.  The  lesson  was 
dalutary  to  the  Athenians :  from  henceforward  Peineus  was 
furnished  with  a  chain  across  the  mouth,  and  a  regular  guard, 
down  to  the  end  of  the  war.*    Forty  years  afterwards,  however, 


1  Thacyd.  iL  98.    ^<«t  ii  Kafiovra  Dr.  Bishop  calls  a  niU)  a  tbong  to  pre* 

rmv  veamSv  iitarrw  -r^v  icwvifv,  icol  rb  vent  it  from  slipping   down  towards 

tinipifnov^  km.  rbv  rpoirwHipa,  &c.    On  the  water ;  especially  with  the  oars  of 

these  words  tiiere  is  an  interesting  the  thranitte  or  npper  tier  of  rowers, 

letter  of  Dr.  Bishop's  published  in  the  who  pulled  at  so  great  an  elevation 

Appendix  to  Dr.  Arnold's  ThucydidSs,  (comparatively  speaking)   above    the 

voL  L     His  remarks  upon  {mipcVior  water.     Dr.  Arnold's  explanation  of 

are  more  satisfactory  than  those  upon  rpov«iml|p  is  suited  to  the  case  of  a 

Tpo«r*mip.     Whether  the  fulcrum  of  boat,  but  not  to  that  of  a  trireme, 

the  oar  was  formed  by  a  thoweU,  or  a  Dr.  Bishop  shows  that  the  explana- 

notch  on  the  gunwale,  or  by  a  perfora-  tion  of  the  puroose  of  the  ^p«<rtor, 

tion  in  the  ship's  side,  there  must  in  given  by  the  Scholiast,  is  not  the  true 

both  cases  have  been  required  (since  it  one. 
seems  to  have  had  nothing  like  what        >  Thucyd.  ii.  M. 
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we  ihall  find  it  just  as  negligently  watched,  and  snipriBed  with 
nnieh  more  boldnasB  and  dexterity  by  the  LacedsBmonian  captdn 
Telentia^' 

As,  dnring  the  summer  of  this  year  the  Ambrakiots  had 
broQght  down  a  nomerons  hoet  of  Epirotic  tribes  to  Alliance 
the  invasion  of  Akamania,  in  conjunction  with  the  ^uSoiwM 
Peloponnesians,  so  during  the  autumn  the  Athenians  with  the 
obtained  aid  against  the  Chalkidians  of  Thrace  utoig/^ 
from  the  powerful  barbaric  prince  before  mentioned,  SiWkto. 
Sitalk^  king  of  the  Odrysian  Thracian& 

Amidst  the  numerous  tribes  between  the  Danube  and  the 
JBgean  sea — who  all  bore  the  generic  name  of  Thracians,  though 
each  had  a  special  name  besides — the  Odrysians  were  at  this 
time  the  most  warlike  and  powerful  The  Odrysian  king,  Tdrds, 
figither  of  Sitalk^  had  made  use  of  this  power  to  subdue  '  and 
render  tributary  a  great  number  of  these  different  tribes, 
especially  those  whose  residence  was  in  the  plain  rather  than 
in  the  mountains.  His  dominion,  the  largest  existing  between 
the  Ionian  sea  and  the  Euxine,  extended  from  Abddra  or  the 
nM>nth  of  the  Nestus  in  the  ^gean  sea  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Dannbe  in  the  Euxine ;  though  it  seems  that  this  must  be  under- 
stood with  deductions,  since  many  intervening  tribes,  especially 
mountain  tribes,  did  not  acknowled'*)  his  authority.  Sitalk^ 
himself  had  invaded  and  conquered  some  of  the  P»onian  tribes 
who  joined  the  Thracians  on  the  west,  between  the  Axius  and 
the  Strym^n.'  Dominion,  in  the  sense  of  the  Odrysian  king, 
meant  tribute,  presents,  and  military  force  when  required.  With 
the  two  former,  at  leaat,  we  may  conclude  that  he  was  amply 
supplied,  since  his  nephew  and  successor  Seuth^  (under  whom 
the  revenue  increased  and  attained  its  maximum)  received  400 
talents  annually  in  gold  and  silver  as  tribute,  and  the  like  sum 
in  various  presents,  over  and  above  many  other  presents  of 
manufactured  articles  and  ornaments.  These  latter  came  from 
the  Grecian  colonies  on  the  coast,  which  contributed  moreover 
largely  to  the  tribute,  though  in  what  proportions  we  are  not 
informed.  Even  Grecian  cities,  not  in  Thi-ace,  sent  presents  to 
forward  their  trading  objects,  as  purchasers  for  the  produce,  the 

1  Xenoph^B,  IJeUen.  v.  1, 19.  *  Thncyd.  iL  89. 06, 00. 

»Thucyd.iLOO. 
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plunder,  and  the  slaves  acquired  by  Thracian  chiefe  or  tribes.^ 
The  residence  of  the  Odrysians  properly  so  called,  and  of  the 
princes  of  that  tribe  now  ruling  over  so  many  of  the  remaining 
tribes,  appears  to  have  been  about  twelve  days'  journey  inland 
from  Byzantium,'  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  Hebrus  and 
Strymdn,  south  of  Mount  Hsemus,  and  north-east  of  RhodopS. 
The  Odrysian  chiefs  were  connected  by  relationship  more  or  less 
distant  with  those  of  the  subordinate  tribes,  and  by  marriage 
even  with  the  Scythian  princes  north  of  the  Danube  :  the 
Scythian  prince  Ariapeith^'  had  married  the  daughter  of  the 
Odrysian  TSrds,  the  first  who  extended  the  dominion  of  his  tribe 
over  any  considerable  portion  of  Thrace. 
The  natural  state  of  the  Thracian  tribes — ^in  the  judgment  of 

Herodotus,  permanent  and  incorrigible^ — ^was  that  of 
of  the  disunion  and  incapacity  of  political  association :  were 

lJ^5j5e  ^'^^^  association  possible  (he  says),  they  would  be 
~  te^^'iT  strong  enough  to  vanquish  every  other  nation— though 
doniinfon  Thucydid^  considers  them  as  far  inferior  to  the 
othlr^*  Scythians.  The  Odrysian  dominion  had  probably 
Sb^***       not  reached,  at  the  period  when  Herodotus  made  his 

inquiries,  the  same  development  which  ThucydidSs 
describes  in  the  third  year  of  the  Peloponneeian  war,  and  which 
imparted  to  these  trib^  a  union,  partial  indeed  and  temporary, 
but  such  as  they  never  reached  either  before  or  afterwards.  It 
has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  Odrysian  prince  Sitalkes 
had  taken  for  his  wife  (or  rather  for  one  of  his  wives)  the  sister 
of  Nymphod6rus,  a  Greek  of  Ablera ;  by  whose  mediation  he 
had  been  made  the  ally,  and  his  son  Sadokus  even  a  citizen,  of 
Athens.  He  had  further  been  induced  to  promise  that  he  would 
reconquer  the  Chalk idians  of  Thrace  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Athenians,* — his  ancient  kinsmen,  according  to  the  mythe  of 

1  See  Xenoph6n,  Anabas.  riL  8. 16 ;  sian    king    Mddokos   (XenophAn.   ut 

4,   2.      Diod6ra8  (xU.   50)   gives  the  supra}. 
roTenae  of  Sitalkte  at  more  than  1000        s  Xenoph.  Anabas.  L  e. 
talents  annually.     This  sum  is  not        mn..,.^^*  <.  an 
materially  diflferont  from  that  which        '  Herodot.  It.  80. 
Thucydidds  states  to  be  the  annual        *  Xenoph6n,    Anabas.  riL    2,   SI ; 

receipt  of  Seuthte  successor  of  Sitalkes  Thucyd.  il  29 ;  Aristophan.  Ares,  866. 

—revenue  properly  so  called,  and  pre-  Thucydid^s  goes  out  of  his  way  to 

sents.  both  taken  together.  refute  this  current  belief— a  curious 

Tiaders  from  Panum,  on  the  Asiatic  exemplification    of    andeat    legend 

coast  of  the  Propontis,  are  among  those  applied  to  the  oonTenlenoe  of  pcesent 

who  come  with  presents  to  the  Odry-  politics. 
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Terens  as  inteq>reted   by  both  parties.     At  the  same  time, 
Perdikkas,  king  of  Macedonia,  had  offended  him  by  gitaikto, 
refusing  to  perform  a  promise  made  of  giving  him  his  »t  the 
sister  in  marriage — a  promise  made  as  consideration  of  A&eni, 
for  the  interference  of  Sitalk^  and  Nymphoddrus  in   to  JSJSk^ 
procuring  for  Perdikkas  peace  with  Athens,  at  a  PwdUkkas 
moment  when  he  was  much  embarrassed  by  civil   chaikidians 
dissensions  with    his   brother    Philip.      The   latter  o't^"***- 
prince,  ruling  in  his  own  name  (and  seemingly  independent 
of  Perdikkas)  over  a  portion  of  the  Mace^lonians  along  the 
upper   course  of  the  Axius,  had  been  expelled  by  his  more 
powerful  brother,  and  taken  refuge  with  Sitalk^s.      He   was 
now  apparently   dead,   but   his   son  Amyntas   received   from 
the  Odryeian  prince  the  promise  of  restoration.     The  Athe- 
nians, though   they  had  ambassadors  resident  with    Sitalk^ 
nevertheless  sent  Agnon  as  special  envoy  to  concert  arrange- 
ments for  his  march  against  the  Chalkidians,  with  which  an 
Athenian  armament  was  destined  to  co-operate.      In  treating 
with  Sitalk^  it  was  necessary  to  be  liberal  in  presents  both 
to  himself  and  to  the  subordinate  chieftains  who  held  power 
dependent  upon  him.     Nothing  could  be  accomplished  among 
the  Thracians  except  by  the  aid  of  bribes,^  and  the  Athenians 
were  more  competent  to  supply  this  exigency  than  any  other 

1  Thacyd.  iL  07.    ^4po«  8i  U  viwn^  chapters  1  and  2.   It  appears  that  even 

rnt  p^xft^dpov  KoiTav'EXXrivlSmv  w6kftv,  at  that  time  (B.C.  401)  the  Odrysian 

S<ror  9po<ni^  ivi  2«vtfov,  hf  v<rr«pop  dominion,     though    it    had     passed 

XtroAxov  /SacrUcvo-af  vActorov  Hi  iwoi-  through   distarbances  and   tiad  been 

^^rt^  rrrpaxoaimp  roAoKTMy  itSXivra  3v>  practically  enfeebled,  still  extended 

FOfuc,  a  ypvirbt  ical  apyvpot  fli|  •    xal  aown  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Byzan- 

inf>a  o^K  cAa<r<rM  rovrvr  ypv<rov  r«  xol  tium*    In  commenting  upon  the  Tena- 

ipyvpw  vptxrc^cprro,  x^P^f  '^  ov^^  M-  lity  of  the  Thiacians,  the  Scholiast  has 

matTOL  re  ictu  Acta,  cat  i^  oAA^  KoraaKtyni,  a  conous  oomparison  ,^th  his  own 

icoi  ov  ftbvor  aur^  dAAd  ic«t  roit  vopo-  time— icai  ovk  i^v  n  trpa^ou  trap*  avrotc 

iwaarevmnrlrt  Ktd  y9waUHt*0Spv<nSy  rhv  fih    di86vTa  ypi)fuiTa*    oir«p    ical 

mtrtOTiic-airro  yAp  rovvavrCop  tij«  Ucp-  i^vi'  iv  'Pwfiaiotf.    The  Scholiast 

<rmr  fiaaiXtUut  tvv  v6iiov.  orra  aiy  naX  here  tells  OS  that  the  venality  in  his 

ToU  oAAoif  Opf  {t,  KaixBayttv  fioAAor  ^  time  as  to  public  affairs,  in  the  Roman 

atJdrat,  jcal  altrx'-ov  V  atnyOcKra  fut  empire,  was  not  less  nniTsrsal:  of  what 

taivai  ^  alT^trayra  fi^  rvxctv*  o/utft  M  century  of  the  Roman  empire  he  speaks, 

tari  ih  Ivpoo^ai,  iwi  vMop  avr^  «XP^'  ^^  ^o  ^^ot  know  :  perhaps  about  500— 

O'orro  •    ov  y«^  ^p  vpifai  ovMv  ulii  it-  600  A.D. 

Urra  6t»pa  •  m9t«  ivl  fUya  ^tp  i^  /jao-f        The  contrast  which  Thucydidte  here 

Acitt  laxv»9-  draws  between  the  Thracians  and  the 

This  anfTersal  necessity  of  presents  Persians  is  illustrated  by  what  Xeno- 

and  bribes  may  be  seen  illustrated  in  ph6n  says  respecting  the  habits  of  the 

the  dealings  of  Xenoph6n  and  the  younger  Cyrus  (Anabas.  L  0.22):  com- 

Cyreian  army  with  the  Thraoian  prince  pare  also  the  romance  of  the  Cyrop»dia, 

Seaihto,  described  in  the  Anabas.  viL  Till.  14,  81,  82. 
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people  in  Qreece.  The  joint  expedition  against  the  Chalkidians 
was  finally  resolved. 

But  the  forces  of  Sitalk^  collected  from  many  different 
portions  of  Thrace,  were  tardy  in  coming  together, 
andmnlti-  He  simimoned  all  the  tribes  under  hii  dominion 
SrSSSdlSS  between  Hamus,  Rhodop^  and  the  two  seas:  the 
wjdoti^r  GetSB  between  Mount  Hsemus  and  the  Danube, 
equipped  like  the  Scythians  (their  neighbours  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river)  with  bow  and  arrow  on  horseback, 
also  joined  him,  as  well  as  the  Agrianes,  the  LaoaBi,  and  the  other 
Pasonian  tribes  subject  to  his  dominion.  Lastly,  several  of  the 
Thracian  tribes  called  Dii,  distinguished  by  their  peculiar  short 
swords,  and  maintaining  a  fierce  independence  on  the  heights  of 
Rhodopd,  were  tempted  by  the  chance  of  plunder,  or  the  offer  of 
pay,  to  flock  to  his  standard.  Altogether  his  army  amounted,  or 
was  supposed  to  amount,  to  160,000  men — one-third  of  it  cavalry, 
who  were  for  the  most  part  Qetad  and  Odrysians  proper.  The 
most  formidable  warriors  in  his  camp  were  the  independent 
tribes  of  Rhodopl  The  whole  host,  alike  numerous,  warlike, 
predatory,  and  cruel,  spread  terror  amidst  all  those  who  were 
within  even  the  remote  possibilities  of  its  march. 

Starting  from  the  central  Odrysian  territory,  and  bringing 
He  iiiTades  ^^  ^^^  Agnon  and  the  other  Athenian  envoys,  he 
andraTaxefl  first  crossed  the  uninhabited  mountain  called  EerkinS, 
and  which  divided  the  Pseonians  on  the  west  from  the 

ChalWdiM.  Thracian  tribes  called  Sinti  and  Msedi  on  the  east, 
until  he  reached  the  Pssonian  town  or  district  called  Dobtois :  ^ 
it  was  here  that  many  troops  and  additional  volunteers  reached 
him,  making  up  his  full  totaL  From  DobSrus,  probably  marching 
down  along  one  of  the  tributary  streams  of  the  Axius,  he 
entered  into  that  portion  of  Upper  Macedonia  which  lies  along 
the  higher  Axius,  and  which  had  constituted  the  separate 
principality  of  Philip.    The  presence  in  his  army  of  Amyntas, 

1  See   Gatterer   (De    Herodoti    et  Thacydid^n,  in  his  brief  statements 

Tbncydidis    ThracUL).    sect.    44—57;  raspectine   this    march   of   Sitalkte, 

Poppo  ^Prolegom.   ad    Thacydidem),  speaks  lilce  one  who  had  good  infor- 

vol.  iL  en.  81,  abont  the  geography  of  mation  about  the  inland  reffions ;  as 

this  region,  which  is  very  imperfectly  ho  was  likely  to  have  from  his  fami- 

known,  even  in  modem  times.   We  can  Uarity  with  the  coasts,  and  resident 

hardly  pretend  to  assign  a  locality  for  proprietonihip  in  Thrace  (Thucjd.  ii. 

these  andent  names.  100 ;  Herodot  t.  16). 
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son  of  Philip,  induced  some  of  the  fortified  placee,  Gortynia, 
Atdant^,  and  others,  to  open  their  gates  without  resistance, 
while  Eidomend  was  taken  by  storm,  and  Eur6pns  in  vain 
attacked.  From  hence  he  passed  still  farther  southward  into 
Lower  Macedonia,  the  kingdom  of  Perdikkas,  ravaging  the 
territory  on  both  sides  of  the  Axius  even  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  towns  Pella  and  Kyrrhus,  and  apparently  down  as  far 
south  as  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  the  head  of  the  Thermaic 
Gulf.  Farther  south  than  this  he  did  not  go,  but  spread  his 
force  over  the  districts  between  the  left  bank  of  the  Axius  and 
the  head  of  the  Strymonic  Gulf — Mygdonia,  ELrestdnia,  and 
Anthemus — while  a  portion  of  his  army  was  detached  to  overrun 
the  territory  of  the  Ghalkidians  and  Bottieans.  The  Mace- 
donians under  Perdikkas,  renouncing  all  idea  of  contending  on 
foot  against  so  overwhelming  a  host,  either  fled  or  shut  them- 
selves up  in  the  small  number  of  fortified  places  which  the 
country  presented.  The  cavalry  from  Upper  Macedonia,  indeed, 
well-armed  and  excellent,  made  some  orderly  and  successftd 
charges  against  the  Thracians,  lightly  armed  with  javelins,  short 
swords,  and  the  pelta  or  small  shield  ;  but  it  was  presently  shut 
in,  harassed  on  idl  sides  by  superior  numbers,  and  compelled  to 
think  only  of  retreat  and  extrication.^ 

Luckily  for  the  enemies  of  the  Odrysian  king,  his  march  was 
not  made  untQ  the  beginning  of  winter — seemingly  «  j^,  ^ 
about  November  or  December.    We  may  be  sure  that  to  ratire  by 
the  Athenians,  when  they  concerted  with  him  the  JJ^hT 
joint  attack  upon  the  Ghalkidians,  intended  that  it  ■ewon  and 
should  be  in  a  better  time  of  the  year.     Having  Athenian 
probably  waited  to  hear  that  his  army  was  in  motion,  ^^^^ 
and  waited  long  in  vain,  they  began  to  despair  of  his 
coming  at  all,  and  thought  it  not  worth  while  to  despatch  any  force 
of  their  own  to  the  spot.'    Home  envoys  and  presents  only  were 
sent  as  compliments,  instead  of  the   co-operating  armament 
And  this  disappointment,  coupled  with   the  severity  of  the 
weather,  the  niJ^edness  of  the  country,  and  the  privations  of  his 
army  at  that  season,  induced  Sitalk^  soon  to  enter  into  negotia- 

1  Thncyd.  fi.  100 ;   Xenoph^yn,  Me-    d   Top^o'av  raZf  ptannw,  ^«t<rrovvrcf 
tnorab.  iiL  9,  S.  ^  ^       airhv  ^  ii$9t.v,  Ac 

*  Thncyd.  U.  101.    hntXii  oi  'A^raZbt 
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tiona  with  Perdikkas;  who  moreover  gained  oyer  Seuthds, 
uephew  of  the  Odrysian  prince,  by  promisiDg  hia  sister  Stra- 
tonikS  in  marriage,  together  with  a  sum  of  money,  on  condition 
that  the  Thracian  host  should  be  speedily  withdrawn.  This  was 
accordingly  done,  after  it  had  been  distributed  for  thirty  days 
over  Macedonia,  during  eight  of  which  days  his  detachment  had 
ravaged  the  Chalkidic  lands.  But  the  interval  had  been  quite 
long  enough  to  diffuse  terror  all  around.  Such  a  host  of  fierce 
barbarians  had  never  before  been  brought  together,  and  no  one 
knew  in  what  direction  they  might  be  disposed  to  carry  their 
incursions.  The  independent  Thracian  tribes  (Panssi,  Odo- 
mantes,  Drdi,  and  Dersaei)  in  the  plains  on  the  north-east  of  the 
Strymdn,  and  near  Mount  Pangesrus,  not  far  from  Amphipolis, 
were  the  first  to  feel  alarm  lest  Sitalk^  should  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  trying  to  conquer  them.  On  the  other  side,  the  Thes- 
salians,  McLgnStes,  and  other  Qreeks  north  of  Thermopylae, 
apprehensive  that  he  would  carry  his  invasion  farther  south, 
began  to  organize  means  for  resisting  him.  Even  the  general 
Peloponnesian  confederacy  heard  with  uneasiness  of  this  new 
ally  whom  Athens  was  biinging  into  the  field,  perhaps  against 
them.  All  such  alarms  were  dissipated,  when  Sitaik^  after 
remaining  thirty  days,  returned  by  the  way  he  came,  and  the 
formidable  avalanche  was  thus  seen  to  melt  away.  The  fedtJiless 
Perdikkas,  on  this  occasion,  performed  his  promise  to  Seuth^ 
having  drawn  upon  himself  much  mischief  by  violating  hir  viv- 
vious  similar  promise  to  SitalkSs.* 

1'Ihucyd.U.  :oi» 
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APPENDIX. 

Thucyd.  iL  90.     Ol  W  lie Xoirovr^o-ioi,  twtid^  o^oir  ol  'A^vatbi 

OVK    €V€nX90¥  €S  t6p    KokfTOV    KOI   TQ    <TT€Va^  fiov\6fA€yOl    lUoVTOS    flTW 

7tpoayoy€i»  avrow,  avayoiuvoi  dfia  t<f  ItrXcoi^,  twl  rtwdp^v  ra^d- 
fA€yoi  Tos  pavSf  iirl  rrfv  iavrt^p  yrjv  tfa<a  ini  rov  icAirov, 
dc^'y  Kipg.  iTyov/Wy^,  &<nr€p  xal  &pfiovv  €ir\  d*  avr»  tucoai  vrjas 
€ra^a9  ras  Spurra  wXiovaeis,  ojrwf,  €^  Spa  vopiaas  cVl  riiv  NovTroicrov 
irXcuf  6  ^ppit^v  Koi  avrhs  4iri^ofj$Siv  ravTff  irapanXiot,  p^  duu^v- 
yot€P  vkdovrts  t6v  tniifkovp  a(f)S>p  ol  'ABtpfoioi  l(a>  rov  iavr&p 
K^pt^Sf  oXX*  o^rcu  al  vrjts  ir«piK\jffa-€tap. 

The  above  passage  forms  the  main  authority  for  my  description 
(given  above)  of  the  movement  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  previous  to 
the  second  battle  against  Phormio.  The  annexed  plan  will  enable  my 
reasoning  to  be  understood. 

The  main  question  for  consideration  here  is,  What  is  the  meaning  of 
rrjp  €auTmv  yrjp  ?  Does  it  mean  the  land  of  the  Peloponnesians,  south 
of  the  Gulf,  or  the  land  of  the  Athenians,  north  of  the  Qulf  ?  The 
commentators  affirm  that  it  must  mean  the  former.  I  thought  that  it 
might  mean  the  latter :  and  in  my  previous  editions  I  adduced  several 
examples  of  the  use  of  the  pronoun  cavrov,  tending  to  justify  that 
opLniou. 

Finding  that  on  this  question  of  criticism  my  opinion  is  opposed  to 
the  best  authorities,  I  no  longer  insist  upon  it,  nor  do  I  now  reprint 
the  illustrative  passoges.  As  to  the  facts,  however,  my  conviction 
remains  unchanged.  The  land  here  designated  by  Thucydidds  must  be 
''the  land  of  the  Athenians  north  of  the  Strait"  :  it  cannot  be  ''the 
land  of  the  Peloponnesians  south  of  the  Strait ".  The  pronoun  iavrw 
must  therefore  be  wrong,  and  ought  to  be  altered  into  avr&Vy  as  Mr. 
Blomfield  proposes,  or  cicfivMv. 

The  Scholiast  says  that  cVl  r^v  yfjp  is  here  equivalent  to  ircLpii  r^r 
yrjp.  Dr.  Arnold,  thoroughly  approving  the  description  of  Mitford, 
who  states  that  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  were  "  moving  eastward  along 
tht  Achaie  axui**  says :  "The  Scholiast  says  that  ivi  is  here  used  for 
irapo.     It  would  be  better  to  say  that  it  has  a  mixed  signification  of 
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motion  towards  a  place  and  neighbourhood  to  it :  expressing  that  the 
Peloponnesians  sailed  towards  their  own  land  (1.0.  towards  Corinth, 
Sicyon,  and  PellSnS,  to  which  places  the  greater  number  of  the  ships 
belonged),  instead  of  standing  over  to  the  opposite  coast  belonging  to 
their  enemies ;  and  at  the  same  time  kept  close  upon  their  own  land, 
in  the  sense  of  tm  with  a  dative  case." 

To  discuss  this  interpretation  first  with  reference  to  the  verbal 
construction.  Surely  the  meaning  which  the  Scholiast  puts  upon  cir* 
rfjv  yrjp  is  one  which  cannot  be  admitted  without  examples  to  justify 
it  No  two  propositions  can  be  more  distinct  than  the  two,  irXctir  iiri 
TTfv  yrjvj  and  ttXcik  ncipa  t^p  yrjv.  The  Peloponnesian  fleet,  before  it 
made  any  movement,  was  already  moored  close  upon  its  own  land — at 
the  headland  Rhium,  near  Panormus,  where  its  land  force  stood 
(Thuoyd.  iL  86).  In  this  position,  if  it  moved  at  all,  it  must  either 
sail  away  from  the  Peloponnesian  coast  or  along  the  Peloponnesian 
coast ;  and  neither  of  these  movements  would  be  expressed  by  Thucy- 
did^  under  the  words  irXctM  tnl  rfiv  iavrc^v  yfjv. 

To  obviate  this  difficulty,  while  the  Scholiast  changes  the  meaning 
of  cVi,  Dr.  Arnold  changes  that  of  r^v  iavr&v  yrjv ;  which  words, 
according  to  him,  denote,  not  the  Peloponnesian  coast  as  opposed  to 
the  northern  shore  occupied  by  Phormio,  but  Corinth,  Sicyon,  and 
Pelldnd ;  to  which  places  (he  says)  the  greater  number  of  the  ships 
belonged.  But  I  submit  that  this  is  a  sense  altogether  unnaturaL 
Oorinth  and  Sicyon  are  so  far  off,  that  any  allusion  to  them  here  is 
most  improbable.  Thucydiddij  is  describiug  the  operations  of  two 
hostile  fleets,  one  occupying  the  coast  northward,  the  other  the  coast 
southward,  of  the  Strait  The  oum  land  of  the  Peloponnesians  was 
that  southern  line  of  coast  which  they  occupied  and  on  which  their 
land  force  was  encamped :  it  is  distinguished  from  the  enemiei  land, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Strait  If  Thucydidds  had  wished  to 
intimate  that  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  sailed  in  the  direction  of  Corinth 
and  Sicyon,  he  would  hardly  have  used  such  words  as  cWXeov  ^t  rrjv 
iavr&v  yrjv. 

Professor  Dunbar  (in  an  article  among  the  Critical  Remarks  annexed 
to  the  third  edition  of  his  Greek  and  English  Lexicon)  has  contested 
my  interpretation  of  this  passage  of  Thuoydidds.  He  says:  "The 
Peloponnesian  fleet  must  have  proceeded  along  their  oum  coast—M.  rrjtf 
iavT&v  yrjv  t<r<A  hr\  rov  icoXttov.  In  this  passage  we  find  cVt  with  two 
cases :  the  first  with  the  accusative,  the  other  with  the  genitive.  The 
first  appears  to  me  to  indicate  the  locality  to  which  they  were  sailing : 
and  that  evidently  was  the  headland  on  the  Achsan  coast,  nearly 
opposite  Naui)actus." 
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The  headland  to  which  Mr.  Dunbar  allndee,  will  be  seen  on  the 
annexed  plan,  marked  Drepanom.  It  is  sufficiently  near  not  to  be 
open  to  the  objection  which  I  have  urged  against  Dr.  Arnold's  hypo- 
thesis of  Corinth  and  Sicyon.  But  still  I  contend  that  it  cannot  be 
indicated  by  the  words  as  they  stand  in  Thucydid^  On  Mr  Dunbar's 
interpretation,  the  Peloponnesians  must  have  moved  from  one  point  of 
their  own  land  to  another  point  of  their  own  land.  Now,  if  Thucydides 
had  meant  to  affirm  this,  he  surely  would  not  have  used  such  words  as 
rrXcoy  C9rc  rrfv  covr^y  yrpf.  He  would  either  have  specified  by  name 
the  particular  point  of  land  (as  in  c  86  naphrXtvo'tv  cirl  rh  *Piov)—  or 
if  he  had  desired  to  bring  to  our  view  that  "  they  proceeded  along 
their  own  coast,'*  he  would  have  said  irapd  instead  of  €nL 

Thus  ttr  I  have  been  discussing  simply  the  verbal  interpretation  of 
rwi  TTpf  iam-w  T^r,  for  the  puipoee  of  showing  that  though  these 
words  be  admitted  to  mean  tiie  land  of  the  Peloponnesians,  still,  in 
order  to  reconcile  such  meaning  with  the  facts,  the  commentators  are 
obliged  to  advance  suppositions  highly  improbable,  and  even  to 
identify  iwi  with  irap<L  I  now  turn  from  the  verbal  construction  to 
the  facts,  in  order  to  show  that  the  real  movement  of  the  Pelopon- 
neaian  fleet  mtu$t  have  bee»  towards  the  Athenian  eoast  and  towards 
Nanpaktns.  Therefore,  sinoe  iavrSkv  cannot  have  that  meaning, 
iaurmv  must  be  an  error  of  the  text. 

The  purpose  of  the  Peloponnesians  in  effecting  the  movement  was 
to  make  Phormio  believe  that  they  were  going  to  attack  Naupaktus ; 
to  constrain  him  to  come  within  the  Gulf  with  a  view  of  protecting 
that  place ;  and  at  the  same  time,  if  Phormio  did  come  within  the 
Gulf,  to  attack  him  in  a  narrow  space  where  his  ships  would  have  no 
room  for  manoeuvring.  This  was  what  the  Peloponnesians  not  only 
intended,  but  actually  accomplished. 

Now,  I  ask  how  this  purpose  could  be  accomplished  by  a  movement 
along  ^e  coast  of  Peloponndsus  from  the  headland  of  Bhium  to  the 
headland  of  Drepanuro,  which  last  point  the  reader  will  see  on  the 
plan  annexed  f  How  could  such  movement  induce  Phormio  to  think 
that  the  Peloponnesians  were  going  to  attack  Naupaktus,  or  throw 
him  into  alarm  for  the  safety  of  that  place!  When  arrived  at 
Drepanum,  they  would  hardly  be  nearer  to  Naupaktus  than  they  were 
at  Rhium :  they  would  still  have  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Gulf  to 
cross.  Let  us,  however,  suppose  that  their  movement  towards 
Drepanum  did  really  induce  Phormio  to  come  into  the  Gulf  for  the 
protection  of  Naupaktus.  If  they  attempted  to  eroes  the  breadth  of 
the  Gulf  from  Ih^panum  towaids  Naupaktus,  they  would  expose 
themselves  to  be  attacked  by  Phormio  midway  in  the  open  sea ;  the 


\ 
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very  contmgency  which  he  desired,  and  wliich  they  were  manoeaTriug 
to  aroid. 

Again,  let  ns  approach  the  qnestion  from  another  point  of  view.  It 
is  certain,  from  the  description  of  ThncydidSs,  that  the  actual  attack 
of  the  Peloponnesians  upon  Phormio,  in  which  they  cut  off  nine  ont  of 
his  twenty  ships,  took  place  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  Ou^f,  at  some 
spot  between  the  headland  Antirrhium  and  Kaupaktns ;  somewhere 
near  the  spot  which  I  hare  indicated  on  the  annexed  plan.  The 
presence  of  the  liessenian  soldiers  (who  had  come  out  from  Macpaktos 
to  assist  Phormio,  and  who  waded  into  the  water  to  save  the  captured 
ships)  would  of  itself  place  this  beyond  a  duubt — if,  indeed,  any  doubt 
could  arise.  It  Ib  further  certain  that  when  the  Peloponnesian  fleet 
wheeled  from  column  into  line  to  attack  Phormio,  they  were  so  near  to 
this  northern  land  that  Phormio  was  in  the  greatest  danger  of  haying 
his  whole  squadron  driven  ashore :  only  eleven  out  of  his  twenty  ships 
could  escape.    The  plan  will  illustrate  what  is  here  said. 

Now,  I  ask  how  these  fietcts  are  to  be  reconciled  with  the  supposition 
that  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  on  quitting  their  moorings  at  Rhium, 
^soasted  along  their  own  land  towards  Drepanum  ?  If  they  did  so, 
how  did  they  afterwards  get  across  the  Gulf,  to  the  place  inhere  the 
battle  was  fought  ?  Every  yard  that  they  moved  in  the  direction  of 
Drepanum  only  tended  to  widen  the  breadth  of  open  gulf  to  be  crossed 
afterwards.  With  the  purpose  which  they  had  in  view,  to  move  from 
Rhium  along  their  own  coast  in  the  direction  of  Drepanum  would  have 
been  absurd.  Buppojiing,  however,  that  they  did  so,  it  could  only 
have  been  preliminary  to  a  second  movement,  in  another  direction, 
across  the  Gulf.  But  of  this  second  movement,  ThucydidSs  says  not 
one  word.  All  that  he  tells  us  about  the  course  of  the  Peloponnesians 
is  contained  in  this  phrase — tnXfov  M  t^p  courwi'  yrjv  €o-»  ciri  tov 
Kokirov,  it^lff  Kipqi  fjyovfi4v<ff  &air€p  Kal  &pfjLOw,  If  these  words 
really  designate  a  movement  along  the  southern  coast,  we  must 
assume,  first,  that  the  historian  has  left  unnoticed  the  second  move- 
ment across  the  Gulf,  which  nevertheless  must  have  followed ;  next, 
that  the  Peloponnesians  made  a  first  move  for  no  purpose  except  to 
increase  the  distance  and  difSculty  of  the  second. 

Considering,  therefore,  the  facts  of  the  case,  the  localities  and  the 
purpose  of  the  Peloponnesians,  all  of  which  are  here  clear,  I  contend 
that  IfrXcov  inX  rrfv  iavrStv  yjy  €<t«^  citi  rov  KoKirov  must  denote  a 
movement  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  towards  the  land  of  the  Athenians, 
or  the  northern  shore  of  the  Gulf;  and  that  as  www  will  not  bear 
that  sense,  it  must  be  altered  to  avrw  or  €K«uf»v. 

It  remains  to  explain  tfa^  cirl  tov  icoXirov,  which  bear  a  very 
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distinct  and  important  meaning.  The  land  of  the  Athenians,  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Strait,  comprises  the  headland  of  Antirrhium, 
with  both  the  lines  of  coast,  which  there  terminate  and  make  an 
angle  ;  that  is,  one  line  of  coast  fronting  inside  towards  the  Corinthian 
Outf—Xh^  other,  fronHng  outaide  towardt  the  OvXf  of  Fairae,  The 
reader  who  looks  at  the  annexed  plan  will  see  this  at  a  glance.  Now, 
when  Thncydid^  says  that  the  Peloponnesians  sailed  **upon  the  land 
of  the  Athenians  invjards  fronting  the  Qulf*  these  last  words  are 
essential  to  make  as  understand  towards  which  of  the  two  Athenian 
lines  of  coast  the  movement  was  tamed.  We  learn  from  the  words 
that  the  Peloponnesians  did  not  sail  towards  that  oater  side  of  the 
headland  where  Phormio  was  moored,  but  towards  the  inner  side  of  it. 
on  the  line  which  conducted  to  Naapaktaa. 
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CHAPTER  L. 

FROM  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  FOURTH  YEAR 
OF  THE  PELOPONNESIAN  WAR  DOWN  TO  THE  RE- 
VOLUTIONARY COMMOTIONS  AT  KORKYRA. 

Thb  second  and  third  years  of  the  war  had  both  been  years  of 
great  suffering  with  the  Athenians,  from  the  continu- 
oUhe  Jw^  ance  of  the  epidemic,  which  did  not  materially  relax 
iiffe*^at  until  the  winter  of  the  third  year  (B.a  429 -428X  It 
Atiiens^  is  no  wonder  that  under  the  pressure  of  such  a  calamity 
invasion  of  their  military  efforts  were  enfeebled,  although  the 
Attica.  victories   of   Phormio   had    placed    their   maritime 

reputation  at  a  higher  point  than  ever.  To  their  enemies,  the 
destructive  effects  of  this  epidemic — effects  still  felt,  although  the 
disorder  itself  was  suspended  during  the  fourth  year  of  the  war — 
afforded  material  assistance  as  well  as  encouragement  to  persevere. 
The  Peloponnesians,  under  Archidamus,  again  repeated  during 
this  year  their  invasion  and  ravage  of  Attica,  which  had  been 
intermitted  during  the  year  preceding.  Ab  before,  they  met  with 
no  serious  resistance.  Entering  the  country  about  the  beginning 
of  May,  they  continued  the  process  of  devastation  until  their 
provisions  were  exhausted.^  To  this  damage  the  Athenians  had 
probably  now  accustomed  themselves  :  but  they  speedily  received, 
even  while  the  invaders  were  in  their  country,  intelligence  of  an 
event  far  more  embarrassing  and  formidable -the  revolt  of 
Mityl^nS  and  of  the  greater  part  of  Lesbos. 

This  revolt,  indeed,  did  not  come  even  upon  the  Athenians 
wholly  unawares.  Yet  the  idea  of  it  was  of  longer  standing  than 
they  suspected,  for  the  Mitylensean  oligarchy  had  projected  it 

lThucyd.iil.1. 
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before  the  war  and  had  made  secret  application  to  Sparta  for 
aid,  but  without  success.    Some  time  after  hostilities  b.c.  428. 
broke  out,  they  resumed  the  design,  which  was  warmly  mJSJL*? 
promoted  by  the  Boeotians,  kinsmen  of  the  Lesbians  and  moft 
in  iEolic   lineage   and   dialect.      The  Mitylen»an  EM^^m^ 
leaders  appear  to  have  finally  determined  on  revolt  ^t*>«M- 
daring  the  preceding  autumn  or  winter.    But  they  thought  it 
prudent  to  make  ample  preparations  before  they  declared  them- 
selves openly  ;  and  moreover  they  took  measures  for  constraining 
three  other  towns  in  Lesbos,— Antissa,  Eresus,  and  Pyrrha, — to 
share  their  fortunes,  to  merge  their  own  separate  governments, 
and  to  become  incorporated  with  MitylSnS.     Methymna,  the 
second  town  in  Lesbos,  situated  on  the  north  of  the  island,  was 
decidedly  opposed  to  them  and  attached  to  Athens.    The  Mity- 
lenseans  built  new  ships,— put  their  walls  in  an  improved  state 
of  defmce, — carried  out  a  mole  in  order  to  narrow  the  entrance 
of  their  harbour  and  render  it  capable  of  being  closed  with  a 
(^lain, — despatched  emissaries  to   hire  Scythian  bowmen  and 
purchase  com  in  the  Enxine, — and  took  such  other  measures  as 
were  necessary  for  an  effective  i-esistance. 

Thoi^  the  oligarchical  character  of  their  government  gave 
them  much  means  of  secrecy,  and  above  all  dispensed  with  the 
necessity  of  consulting  the  people  beforehand,  still,  measures  of 
such  importance  could  not  be  taken  without  provoking  attention. 
Intimation  was  sent  to  the  Athenians  by  vaiious  Mityl^isean 
citizens,  partly  from  private  feeling,  partly  in  their  capacity  of 
prac0iM  (or  eormUsy  to  use  a  modern  word  which  approaches  to 
the  meaning)  for  Athens— especially  by  a  Mitylensean  named 
Doxander,  incensed  with  the  government  for  having  disappointed 
bis  two  sons  of  marriage  with  two  orphan  heiresses.^  Not  less 
communicative  were  the  islanders  of  Tenedos,  animated  by  ancient 
neighbourly  jealousy  towai-ds  MitylSnd  ;  so  that  the  Athenians 

1  AristoteL  Politic,  t.  2,  3.   The  fact  haring    brought  upon   Mityldnd  the 

respecting  Doxander  here  mentioned  reeenunent  of  the  Athenians  and  the 

is  stated  oy  Aristotle,  and  there  is  no  war  with  Athens— A6^av5po« — i}p^  r^t 

reascm   to    question   its   truth.     But  ordUrciof,  xol  mpu^vt  rove  'A^i^otovt, 

Aristotle  states  it  in  illustration  of  a  vp6$ty<iK  Stv  r^  ir<$A«M«. 
general    position,    that    the    private        Having  the  account  of  Thucydidte 

quarrels    of    principal    citizens    are  before  us,  we  are  enabled  to  say  that 

often  the  cause  of  great  misfortune  this  is  an  incorrect  conception,  so  far  as 

to  the  commonwealth.    He  represents  concerns  the  eauu  of  the  war— though 

Doxander  and  his  private  quarrel  as  the  fact  in  itself  may  be  quite  true. 
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were  thus  forewarned  both  of  the  intrigues  between  MitrlSn^  and 
the  Spartans,  and  of  her  certain  impending  revolt  unless  they 
immediately  interfered.^ 
This  news  seems  to  have  become  certain  about  Febniary  or 
March,  428  B.C.  But  such  was  then  the  dispirited 
J^JJ^IJJ^  condition  of  the  Athenians — arising  from  two  years' 
powerful  suffering  under  the  epidemic,  and  no  longer  counter- 
of  MitylAnd  acted  by  the  wholesome  remonstrances  of  PeriklSs — 
thither'*'**  that  they  could  not  at  first  bring  themselves  to  believe 
wider  what  they  were  so  much  afraid  to  find  true.    Lesbos, 

^  '  like  Chios,  was  their  ally  upon  an  equal  footing,  still 
remaining  under  those  conditions  which  had  been  at  first  common 
to  all  the  members  of  the  confederacy  of  DSlos.  Mityl^n^  paid 
no  tribute  to  Athens  :  it  retained  its  walls,  its  large  naval  force, 
and  its  extensive  landed  possessions  on  the  opposite  Asiatic 
continent  :  its  government  was  oligarchical,  administering  all 
internal  affairs  without  reference  to  Athens.  Its  obligations  as 
an  ally  were,  that  in  case  of  war  it  was  held  bound  to  furnish 
armed  ships,  Avhether  in  determinate  number  or  not  we  do  not 
know.  It  Avould  undoubtedly  be  restrained  from  making  war 
upon  Tenedos,  or  any  other  subject-ally  of  Athens  ;  and  its 
government  or  its  citizens  would  probably  be  held  liable  to 
answer  before  the  Athenian  dikasteries,  in  case  of  any  complaint 
of  injury  from  the  government  or  citizens  of  Tenedos  or  of  any 
other  ally  of  Athens — these  latter  being  themselves  also  account- 
able before  the  same  tribunals  under  like  complaints  from 
MitylSne.  That  city  was  thus  in  practice  all  but  independent, 
and  so  extremely  powerful  that  the  Athenians,  fearful  of  coping 
with  it  in  their  actual  state  of  depression,  were  loth  to  believe 
the  alarming  intelligence  which  reached  them.  They  sent  envoys 
with  a  friendly  message  to  persuade  the  Mitylenseans  to  suspend 
their  proceedings,  and  it  was  only  when  these  envoys  returned 
without  success  that  they  saw  the  necessity  of  stronger  measures. 
Ten  Mitylensean  triremes,  serving  as  contingent  in  the  Athenian 
fleet,  were  seized,  and  their  crews  placed  under  guard  ;  while 
Elelppides,  then  on  the  point  of  starting  (along  with  two 
colleagues)  to  conduct  a  fleet  of  forty  triremes  round  Pelopon- 

iThiiC3rd.ULS. 
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n^ans,  was  directed  to  alter  his  destination  and  to  proceed  forthwith 
to  MitylSnd.^  It  was  expected  that  he  would  reach  that  town 
about  the  time  of  the  approaching  festival  of  Apollo  Maloeis, 
celebrated  in  its  neighbourhood— on  which  occasion  the  whole 
Mitylemean  population  was  in  the  habit  of  going  forth  to  the 
temple ;  so  that  the  town,  while  thus  deserted,  might  easily  be 
sorpriaed  and  seized  by  the  fleet  In  case  this  calculation  should 
be  disappointed,  Kle'ippidte  was  instructed  to  require  that  the 
Mitylenseans  should  surrender  their  ships  of  war  and  raze  their 
fortifications,  and  in  the  event  of  refusal  to  attack  them  imme- 
diately. 

But  the  publicity  of  debate  at  Athens  was  far  too  great  to  allow 
such  a  scheme  to  succeed.    The  Mitylenseans  had  their   „,  ,    ... 
spies  m  the  city,  and  the  moment  the  resolution  was  fails  in 
taken,  one  of  them  set  off  to  communicate  it  at  Mi^?dn^ 
Mityl^n^    Crossing  over  to  Gersestus  in  Euboea,  and  ^Hlj*^" 
getting   aboard   a  merchantman   on   the   point   of  feet 
departure,  he  reached  Mityl^ne  with  a  favourable   **^*^^^*^®- 
wind  on  the  third  day  from  Athens  ;  so  that  when  Klelippides 
arrived  shortly  afterwards,  he  found  the  festival  adjourned  and 
the  government  prepared  for  him.    The  requisition  which  he 
sent  in  was  refused,  and  the  Mitylensean  fleet  even  camt^  forth 
from  the  harbour  to  assail  him,  but  was  beaten  back  with  little 
difficulty :  upon  which  the  Mitylensean  leaders,  finding  them- 
selves attacked  before  their  preparations  were  completed,  and 
desiring  stUl  to  gain  time,  opened  negotiations  with  Klelppid^ 
and  prevailed  on  him  to  suspend  hostilities  until  ambassadors 
could  be  sent  to  Athens,  protesting  that  they  had  no  serious 
intention  of  revolting.    This  appears  to  have  been  about  the 
middle  of  May,  soon  after  the  LacedsBmonian  invasion  of  Attica. 

Eleq)pid^  was  induced,  not  very  prudently,  to  admit  this 
proposition,  under  the  impression  that  his  armament  was  not 
sufficient  to  cope  with  a  city  and  island  so  powerful.  He 
remained  moored  off  the  harbour  at  the  north  of  Mitylen^  until 
the  envoys  (among  whom  was  included  one  of  the  very  citizens 
of  Mityl^d  who  had  sent  to  betray  the  intended  revolt,  but  who 
had  since  changed  his  opinion)  should  return  from  Athens. 

1  Thiicyd,  iJi  3. 
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Meanwhile  the  Mitylensean  government,  unknown  to  Klei^pid^ 
and  well  aware  that  the  embassy  would  prove  fruitless,  took 
advantage  of  the  truce  to  send  secret  envoys  to  Sparta  imploring 
immediate  aid.  And  on  the  arrival  of  the  Lacedaemonian  Meleas 
and  the  Theban  Hermseondas  (who  had  been  despatched  to 
Mitylfinfi  earlier,  but  had  only  come  in  by  stealth  since  the 
arrival  of  Klelppid^),  a  second  trireme  was  sent  along  with  them, 
carrying  additional  envoys  to  reiterate  the  solicitation.  These 
arrivals  and  despatches  were  carried  on  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  Athenian  admiral ;  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar 
site  of  the  town,  which  had  originally  been  placed  upon  a  little 
islet  divided  from  Lesbos  by  a  narrow  channel  or  euripuSj  and  had 
subsequently  been  extended  across  into  the  main  island — like 
Syracuse  and  so  many  other  Grecian  settlements.  It  had 
consequently  two  harbours,  one  north,  the  other  south,  of  the 
town  :  Klelppidls  was  anchored  off  the  former,  but  the  latter 
remained  imguarded.^ 

During  the  absence  of  the  Mitylencean  envoys  at  Athens, 
HereceiTes  i^inforcements  reached  the  Athenian  admiral  from 
reinforoe-  L^mnos,  Imbros,  and  some  other  allies,  as  well  as 
prewes  the  from  the  Lesbian  town  of  Metliymna ;  so  that  when 
s^ewith  |.^g  envoys  returned,  as  they  presently  did  with  an 
w^^rV  unfavourable  reply,  war  was  resumed  with  increased 
resolutloii  vigour.  The  Mitylenseans,  having  made  a  geneitd 
oFthe  iS^  ^ly  ^^^  ^®ir  ^ull  military  force,  gained  some  ad- 
lemeans.  vantage  in  the  battle ;  yet  not  feeling  bold  enough  to 
maintain  the  field,  they  retreated  back  behind  their  walls.  The 
news  of  their  revolt,  when  first  spread  abroad,  had  created  an 
impression  unfavourable  to  the  stability  of  the  Athenian  empire. 
But  when  it  was  seen  that  their  conduct  was  irresolute  and  their 
achievements  disproportionate  to  their  supposed  power,  a  reaction 
of  feeling  took  place.  The  Chians  and  other  allies  came  in  with 
increased  zeal,  in  obedience  to  the  summons  of  Athens  for  rein- 
forcements.    Klelppidls  soon  found  his  armament  large  enough 

1  Thucyd.  iU.  8,  4 :  compare  Stmbo,  eastern  promontory  of  Lesbos.     We 

XUL  p.  617 ;  and  Plehn,  Lesb.,  p.  12—  must  therefore   presume  that   there 

mu      J.J.  .       -  "^^^  *^o  plaoee  on  the  sea-board  of 

Thacydidte  speaks  of  the  spot  at  Lesbos  which  bore  that  name, 
tne  mouth  of  the  northern  harbour  as        The  easternmost  of  the  two  sonthem 

being  (»Ued  Malea,  which  was  also  promontories  of  Peloponnesus  waa  also 

undoubtedly  the  name  of  the  south-  called  Gape  Malea. 
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to  establish  two  separate  camps,  markets  for  provision,  and  naval 
stations,  north  and  south  of  the  town,  so  as  to  watch  and  block 
up  both  the  harbours  at  once.^  But  he  commanded  little  beyond 
the  area  of  his  camp,  and  was  unable  to  invest  the  city  by  land ; 
especially  as  the  Mitylenceans  had  received  reinforcements  from 
Antissa,  Pyrrha,  and  Eresus,  the  other  towns  of  Lesbos  which 
acted  with  them.  They  were  even  sufficiently  strong  to  march 
against  Methymna,  in  hopes  that  it  would  be  betrayed  to  them 
by  a  party  within.  But  this  expectation  was  not  realized,  nor 
eoold  they  do  more  than  strengthen  the  fortifications,  and  con- 
firm the  Mitylensean  supremacy,  in  the  other  three  subordinate 
towns ;  in  such  manner  that  the  Methymn^eans,  who  soon  after- 
wards attacked  Antissa,  were  repulsed  with  considerable  loss. 
In  this  undecided  condition  the  island  continued,  until  (some- 
where about  the  month  of  August,  B.C.  428}  the  Athenians  sent 
Pachas  to  take  the  command,  with  a  reinforcement  of  1000 
hoplites,  who  rowed  themselves  thither  in  triremes.  The  Athe- 
nians were  now  in  force  enough  not  only  to  keep  the  Mityleneeans 
within  their  walls,  but  also  to  surround  the  city  with  a  single 
wall  of  circomvallation,  strengthened  by  separate  forts  in  suitable 
podtions.  By  the  beginning  of  October  MityMnS  was  thus  com- 
pletely blockaded,  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea.' 

Meanwhile  the  Mitylensean  envoys,  after  a  troublesome  voyage, 
had  reached  Sparta  a  little  before  the  Olympic  festival,  about  the 
middle  of  June.  The  Spartans  directed  them  to  come  to  Olympia 
at  the  festival,  where  all  the  members  of  the  Peloponnesian  con- 
federacy would  naturally  be  present,  and  there  to  set  forth  their 
requests,  after  the  festival  was  concluded,  in  presence  of  all.' 

Thucydides  has  given  us,  at  some  length,  his  version  of  the 
speech  wherein  this  was  done— a  speech  not  a  little  j^^  j^jj^ 
remarkable.     Pronounced,  as  it  was,  by  men  who  len»an 
had  just  revolted  from  Athens,  having  the  strongest  add^ 
interest  to  raise  indignation  against  her  as  well  as  Slihe^^^ 
sympathy  for  themselves  —  and  before  an  audience  Spartans  at 
exclusively  composed  of  the  enemies  of  Athens,  all  f^tiv^nf.*' 
willing  to  hear,  and  none  present  to  refute,  the  bitterest  ^^'^^^^e  ^^ 
calumnies  against  her — we  should  have  expected  a  confident  sense 

1  Thucyd.  lit  «.  «  Thacyd.  Hi.  18.  »  Thacyd.  ill  a 
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of  righteous  and  well-grounded,  though  perilous  effort,  on  the 
part  of  the  Mitylenseans,  and  a  plausible  collection  of  wrongs  and 
oppressions  alleged  against  the  common  enemy.  Instead  of 
which  the  speech  is  apologetic  and  embarrassed.  The  speaker 
not  only  does  not  allege  any  extortion  or  severe  dealing  from 
Athens  towards  the  Mitylensaans,  but  even  admits  the  ^t  that 
they  had  been  treated  by  her  with  marked  honour  ;^  and  that, 
too,  throughout  a  long  period  of  peace,  during  which  she  stood 
less  in  awe  of  her  allies  generally,  and  would  have  had  much 
more  facility  in  realizing  any  harsh  purposes  towards  them,  than 
she  could  possibly  enjoy  now  that  the  war  had  broken  out,  when 
Tone  and  their  discontents  would  be  likely  to  find  powerful 
thS?**'  protectors.'  According  to  his  own  showing,  the 
addreM.  Mitylenseans,  while  they  had  been  perfectly  well 
treated  by  Athens  during  the  past,  had  now  acquired,  by  the 
mere  &ct  of  war,  increased  security  for  continuance  of  the  like 
treatment  during  the  future.  It  is  upon  the  necessity  of  acquiring 
security  for  the  future,  nevertheless,  that  he  rests  the  justification 
of  the  revolt,  not  pretending  to  have  any  subject  of  positive 
complaint  The  Mitylenaoans  (he  contends)  could  have  no 
prospective  security  against  Athens ;  for  she  had  successively  and 
systematically  brought  into  slavery  all  her  allies,  except  L^bos 
and  Chios,  though  all  had  originally  been  upon  an  equal  footing ; 
and  there  was  every  reason  for  fearing  that  she  would  take  the 
first  convenient  opportunity  of  reducing  the  two  last  remaining 
to  the  same  level— the  mther  as  their  position  was  now  one  of 
privilege  and  exception,  offensive  to  her  imperial  pride  and 
exaggerated  ascendency.  It  had  hitherto  suited  the  policy  of 
Athens  to  leave  these  two  exceptions,  as  a  proof  that  the  other 
allies  had  justly  incurred  their  fate,  since  otherwise  Lesbos  and 
Chios,  having  equal  votes,   would   not  have  joined  forces  in 

1  Thncyd.  ilL  9l    /iifStf  t^  x<*'povf  J^-  oUovvrtSt     koX     rifiiiiitpoi     ««    ri 

(iafttv  cIfcu,  tlivT^  ti^rjvin   ri^M-  vptora  *^*  {tfittv,  Totavra  clpyao-orro, 

fitvoi  £ir*  avTwv  iv  roif  ittvoU  a^*  &C. 
lo-roiM^a.  a  Thucyd.iii.  11 — 12.  ov  lUvm  *»i  woXv 

The  language  in  which  the  Mity-  y*  ov  Wokovm*"  fivKnW}i«4  (iwpiyi-yrfa^ai). 

lenaean  envoys  describe  the  treatment  tl  lui  o  ir6\tiiot  Stt  xarcirn]*  irap«^i)r 

which  their  city  had  received  from  fia<n  xpmnepw.  roU  if  robt  aAAov«.    ri« 

Athena,  is  Hubstantially  as  strong  as  odv  avr^  n  ^^ui  iyiyvm  ^  «Acv#<pui 

ttiat  which  Kle6n  uses  afterwajr£  in  trurri^,  iv  i  ropoL  yvtiii^p  oAAifAovf  <hr- 

his  speech  at  Athens,  when  he   re-  «Sex6)Mtfa,  icat  oi  imv  iiitat  cr  r^  iroA^ty 

proaches  them  with  their  incratitode  Mi&rtt  iBtpawtvoy,  iituU  ti  <«ccu«v«  iw 

— Kle6n   says   (ilL    88):   avrJvo/ioi   t«  t^  ^ovxif  rb  ovrb  ivocoviMt^. 
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reducing  them.^  But  this  policy  was  now  no  longer  necessary, 
and  the  Mityknseans,  feeling  themselves  free  only  in  name,  were 
imperatively  called  upon  by  regard  for  their  own  safety  to  seize 
the  earliest  opportunity  for  emancipating  themselves  in  reality. 
Nor  was  it  merely  regard  for  their  own  safety,  but  a  further 
impulse  of  Pan-hellenic  patriotism — a  desire  to  take  rank  among 
the  opponents,  and  not  among  the  auxiliaries,  of  Athens,  in  her 
usurpation  of  sovereignty  over  so  many  free  Qrecian  states.' 
The  Mitylenaeans  had  however  been  compelled  to  revolt  with 
preparations  only  half  completed,  and  had  therefore  a  double 
claim  upon  the  succour  of  Sparta — the  single  hope  and  pro- 
tectress of  Grecian  autonomy.  And  Spartan  aid — if  now  lent 
immediately  and  heartily,  in  a  renewed  attack  on  Attica  during 
this  same  year,  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land— could  not  fail  to  put 
down  the  common  enemy,  exhausted  as  she  was  by  pestilence  as 
well  as  by  the  cost  of  three  years'  war,  and  occupying  her  whole 
maritime  force  either  in  the  siege  of  MitylenS  or  round  Pelopon- 
n^ns.  The  orator  concluded  by  jippealing  not  merely  to  tiie 
Hellenic  patriotism  and  sympathies  of  the  Peloponnesians,  but 
also  to  the  sacred  name  of  the  Olympic  Zeus,  in  whose  precinct 
the  meeting  was  held,  that  his  pressing  entreaty  might  not  be 
disregarded.' 

In  following  the  speech  of  the  ovator,  we  see  the  plain  con- 
fession that  the  Mitylenssans  had  no  reason  whatever 
to  complain  of  the  conduct  of  Athens  towards  them-   groands  of 
selves.    She  had  respected  alike  their  dignity,  their  ^n^g^^jj^rt 
public  force,  and  their  private  security.    This  im-   oftheMity. 
portant  foci  helps  us  to  explain,  firsts  the  indifference  ^^^t 

which  the  Mitylensean  people  will  be  found  to  mani-  Athens— 

,  ,,,  -,.        ^^^  or  none, 

fest  m  the  revolt ;  next,  the  barbarous  resolution 

taken  by  the  Athenians  after  its  suppression. 

The  reasons  given  for  the  revolt  are  mainly  two.    1.  The 

Mitylenseans  had  no  security  that  Athens  would  not  degrade 

them  into  the  condition  of  subject-allies  like  the  rest     2.  They 

did  not  choose  to  second  the  ambition  of  Athens,  and  to  become 

1  Thucyd.  JiL  U.    ovrtfyo/tot  6i  iktl^  rvpuf  i)^vTO,  iiii  av  to  v^  ye   t  <r o ^ i^- 

tfiffur  ov  Ji' oAAo  rt  4  o<ror  avroif  is  riiv  ^ov$   axorraf,  ei  fii/i  rt  iiiiMOvy  oif 

ify^  tva-pcTCM  re  Xtfyov,  xol  yvtifirit  tv^eo'ai',  ^vcrrpar < vciv. 
ftoAAor   f^^^  i|  l^x^ot,  r^   wpayiuna        >  Thucyd.  iiL  18. 
^Atrrro  xoroAifVT^     a/ta  i»Jkv  yip  fLOfi-         >  Thucyd.  Ui.  18, 14. 
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parties  to  a  war  for  the  sake  of  mamtaining  an  empire  essentially 
offensive  to  Grecian  political  instincts. 

In  both  these  two  reasons  there  is  force ;  and  both  touch  the 
sore  point  of  the  Athenian  empire.  That  empire  ondoabtedlj 
contradicted  one  of  the  fundamental  instincts  of  the  Greek  mind 
— the  right  of  every  separate  town  to  administer  its  own  political 
affairs  apart  from  external  control  The  Peloponnesian  alliance 
recognized  this  autonomy  in  theory,  by  the  general  synod  and 
equal  voting  of  all  the  members  at  Sparta,  on  important  occasions ; 
though  it  was  quite  true  ^  (as  Perikl^  urged  at  Athens)  that  in 
practice  nothing  more  was  enjoyed  than  an  autonomy  confined 
by  Spartan  leading-strings— and  though  Sparta  held  in  perma- 
nent custody  hostages  for  the  fidelity  of  her  Arcadian  allies, 
summoning  their  military  contingents  without  acquainting  them 
whither  they  were  destined  to  march.  But  Athens  proclaimed 
herself  a  despot,  effacing  the  autonomy  of  her  allies  not  less  in 
theory  than  in  practice.  Far  from  being  disposed  to  cultivate  in 
them  any  sense  of  a  real  common  interest  with  herself,  she  did 
not  even  cheat  them  with  those  forms  and  fictions  which  so  often 
appease  discontent  in  the  absence  of  realities.  Doubtless  the 
nature  of  her  empire,  at  once  widely  extended,  maritime,  and 
unconnected  (or  only  partially  connected)  with  kindred  of  race, 
rendered  the  forms  of  periodical  deliberation  diflficult  to  keep  up; 
at  the  same  time  that  it  gave  to  her,  as  naval  chief,  an  ascendency 
much  more  despotic  than  could  have  been  exercised  by  any  chief 
on  land.  It  is  doubtful  whether  she  could  have  overcome — 
it  is  certain  that  she  did  not  try  to  overcome — these  political 
difficulties ;  so  that  her  empii*e  stood  confessed  as  a  despotism, 
opposed  to  the  political  instinct  of  the  Greek  mind  ;  and  the 
revolts  against  it,  like  this  of  Mitylen^, — in  so  far  as  they  repre- 
sented a  genuine  feeling,  and  were  not  merely  movements  of  an 
oligarchical  party  against  their  own  democracy, — were  revolts  of 
this  offended  instinct,  much  more  than  consequences  of  actual 
oppression.  The  Mitylena?ans  mij^4it  certainly  affirm  that  they 
had  no  security  against  being  one  day  reduced  to  the  common 

IThncyd.  i.  144.      koI  Srov  iraiccti'oi  ««  fiorSKorrai, 
(the  LacttUiemoiiians)  rouf  avT£>y  airo-        About  the    hostages  detahied   by 

5«<ri  t6X«o-i,  foi   o-^to-t  rote  Aaicf  Sparta  for  the  fltlclity  of  her  allies,  see 

Zaitioviott   4irtTi)6«_f*>«   avropo-  Thucyd.  v.  64,  tU. 
f&ci<rtfai,  aXX*   avroic   cxo.o'roic. 
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condition  of  sabject-alliee  like  the  rest  Yet  an  Athenian 
speaker,  had  he  been  here  present^  might  have  made  no  mean 
reply  to  this  portion  of  their  reafioning.  He  would  have  urged 
that  had  Athens  felt  any  dispositions  towards  such  a  scheme,  she 
would  have  taken  advantage  of  the  Fourteen  years'  truce  to 
execute  it ;  and  he  would  have  shown  that  the  degradation  of 
the  allies  by  Athens,  and  the  change  in  her  position  from 
president  to  despot,  had  been  far  less  mtentional  and  systematic 
than  the  Mitylensean  orator  affirmed. 

To  the  Pdoponnesian  auditors,  however,  the  speech  of  the 
latter  proved  completely  satis&ctoiy.    The  Lesbians 
were  declared  members  of  the  Peloponneeian  alliance,   ponnesUns 
and  a  second  attack  upon  Attica  was  decreed.    The  j^^^  ^ 
Lacedsamonians,  foremost  in   the   movement,  sum-  Mityi«n«— 
moned  contingents  from  their  various  allies,  and  were  demonstra- 
early  in  arriving  with  their  own  at  the  Isthmus.   xtheidjiM. 
They  there  began  to  prepare  carriages  or  trucks,  for 
dragging  across  the  Isthmus  the  triremes  which  had  fought 
against  Phormio,  from  the  harbour  of  Lechseum  into  the  Saronic 
Gul^  in  order  to  employ  them  against  Athens.    But  the  remain- 
ing allies  did  not  answer  to  the  summons,  remaining  at  home 
occupied  with  their  harvest;  while  the  Laceda»monian8,  suffi- 
ciendy  disappointed  with  this  languor  and  disobedience,  were 
still  further  confounded  by  the   unexpected   presence  of  100 
Athenian  triremes  off  the  coast  of  the  Isthmus. 

The  Athenians,  though  their  own  presence  at  the  Olympic 
festival  was  forbidden  by  the  war,  had  doubtless  learned  more  or 
less  thoroughly  the  proceedings  which  had  taken  place  there 
respecting  Mityl^&  Perceiving  the  general  belief  entertained 
of  their  depressed  and  helpless  condition,  they  determined  to 
contradict  this  by  a  gi-eat  and  instant  effort  They  accordingly 
manned  forthwith  100  triremes,  requiring  the  personal  service  of 
all  men,  citizens  as  well  as  metics,  and  excepting  only  the  two 
richest  classes  of  the  Solonian  census  —  i.e.,  the  Pentakosio- 
medimni,  and  the  Hippeis  or  Horsemen.  With  this  prodigious 
fleet  they  made  a  demonstration  along  the  Isthmus  in  view  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  and  landed  in  various  parts  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  coast  to  inflict  damage.  At  the  same  time,  thirty 
other  Athenian  triremes,  despatched  some  time  previously  to 
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Akarnania  under  Asdpius,  son  of  Phormio,  landed  at  different 
openings  in  Laconia  for  the  same  purpose.  This  news  reached 
the  Lacedsemonians  at  the  Isthmus,  while  the  other  great 
Athenian  fleet  was  parading  before  their  eyes.^  Amazed  at  so 
unexpected  a  demonsti-ation  of  strength,  they  began  to  feel  how 
much  they  had  been  misled  respecting  the  exhaustion  of  Athens, 
and  how  incompetent  they  were,  especially  without  the  presence 
of  their  allies,  to  undertake  any  joint  effective  movement  by  sea 
and  land  against  Attica.  They,  therefore,  returned  home,  resolv- 
ing to  send  an  expedition  of  forty  triremes,  under  Alkidas,  to  the 
relief  of  MitylSnS  itself— at  the  same  time  transmitting  requisi- 
tions to  their  various  allies,  in  order  that  these  triremes  might 
be  furnished.^ 

Meanwhile  Asdpius,  with  his  thirty  triremes,  had  arrived  in 
Akarnania,  from  whence  all  the  ships  except  twelve 
of  l^ormio  were  sent  home.  He  had  been  nominated  commander 
naSfu*^^  as  the  son  of  Phormio,  who  appears  either  to  have 
died,  or  to  have  become  unfit  for  service,  since  his 
victories  of  the  preceding  year.  The  Akamanians  had  preferred 
a  special  request  that  a  son,  or  at  least  some  relative,  of  Phormio, 
should  be  invested  with  the  command  of  the  squadron,  so 
beloved  was  his  name  and  character  among  them.  Asopius, 
however,  accomplished  nothing  of  importance,  though  he  again 
undertook,  conjointly  with  the  Akamanians,  a  fruitless  march 
against  (Eniad».  Ultimately  he  was  defeated  and  slain,  in 
attempting  a  disembarkation  on  the  territory  of  I^ukas.' 

The  sanguine  announcement  made  by  the  Mitylenseans  at 
Olympia,  that  Athens  was  rendered  helpless  by  the  epidemic, 
had,  indeed,  been  strikingly  contradicted  by  her  recent  display ; 
since,  taking  numbers  and  equipment  together,  the  maritime 
force  which  she  had  put  forth  this  summer,  manned  as  it  was  by 
a  higher  dass  of  seamen,  surpassed  all  former  years ;  although, 
in  point  of  number  only,  it  was  inferior  to  the  250  triremes  which 
she  had  sent  out  during  the  first  summer  of  the  war>    But  the 

1  Thacyd.  lil.  7 — 16.  rot  6^   vijts  an*   airroU   «r«pyol   «flUA<» 

8  Thucyd.  iii.  16,  Id,  4ye>OKro,  wopairAijo-iai  S^  «ai  «rt,  vAciovc 

S  ThnniT/l    >■{<   T  apxoiUvov  Tov  iroAefAOV.     rifp  r«  yap  'At- 

xuucya.  m.  /.  tuctji'  xai  Ev^oior  *at    ^Aouufa  iKarlm 

1  Thucyd.  iiL  17.    xal  xard  r2»i/ ;kp<$i^o>'  i4>v\ajr<rov,  koX  irepl  llvAoiroi'i'iiffOK  crt* 

Tourov,  hv  at  yijti  eirAeoK,  iv  Tolt  irAciO'*  pot  iKorhv  ^av,  xwp'tc  2*  ai  ir«pi  llort* 
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aseertion  that  Athens  was  impoverished  in  finances  was  not  so 
destitute  of  foundation ;  for  the  whole  treasure  in  .^^  ^^^g^, 
the  acropolis,  6000  talents  at  the  commencement  gjj^^^ 
of  the  war,  was  now  consumed,  with  the  exception  of  Athens  ex- 
that  reserve  of  1000  talents  which  had  been  solemnly  S??2^r£^ 
set  aside  against  the  last  exigencies  of  defensive  resist-  J**^^'**' 
ance.  This  is  not  surprising  when  we  learn  that  adlTectoon- 
every  hoplite  engaged  for  near  two  years  and  a  half  *ri*>«»**on- 
in  the  blockade  of  Potidsea  received  two  drachmas  per  day — 
one  fur  himself  and  a  second  for  an  attendant  There  were 
during  the  whole  time  of  the  blockade  3000  noplites  engaged 
there,— and  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time,  4600 ;  besides 
the  fleets  all  the  seamen  of  which  received  one  drachma  per  day 
per  man.  Accordingly,  the  Athenians  were  now  for  the  first 
time  obliged  to  raise  a  direct  contribution  among  themselves,  to 
the  amount  of  200  talents,  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  the 
siege  of  MitylSne :  and  they  at  the  same  time  despatched  Lysiklds 
(with  four  colleagues)  in  command  of  twelve  triremes  to  collect 
money.  What  relation  these  money-gathering  ships  bore  to  the 
regular  tribute  paid  by  the  subject-allies,  or  whether  they  were 
allowed  to  visit  these  latter,  we  do  not  know.  In  the  present 
case,  LysiklSs  landed  at  Myus,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Msoander, 
and  marched  up  the  country  to  levy  contributions  on  the  Earian 
villages  in  the  plain  of  that  river;  but  he  was  surprised  by  the 
Karians,  perhaps  aided  by  the  active  Samian  exiles  at  Anaaa,  in 


r  jcal  ^  TOic  iXXoti  y«»p(bit.  Avn  al  the  word  xiXAot  to  the  excellenoe  of 

rmo'w,mt»Aiyiyvoitroiwivi04pti5iMx6iriat  oatflt  hence  arising:  I  wish  indeed 

<«i  vrKn^rra.    xal  ri.  xp^^^i^  rovro  that  auv  instance  could  be  produced  of 

ftAXia^a    tirayaXma'9    lura    Uoriiaiat,  icdAXof  in  this  sense,  but  we  find  the 

iftc  a4}ectiye  xaAX«rToc  (Thucyd.   ▼.   60): 

I  have  endeavoured  to  render  as  arpaToirtSoy yap  iii  rovro  KdW.io'Tov 

well  as  I  can  this  obscure  and  difficult  'EAAijviicbf  rwf  «uxpt  roOd*  fyvriKBtv, 

passage :  difficult  both  as  to  grammar  In  ▼.  8,  Thucydiate  employs  the  word 

aud  as  to  sense,  and  not  satisfactorily  a^tw/ua  to  denote  the  same  meaning ; 

explained  by  any  of  the  commentators,  and  in  w\,  81,  he  says,  iropaorxeiiii  yap 

if  indeed  it  can  be  held  to  stand  now  avrh  npiiirri  iKir\tv<raa'a  pnat  w6Xtti 

as  Tliunrdidds  wrote  it    In  the  pre-  owatiti  'EX\ii¥uc0  wokynkivrdTri  6^  koX 

ceding  chapter,  he  had  mentioned  that  cvvpcir«(rran|  r»r  <U  iMlrov  rhy  xp6rov 

this  fleet  oi  100  sail  was  manned  largely  cy«Vrro.    It  may  be  remarked  that  in 

from  the  hoplite  class  of  citizens  (iii.  that  chapter  too    he  contrasts  the 

16).     Now  we  know  from  other  pas-  expedition   against    Sicily   with    two 

sages  in  his  work  (see  ▼.  8 ;  vi.  81)  how  other  Athenian  expeditions,  equal  to 

much  difference  there  was  in  the  ap-  it  in  number,  but  inferior  in  equip- 

pearance  and  efficiency  of  an  anna-  ment;  the  same  comparison  which  I 

ment,  according  to  the  class  of  citizens  belieye  he  means  to  make  in  this  pas- 

who  serred  onlt.    We  may  then  refer  sage. 
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the  neighbourhood,  and  slain  with  a  conelderable  number  of  his 
men,^ 

While  the  Athenians  thus  held  MitylSnS  under  siege,  their 
^^^^  faithful  friends  the  Platseans  had  remained  closely 
of  the  b^kaded  by  the  Peloponnesians  and  Boeotians  for 

^Jj^^jy  more  than  a  year,  without  any  possibility  of  relief. 
Uockaded  At  length  provisions  began  to  fail,  and  the  general 
Eupompid^,  backed  by  the  prophet  Theeenetus  (these 
prophets'  were  often  among  the  bravest  soldiers  in  the  army), 
persuaded  the  garrison  to  adopt  the  daring,  but  seemingly 
desperate,  resolution  of  breaking  out  over  the  blockading  wall 
and  in  spite  of  its  guards.  So  desperate,  indeed,  did  the  project 
seem,  that  at  the  moment  of  execution  one-half  of  the  garrison 
shrank  from  it  as  equivalent  to  certain  death  ;  the  otlier  half, 
about  213  in  number,  persisted  and  escaped.  Happy  ii^ould  it 
have  been  for  the  remainder  had  they  even  perished  iu  the 
attempt,  and  thus  forestalled  the  more  melancholy  fate  in  store 
for  them. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  circumvallation  of  Platsea 

was  accomplished  by  a  double  wall  and  a  double  ditch, 

of  e8ci^)e—    one  ditch  without  the  encircling  walls,  another  between 

oMiS™'  ^®°^  ^^  *^®  ^''^  >  *^®  ^^  ^^^  ^^°8  sixteen  feet 
difficulty  apart,  joined  together,  and  roofed  all  round,  so  as  to 
^^^'  look  like  one  thick  wall,  and  to  aflFoi*d  covered  quarters 
for  the  besiegers.  Both  the  outer  and  inner  circumference  were 
furnished  with  battlements,  and  after  every  ten  battlements  came 
a  roofed  tower,  covering  the  whole  breadth  of  the  double  wall — 
allowing  a  free  passage  inside,  but  none  outside.  In  general,  the 
entire  circuit  of  the  roofed  wall  was  kept  under  watch  night  and 
day ;  but  on  wet  nights  the  besiegers  had  so  far  relaxed  their 
vigilance  as  to  retire  under  cover  of  the  towers,  leaving  the 
intermediate  spaces  unguarded  ;  and  it  was  upon  this  omission 
that  the  plan  of  escape  was  founded.  The  Plataeans  prepared 
ladders  of  a  proper  height  to  scale  the  blockading  double  wall, 
ascertaining  its  height  by  repeatedly  counting  the  ranges  of 
bricks,  which  were  near  enough  for  them  to  discern,  and  not 
effectually   covered   with   whitewash.      On   a  cold   and    dark 

1  Thucyd.  iii.  19.  ph6n,  Hellen.  ii.  4,  19 ;  Herodot.  ix. 

*  Thucyd.  iii.  SO.    Compare  Xeno-    U7  ;  Plutarcli,  Aratns.  c.  26. 
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December  night,  amidst  rain,  aleet,  and  a  roaring  wind,  they 
marched  fortii  from  the  gates,  lightly  armed,  some  few  with 
shields  and  spears,  but  most  of  them  with  breastplates,  javelins, 
and  bows  and  arrows.  The  right  foot  was  naked,  but  the  left 
foot  shod,  so  as  to  give  to  it  a  more  assured  footing  on  the 
muddy  ground.^  Taking  care  to  sally  out  with  the  wind  in  their 
faces  and  at  such  a  distance  from  each  other  as  to  prevent  any 
clattering  of  arms,  they  crossed  the  inner  ditch  and  reached  the 
foot  of  the  waU  without  being  discovered.  The  ladders,  borne 
in  the  van,  were  immediately  planted,  and  Ammeas  son  of 
Eoroebus,  followed  by  eleven  others  armed  only  with  a  short 
swoid  and  breastplate,  mounted  the  wall :  others  armed  with 
spears  followed  him,  their  shields  being  carried  and  handed  to 
them  when  on  the  top  by  comrades  behind.  It  was  the  duty  of 
this  first  company  to  master  and  maintain  the  two  towers  right 
and  left,  so  as  to  keep  the  intermediate  space  free  for  passing  over. 
This  was  successfully  done,  the  guards  in  both  towers  being 
surprised  and  slain,  without  alarming  the  remaining  besiegers. 
Many  of  the  Plateeans  had  already  reached  the  top  of  the  wall, 
when  the  noise  of  a  tile  accidentally  knocked  down  by  one  of 
them  betrayed  what  was  passing.  Immediately  a  general  clamour 
was  raised,  alarm  was  given,  and  the  awakened  garrison  rushed 
up  from  beneath  to  the  top  of  the  waU,  yet  not  knowing  where 
the  enemy  was  to  be  found ;  a  perplexity  further  increased  by 
the  PlatSBans  in  the  town,  who  took  this  opportunity  of  making 
a  false  attack  on  the  opposite  side.  Amidst  such  confusion  and 
darkness,  the  blockading  detachment  could  not  tell  where  to 
direct  their  blows,  and  all  remained  at  their  poets,  except  a 
reserve  of  300  men,  kept  constantly  in  readiness  for  special 
emergencies,  who  marched  out  and  patroled  the  outside  of  the 
ditch  to  intercept  any  fugitives  from  within.  At  the  same  time, 
fire-signals  wei'e  raised  to  warn  their  allies  at  Thebes.    But  here 


1  Thacyd.  UL  22.     Dr.  Arnold,  in  Arnold  would  also  be  admissible.  The 

his  note,  constroes  this  passage  as  naked  foot  is  very  liable  to  slip  in 

if   the  right  or  bare   foot  were    the  the  mad,  and  might  easily  l>e  reudere<i 

Uatt   likely  to  slip  in  the  mud.  and  less  liable,  by  aaudals  or  covering  par- 

(he  left  or  shod  foot  the  dumc  HkelT.  ticularly  adapted    to   that    purpose. 

The  Scholiast  and   Wasse    maintain  Besides,  Wasse  remarks  Justly,  that 

the  opposite  opinion,   which  is  cer-  the  warrior  who  is  to  use  his  right  aim 

tainly    the    more    obrious    sense    of  requires  to  have  his  ^/t  foot  firmly 

the  text,   though  the  sense  of  Dr.  planted. 
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again  the  Platseans  in  the  town  had  foreseen  and  prepared  fire- 
signals  on  their  part,  which  they  hoisted  forthwith  in  order  to 
depiive  this  telegraphic  communication  of  all  special  meaning.^ 

Meanwhile  the  escaping  Plataeans,  masters  of  the  two  adjoining 
Half  of  the  ^wers  —  on  the  the  top  of  which  some  of  them 
garj^n  of  mounted,  while  others  held  the  doorway  through, 
escapes  to  60  as  to  repel  with  spears  and  darts  all  approach  of 
Athens.  ^^^  blockaders  —  prosecuted  their  flight  without 
interruption  over  the  space  between,  shoving  down  the  battle- 
ments in  order  to  make  it  more  level  and  plant  a  greater  number 
of  ladders.  In  this  manner  they  all  successively  got  over  and 
crossed  the  outer  ditch.  Every  man,  immediately  after  crossing, 
stood  ready  on  the  outer  bank  with  bow  and  javelin  to  repel 
assailants  and  maintain  safe  passages  for  his  comrades  in  the  rear. 
At  length  when  all  had  descended,  there  remained  the  last  and 
greatest  difficulty — the  escape  of  those  who  occupied  the  two 
towers  and  kept  the  interm^iate  portion  of  wall  free ;  yet  even 
this  was  accomplished  successfully  and  witliout  loss.  The  outer 
ditch  was  found  embarrassing — so  full  of  water  from  the  rain  as 
to  be  hardly  fordable,  yet  with  thin  ice  on  it  also,  from  a  previous 
frost ;  for  the  storm,  which  in  other  respects  was  the  main  help 
to  their  escape,  here  retarded  their  passage  of  the  ditch  by  an 
imusual  accumulation  of  water.  It  was  not  however  until  all 
had  crossed  except  the  defenders  of  the  towers — who  were  yet 
descending  and  scrambling  through — that  the  Peloponnesian  re- 
serve of  300  were  seen  approaching  the  spot  with  torches.  Their 
unshielded  right  side  being  turned  towards  the  ditch,  the 
Plat^eans,  already  across  and  standing  on  th^  bank,  immediately 
assailed  them  with  arrows  and  javelins — in  which  the  torches 

1  ThucycL  i^  22.    ^pvKroi  t«  ifpovrc  would  be  hoisted,  so  as  to  confoand 

U  rac  ei}/3af  iroA<)uoi,  &C.     It  would  its   meaning— oitak    oao^q    T«    <rqitMia 

seem    by    this    statement    that    the*  ^.    .    .    . 

blockaders  must  have  been  often  in       Compare  iii.  80.     I  agree  with  the 

the  habit  of  transmitting  intelligence  general  opinion  stated  in  Dr.  Arnold's 

to  Thdbes  by  means  of  fire-signals ;  note  respecting  these  fire-signals,  and 

each  particuJar  combination  of  li^ts  even  think  that  it  might  have  been 

havinfmore  or  less  of  a  special  mean-  sustained  more  strongly, 
ing.    The  Plateeans  had  ODserved  this.        "  Non  enim  (obserree  Cicero  in  the 

and  foresaw  that  the  same  means  would  fifth   oration  against  Verres,  c  S6X 

be  used  on  the  night  of  the  outbreak,  sicuteratnuper  consuetude,  pnedonum 

to  bring  assistance  from  ThAbes  forth-  adventum  significabat  iptu  i  tpteuid 

with.     If  they  had  not  observed  it  «u(»^(Uw«  aid  (umuto;  sed  flamma  ex  ipeo 

b^ortf  they  could  not  have  prepu^  incendio  navium  et  calamitatem  accep- 

for  the  moment  when  the  new  signal  tarn  et  peiiculum  reliquum  nuntiabat.** 
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enabled  them  to  take  tolerable  aim,  while  the  Pelopomiesians  on 
their  side  conld  not  distinguish  their  enemies  in  the  dark,  and 
had  no  previous  knowledge  of  their  position.  They  were  thus 
held  in  check  until  the  rearmost  Platieans  had  surmounted  the 
difficulties  of  the  passage ;  after  which  the  whole  body  stole  off 
as  speedily  as  they  could,  taking  at  first  the  road  towards  Thebes, 
while  their  pursuers  were  seen  with  their  torch-lights  following 
the  opposite  direction,  on  the  road  which  led  by  the  heights  called 
Dryoe-Eephalso  to  Athens.  After  having  marched  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  on  the  road  to  Thibes  (leaving  the  chapel  of 
the  Hero  Androkrat^  on  their  right  hand),  the  fugitives  quitted 
it,  and  striking  to  the  eastward  towards  £rythr»  and  Hysise,  soon 
found  themselves  in  safety  among  the  mountains  which  separate 
BcBotia  from  Attica  at  that  point :  from  whence  they  passed  into 
the  glad  harbour  and  refuge  of  Athens.^ 

Two  hundred  and  twelve  brave  men  thus  emerged  to  life  and 
liberty,  breaking  loose  from  that  impending  fate  which  too  soon 
overtook  the  remainder,  and  preservmg  for  future  times  the 
genuine  breed  and  honourable  traditions  of  Platsea.  One  man 
alone  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  brink  of  the  outer  ditch,  while  a 
few,  who  had  enrolled  themselves  originally  for  the  enterpiise, 
lost  courage  and  returned  in  despair  even  from  the  foot  of  the 
inner  wall,  telling  their  comrades  within  that  the  whole  band 
had  perished.  Accordingly,  at  daybreak,  the  Plati^eans  within 
sent  out  a  herald  to  solicit  a  truce  for  burial  of  the  dead  bodies, 
and  it  was  only  by  the  answer  made  to  this  request  that  they 
learnt  the  actual  truth.  The  description  of  this  memorable 
outbreak  exhibits  not  less  daring  in  the  execution  than  skill  and 
foresight  in  the  design,  and  is  the  more  interesting;,  inasmuch  as 
the  men  who  thus  worked  out  their  salvation  were  precisely  the 
bravest  men,  who  best  deserved  it 

Meanwhile  Pach&  and  the  Athenians  kept  Mitylene  closely 
blocked  up:  the  provisions  were  nearly  exhausted,  and  the 
besieged  were  already  beginning  to  think  of  capitulation,  when 
their  spirits  were  raised  by  the  arrival  of  the  Lacedsemonian 
envoy  Salsethus,  who  had  landed  at  Pyrrlia  on  the  west  of  Lesbos, 
and  contrived  to  steal  in  through  a  ravine  which  obstructed 

1  Thocyd.  UL  U.  I>iod6nis  (xU.  60)  givM  a  brief  tommary  of  these  facts, 
without  either  nofelty  or  liTeliness. 
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the  continuity  of  the  blockading  wall  (about  February,  427  B.C.). 
He  encouraged  the  Mitylena^ans  to  hold  out,  assuring 
Blockade  of  them  that  a  Pdoponnesian  fleet  under  Alkidas  was 
on  the  point  of  setting  out  to  assist  them,  and  that 
Attica  would  be  forthwith  invaded  by  the  general 
Peloponnesian  army.  His  own  arrival,  also,  and  his 
stay  in  the  town,  was  in  itself  no  small  encourage- 
ment :  we  shall  see  hereafter,  when  we  come  to  the 
siege  of  Syracuse  by  the  Athenians,  how  much  might 
&thei2Se-  <^®P®^^^  ^pon  the  presence  of  one  single  Spartan, 
dsemonians,  All  thought  of  surrender  was  accordingly  abandoned, 
thither  and  the  Mitylenseans  awaited  with  impatience  the 
Sairethus.  arrival  of  Alkidas,  who  started  from  Peloponnesus 
at  the  beginning  of  April,  with  forty-two  triremes;  while  the 
Lacedaemonian  aimy  at  the  same  time  invaded  Attica,  in  order 
to  keep  the  attention  of  Athens  fully  employed.  Their  ravages 
on  this  occasion  were  more  diligent,  searching,  and  destructive  to 
the  country  than  before,  and  were  continued  the  longer  because 
they  awaited  the  arrival  of  news  from  Lesbos.  But  no  news 
reached  them,  their  stock  of  provisions  was  exhausted,  and  the 
army  was  obliged  to  break  up.^ 
The  tidings  which  at  length  arrived  proved  very  imsatisfactory. 
Salsethus  and  the  Mitylenseans  had  held  out  until  their  provi- 
sions  were  completely  exhausted,  but  neither  relief  nor 
holds  out  encouragement  reached  them  from  Peloponnesus.  At 
^iui'm«  length  even  Salsethus  became  convinced  that  no  relief 
!SS"^  would  come ;  he  projected,  therefore,  as  a  last  hope, 
arms  all  the  a  desperate  attack  upon  the  Athenians  and  their  wbR 
^tyiSni  of  blockade.  For  this  purpose  he  distributed  full 
^of»  general  panoplies  among  the  mass  of  the  people,  or  commons, 
people  who  had  hitherto  been  without  them,  having  at  beet 

joS!!^       nothing  more  than  bows  or  javelins.' 

city  is  But  he  had  not  sufficiently  calculated  the  conse- 

surrendered  i.  .i  .      .  »«       •«».     , 

to  Athens  at  Quences  of  this  important  step.     The  Mitylenaean 

discretion,     multitude,  living  under  an  oligarchical  government, 
had  no  interest  in  the  present  contest,  which  had  been  onder- 


rhncyd.  iii.  26,  20.  hwKl^ti  rhr  ^fiov,  vp6r9po¥  ^tAbv  •rr«, 

^  3  Ihucyd.   liL   27.      6  IdXatfos,   mX    m  iw^iitv  rote  '\$qyaioiU 
avrhi  ov  vpoai^xofiMVOt  <ti   rat  vovf, 
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taken  without  any  appeal  to  their  opinion.  They  had  no  reaaon 
for  aYersion  to  Athens,  seeing  that  they  suffered  no  practical 
grievance  from  the  Athenian  alliance ;  and  (to  repeat  what  has 
been  remarked  in  the  early  portion  of  this  volume)  we  find  that 
even  among  the  subject  allies  (to  say  nothing  of  a  privileged  ally 
like  MitylSne),  the  bulk  of  the  citizens  were  never  forward, 
sometimes  positively  reluctant,  to  revolt  The  Mitylensean 
oligarchy  had  revolted,  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  practical 
wrongs,  because  tbey  desired  an  uncontrolled  town-autonomy  as 
well  as  security  for  its  continuance.  But  this  was  a  feeling  to 
which  the  people  were  naturally  strangers,  having  no  share  in 
the  government  of  their  own  town,  and  being  kept  dead  and 
passive,  as  it  was  the  interest  of  the  oligarchy  that  they  should 
be,  in  respect  to  political  sentiment  A  Grecian  oligarchy  might 
obtain  from  its  people  quiet  submission  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances ;  but  if  ever  it  required  energetic  effort,  the  genuine 
devotion  under  which  alone  such  effort  could  be  given  was  found 
wanting.  The  Mitylensean  Demos,  so  soon  as  they  found  them- 
selves strengthened  and  ennobled  by  the  possession  of  heavy 
armour,  refused  obedience  to  the  orders  of  Salsthus  for  marching 
out  and  imperilling  their  lives  in  a  desperate  struggle.  They 
were  under  the  belief — not  unnatural  under  the  secrecy  of  public 
affiurs  habitually  practised  by  an  oligarchy,  but  which  assuredly 
the  Athenian  Demos  would  have  been  too  well-informed  to 
entertain— that  their  governors  were  starving  them,  and  had 
concealed  stores  of  provisions  for  themselves.  Accordingly,  the 
first  use  which  they  made  of  their  arms  was  to  demand  that 
these  concealed  stores  should  be  brought  out  and  foiirly  appor- 
tioned to  all ;  threatening,  unless  their  demand  was  complied 
with  at  once,  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  Athenians  and 
surrender  the  city.  The  ruling  Mitylenteans,  unable  to  prevent 
this,  but  foreseeing  that  it  would  be  their  irretrievable  ruin, 
preferred  the  chance  of  negotiating  themselves  for  a  capitulation. 
It  was  agreed  with  Pach^  that  the  Athenian  armament  should 
enter  into  possession  of  MitylSnd ;  that  the  fate  of  its  people  and 
city  should  be  left  to  the  Athenian  assembly,  and  that  the 
Mitylenseans  should  send  envoys  to  Athens  to  plead  their  cause  : 
until  the  return  of  these  envoys,  Pach^  engaged  that  no  one 
should  be  either  killed,  or  put  in  diains,  or  sold  into  slaveiy. 
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Kothing  was  said  about  Salsethus,  who  hid  himself  as  well  as  he 
could  in  the  city.  In  spite  of  the  guarantee  received  from 
Pach^  so  great  was  the  alarm  of  those  Mitylenseans  who  had 
chiefly  instigated  the  revolt,  that  when  he  actually  took  pos- 
session of  the  city,  they  threw  themselves  as  suppliants  upon  the 
altars  for  protection.  But  being  induced  by  his  assurances  to 
quit  their  sanctuary,  they  were  placed  in  the  Lsland  of  TenedoB 
ontil  answer  should  be  received  from  Athens.^ 

Having  thus  secured  possession  of  Mitylln^  Pach^  sent  round 
some  triremes  to  the  other  side  of  the  island,  and  easily  captured 
Antissa.  But  before  he  had  time  to  reduce  the  two  remaining 
towns  of  Pynha  and  Eresus,  he  received  news  which  forced  him 
to  turn  his  attention  elsewhere. 

To  the  astonishment  of  every  one,  the  Peluponnesian  fleet  of 
The  Polo.  Alkidas  was  seen  on  the  coast  of  looia.  It  ought  to 
ponnesian  }^y^  jje^j^  there  much  earlier  ;  and  had  Alkidas  been 
Alkidas  a  man  of  energy,  it  would  have  reached  Mitylend  even 
to?c«iJf  ^^ore  the  surrender  of  the  city.  But  the  Pelo- 
^'to^lih"  ponnesians,  when  about  to  advance  into  the  Athenian 
ment  and  waters  and  brave  the  Athenian  fleet,  were  under  the 
Jjfj5^]j^^  same  impression  of  conscious  weakness  and  timidity 
creates.  (especially  since  the  victories  of  Phormio  in  the 
preceding  year)  as  that  which  beset  land-troops  when  marching 
up  to  attack  the  Lacedsemonian  heavy-armed.*  Alkidas,  though 
unobstructed  by  the  Athenians,  who  were  not  aware  of  his 
departure — ^though  pressed  to  hasten  forward  by  Lesbian  and 
Ionian  exiles  on  board,  and  aided  by  expert  pilots  from  those 
Samian  exiles  who  had  established  themselves  at  Ansa'  on  the 
Asiatic  continent,  and  acted  as  zealous  enemies  of  Athens — 
nevertheless,  instead  of  sailing  straight  to  Lesbos,  lingered  first 
near  Peloponnesus,  next  at  the  island  of  Delos,  making  capture 
of  private  vessels  with  their  crews  ;  until  at  length,  on  reaching 
the  islands  of  Ikarus  and  Mykonus,  he  heard  the  unwelcome 
tidings  that  the  besieged  town  had  capitulated.  Not  at  first 
crediting  the  report^  he  sailed  onward  to  Embaton,  in  the 
Erythraean  territory,  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  where  he  found 
the  news  confirmed.    As  only  «even  days  had  elapsed  since  the 

1  Thncyd.  iit  28.  luvot  ws  ivl  Aoiccdatfioriovf. 

3  Thucyd.  iv.  U.    rg  yvuiin  MovA«-        3  Xhucyd.  It.  75. 
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capitulation  had  been  concluded,  Teutiaplus,  an  Eleian  captain 
in  the  fleet,  strenuously  urged  the  daring  project  of  sailing  on 
forthwith,  and  surprising  Mityldml  by  night  in  its  existing 
unsettled  condition :  no  preparation  would  have  been  made  for 
receiving  them,  and  there  was  good  chance  that  the  Athenians 
might  be  suddenly  overpowered,  the  Mitylenaeans  again  armed, 
aid  the  town  recovered. 

Such  a  proposition,  which  was  indeed  something  more  than 
daring,  did  not  suit  the  temper  of  Alkidas.  Nor  could  he  be 
induced  by  the  solicitation  of  the  exiles  to  fix  and  fortify  himself 
either  in  any  port  of  Ionia  or  in  the  ^olic  town  of  Eym^,  so  as 
to  afford  support  and  countenance  to  such  subjects  of  the 
Athenian  empire  as  were  disposed  to  revolt;  though  he  was 
confidently  assured  that  many  of  them  would  revolt  on  his 
proclamation,  and  that  the  satrap  Pissuthn^  of  Sardis  would 
help  him  to  defray  the  expense.  Having  been  sent  for  the 
express  purpose  of  relieving  MitylSn^,  Alkidas  believed  himself 
interdicted  from  any  other  project  He  determined  to  return  to 
Peloponn^us  at  once,  dreading  nothing  so  much  as  the  pursuit 
of  Paches  and  the  Athenian  fleet  From  Embaton  accordingly 
he  started  on  his  return,  coasting  southward  along  Asia  Minor  as 
far  as  Ephesus.  But  the  prisoners  taken  in  his  voyage  were  now 
an  encumbrance  to  his  flight;  and  their  number  was  not  in- 
considerable, since  all  the  merchant  vessels  in  his  route  had 
approached  the  fleet  without  suspicion,  believing  it  to  be  Athe- 
nian :  a  Peloponnesian  fleet  near  the  coast  of  Ionia  was  as  yet 
something  uidieard  of  and  incredible  To  get  rid  of  his  prisoners, 
Alkidas  stopped  at  Myonn^us  near  Te6s,  and  there  put  to  death 
the  greater  number  of  them — a  barbu'ous  proce^ing  which 
excited  lively  indignation  among  the  neighbouring  Ionic  cities 
to  which  they  belonged ;  insomuch  that  when  he  reached  Ephesus, 
the  Samian  exiles  dwelling  at  Ansea,  who  had  come  forward  so 
actively  to  help  him,  sent  him  a  spirited  remonstrance,  reminding 
him  that  the  slaughter  of  men  neither  engaged  in  war,  nor 
enemies,  nor  even  connected  with  Athens  except  by  constraint, 
was  disgraceful  to  one  who  came  forth  as  the  liberator  of  Qreece, 
and  that  if  he  persisted  he  would  convert  his  friends  into 
enemies,  not  his  enemies  into  friends.  So  keenly  did  Alkidas 
feel  this  animadversion,  that  he  at  once  liberated  the  remainder 

5—11 
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of  his  prisoners,  several  of  them  CliiaDS,  and  then  departed  from 
Ephesus,  taking  his  course  across  sea  towards  KrSte  and  Pelo- 
ponnesus. After  much  delay  off  the  coast  of  KrSte  from  stormy 
weather,  which  harassed  and  dispersed  his  fleet,  he  at  length 
reached  in  safety  the  harbour  of  KyllSnd  in  Elis,  where  his 
scattered  ships  were  ultimately  reunited.^ 

Thus  inglorious  was  the   voyage  of  the  first  Peloponnesian 
p^j^^  admiral  who  dared  to  enter  that  Ma^-e  clavsum  which 

after  the  passed  for  a  portion  of  the  territory  of  Athens.^  But 
MRylfinA  though  he  achieved  little,  his  mere  presence  excited 
puriUM  Uie  everywhere  not  less  dismay  than  astonishment ;  for 
Aikidas,  the  lonic  towns  were  all  unfortified,  and  Alkidas 
returns  to  might  take  and  sack  any  one  of  them  by  sudden 
«iB°w?5umt  ^^^®*^^^*>  ^^^^  though  unable  to  hold  it  permanently. 
hayiM  done  Pressing  messages  reached  Paches  from  Ery thras  and 
any  mng.  ^^^^  several  other  places,  while  the  Athenian 
triremes  called  Paralus  and  Salaminia  (the  privileged  vessels 
which  usually  carried  public  and  sacred  deputations)  had  them- 
selves seen  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  anchored  at  Ikarus,  and 
brought  him  the  same  intelligence.  Pachas,  having  his  hands 
now  free  by  the  capture  of  MitylenS,  set  forth  immediately  in 
pursuit  of  the  intruder,  whom  he  chased  as  far  as  the  island  of 
Patmos.  It  was  there  ascertained  that  Alkidas  had  finully  dis- 
appeared from  the  eastern  waters,  and  the  Athenian  admiral, 
though  he  would  have  rejoiced  to  meet  the  Peloponnesian  fleet 
in  the  open  sea,  accounted  it  fortunate  that  they  had  not  taken 
up  a  position  in  some  Asiatic  harbour — ^in  which  case  it  would 
have  been  necesssary  for  him  to  undertake  a  troublesome  and 
tedious  blockade,'  besides  all  the  chances  of  revolt  among  the 
Athenian  dependencies.  We  shall  see  how  much,  in  this 
respect,  depended  upon  the  personal  character  of  the  Lacedae- 
monian commander,  when  we  come  hereafter  to  the  expedition 
of  Brasidas. 


1  Thncjrd.  UL  82.  83—69.  We  see  that  the  sea  is  here  reckoned 

8  Thucyd.  v.  M.    'Apycioi  «'  iXB6vrtK  as  a  portion  of  the  Athenian  territory  ; 

troft    *K$tiyaioiy%  imciAovy  ort  yeypo^*  and  even  the  portion  uf  sea  near  to 

lUvov  iv  Tat«  ffvordoif  5id  rq«  <av  Peloponnesus,  much  mure  that  on  the 

rmv  UaoTovt  /iri  i^v  voAcfiiovf  JcUvat,  coastof  Ionia. 
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Od  his  retain  from  Patmos  to  MitylSnd,  Pach^  was  induced 
to  stop  at  Notiam  by  the  solicitations  of  some  exiles,   p^^^  at 

Notium  was  the  port  of  Kolophon,  from  which  it  was  Notiam— 

,.    ,,.  Tx  .  i.  Ai^         1      he  captures 

at  some  little  distance,  as  Peir»us  was  from  Athens.^  the  place- 
About  three  years  before,  a  violent  internal  dissen-  Jowda 
sion  had  taken  place  in  Kolophon,  and  one  of  the  j^PfiJer 
parties,  invoking  the  aid  of  the  Persian  Itamanes  (seem-  of  the 
ingly  one  of  the  generals  of  the  satrap  Pissuthn^s),  had  8*"^^»*- 
placed  him  in  possession  of  the  tovm ;  whereupon  the  opposite 
party,  forced  to  retire,  had  established  itself  separately  and  inde- 
pendently at  Notium.  But  the  Eolophonians  who  remained  in 
the  town  soon  contrived  to  procure  a  party  in  Notium,  whereby 
they  were  enabled  to  regain  possession  of  it,  through  the  aid  of  a 
body  of  Arcadian  mercenaries  in  the  service  of  Pissuthn^  These 
Arcadians  formed  a  standing  garrison  at  Notium,  in  which  they 
occupied  a  separate  citadel  or  fortified  space,  while  the  town 
became  again  attached  as  harbour  to  Eolophdn.  A  considerable 
body  of  exiles,  however,  expelled  on  that  occasion,  now  invoked 
the  aid  of  Paches  to  reinstate  them,  and  to  expel  the  Arcadians. 
On  reaching  the  place,  the  Athenian  general  prevailed  upon 
Hippias  the  Arcadian  captain  to  come  forth  to  a  parley,  under 
the  promise  that,  if  nothing  mutually  satisfactory  could  be 
settled  he  would  again  replace  him  "safe  and  sound"  in  the 
fortification.  But  no  sooner  had  the  Arcadian  come  forth  to  this 
parley,  than  Pach^  causing  him  to  be  detained  under  guard,  but 
without  fetters  or  ill-usage,  immediately  attacked  the  fortification 
while  the  garrison  were  relying  on  the  armistice,  carried  it  by 
storm,  and  put  to  death  both  the  Arcadians  and  the  Persians 
who  were  found  within.  Having  got  possession  of  the  fortifica- 
tion, he  next  brought  Hippias  again  into  it — "  safe  and  sound," 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  convention,  which  was  thus  literally 
performed — and  then  immediately  afterwards  caused  him  to  be 
shot  with  arrows  and  javelins.  Of  this  species  of  fraud,  founded 
on  literal  performance  and  real  violation  of  an  agreement,  there 
are  various  examples  in  Grecian  history ;  but  nowhere  do  we 
r«ul  of  a  more  flagitious  combination  of  deceit  and  cruelty  than 
the  behaviour  of  PachSs  at  Notium.     How  it  was  noticed  at 

1  The  diiseiiaioiis  between  Notinm  and  Kolopb6n  are  noticed  by  Ari«tot 
Politic.  ▼.  3,  2. 
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Athens,  we  do  not  know  ;  yet  we  remark,  not  without  surprise, 
that  Thucydid^  recounts  it  plainly  and  calmly,  without  a  single 
word  of  comment* 

Notium  was  now  separated  from  Kolophdn,  and  placed  in 
possession  of  those  Kolophooians  who  were  opposed 
recoioaized  to  the  Persian  supremacy  in  the  upper  town.  But  as 
Athens  u  ^^  ^^  been,  down  to  this  time,  a  mere  appendage  of 
a  separate  Koloph6n  and  not  a  separate  town,  the  Athenians 
soon  afterwards  sent  CEkists,  and  performed  for  it  the 
ceremonies  of  colonization  according  to  their  own  laws  and 
customs,  inviting  from  every  quai-ter  the  remaining  exiles  of 
KolophOn,"  Whether  any  new  settlers  went  from  Athens  itself 
does  not  appear.  But  the  step  was  intended  to  confer  a  sort  of 
Hellenic  citizenship  and  recognized  collective  personality  on  the 
new-bom  town  of  Notium  ;  without  which  neither  its  Thedry  or 
solemn  deputation  would  have  been  admitted  to  offer  public 
sacrifice,  nor  its  private  citizens  to  contend  for  the  prize  at 
Olympic  and  other  great  festivals. 

Having  cleared  the  Asiatic  waters  from  the  enemies  of  Athens, 
Paches  returned  to  Lesbos,  reduced  the  towns  of 
^ds^  Pyrrha  and  Eresus,  and  soon  found  himself  so  com- 
Athens  pletely  master  both  of  Mityl^nS  and  the  whole  island 

thousand  as  to  be  able  to  send  home  the  larger  part  of  his 
prironer^  force ;  carrying  with  them  as  prisoners  those  Mityle- 
the  persons  naeans  who  had  been  deposited  in  Tenedoe,  as  well 
concerned  as  Others  prominently  implicated  in  the  late  revolt,  to 
revolt,^  the  number  altogether  of  rather  more  than  a  thousand. 
SS*^th^*^  The  Lacedaemonian  Saliethus,  being  recently  detected 
in  his  place  of  concealment,  was  included  among  the 
prisoners  transmitted. 

Upon  the  fate  of  these  prisoners  the  Athenians  had  now  to 
Important  pronounce.  They  entered  upon  the  discussion  in  a 
jjftS?  temper  of   extreme    wrath  and   vengeance.    As  to 

^**»«'^*f  Salsethus,  their  resolution  to  put  him  to  death  was 
upon  the  unanimous  and  immediate.  They  turned  a  deaf  ear 
Jl^J^*°*  to  his  promises,  assuredly  delusive,  of  terminating 
prisoners.       the  blockade  of  Plateea,  in  case  his  life  weie  spared. 

1  Thucyd.  111.  84. 

s  Thucyd.  ilL  84 ;  C.  A.  Pertz,  Ck>iophciiiaea,  p.  86.    (Udttfc^en.  1848. 
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What  to  do  with  Mityl^nd  and  its  inhabitants  wss  a  point  more 
doubtful,  and  was  submitted  to  fonual  debate  in  the  public 
assembly. 

It  is  in  this  debate  that  Thucydides  first  takes  notice  of  Kledn, 
who  is  however  mentioned  by  Plutarch  as  nsing  into  First 
importance  some  few  years  earlier,  during  the  life-  SSS^by*** 
time  of  Perikl^  Under  the  great  increase  of  trade  ^nmcydfafia 
and  population  in  Athens  and  Peirseus  during  the  ofpoliti- 
last  forty  years,  a  new  class  of  politicians  seems  to  ^JiJi^he 
haye  grown  up  :  men  engaged  in  various  descriptions  belong^ 
of  trade  and  manufacture,  who  began  to  rival  more  or  less  in 
importance  the  ancient  families  of  Attic  proprietors.  This 
change  was  substantially  analogous  to  that  which  took  place  in 
the  cities  of  Mediaeval  Europe,  when  the  merchants  and  traders 
of  the  various  guilds  gradually  came  to  compete  with,  and  ulti- 
mately supplanted,  the  patrician  families  in  whom  the  supremacy 
had  originally  resided.  In  Athens,  persons  of  ancient  family  and 
station  enjoyed  at  this  time  no  political  privilege— since  through 
the  reforms  of  Ephialt^  and  Perikles  the  political  constitution 
had  become  thoroughly  democratical.  But  they  still  continued 
to  form  the  two  highest  classes  in  the  Solonian  census  founded 
on  property — the  Pentakosiomedimni,  and  the  Hippeis  or 
ELnights.  New  men  enriched  by  trade  doubtless  got  into  these 
classes,  but  probably  only  in  minority,  and  imbibed  the  feeling 
of  the  class  as  they  found  it,  instead  of  bringing  into  it  any  new 
spirit.  Now  an  individual  Athenian  of  this  class,  though  without 
anv  legal  title  to  preference,  yet  when  he  stood  forward  as  can- 
didate for  political  influence,  continued  to  be  decidedly  preferred 
and  welcomed  by  the  social  sentiment  at  Athens,  which  preserved 
in  its  spontaneous  sympathies  distinctions  effaced  from  the  politi- 
cal code.^  Besides  this  place  ready  prepared  for  him  in  the 
public  sympathy,  especially  advantageous  at  the  outset  of 
political  life,  he  found  himself  further  borne  up  by  the  family 
connexions,  associations,  and  political  clubs,  &c.,  which  exei*cised 
very  great  influence  both  on  the  politics  and  judicature  of  Athens, 
and  of  which  he  became  a  member  as  a  matter  of  course.     Such 


1  Thucyd.  v.  43.     'AAxi^tcUhff — aviip    Compare  Xtmoph6D,  MeiuorabiL  i.  2, 
IjAtctf  fktv  Stif  iri  Tore  v4o%y  in  iy  a^Xji     25  ;  lli.  6,  1. 
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advantages  were  doubtless  only  auxiliary,  carrying  a  man  up  to 
a  certain  point  of  influence,  but  leaving  him  to  achieve  the  rest 
by  his  own  personal  qualities  and  capacity.  But  their  effect  was 
nevertheless  very  real,  and  those  who,  without  possessing  them, 
met  and  buffeted  him  in  the  public  assembly,  contended  against 
great  disadvantages.  A  person  of  such  low  or  middling  station 
obtained  no  favourable  presumptions  or  indulgence  on  the  part 
of  the  public  to  meet  him  half-way ;  nor  did  he  possess  estab- 
lished connexions  to  encourage  first  successes,  or  help  him  out 
of  early  scrapes.  He  found  others  already  in  possession  of  ascen- 
dency, and  well-disposed  to  keep  down  new  competitors  ;  bo  that 
he  had  to  win  his  own  way  unaided,  from  the  first  step  to  the 
last,  by  qualities  personal  to  himself ;  by  assiduity  of  attendance 
— by  acquaintance  with  business — by  powers  of  striking  speech 
— and  withal  by  unflinching  audacity,  indispensable  to  enable 
him  to  bear  up  against  that  opx>osition  and  enmity  which  he 
would  incur  from  the  high-bom  politicians  and  organized  party- 
clubs,  as  soon  as  he  appeared  to  be  rising  into  importance. 

The  free  march  of  political  and  judicial  affairs  raised  up 
several  such  men,  during  the  years  beginning  and  immediately 
preceding  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Even  during  the  lifetime  of 
Periklls,  they  appear  to  have  risen  in  greater  or  less  numbers. 
But  the  personal  ascendency  of  that  great  man — who  combined 
an  aristocratical  position  with  a  strong  and  genuine  democratical 
sentiment,  and  an  enlarged  intellect  rarely  found  attached  to 
either— impressed  a  peculiar  character  on  Athenian  politics. 
The  Athenian  world  was  divided  into  his  partisans  and  his 
opponents,  among  each  of  whom  there  were  individuals  high- 
bom  and  low-bora — though  the  aristocratical  party  properly  so- 
called,  the  majority  of  wealthy  and  high -bom  Athenians,  either 
opposed  or  disliked  him.  It  is  about  two  years  after  his  death 
Eukratds  ^^*^  ^®  begin  to  hear  of  a  new  class  of  politicians — 
Kle6n,  *  Eukrat^  the  rope-seller— Kleon,  the  leather-seller — 
^er-  *  Lysiklls,  the  sheep-seller — Hyperbolus,  the  lamp- 
bolus,  Ac.  maker  :^  the  two  first  of  whom  must,  however,  have 
been  already  well  known  as  speakers  in  the  Ekklesia  even  during 


1  Aristophan.   Eqoit  180  te?.,  and    Banke,  Commentat.  de  Vit4  Aristo- 
choUa;  Enpolis,  Demi,  Fmpni.  xv.  p.      "     •  • 

466,  ed.  Meineke.    See  the  remarks  in 
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the  lifetime  of  Perikl^    Among  them  all  the  moet  distinguiahed 
was  Kle6n,  son  of  Elesenatos. 

Rleon  acquired  his  first  importance  among  the  speakers 
against  Perikles,  so  that  he  would  thus  obtain  for  character 
himself  daring  his  early  political  career,  the  coun-  ofKlefin. 
tenance  of  the  numerous  and  aristocratical  anti-Perikleans.  He 
is  described  bj  Thucydid^  in  general  terms  as  a  person  of  the 
most  violent  temper  and  character  in  Athens — as  being  dishonest 
in  his  calumnies,  and  virulent  in  hie  invective  and  accusation.^ 
Aristophan^  in  his  comedy  of  the  Knights,  reproduces  these 
features  with  others  new  and  distinct,  as  weU  as  with  exaggerated 
details,  comic,  satirical,  and  contemptuous.  His  comedy  depicts 
Kledn  in  the  point  of  view  in  which  he  would  appear  to  the 
knights  of  Athens — a  leather-dresser,  smelling  of  the  tan-yard — a 
low-bom  brawler,  terrifying  opponents  by  the  violence  of  his 
criminations,  the  loudness  of  his  voice,  the  impudence  of  his 
gestures — ^moreover  as  venal  in  his  politics — ^threatening  men 
with  accusations  and  then  receiving  money  to  withdraw  them— a 
robber  of  the  public  treasury — ^persecuting  merit  as  weU  as  rank 
— and  courting  the  favour  of  the  assembly  by  the  basest  and 
most  guilty  cajolery.  The  general  attributes  set  forth  by 
ThucydidSs  (apart  from  Aristophan^  who  does  not  profess  to 
write  history),  we  may  reasonably  accept — the  powerful  and 
violent  invective  of  Kledn,  often  dishonest — together  with  his 
self-confidence  and  audacity  in  the  public  assembly.  Men  of  the 
middling  class,  like  Eledn  and  Hyperbolus,  who  persevered  in 
addressing  the  public  assembly  and  trying  to  take  a  leading  part 
in  it,  against  persons  of  greater  family  pretension  than  them- 
selves, were  pretty  sure  to  be  men  of  more  than  usual  audacity. 
Without  this  quality,  they  would  never  have  surmounted  the 
opposition  made  to  them.  It  is  probable  enough  that  they  had 
it  to  a  displeasing  excess — and  even  if  they  bad  not,  the  same 
measure  of  self-assumption,  which  in  Alkibiad^  would  be 
tolerated  from  his  rank  and  station,  would  in  them  pass  for 


1  Thucyd.  iiL  80.     KXi*»v—i»y  koX  it  duction— ftiXivra  5«  ovrot^  irny^  Kkit»v 

ri  oAAa  fiuuirarot  ritv  iroAcrw*',  rw  re  6  KAeoty^ov,  ai^p  iinuiyiyht  itar'  iKti¥or 

hi§Mf  vapawoki/  ir  r^  ^^'  irttfavMrarof .  rbi'  xp6yoy  mv  nal  rw  «rX^tf«t  vitfoywrarof , 

He  also  mentions  Kle6n  a  second  iv.  21— SB ;  also  v.  lO.     KA^mk— Fo/tt^wv 

time  two  yean  afterwards,  but  in  terms  jcaro^aWarcpof  «y  cTvu  Kajcovpywv,  xal 

which  also  seem  to  imply  a  first  intro-  airt<rr^po«  dio/SoAAwv,  &c. 
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insupportable  impudence.  Unhappily  we  liave  no  specimens 
to  enable  us  to  appreciate  the  invectiye  of  Kle6n.  We  cannot 
determine  whether  it  was  more  virulent  than  that  of  Demosthenes 
and  .£schin^  seventy  years  afterwards ;  each  of  those  eminent 
orators  imputing  to  the  other  the  grossest  impudence,  calumny, 
perjury,  corruption,  loud  voice,  and  revolting  audacity  of  manner, 
in  language  which  Ele6n  can  hai-dly  have  surpassed  in  intensity 
of  vituperation,  though  he  doubtless  fell  immeasurably  short  of 
it  in  classical  finish.  Nor  can  we  even  tell  in  what  degree 
Kledn's  denunciations  of  the  veteran  Perikl^  were  fiercer  Uian 
those  memorable  invectives  against  the  old  age  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  with  which  Lord  Chatham's  political  career  opened. 
The  talent  for  invective  possessed  by  Kledn,  employed  first 
against  Perikl^  would  be  counted  as  great  impudence  by  the 
partisans  of  that  illustrious  statesman,  as  well  as  by  impartial 
and  judicious  citizens.  But  among  the  numerous  enemies  of 
Perikles  it  would  be  applauded  as  a  burst  of  patriotic  indigna- 
tion, and  would  procure  for  the  orator  that  extraneous  support 
at  first,  which  would  sustain  him  until  he  acquired  his  personal 
hold  on  the  public  assembly.^ 

By  what  degrees  or  through  what  causes  that  hold  was 
gradually  increased,  we  do  not  know.  At  the  time  when  the 
question  of  Mityl^S  came  on  for  discussion,  it  had  grown  into  a 
sort  of  ascendency  which  Thucydides  describes  by  saying  that 
Kledn  was  "  at  that  time  by  far  the  most  persuasive  speaker  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people".  The  foct  of  Ele6n's  great  power  of 
speech  and  his  capacity  of  handling  public  business  in  a  popular 
manner  is  better  attested  than  anything  else  respecting  him, 
because  it  depends  upon  two  witnesses  both  hostile  to  him — 
ThucydidSs  and  Aristophan^  The  assembly  and  the  dikastery 
were  Eledn*s  theatre  and  holding-ground;  for  the  Athenian 
people  taken  collectively  in  their  place  of  meeting,  and  the 
Athenian  people  taken  individually,  were  not  always  the  same 
person  and  had  not  the  same  mode  of  judgment :  Demos  sitting 
in  the  Pnyx  was  a  different  man  from  Demos  sitting  at  home.s 
The  lofty  combination  of  qualities  possessed  by  PeriklGs  exercised 

I  Plutarch,  Periklte,  c  88.   <v<^v«ro        Periklte  was  6nx9«t«  ai««rt  KAc«ta-> 

6i  Kol  KK4mvt  i^  6ta  riis  «rpb«  iKtlyoy  in  the  wordi  of  t06  comio  author  Her- 

hpyiit  Ti$y  woKiritv  «ropcv<i|Mroc  tit  rtnv  mippUB. 
aiiMarMYMiF.  5  Aristophan.  Eqnit.  76a 
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influence  over  both  one  and  the  other  ;  but  Kle6n  swayed  con- 
siderably the  former,  without  standing  high  in  the  esteem  of  the 
,  latter. 

When  the  fate  of  MitylSnd  and  its  inhabitants  was  submitted 
to  the  Athenian  assembly,  Eledn  took  the  lead  in  the  indignfttion 
discussion.  There  never  was  a  theme  more  perfectly  ^fthemiaM 
suited  to  his  violent  temperament  and  power  of  fierce  5JR*?JL_ 
invective.  Taken  collectively,  the  case  of  MitylSnS  pnnKMdtioii 
presented  a  revolt  as  inexcusable  and  aggravated  as  pJi^deaUi 
any  revolt  could  be.  Indeed  we  have  only  to  read  the  whole 
the  grounds  of  it,  as  set  forth  by  the  Mityleneean  lationof 
speakers  themselves  before  the  Peloponnesians  at  JJ^^^lJJd** 
Olympia,  to  be  satisfied  that  such  a  proceeding,  when  and  passed, 
looked  at  from  the  Athenian  point  of  view,  would  be  supposed  to 
justify,  and  even  to  require,  the  very  highest  pitch  of  indigna- 
tion. The  Mitylenffians  admit  not  only  that  they  have  no  ground 
of  complaint  against  Athens,  but  that  they  have  been  well  and 
honourably  treated  by  her,  with  special  privilege.  But  they  fear 
that  she  may  oppress  them  in  future:  they  hate  the  very 
principle  of  her  empire,  and  eagerly  instigate,  as  well  as  aid,  her 
enemies  to  subdue  her  :  they  select  the  precise  moment  in  which 
she  has  been  worn  down  by  a  fearful  pestilence,  invasion,  and 
cost  of  war.  Nothing  more  than  this  would  be  required  to 
kindle  the  most  intense  wrath  in  the  bosom  of  an  Athenian 
patriot  But  there  was  yet  another  point  which  weighed  as 
much  as  the  I'est,  if  not  moi'e.  The  revolters  had  been  the  first 
to  invite  a  Peloponnesian  fleet  across  the  ^gean,  and  the  first  to 
proclaim,  both  to  Athens  and  her  allies,  the  precarious  tenure  of 
her  empire.'  The  violent  Kleon  would  on  this  occasion  find  in 
the  assembly  an  audience  hardly  less  violent  than  himself,  and 
would  easily  be  able  to  satisfy  them  that  anything  like  mercy  to 
the  Mitylenseans  was  treason  to  Athens.  He  proposed  to  apply 
to  the  captive  city  the  penalties  tolerated  by  the  custom  of  war, 
in  their  harshest  and  fullest  measure :  to  kill  the  whole  Mity- 
lenaean  male  population  of  miditary  age,  probably  about  6000 
persons,  and  to  sell  as  slaves  all  the  women  and  children.'    The 

1  Thucyd.  iH  36.   irpov^wtpdXm  ovK    fact  that  the  number  sent  to  Athens 

UdxiiTTov  riff  6pMn<>  «c.  by  Pachte,  as  foremost  instigators,  was 

31  infer  this  total  number  from  the    rather  more  than  1000  (Thucyd.  iii.  60X 
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proposition,  iliough  strongly  opposed  by  Diodotus  and  others, 
was  sanctioned  and  passed  by  the  assembly,  and  a  trireme  was 
forthwith  despatched  to  Mityl^nS,  enjoining  Pach^  to  put  it  in. 
execution.^ 

Such  a  sentence  was,  in  principle,  nothing  more  than  a  very 
rigorous  application  of  the  received  laws  of  war. 
oT^e  ^^  Not  merely  the  reconquered  rebel,  but  even  the 
ad^Vthe*  prisoner  of  war  (apart  from  any  special  convention) 
decree  is  was  at  the  mercy  of  his  conqueror  to  be  slain,  sold,  or 
E^^  admitted  to  ransom.  We  shall  find  the  Lacedsemonians 

coBwSneS  to  <»rryiiig  out  the  maxim  without  the  smallest  abate- 
reconsider  ment  towards  the  Plataean  prisonersin  the  course  of 
a  very  short  time.  And  doubtless  the  Athenian 
people — so  long  as  they  remained  in  assembly,  under  that 
absorbing  temporary  intensification  of  the  common  and  pre- 
dominant sentiment  which  springs  from  the  mere  fact  of 
multitude — and  so  long  as  they  were  discussing  the  principle  of 
the  case, — ^What  had  MitylSn^  deserved  1 — thought  only  of  this 
view.  Less  than  the  most  rigorous  measure  of  war  (they  would 
conceive)  would  be  inadequate  to  the  wrong  done  by  the  Mity- 
lenseans. 

But  when  the  assembly  broke  up — when  the  citizen,  no  longer 
wound  up  by  sympathizing  companions  and  animated  speakers 
in  the  Pnyx,  subsided  into  the  comparative  quiesence  of  individual 
life — when  the  talk  came  to  be,  not  about  the  propriety  of  passing 
snch  a  resolution,  but  about  the  details  of  executing  it — a  sensible 
change  and  marked  repentance  became  presently  visible.  We 
must  also  recollect — and  it  is  a  principle  of  no  small  moment 
in  human  affairs,  especially  among  a  democratical  people  like 
the  Athenians,  who  stand  charged  with  so  many  resolutions 
passed  and  afterwards  unexecuted — that  the  sentiment  of  wrath 
against  the  Mitylenaians  had  been  really  in  part  discharged  by 
the  mere  passing  of  the  sentence,  quite  apart  from  its  execution ; 
just  as  a  furious  man  relieves  himself  from  overboiling  anger  by 
imprecations  against  others,  which  he  would  himself  shrink  from 
afterwards  realizing.  The  Athenians,  on  the  whole  the  most 
humane  people  in  Greece  (though  humanity,  according  to  our 

The  total  of  iifiitvTts  or  males  of  mili-    six  times  thin  number, 
tary  age  must  have  been  (I  imagine)        ^  Tbucyd.  iii  SO. 
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ideas,  cannot  be  predicated  of  any  Greeks),  became  sensible  that 

they  had  sanctioned  a  cruel  and  frightful  decree.    Even  the 

captain  and  seamen,^  to  whom  it  was  p;iven  to  carry,  set  forth  on 

their  voyage  with  mournful  repugnance.    The  Mitylenaean  envoys 

present  in  Athens  (who  had  probably  been  allowed  to  speak  in 

the  assembly  and  plead  their  own  cause),  together  with  those 

Athenians  who  had  been  proxeni  and  friends  of  Mityl^nS,  and 

the  minority  generally  of  the  previous  assembly,  soon  discerned, 

and  did  their  best  to  foster,  this  repentance ;  which  became 

during  the  course  of  the  same  evening  so  powerful  as  well  as  so 

wide-spread,  that  the  Strat^  acceded  to  the  prayer  of  the  envoys, 

and  convoked  a  fresh  assembly  for  the  morrow  to  reconsider  the 

proceeding.     By  so  doing,  they  committed  an  illegality,  and 

exposed  themselves  to  the  chance  of  impeachment     But  the 

change  of  feeling  among  the  people  was  so  manifest  as  to  overbear 

any  such  scruples.^ 

Though  Thucydid^  has  given  us  only  a  short  summary,  without 

any  speeches,  of  what  passed  in  the  first  assembly, —    ^         ^  , 

Is.    xiV  •.  1.,     ,        .  .  ,       .1     Account  of 

yet  as  to  this  second  assembly,  he  gives  us  at  length   the  second 

the  speeches  both  of  B:ie6n  and  Diodotus— the  two  SJen  by^ 

principal  orators  of  the  first  also.    We  may  be  sure  TTwcy^dAj 

that  this  second  assembly  was  in  all  points  one  of  the  Kle6n  in 

most  interesting  and  anxious  of  the  whole  war ;  and  Se  w«olu. 

though  we  cannot  certainly  determine  what  were  the  ^SLf?^*^^ 

circumstances  which  determined  Thucydid^  in  his 

selection  of  speeches,  yet  this  cause,  as  well  as  the  signal  defeat  of 

Kledn,  whom  he  disliked,  may  probably  be  presumed  to  have 

influenced  him  here. 

That  orator,  coming  forward  to  defend  his  proposition  passed 

on  the  preceding  day,  denounced  in  terms  of  indignation  the 

on  wise  tenderness  and  scruples  of  the  people,  who  could  not  bear 

to  treat  their  subject-allies,  according  to  the  plain  reality,  as  men 

held  only  by  naked  fear.    He  dwelt  upon  the  mischief  and  folly  of 

1  Thucyd.  ill.   86.      fcal  rfi  vartpai^    ov  <nrovfi^  vA«ov<n}(  ^l  wpayfia  aX\6KO- 

)^^^i^\'^^;^^J^f'^i^*y^h^<r-       axhncyd.  ill.  86.     Ai  to  the  Ule- 
•oi.  w^iY  oAifF  ata^9«tpai  iLokkov  i)  ov    ^^^^^  ^    Thucyd.  tL    14-which    I 

^*^i^!Si««,  ^r  *K.»  .^«i*»«   i«  fh-    think  is  good  evidence  to  prove  that 
The  feeUn^  of  the  seamen,  in  the    ^j^        ^^  Illegality.     I  agree  with 

S?':S^5ff„'''".^i^lt?KI?.*^  sShSnann  onTia  VoU't.  iSlplte  of 

of  execution,  arc  a  iitriking  point  of    the  doubto  of  Dr.  Arnold, 
evidence  in  this  case:  rij*  irporcpaf  »<««    "*"  «*"»*wu.  v»  j^r.  ^iuv«u. 
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reversing  on  one  day  what  had  been  decided  on  the  day  preceding ; 
also  upon  the  guilty  ambition  of  orators,  who  sacrificed  the  moct 
valuable  interests  of  the  commonwealth,  either  to  pecuniary  gains 
or  to  the  personal  credit  of  speaking  with  effect,  triumphing  over 
rivals,  and  selting  up  their  own  fancies  in  place  of  fact  and  rc^ty. 
He  deprecated  the  mistaken  encouragement  given  to  such  delusions 
by  a  public  "wise  beyond  what  was  written,"  who  came  to  the 
assembly,  not  to  apply  their  good  sense  in  judging  of  public 
matters,  but  merely  for  the  delight  of  hearing  speeches.^  He 
restated  the  heinous  and  unprovoked  wrong  committed  by  the 
Mitylenaeans,  and  the  grounds  for  inflicting  upon  them  that 
maximum  of  punishment  which  "justice"  enjoined.  He  called 
for  "justice "  against  them,  nothing  less,  but  nothing  more ; 
warning  the  assembly  that  the  imperial  necessities  of  Athens 
essentially  required  the  constant  maintenance  of  a  sentiment  of 
fear  in  the  minds  of  unwilling  subjects,  and  that  they  must 
prepare  to  see  their  empire  pass  away  if  they  suffered  themselves 
to  be  guided  either  by  compassion  for  those  who,  if  victors,  would 
have  no  compassion  on  them' — or  by  unseasonable  moderation 
towards  those  who  would  neither  feel  nor  requite  it— or  by  the 
mere  impression  of  seductive  discourses.  Justice  against  the 
Mitylenseans,  not  less  than  the  strong  political  interests  of 
Athens,  required  the  infliction  of  the  sentence  decreed  on  the  day 
preceding.' 

The  harangue  of  Kle6n  is  in  many  respects  remarkable.  If 
Remarks  on  ^®  ^'^  surprised  to  find  a  man,  whose  whole 
the  speech  importance  resided  in  his  tongue,  denouncing  so 
severely  the  licence  and  the  imdue  influence  of 
speech  in  the  public  assembly,  we  must  recollect  that  Kledn  had 
the  advantage  of  addressing  himself  to  the  intense  prevalent 
sentiment  of  the  moment :  that  he  could  therefore  pass  off  the 


1  Thvcyd.  iii.  37     oi  iikp  yiip  tmf  -m  i^ircpo^ia«  v<udcv<Sfifvot,  ftc  (Thucjd.  L 

viftmy  o-o^wrepot  0ovAoia-<u  ^aipt<r0att  84)— very  gimilar  in  spirit  to  the  re- 

rmv  T«  act  XtyofUi^y  4f  rb  Koivbv  ircpiyi>  marks  of  Kle6n  aboat  the  Athenians. 
VKco^at.    .    .    .    oi  i' avtarovvTtt  Tfi  i^         ''i  Thucyd.  iiL  40.   f»)£«  rpurl roif  A^ft> 

iavriv  (vvtxrtL  AfUMBiirrtpot  fUv  ritv  v6'  ^opMraroiv  r^  apxf  •  oucry  kcu  "Ifioyf  X6- 

Itmy  a^iovviv  cTfcu,  Aivvanirtpot  H  rov  yMF  #cau  iiritiicetf ,  dfiopravctv. 
icaXSn  rtativTOf  fUii.il/<ur$at,  kiyov.  >  Thucyd.  iii.  40.     ireiM/MVOi  fUc  ipuol 

Compare  the  language  of  Archi-  ri  r<  SiVcota  ««  MtTvAiyraiovs  xal  ri.  fiV> 

damns  at  Sparta    in   the    congress,  ^opa  a/ia  von^o-rrc*   iKXtn  6i  yy6vT9% 

where  he  takes  credit  to  the  Spiutans  roic  it.ky  ov  x<V>(«^<^'>  v«taf  ^  cvrovc 

for  being  afiaBdortpcv  ritv  v6fimv   r^f  lioAAov  fiucotwirf <rtf«. 
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dictates  of  this  sentiment  as  plain,  downright,  honest,  sense  and 
patriotism — while  the  opponents,  speaking  against  the  reigning 
sentiment,  and  therefore  driven  to  collateral  argument,  circumlo- 
cntion,  and  more  or  less  of  manoenvre,  might  be  represented  as 
mere  clever  sophists,  showing  their  talents  in  making  the  worse 
appear  the  better  reason  —  if  not  actually  bribed,  at  least 
unprincipled  and  without  any  sincere  moral  conviction.  As 
this  is  a  mode  of  dealing  with  questions,  both  of  public  concern 
and  of  private  morality,  not  less  common  at  present  than  it  was  in 
the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war — to  seize  upon  some  strong 
and  tolerably  wide-spread  sentiment  among  the  public,  to  treat 
the  dictates  of  that  sentiment  as  plain  common  sense  and  obvious 
right,  and  then  to  shut  out  all  rational  estimate  of  coming  good 
and  evil  as  if  it  were  unholy  or  immoral,  or  at  best  mere  uncandid 
subtlety — we  may  well  notice  a  case  in  which  Kle6n  employs  it 
to  support  a  proposition  now  justly  regarded  as  barbarous. 

Applying  our  modem  views  to  this  proposition,  indeed,  the 
prevalent  sentiment  would  not  only  not  be  in  favour  of  Kle6n, 
but  would  be  irresistibly  in  favour  of  his  opponents.    To  put  to 
death  in  cold  blood  some  six  thousand  persons  would  so  revolt 
modem  feelings,  as  to  overbalance  all  considerations  of  past 
misconduct  in  the  persons  to  be  condemned.    Never-   g^^*^ 
theless  the  speech  of  Diodotus,  who  followed  and  inodotusia 
opposed  Kle6n,  not  only  contains  no  appeal  to  any   to^6n— 
such  merciful  predispositions,  but  even   positively  J^"* 
disclaims  appealing  to  them :  the  orator  deprecates,   mitisatiiig 
not  less  than  Kle6n,  the  influence  of  compassionate  *  ®  onuer. 
sentiment,  or  of  a  spirit  of  mere  compromise  and  moderation.^ 


1  Thucyd.    Ui.    48 :    compare    the  certainly  in  itself  just,  and  ^uimj^ 

speech   of  Kle6n,   iii.   40.      if/MtU  3«  sometimes  has  the  meaning  ascribed 

yvoyrts   ofiLeii^    rait    flvot,   ical    firirt  U>  it  bv  Dr.  Arnold :  but  in  this  pas- 

oUnf   TtKiov  vtiiuL^ti  juii^t'  iwuiKtUf,  sage  I  believe  it  has  a  different  mean- 

olf    ovJi     iym    <w    wpovdytv-  hag.    The  contrast  between  o7icto«  and 

$aif  dv^  ovTMi'  6i  TMr  iropoiFov^VMv,  cirieuceta  (as  Dr.  Arnold  explains  them) 

Ac.  would  be  too  feeble,  and  too   little 

Dr.  Arnold  distingnishes  olrroc  (or  marked,  to  serre  the  purpose  of  Kledn 

<A<o«)  from  ciTMticria,  by  saying  tnat  and  Diodotus.     iwituetla  here  rather 

*'  the  former  is  a  feeling,  the  latter  a  means  the  disposition  to  stop  short  of 

habit :  olcrof,  pity  or  compassion,  may  your  full  rights ;  a  spirit  of  fairness 

occasionally  touch  those  who  are  gene-  and  a4ju8tment ;    an  abatement  on 

lallv  Tery  far  from  being  hruimtU—  your  part  likely  to  be  requited  by 

mila  or  gentle,    imtuc^ui  relates  to  all  abatement  on  the  part  of  your  adver- 

persons ;  olicrov,  to  particular  indivi-  sary ;  compare  Thucyd.  L  76 :  iv.  19 ; 

duals."    The  disthiction  here  taken  is  v.  86 ;  viii.  9S. 
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He  further  discards  considerations  of  justice  or  the  analogies  of 
criminal  judicature,^  and  rests  his  opposition  altogether  upon 
reasons  of  public  prudence,  bearing  upon  the  future  welfare  and 
security  of  Athens. 

He  begins  by  vindicating '  the  necessity  of  reconsidering  the 
resolution  just  passed,  and  insists  on  the  mischief  of  deciding  so 
important  a  question  in  haste  or  under  strong  passion.  He  enters 
a  protest  against  the  unwarrantable  insinuations  of  corruption  or 
self-conceit  by  which  Eledn  had  sought  to  silence  or  discredit  his 
opponents  ; '  and  then,  taking  up  the  question  on  the  ground  of 
public  wisdom  and  prudence,  he  proceeds  to  show  that  the 
rigorous  sentence  decreed  on  the  preceding  day  was  not  to  be 
defended.  That  sentence  would  not  prevent  any  other  among 
the  subject-allies  from  revolting,  if  they  saw,  or  lancied  that 
they  saw,  a  feiir  chance  of  success ;  but  it  might  perhaps  drive 
them,*  if  once  embarked  in  revolt,  to  persist  even  to  desperation, 
and  bury  themselves  imder  the  ruins  of  their  city.  While  eveiy 
means  ought  to  be  employed  to  prevent  them  from  revolting,  by 
precautions  beforehand,  it  was  a  mistaken  reckoning  to  tiy  to 
deter  them  by  enormity  of  punishment,  inflicted  afterwards,  upon 
such  as  were  reconquered.  In  developing  this  argument,  the 
speaker  gives  some  remarkable  views  on  the  theory  of  punish- 
ment generally,  and  on  the  small  addition  obtained  in  the  way 
of  preventive  effect,  even  by  the  greatest  aggravation  of  the 
suffering  inflicted  upon  the  condemned  criminal — ^views  which 
might  have  passed  as  rare  and  profound  even  down  to  the  last 

iThncyd.  Ui.  44.     iyit  H  vapriK$ov  such  matters,  that  there  is  a  vide 

ovrt   aKTcpwv   vcpi    MirvXifraiMv   ovrc  difference,  in  reaiion  and  policy,  be- 

ican^opi^awF  •  ov  yap  v*/>l  r^c  cicfivwi'  tween  the  mode  of  proceeding  on  the 

ojuciac  lifuv  6  ayitVf  ti  drw<2>povovfi«v,  irregular  conduct  of  scatteied  indi* 

dAAa  n-epl  r^  ^/icrc'pat  cv/SovAi'ac  ....  viduals,  or  eveu  of  bands  of  men  who 

<ticai6Tcpo«  yao  «i^  avrov  (KA^m-  disturb  order  within  the  State,  and  the 

rov)  6  \6yot  wphs  rjir  vvv  iffitrd-  civil  dissensions  which  may  from  time 

pay     hpy^v     i^     MirvXi^ratovf.  to  time  agitate  the  several  communities 

rdxa  Siv  iirnnrivairo •  ^^cif  Si  ov  which  compose  a  great  empire.     It 

^i.KaC6i^40a  vpot  avrov«,  Ao-rt  looks  to  me  to  l>e  narrow  and  pedantic 

ritv  6tKai(ov  itlvf  oAAa  fiovKrv6fLt0a  to  apply  the  ordinary  ideas  of  crimimd 

irtpl  avTwf,  orfeK  xPn<''MM««  i^ovvtv.  Justice  to  this  mat  public  contest.    I 

So  Mr.  Burke,  in  his  speech  on  do  not  know  toe  method  of  drawing 

Conciliation   with    America   (Burke's  up  an    indictment  against  a  whole 

Works, voL iU. pp. 69— 74), in discusBing  people,"  dice.  — "My  consideration  is 

the  proposition  of  prosecuting  the  acts  narrow,  confined,  and  whollv  Ifamited 

of  the  refractory  colonies  as  criminal :  to  the  policy  of  the  question.*'^ 
**  The  thinf  seems  a  great  deal  too  big        3  Thucyd.  ill.  42. 
for  my  ideas  of  Jurisprudence.      It        >  Thucyd.  iii.  43. 
should  seem,  to  my  way  of  oonoeiTing        *  Thucyd.  iii.  45,  46. 
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century.^  And  he  further  supports  his  argument  by  emphati- 
cally setting  forth  the  impolicy  of  confounding  the  Mityleneean 
Demos  in  the  same  punishment  with  theii*  oligarchy  :  the  revolt 
had  been  the  act  exclusively  of  the  latter,  and  the  former  had  not 
only  taken  no  part  in  it,  but,  as  soon  as  they  obtained  possession 
of  arms,  had  surrendered  the  city  spontaneously.  In  all  the 
allied  cities,  it  was  the  commons  who  were  well-affected  to 
Athens,  and  upon  whom  her  hold  chiefly  depended  against  tlie 
doubtful  fidelity  of  the  oligarchies ; '  but  this  feeling  could  not 
possibly  continue,  if  it  were  now  seen  that  all  the  Mitylenaeans 
indiscriminately  were  confounded  in  one  common  destruction. 
Diodotus  concludes  by  reconmiending  that  those  Mitylenaeans 
whom  Pach^  had  sent  to  Athens  as  chiefs  of  the  revolt,  should 
be  put  upon  their  trial  separately,  but  that  the  remaining  popu- 
lation should  be  spared.^ 

This  speech  is  that  of  a  man  who  feels  that  he  has  the  reigning 
and  avowed  sentiment  of  the  audience  against  him,  and  that  he 
must  therefore  win  his  way  by  appeals  to  their  reason.  The 
same  appeals  however  might;  have  been  made,  and  perhaps  had 
been  made,  during  the  preceding  discussion,  without  success. 
But  Diodotus  knew  that  the  reigning  sentiment,  though  still 
ostensibly  predominant,  had  been  silently  undermined  during 
the  last  few  hours,  and  that  the  reaction  towards  pity  and  mode- 
ration, which  had  been  growing  up  under  it,  would  work  in 
favour  of  his  arguments,  though  he  might  disclaim  all  intention 
of  invoking  its  aid.  After  several  other  discourses,  both  for  and 
against,  the  assembly  came  to  a  vote,  and  the  proposition  of 
Diodotus  was  adopted,  but  adopted  by  so  small  a  majority  that 
the  decision  seemed  at  first  doubtful.'* 

1  Compare  this  speech  of  Diodotus  carry  whatever  be  found  convenient.** 

with  the  views  of  puniehment  implied  (Anabasis,  i.  9, 18.) 

by  Xenophdn  in  liis  Anabasis,  where  The  severity  of  the  punishment  is  in 

he  is  describing  the  government  of  Xenoph6n'8  mind  the  measure  both  of 

Cyras  the  younger :  its  effects  in  deterring  criminals,  and 

*'  Nor  can  any  man  contend  that  of  the  character  of  the  ruler  inflicting 

Cyms  suffered  criminals  and  wroug-  it. 

doen  to  laugh  at  him :  he  punished  2  Tbucyd.  ilL  47.    Nvi^  uiy  yap^^^iv 

them  with  toe  most  unmeunred  seve*  6  S^fioi  tv  nivatt  ruU  voKta-tv  cvvovc 

rity    (i^tWo-Tara  frdvTtav  cirifuupetro).  «<rri,  ical  ^  ov  ivyoj^ivraroj.  rol%  &Aiyo4«, 

And  you  might  often  see  along  the  n  ^^^  piatrdn,  virapx<^  ^^^  awoirTiia-aai 

frequented  roads  men  deprived  oftheir  vokd/uoi  tvBvst  k<u  n^t  avriKaBivratUynt 

e^es,  their  tuunds,  and  their  feet;  so  v6Aff<o«  rb  nkriSoK  (vfiftaxov  ixom^i  «« 

that  in  his  government,  either  Greek  or  n^Ac^ov  iwipx<i<r0«. 

barbarian,  u  he  had  no  criminal  pur-  3  Thucyo.  iii.  48. 

pot,  ndgnt  go  fearlastly  through  and  *  Tbucyd.  iii.  4i^.    ifivovro  ir  rp  x««* 
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The  trireme  carrjing  the  first  vote  had  started  the  day  before, 
Rapid  and  was  already  twenty-four  hours  on  its  way  to 

tbe  t^reme  ^ityl^nl.  A  seeond  trii'eme  was  immediately  put 
"^^^  to  sea  bearing  the  new  decree  ;  yet  nothing  short  of 

theieoond  superhuman  exertions  could  enable  it  to  reach  the 
j^^5J^J_  condemned  city  before  the  terrific  sentence  now  on 
Jt  •"*▼««  its  way  might  be  actually  in  course  of  execution, 
lime  to  The  Mitylenaean  envoys  stored  the  vessel  well  with 

execnUoifof  provisions,  promising  large  rewards  to  the  crew  if 
the  first.  they  aiTived  in  time.  An  intensity  of  effort  was 
manifested  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  Athenian  seaman- 
ship. The  oar  was  never  once  relaxed  between  Athens  and 
MitylSnS — the  rowers  merely  taking  turns  for  short  intervals  of 
rest,  with  refreshment  of  barley-meal,  steeped  in  wine  and  oi!, 
swallowed  on  their  seats.  Luckily  there  was  no  nnfavourabU* 
wind  to  retard  them  ;  but  the  object  would  have  been  defeatet', 
if  it  bad  not  happened  that  the  crew  of  the  first  trireme  were  as 
slow  and  averse  in  the  transmission  of  their  rigorous  mandate,  as 
those  of  the  second  were  eager  for  the  delivery  of  the  reprieve  in 
time.  And  after  all  it  came  only  just  in  time.  The  first  trireme 
had  arrived,  the  order  for  execution  was  actually  in  the  hands  of 
Pach^  and  his  measures  were  already  preparing.  So  near  was 
the  Mitylenssan  population  to  this  wholesale  destruction ;  ^  so 
near  was  Athens  to  the  actual  perpetration  of  an  enormity  which 
would  have  raised  against  her  throughout  Greece  a  sentiment 
of  exasperation  more  deadly  than  that  which  she  afterwards 
incurred  even  from  the  proceedings  at  Melos,  SkidnS,  and  else- 
where.    Had  the  execution  been  realized,  the  person  who  woidd 

have  suffered  most  by  it,  and  most  deservedly,  would 
lensans  bave  been  the  proposer  Kleon.  For  if  the  reaction 
P^chte  had  ^  Athenian  sentiment  was  so  immediate  and  sensible 
aent  to  after  the  mere  passing  of  the  sentence,  far  more  violent 

pat  to  death  would  it  have  been  when  they  learnt  that  the  deed 
ofMHyWnd^  had  been  irrevocably  done,  and  when  all  its  painful 
by  the  details  were  presented  to  their  ima^nations ;  and 

Kledn  would  have  been  held  responsible  as  the  author 
of  that  which  had  so  disgraced  them  in  their  own  eyes.     As  the 

porovif    ayxufio^h   iKpd-nim  S*  4  tov         ^  Thucyd.  iii  49.     irapa  rotfvvror  fiiv 
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case  tnmed  onty  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  escape  this  danger ; 
and  his  proposition,  to  pat  to  death  those  Mitylenseans  whom 
Pach^  had  aent  home  as  the  active  revolting  party,  was  after- 
wards adopted  and  executed.  It  doubtless  appeared  so  mode- 
rate, after  the  previous  decree  passed,  but  rescinded,  as  to  be 
adopted  with  little  resistance,  and  to  provoke  no  after-repent- 
ance ;  jet  the  men  so  slain  were  rather  more  than  one  thousand 
in  number.^ 

Besides  this  sentence  of  execution,  the  Athenians  razed  the 
fortifications  of  MitylenS,  and  took  possession  of  all  her  ships  of 
war.  In  lieu  of  tribute,  they  further  established  a  new  perma- 
nent distribution  of  the  land  of  the  island;  all  except  Methymna, 
which  had  remained  futhful  to  them.  They  distributed  it  into 
3000  lots,  of  which  300  were  reserved  for  consecration  to  the 
gods,  and  the  remainder  assigned  to  Athenian  kleruchs,  or  pro- 
prietary settlers,  chosen  by  lot  among  the  citizens  ;  the  Lesbian 
proprietors  still  remaining  on  the  land  as  cultivating  tenants, 
and  paying  to  the  Athenian  kleruch  an  annual  rent  of  two  minae 
(about  seven  pounds  sixteen  shillings  sterling)  for  each  lot  We 
should  have  been  glad  to  leam  more  about  this  new  land-settle- 
ment than  the  few  words  of  the  historian  suffice  to  explain.  It 
would  seem  that  2700  Athenian  citizens  with  their  families  must 
have  gone  to  reside,  for  the  time  at  least,  in  Lesbos,  as  kleruchs  ; 
that  is,  without  abnegating  their  rights  as  Athenian  citizens,  and 
without  being  exonerated  either  from  Athenian  taxation  or  from 
personal  military  service.  But  it  seems  certain  that  these  men 
did  not  continue  long  to  reside  in  Lesbos.  We  may  even  suspect 
that  the  kleruchic  allotment  of  the  island  must  have  been  subse- 
quently abrogated.  There  was  a  strip  on  the  opposite  mainland 
of  Asia,  which  had  hitherto  belonged  to  Mityl^n^  :  this  was  now 
separated  from  that  town,  and  henceforward  enrolled  among  the 
tributary  subjects  of  Athens.*-' 

1  Thncyd.  tU.  60.  and  when  it  was  ascertained  that  the 

s  Tliacyd.  iiL  50 ;  iT.  63.    Aboat  the  island  might  be  kept  without  them. 

Lesbian  Uerachs,  see  Boeckh,  Pnblie  Still,  however,  there  ii  much  which  is 

Boon,  of  Athens,  B.  iiL  o.  18;  Wach-  pnzzling  in  this  arrangement  Itseems 

smnth,  HelL  Alt  i.  2,  p.  96.    These  remarkable  that  the  Athenians,  at  a 

klemchs  mast  originally  hare  gone  time  when  their  aocnmolated  treasure 

thither  as  a  carrison,  as  M.  Boeckh  had  been  exhausted  and  when  the^ 

rsmarks ;   and    may   probably    hare  were  beginning  to  pay  direct  contn- 

oome  back,  eithexQall  or  a  part,  when  butions  from  their  private  property. 

naedsd  for  ndlitary  servioe  at  home,  should  sacrifice  6400  minae  (90  talente) 
5—12 
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Bnonnitiefl 
committed 
byPacbfe 
at  Mityltad 
—his  death 
before  the 
Athenian 
dlkastery. 


To  the  mififortxmes  of  MitylSn^  belongs,  as  a  suitable  appendix, 
the  fate  of  Pach^  the  Athenian  commander,  whose 
perfidy  at  Notium  has  been  recently  recounted.  It 
appears  that  haying  contracted  a  passion  for  two 
beautiful  free  women  at  MitylSn^  Helllinis  and 
Lamaxis,  he  slew  their  husbands,  and  got  possession 
of  them  by  force.  Possibly  they  may  have  had 
private  friends  at  Athens,  which  must  of  course  liave  been  the 
case  with  many  Mitylena^an  families.  At  all  events  they  repaired 
thither,  bent  on  obtaining  redress  for  this  outrage,  and  brought 
their  complaint  against  PachSs  before  the  Athenian  dikastery,  in 
that  trial  of  accountability  to  which  every  officer  was  liable  at 
the  close  of  his  command.  So  profound  was  the  sentiment 
which  their  case  excited,  in  this  open  and  numerous  assembly  of 


annnal  reTenne  capable  of  being  appro- 
priated by  the  state,  nnleas  that  sum 
were  required  to  maintain  the  kleruchs 
as  resident  garrison  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  Lesbos.  And  as  it  turned  out 
afterwards  that  their  residence  was  not 
y,  we  may  doubt  whether  the 


state  did  not  coiiTert  the  klemchic 
grants  into  a  public  tribute,  wholly  or 
partially. 

We  may  further  remark,  that  if  the 
kleruch  be  supposed  a  citizen  resident 
at  Athens,  but  receiving  rent  from  his 
lot  of  land  in  some  other  territory,  the 
analogy  between  him  and  the  Roman 
colonist  fails.  The  Roman  colonists, 
though  retaining  their  privileges  as 
citizens,  were  sent  out  to  reside  on 
their  grants  of  land,  and  to  constitute 
a  sort  of  resident  garrison  over  the 
prior  inhabitants,  who  had  been  de- 
spoiled of  a  portion  of  territory  to 
make  room  for  them. 

See,  on  this  subject  and  analogy* 
the  excellent  Dissertation  of  Madwlg, 
De  Jure  et  oonditione  ooloniai-um  Po* 
pullRomani  qu«Mtio  historica,  Mad- 
wig,  C^uscuL,  Copenhag.  18S4,  Diss. 

M:  Boeckh  and  Dr.  Arnold  contend 
jnstiy  that  at  the  time  of  the  expedi- 
tion of  Athens  against  Syracuse  and 
afterwards  fThut^d.  vii.  57 ;  viii.  23). 
there  could  nave  been  but  few,  if  any, 
Athenian  kleruchs  resident  in  Lesbos. 
We  might  even  push  this  argument 
further,  and  apply  the  same  inference 
to  an  earlier  period,  the  eighth  year  of 
the  war  (Thucyd.  iv.  76X  when  the 
Mitylenaean  exues  were  so  active  in 


their  aggressions  upon  Antandrus  and 
the  other  towns,  onginallv  Mityleniean 
possessions,  on  the  opposite  mainland. 
There  was  no  force  near  at  hand  on 
the  part  of  Athens  to  deal  with  these 
exiles  except  the  apyvpoXAyot,  »^«. 
But  had  there  been  kleruchs  at  Mity- 
Idnd,  they  would  probably  have 
been  able  to  defeat  the  exiles  in  their 
tlrst  attempts,  and  would  certabily 
have  been  among  the  most  important 
forces  to  put  them  down  afterwards ; 
whereas  Tnuoydidto  makes  no  allusion  - 
to  them. 

l-'urther,  the  oration  of  Antipho  (De 
Ceede  Herod,  c  13}  makes  no  allusion 
to  Athenian  kleruchs,  either  as  resident 
in  the  island,  or  even  as  absentees  re- 
ceiving the  annual  rent  mentioned  by 
Thucydidds.  The  Mityleneean  citizen, 
father  of  the  speaker  of  that  oration, 
had  been  one  of  those  implicated  (as 
he  says,  unwillingly)  in  the  past  revolt 
of  the  dty  against  Athens ;  since  the 
deplorable  termination  of  that  revolt, 
he  had  continued  possessor  of  his  Les- 
bian property,  and  continued  also  to 
discharge  his  obligations  as  well  (cho- 
ree obligations— xopifYiac)  towards 
Mityldnd  as  (his  obligations  of  pecu- 
niary payment— reXi))  towards  Athens. 
If  the  arrangement  mentioned  by 
Thucydidds  had  been  persisted  id. 
this  Mitylennan  proprietor  would 
have  paid  nothhig  towards  the  city  of 
Athens,  but  merely  a  rent  of  two  nuns 
to  some  Athenian  kleruch  or  citizen ; 
which  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with 
the  words  of  the  speaker  as  we  find 
them  in  Antipho. 
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Athenian  citizens,  that  the  guilty  commander,  not  waiting  for 
sentence,  dew  himself  with  his  sword  in  open  court* 

The  snrrender  of  Platsea  to  the  Lacedaemonians  took  place 
not  long  after  that  of  Mitjl^d  to  the  Athenians —  Surrender 
somewhat  later  in  the  same  summer.  Though  the  tothe^iACB. 
escape  of  one-half  of  the  garrison  had  made  the  pro-  <i»monian». 
visions  last  longer  for  the  rest,  still  their  whole  stock  had  now  come 
to  be  exhausted,  so  that  the  remaining  defenders  were  enfeebled 
and  on  the  point  of  perishing  by  starvation.  The  Lacedaemonian 
commander  of  the  blockading  force,  knowing  tiieir  defenceless 
condition,  could  easily  have  taken  the  town  by  storm,  had  he 
not  been  forbidden  by  express  orders  from  Sparta.  For  the 
Spartan  government,  calculating  that  peace  might  one  day  be 
concluded  with  Athens  on  terms  of  mutual  cession  of  places 
acquired  by  war,  wished  to  acquire  Plataea,  not  by  force  but  by 
capitulation  and  voluntary  surrender,  which  would  serve  as  an 
excuse  for  not  giving  it  up ;  though  such  a  distinction,  between 

1  See  the  Epigram  of  Agathias,  67,  y^*  iv  avr^  rif  iiKourrripi^  vwavitt^vo^ 

p.  877.    Agathiaa  ed.  Boon.  ^t^  dyelAci'  cavrbr,  &c. 

•Hii-«»-  —    ^     »                        ♦ The  statement  in  Plutarch,  and  that 

^^^aJIS^^  ***   •   X«Pt«<r«ra  in  the  Epi«am,han^  together  so  per- 

^.-T7?/7:. A^^™  A-^.-'A^,  '•^'''y  ^«U»  ^^^  «*ch  lends  authority 

•oS^'^^ilJ^Cctte^SAtl^^  ^  ^»»«  <>*^«''  »"d  I  think  there  is  good 

^^J/xifr^'^           oXjewni'  ive<iit  reason  for  crediting  the  Epigram.    The 

^.  w^^^»./««  ^«  x^A^^t.  r\A^^  suicide  of  Pachas,  and  that  too  before 

TiT  i^Si^  i^LT*!^;^    JSi^ii  ^«  d'k****'  *"P"««  circumstances  very 

^JwJ;          n<xi^'«To,  r^   M  different  from  those  usuaUy  brought  In 

S^Ji!Z'Zr^^,  •,(«-  A....^...»*«  accusation  against  a  general  on  trial. 

^crorcy,  •K.n^MK  ri^  ^cif^^w.^  ^^  impUes  an  intensity  of  anger  in  the 

iS±r***  ''^  '^"'  ^^'^    numeVoS  dikasts  gtLterXn  that 

^gP«P^Mo^.^ap..  Sk^^tto^tisSfaSTiS^r^ 

^Sr^'    ^^'"^    •'^-  S.o?;^'^dTum'SL^iot"^*Se'*^.S?vT^ 

^^  i^wTLki^M  ^i^  ^»n.i«<r^«.»  Lamaxis  and  Hell^is  would  be  just 

T^^v'^L^^J^J^o^tbi'  "^^  »  °**"re  ^  P«x*"<^  **»*»  vehement 

^/ *  ^P«.  »e»onJ«aTOK-  &^  6  ©motion  among  the  Athenian  dikasts. 

^^^,  iy  iTZri  K,l^ov  aw^i^4ya'  ^^'«'  ^«.  7^*"  '*'  **"*  KP*«!*°»- 

™ZiU-^  wo  precisely  applicable  to  a  self -in- 

rf«.i;rriu*,«f  MiNMu.  <r«,*po<n;.  flicted  death,    ff  would  seem  by  the 

«■*.       ~**"^  *"«**«  «roo9po«nf-  Epjg^ni,  moreover,  that  even  in  the 


time  of  Agathias  (a.d.  650— the  reign 
of  Justinian)  there  must  have  been 

Phitarcb  (Nikiaa,  6 :  compare  Pin-   dent. 
tarch,  Aristddte,  c.  26)  states  the  fact        Schneider  (ad.  AristoteL  PoUtic  v. 
of  Pacbte  having  alafn  himself  before    8,  2)  erroneously  identifies  this  story 
the  dikastery  on  ocnaion  of  this  trial    with  that  of  Doxander  and  the  two 

cirucXifpoi  whom  he  iKished  to  obtain  in 
marriage  for  his  two  sons. 


*Y|u>«v4r«r  8*  in  whtnx  ifi^tf^popttt  i^fimt- 


of  acconntabUitar.    n«xi|v«i  thv  iXovra 
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capture  by  force  and  by  capitulation,  not  admissiUe  in  modem 
diplomacy,  was  afterwards  found  to  tell  against  the  Lacedae- 
monians quite  as  much  as  in  their  favour.^  Acting  upon  these 
orders,  the  Lacedaemonian  commander  sent  in  a  herald,  summon- 
ing the  PlatsBans  to  surrender  voluntarily,  and  submit  themselves 
to  the  LacedsBmonians  as  judges — with  a  stipulation  "that  the 
wrong-doers'  should  be  pumshed,  but  that  none  should  be 
punished  unjustly".  To  the  besieged,  in  their  state  of  hopeless 
starvation,  all  terms  were  nearly  aUke,  and  they  accordingly 
surrendered  the  city.  After  a  few  days'  interval,  during  which 
they  received  nourishment  from  the  blockading  army,  five 
persons  arrived  from  Sparta  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  their  fiate — 
one  Aristomenidas,  a  Herakleid  of  the  regal  family.' 

The  five  Spartans  having  taken  their  seat  as  judges,  doubtless 
in  full  presence  of  the  blockading  army,  and  especially 
S?t«an  ^^  ^®  Thebans,  the  great  enemies  of  Platcea,  by 
captive  their  side,  the  prisoners  taken  (200  Platssans  and 
put  upon  twenty-five  Athenians)  were  brought  up  for  trial  or 
before SJje.  sentence.  No  accusation  was  preferred  against  them 
d»moniaii  fey  any  one ;  but  the  simple  question  was  put  to 
judges.  them  by  the  judges — "  EEave  you  during  the  present 

war  rendered  any  service  to  the  Lacedaemonians  or  to  their-allies?" 
The  Platseans  were  confounded  at  a  question  alike  unexpected 
and  preposterous.  It  admitted  but  of  one  answer ;  but  before 
returning  any  categorical  answer  at  all,  they  entreated  permission 
to  plead  their  cause  at  length.  In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the 
Thebans,^  their  request  was  granted.  Astymachus  and  Lakon 
(the  latter,  proxenus  of  Sparta  at  Platsea)  were  appointed  to  speak 
on  behalf  of  the  body.  Possibly  both  these  delegates  may  have 
spoken :  if  so,  Thucydides  has  blended  the  two  speeches  into  one. 

A  more  desperate  position  cannot  be  imagined.  The  interro- 
gatory was  expressly  so  framed  as  to  exclude  allusion  to  any  facts 
preceding  the  Peloponnesian  war.  But  the  speakers,  though 
fully  conscious  how  slight  was  their  chance,  of  success,  disre- 


1  Thucyd.  ▼.  17.  wapi.  iUnv  H  ovUpm. 

s  Thucvd.   iii.    52.      wpwnr^umi   6*        >  Pauaan.  iii.  9, 1 
avroic  jofpvKa    K^ovrOf    at    /SovAoyrot         *  Thucyd.  iiL  60.    jirtt^l^  Koi  ixtlpit 

wapaSovvat    riiy    w6Kiv    ixdyrtf    ro(«  wapa  yvtitiAii¥Tii¥  avrity  tiojcp^rtpot 

AoKtiaifiovioiif    Koi    £(ica<rrat«   iKtCvoif  A6y<K  iooBii  rm  wpiK  rh  Ipcinyut  avocpi- 

Xfiio-oartfoi,  rwk  rt  iiucovi   xoA^ety,  ovtK .    cwWtr  here  means  ttU  2%e6aii«. 
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garded  the  limite  of  the  question  itself,  and,  while  upholding 
with  unshaken  courage  the  dignity  of  their  little  city,  j,^^. 
neglected  no  topic  which  could  touch  the  sympathies  tiSs^tean 
of  their  judges.  After  remonstrating  against  the  mere  thS^Sdgos 
mockery  of  trial  and  judgment  to  which  they  were  ^  behaSPof 
suhmitted,  they  appealed  to  the  Hellenic  sympathies,  andtt^i^ 
and  lofty  reputation  for  commanding  virtue,  of  the  ***""*<*«'• 
Lacedsemonians.  They  adverted  to  the  first  alliance  of  Plataea 
with  Athens,  concluded  at  the  reconmiendation  of  the  Laced  »- 
monians  themselves,  who  had  then  declined,  though  formally 
solicited,  to  undertake  the  protection  of  the  town  against  Theban 
oppression.  They  next  turned  to  the  Persian  war,  wherein  Pla- 
Uean  patriotism  towards  Greece  was  not  less  conspicuous  than 
Theban  treason^ — ^to  the  victory  gained  over  the  Persians  on 
their  soil,  whereby  it  had  become  hallowed  under  the  promises  of 
Pausanias  and  by  solemn  appeals  to  the  local  gods.  From  the 
Persian  war  they  passed  on  to  the  flagitious  attack  made  by  the 
Thebans  on  Platsea,  in  the  midst  of  the  truce.  They  did  not 
omit  to  remind  the  judges  of  an  obligation  personal  to  Sparta—' 
the  aid  which  they  had  rendered,  along  with  the  Athenians,  to 
Sparta,  when  pressed  by  the  revolt  of  the  Helots  at  Ithdm^ 
This  speech  is  as  touching  as  any  which  we  find  in  Thucydid^ ; 
the  skill  of  it  consisting  in  the  frequency  with  which  the  hearers 
are  brought  back,  time  after  time  and  by  well-managed  transi- 
tions, to  these  same  topics.'  And  such  was  the  impression  which 
it  seemed  to  make  on  the  five  Lacedaemonian  judges,  that  the 
Thebans  near  at  hand  found  themselves  under  the  necessity  of 
making  a  reply  to  it ;  although  we  see  plainly  that  the  whole 
scheme   of  proceeding — the    formal   and    insulting   question, 

iSee  UUb  point  empbatieaUy  set  other  harangues  which  he  considers 

forth  in  Orat  ziv.  callea  X6yo%  nAa>  inferior. 
TaJut6Kt  of  Isokratds,  p.  308,  sect.  62.  Mr.  Mitford  doubts  whether  these 

The  whole  of  that  oration  is  into-  two  orations  are  to  be  taken  as  approxi- 

resting  to  be  read  in  illustration  of  the  mating  to  anything  really  delivered 

renewed  sofferings  of  the  Plataeans  on  the  occasion.    But  it  seems  to  me 

near  fifty  years  after  this  capture.  that  the  means  possessed  by  Thucy- 

>  Thncyd.  Hi.  U—SSk  Dionysius  of  didto  for  informing  himself  of  what 
Halikamassas  bestows  especial  com-  was  actually  said  at  this  scene  before 
loendation  on  the  speech  of  the  the  captured  Plat«ea,  must  have  been 
Plataean  orator  (De  Thucyd.  Hist,  considerable  and  satisfactory :  I  there- 
Jodie  p.  9211  Concurring  with  him  fore  place  full  confidence  in  them,  as  I 
as  to  its  merits.  I  do  not  concur  in  the  do  in  most  of  the  other  harangues 
opinion  which  he  expresses,  that  it  is  in  his  work,  so  far  as  tA«  subitance 
less  artistieaUy  pat  together  than  those  goes. 
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as  well  as  the  sentence  destined  to  follow  upon  answer  given — 
had  been  settled  beforehand  between  them  and  the  LacedsD- 
monians. 

The  Theban  speakers  contended  that  the  Platnans  had 
Reply  of  (he  deservcKi,  and  brought  upon  themselves  by  their  own 
Thebans.  foult,  the  enmity  of  Thlbes—that  they  had  stood  for- 
ward earnestly  against  the  Persians,  only  because  Athens  had 
done  so  too — and  that  the  merit,  whatever  it  might  be,  which 
they  had  thereby  acquired,  was  counterbalanced  and  cancelled  by 
their  having  allied  themselves  with  Athens  afterwards  for  the 
oppression  and  enslavement  of  the  ^ginetans,  and  of  other 
Greeks  equally  conspicuous  for  zeal  against  Xerxds,  and  equally 
entitled  to  protection  under  the  promises  of  Pausanias.  The 
Thebans  went  on  to  vindicate  their  nocturnal  surprise  of  Platsea, 
by  maintaining  that  they  had  been  invited  by  the  most  respect- 
able citizens  of  the  town,^  who  were  anxious  only  to  bring  back 
Platsa  from  its  alliance  with  a  stranger  to  its  natural  Boeotian 
home ;  and  that  they  had  abstained  from  anything  like  injurious 
treatment  of  the  inhabitants,  until  constrained  to  use  force  in 
their  own  defence.  They  then  reproached  the  Plateeans,  in  their 
turn,  with  that  breach  of  fedth  whereby  ultimately  the  Theban 
prisoners  in  the  town  had  been  put  to  death.  And  while  they 
excused  their  alliance  with  Xerx^  at  the  time  of  the  Persian 
invasion,  by  aflirming  that  Thebes  was  then  under  a  diBhonest 
party-oligarchy,  who  took  this  side  for  their  own  fSactious 
purposes,  and  carried  the  people  with  them  by  force,  they  at  the 
same  time  charged  the  Plataeans  with  permanent  treason  against 
the  Boeotian  customs  and  brotherhood.'  All  this  was  further 
enforced  by  setting  forth  the  claims  of  ThSbes  to  the  gratitude  of 
Lacedsemdn,  both  for  having  brought  Boeotia  into  the  Lace- 
demonian alliance  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  EorOneia,  and 
having  furnished  so  large  a  portion  of  the  common  force  in  the 
war  then  going  on.* 

1  Thucyd.  iii.  66.  breach  of  a  convention  condnded  with 

*  Thucvd.  UL  06.    ra  wAtnuy  Bocmtmv  the  Thebans :  and  on  this  point,  there- 

varpio.   ill.  62.   i$v  rmv  oAAmv  Boumar  fore,  the  Thebans  had  really  ground  to 

wapafiaiyoyrtf  ri.  wdrpia,  complain.  Respecting  this  conTentimi, 

>  Thucyd.  iiL  61—68.    It  is  probable  however,  there  were  two  conflicting 

that  the    slaughter  of    the    Theban  stories,    between    which    Thncrrdidte 

prisoners  taken  in  the  town  of  Platiea  does  not  decide.    See  Thuoyd.  Q.  8.  4, 

was  committed  by  the  Platceans  in  and  this  History,  above,  chap.  zlviiL 
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The  diBCOune  of  the  Thebans,  inspired  by  bitter  and  as  yet 
nnaatisfied  hatred  against  Flatsea,  proved  effectual ;  The 
or  rather  it  was  saiperflaous,  the  minds  of  the  ]^J|^" 
Lacedsamonians  having  before  been  made  up.  After  J?"?^.  *** 
the  proposition  twice  made  by  Archidamus  to  the  the  lace- 
Platsans,  inviting  them  to  remain  neutral,  and  even  j^^fSd 
offering  to  guarantee  their  neutrality  —  after  the  aliSaiii. 
solemn  apologetic  protest  tendered  by  him  upon  their  refusal, 
to  the  gods,  before  he  began  the  siege — the  Lacedaemonians  con- 
ceived themselves  exonerated  £rom  all  obligation  to  respect  the 
sanctity  of  the  place,'  looking  upon  the  inhabitants  as  having 
voluntarily  renounced  their  inviolability  and  sealed  their  own 
ruin.  Hence  the  importance  attached  to  that  protest,  and  the 
emphatic  detail  with  which  it  is  set  forth  in  Thucydid^ 
The  five  judges,  as  their  only  reply  to  the  two  harangues,  again 
called  the  Plat«ans  before  them,  and  repeated  to  every  one  of 
them  individually  the  same  question  which  had  before  been  put 
Each  of  them,  as  he  successively  replied  in  the  negative,'  was 
taken  away  and  killed,  together  with  the  twenty-five  Athenian 
prisoners.  The  women  captured  were  sold  as  slaves:  and  the 
town  and  territory  of  Platsea  were  handed  over  to  the  Thebans, 
who  at  first  established  in  them  a  few  oligarchical  Platsoan  exiles, 
together  with  some  Megarian  exiles ;  but  after  a  few  months 
recalled  this  step,  and  blotted  out  Platsea,'  as  a  separate  town 
and  territory,  from  the  muster-roll  of  Hellas.  Having  pulled 
down  all  the  private  buildings,  they  employed  the  materials  to 
build  a  vast  barrack  all  round  the  Herseum  or  temple  of  HSrS, 
200  feet  in  every  direction,  with  apartments  of  two  stories  above 
and  below ;  partly  as  accommodation  for  visitors  to  the  temple, 
partly  as  an  abode  for  the  tenant-farmers  or  grariers  who  were  to 
occupy  the  land.  A  new  temple,  of  100  feet  in  length,  was  also 
buQt  in  honour  of  Hdrd,  and  ornamented  with  couches  prepared 
from  the  brass  and  iron  furniture  found  in  the  private  houses  of 

iThiicyd.m.68;ii74.    Tdooiutnie  Plateea,BomewhatampIiflee  the  brevity 

the  foncer  of  these  pMsaget  fllL  08)  u  and  simpUdl^  of  the  qnestioii  as  given 

ft  DOW  fltaadt  ia  very  diincult,  if  not  by  Thnoydides. 
tmpoasible;  we  can  only  pretend  to        %fn:«^A    «m     kt      «..".«'    /«^«i 

llTeiSat  ieems  to  be  ite  rabatantial  o^M****7°\  T'    ^^\   *"*?*.„?!   ^**? 

•DiSftruB  (xiL  66)  in   hia  mea«ie    ^^'^"^f)'t    «**    ^fialovt    (nAarotai^) 
abridgment  of  the  stoge  and  fate  of   *I«^«*V'«*- 
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Reason  of 
the  seTerity 
of  theLaoe- 
cUemoniEiis 
—cases  of 
Plateeaand 
MityldnA 
compared. 


the  Platseans.!  The  Plateean  territory  was  let  out  for  ten  years, 
as  public  property  belonging  to  Thebes,  and  was  hired  by  private 
Theban  cultivators. 
Such  was  the  melancholy  iate  of  Platcea,  after  sustaining  u 
blockade  of  about  two  years.'  Its  identity  and  local 
traditions  were  extinguished,  and  the  sacrifices  in 
honour  of  the  deceased  victors  who  had  fought  under 
Pausanias  suspended,  which  the  Platsean  speakers  had 
urged  upon  the  Lacedeemonians  as  an  impiety  not  to 
be  tolerated,'  and  which  perhaps  the  latter  would 
hardly  have  consented  to  under  any  other  circumstances,  except 
from  an  anxious  desire  of  oonciliatkig  the  Thebans  in  their 
prominent  antipathy.  It  is  in  this  way  that  Thpcydid^  explains 
the  conduct  of  Sparta,  which  he  pronounces  to  have  been  rigorous 
in  the  extreme.^  And  in  truth  it  was  more  rigorous,  considering 
only  the  principle  of  the  case,  and  apart  from  the  number  of 
victims,  than  even  the  first  unexecuted  sentence  of  Athens  against 
the  MitylensBans.  For  neither  Sparta,  nor  even  Thebes,  had  any 
fair  pretence  for  considering  Platsea  as  a  revolted  town,  whereas 
MitylSnS  was  a  city  which  had  revolted  under  circumstances 
peculiarly  offensive  to  Athens.  Moreover,  Sparta  promised  trial 
and  justice  to  the  Platseans  on  their  surrender  :  Pach^  promised 
nothing  to  the  Mitylenseans  except  that  their  fate  should  be 
reserved  for  the  decision  of  the  Athenian  people.     This  little 


iThucyd.iii.09. 

s  Demosthenes  (or  the  Paendo- 
DenlDsthends),  in  the  oration  against 
Neaara  (p.  1880,  c.  26),  says  that  the 
blockade  of  Platcea  was  continued  for 
ten  years  before  it  surrendered  — 
iiro^6fiKov¥  avrovc  SiwXA  Tctx<t  ircpirci* 

SiVavTcf  S^Ka  inn.  That  the  real  dura- 
on  of  the  blockade  was  only  ivo 
years  is  most  certain :  accordinffly, 
several  eminent  critics  —  Palmenus. 
Wasse,  Dnker,  Taylor,  Auxer,  &c.— all 
with  one  accord  oonfldently  enjoin  ns 
to  correct  the  text  of  Demosthends 
from  dfica  to  dvo.  "Repone  JIdaUer 
Svo."  says  Dnker. 

I  have  before  protested  against 
corrections  of  the  text  of  ancient 
authors  grounded  upon  the  reaaoo 
which  all  these  critics  tiifnk  so  obvious 
and  so  convincing;  and  I  must  axain 
renew  the  protest  nere.  It  shows  how 
little  the  principles  of  historical  evi- 


dence have  been  reflected  upon,  when 
critics  can  thus  concur  in  forcing 
dissentient  witnesses  into  harmony, 
and  in  substituting  a  trae  statement  of 
their  own  in  place  of  an  erroneous 
statement  which  one  of  these  witnesses 
gives  them.  And  in  the  present 
instance,  the  principle  adopts  by 
these  critics  is  the  less  defensible, 
because  the  Pseudo-Demosthends  intro- 
duces a  great  many  other  errors  and 
inaccuracies  respecting  Plateea  besides 
his  mistake  about  the  duration  of  the 
siege.  The  ten  years'  siege  of  Troy 
was  constantly  present  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  ithese  literary  Greeks. 

»T»icyd.iiLfl9. 

*  Thucyd.  lit  (».  ^•Sitv  U  rt  koi 
ih  ^viktrav  rcpl  IIAaraiwi'  w.  AojccSac- 
fuiyioi  ovTwv  iiWortrpannUvot,  iytvovro 
9yiPaim¥  Ikmo,  vo^iC^oirrtt  is  rhv  w6Xttior 
avToift  Jlpri  ttSrt  Ka9t<rrafi«roy  M^Atfiovt 
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dty — interestmg  from  its  Hellenic  patriotism,  its  gratefrQ  and 
tenacious  attacbements,  and  its  unmerited  suffering — now  existed 
onlj  in  the  persons  of  its  citizens  harboured  at  Athens.  We 
shall  find  it  hereafter  restored,  destroyed  again,  and  finally  again 
restored  ;  so  chequered  was  the  flEtte  of  a  little  Qrecian  state  swept 
away  by  the  contending  politics  of  greater  neighbours.  The 
slaughter  of  the  twenty-five  Athenian  prisoners,  like  that  of 
Salsethus  by  the  Athenians,  was  not  beyond  the  rigour  admitted 
and  tolerated,  though  not  idways  practised,  on  both  sides  towards 
prisoners  of  war. 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  circumstances,  painfully 
iUustrating  the  manners  of  the  age,  which  followed  on  the 
surrender  of  MitylfinS  and  Plateea.  We  next  pass  to  the  west  of 
Greece — the  island  of  Eorkyra— where  we  shall  find  scenes  not 
less  bloody,  and  even  more  revolting. 

It  h^g  been  already  mentioned,^  that  in  the  naval  eombat* 
between  the  Corinthians  and  EorkyrsBans  during  the  ^jy^j^^. 
year  before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  former  had  stances  of 
captured  260  Korkyrsean  prisoners,  men  of  the  first  ^e'^™~ 
rank  and  consequence  in  the  island.      Instead    of  5j*'5^JJ^ 
following  the  impulse  of  blind  hatred  in  slaughter-   sent  back 
ing  their  prisoners,  the   Corinthians  displayed,   if  G^J^th, 
not  greater  humanity,  at  least  a  more  long-sighted  JJ^^^t 
calculation.     They  had  treated  the  prisoners  well,  toeflfecta 
and  made  every  effort  to  gain  them  over,  with  a  Sttie  ^ 
▼iew  of  employing  them  on  the  first  opportunity  to  Uy™j^ 
effect  a  revolution  in  the  island — to  bring  it  into  poUticsof 
alliance  with  Corinth,'  and  disconnect  it  from  Athens. 
Such  an  opportunity  appears  first  to  have  occurred  during  the 
winter  or  spring  of  the  present  year,  while  both  MitylSnS  and 
Platssa  were  under  blockade,  probably  about  the  time  when 
Alkidas  departed  for  Ionia,  and  when  it  was  hoped  that  not  only 
MitylSn^  would  be  relieved,  but  the  neighbouring  dependencies 
of  Athens  excited  to  revolt,  and  her  whole  attention  thus  occupied 
in  that  quarter.     Accordingly  the  Eorkyrssan  prisoners  were 
th^i  sent  home  from  Corinth,  nominally  under  a  heavy  ransom 
of  800  talents,  for  which  those  Korkyrsean  citizens  who  acted  as 

1  See  above,  chap.  xIviL  >  ThncycL  i  66. 
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prozeni  to  Corinth  made  themselves  responsible.^  The  proxeni, 
lending  themselves  thus  to  the  deception,  were  doubtless  partici- 
pant in  the  entire  design. 

But  it  was  soon  seen  in  what  form  the  ransom  was  really  to  be 
paid.  The  new-comers,  probably  at  first  heartily  welcomed  after 
so  long  a  detention,  employed  all  their  influence,  combined  with 
the  most  active  personal  canvass,  to  bring  about  a  complete 
rupture  of  alliance  with  Athens.  Intimation  being  sent  to 
Athens  of  what  was  going  on,  an  Athenian  trireme  arrived  with 
envoys  to  try  and  defeat  these  manoeuvres ;  while  a  Corinthian 
trireme  also  brought  envoys  from  Corinth  to  aid  the  views  of 
the  opposite  party.  The  mere  presence  of  Corinthian  envoya 
indicated  a  change  in  the  political  feeling  of  the  island.  But 
stiU  more  conspicuous  did  this  change  become,  when  a  formal 
public  assembly,  after  hearing  both  envoys,  decided  that 
Eorkyra  would  maintain  her  alliance  with  Athens  according  to 
the  limited  terms  of  simple  mutual  defence  originally  stipulated;' 
but  would  at  the  same  time  be  in  relations  of  friendship  with 
the  Pcloponnesians,  as  she  had  been  before  the  Epidamnian 
quarreL  Since  that  event,  however,  the  alliance  between 
Atiiens  and  Eorkyra  had  become  practically  more  intimate, 
and  the  Eorkyrsean  fleet  had  aided  the  Athenians  in  the  invasion 
of  Peloponnesus.'  Accordingly,  the  resolution  now  adopted 
abandoned  the  present  to  go  back  to  the  past — and  to  a  past 
which  could  not  be  restored. 

Looking  to  the  war  then  raging  between  Athens  and  the 
Pcloponnesians,  such  a  declaration  was  self-contra- 
attempts  to  dictory.  It  was  intended  by  the  oligarchical  party 
abo?ta  ^^^y  **  *  ^^P  *®  *  ™^^  complete  revolution,  both 
revolution—  foreign  and  domestic.  They  followed  it  up  by  a 
prosecute  political  prosecution  against  Peithias,  the  citizen  of 
omtksa?**^  greatest  personal  influence  among  the  people,  who 
^^r  acted  by  his  own  choice  as  proxenus  to  the  Athenians, 

he  pro-  They  accused  him  of  practising  to  bring  Eorkyra 

fh^oTthem   i^*^  slavery  to   Athens.      What  were  the  judicial 

in  revenge—  institutions  of  the  island  under  which  he  was  tried 

they  are 

found  we  do  not  know  ;  but  he  was  acquitted  of  the  charge. 

'^  ^"  He  then  revenged  himself  by  accusing  in  his  turn  five 

1  Thttcyd.  iiL  70 :  compare  Dioddr.  xii.  57.       >  Thucyd.  i.  44.      >  Thncyd.  ii  25. 
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of  the  richest  among  hiB  oligarchical  proeecuton  of  the  crime  of 
eacrUege— of  having  violated  the  sanctity  of  the  sacred  grove  of 
Zens  and  Alkinons,  hy  causing  stakes,  for  their  vine-props,  to  %e 
cat  in  it^  This  was  an  act  distinctly  forbidden  by  law,  under  a 
penalty  of  a  stater  or  four  drachms  for  every  stake  so  cut  But 
it  is  no  uncommon  phaenomenon,  even  in  societies  politically 
better  organized  than  Eorkyra,  to  find  laws  existing  and  un- 
repealed, yet  habitually  violated,  sometimes  even  by  every  one, 
but  still  oftener  by  men  of  wealth  and  power,  whom  most 
people  would  be  a&aid  to  prosecute.  Moreover  in  this  case  no 
individual  was  injured  by  the  act,  so  that  any  one  who  came 
forward  to  prosecute  would  incur  the  odium  of  an  informer — 
which  probably  Peithias  might  not  have  chosen  to  brave  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  though  he  thought  himself  justified  in 
adopting  this  mode  of  retaliation  against  those  who  had  pro 
aecuted  him.  The  language  of  Thucydid^s  implies  that  the  fact 
was  not  denied ;  nor  is  there  any  difficulty  in  conceiving  that 
these  rich  men  may  have  habitually  resorted  to  the  sacred 
property  for  vine-stakes.  On  being  found  guilty  and  condemned,, 
they  cast  themselves  as  suppliants  at  the  temples,  and  entreated 
the  indulgence  of  being  allowed  to  pay  the  fine  by  instalments. 
But  Peithias,  then  a  member  of  the  (annual)  senate,  to  whom 
the  petition  was  referred,  opposed  it,  and  caused  its  rejection, 
leaving  the  law  to  take  its  course.  It  was  moreover  understood 
that  he  was  about  to  avail  himself  of  his  character  of  senator — 
and  of  Ids  increased  favour,  probably  arising  from  the  recent 
judicial  acquittal — to  propose  in  the  public  assembly  a  reversal 
of  the  resolution  recently  passed ;  together  with  a  new  resolution, 
to  recognize  only  the  same  friends  and  the  same  enemies  as  Athens. 

^Ttocjd.  m.  70.     4ivtcmr  riitwttr  AwokirgU,  wfll  Ulnstrate  this  chavKO 

X^f«ucac  iK  Tov  TV  Atbc  rov  re ^vovf  k«1  made  Dj  Peithias  at  Korkyra.    There 

Tov  'AAxtrov*   ^iiiUa  6i  maf  huLvnip  were  certain  aDdent  olive  trees  near 

xopojca  iwiKtiTo  ^anfp.  Athens,  consecrated  and  protected  by 

The  present  tense  Hfirtiv  seems  to  law,  so  that  the  proprietors  of  the 

indicate   that    they  were   going   on  gronnd  on  which  they  stood  were  f or- 

habitually  making  nse  of  the  trees  Bidden  to  grab  them  np,  or  to  digso 

in  the  groTe  for  this  purpose.    Pro*  near  as  to  iqiure  the  roots.      The 

bably  it  is  this  cutting  and  fixing  of  speaker  in  that  oration  defends  him- 

stakes  to   support  the  vines   which  self  against  a  charge  of  having  grabbed 

la  meant  by  the  word  x^«^^<n^^  ^  up  one  of  these  and  sold  the  wood.    It 

PherekratM,  Pers.  ap.  Athenieom,  tL  appears  that  there  were  public  visitors 

p.  900.  whose  du^  it  was  to  watch  over  these 

The  Oration  of    LTslas  (Or.   vii)  old  trees.     See  the  note  of  Markland 

against  Nikomachus,  vr«p  tov  <n|icov  on  that  oratiim,  p.  270. 
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Pressed  by  the  rainons  fine  upon  the  five  persons  condemned, 
as  well  as  by  the  fear  that  Peithias  might  carry  his 
asminate    point  and  thus  completely  defeat  their  project  of 
andwJend    Corinthian  alliance,  the  oligarchical  party  resolved  to 
other  carry  their  point  by  violence  and  murder.    They 

and  make  collected  a  party  armed  with  daggers,  burst  suddenly 
25SJJ^^**  into  the  senate-house  during  full  sitting,  and  there 
of  the  slew  Peithias  with  sixty  other  persons,  partly  senators, 

— they™^  partly  private  individuals.  Some  others  of  hia 
neSraMty  fiends  escaped  the  same  fate  by  getting  aboard  the 
— th^r  Attic  trireme  which  had  brought  the  envoys,  and 

i^arionto  which  was  still  in  the  harbour,  but  now  departed 
Athena.  forthwith  to  Athens.  These  assassins,  under  the 
fresh  terror  arising  from  their  recent  act,  convoked  an  assembly, 
affirmed  that  what  they  had  done  was  unavoidable  to  guard 
Eorkyra  against  being  made  the  slave  of  Athens,  and  proposed 
a  resolution  of  full  neutrality  both  towards  Athens  and  towards 
the  Peloponnesians — ^permitting  no  visit  from  either  of  the 
belligerents,  except  of  a  pacific  character,  and  with  one  single  ship 
at  a  time.  And  this  resolution  the  assembly  was  constrained  to 
pass :  it  probably  was  not  very  numerous,  and  the  oligarchical 
partisans  were  at  hand  in  arms.^  At  the  same  time  they  sent 
envoys  to  Athens,  to  communicate  the  recent  events  with  such 
colouring  as  suited  their  views,  and  to  dissuade  the  fugitive 
partisans  of  Peithias  from  provoking  any  armed  Athenian 
intervention,  such  as  might  occasion  a  counter-revolution  in  the 
island.'  With  some  of  the  fugitives,  representations  of  this  sort, 
or  perhaps  the  fear  of  compromising  their  own  families  left 
behind,  prevailed.  But  most  of  them,  and  the  Athenians  along 
with  them,  appreciated  better  both  what  had  been  done  and 
what  was  likely  to  follow.  The  oligarchical  envoys,  together 
with  such  of  the  fugitives  as  had  been  induced  to  adopt  their 
views,  were  seized  by  the  Athenians  as  conspirators,  and  placed 
in  detention  at  ^gina;  while  a  fleet  of  sixty  Athenian  triremes 
under  Eurymedon  was  immediately  fitted  out  to  sail  for  Eorkyra, 
for  which  there  was  the  greater  necessity,  as  the  Lacedsmcrittn 

1  Thncyd.  iU.  71.  wc  <^  cTvor,  k«1        *  Thncyd.  ill  71.    xaX  roW  hctl  Korm^ 
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fleet  under  Alkidan,  lately  mustered  at  Eylldnd  after  its  return 
from  Ionia,  was  understood  to  be  on  the  point  of  sailing  thither.^ 
But  the  oligarchical  leaders  at  Korkyra,  having  little  faith  in 
the  chances  of  this  mission  to  Athens,  proceeded  in 
the  execution  of  their  conspiracy  with  that  rapidity  oU^uvhical 
which  was  best  calculated  to  ensure  its  success.    On  f^,^ 
the  arriyal  of  a  Corinthian  trireme — which  brought  attack  the 
ambassadors  from  Sparta,  and  probably  also  brought  obs^nate 
news  that  the  fieet  of  AlkidaB  would  shortly  appear  yjj^t^ 
— they  organized  their  force,  and  attacked  the  people  victory  of 
and  the  democratical  authorities.     The  Korkyrtean   — m^^^ 
Demos  were  at  first  vanquished  and  dispersed.    But  At^nian 
during  the  night  they  collected  together  and  fortified  admiral  Xi- 
themselves  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  town  near  the 
acropolis,  and  from  thence  down  to  the  Hyllaic  harbour — one  of 
the  two  harbours  which  the  town  possessed ;  while  the  other 
harbour  and  the  chief  arsenal,  facing  the  mainland  of  £pirus, 
waB  held  by  the  oligarchical  party,  together  with  the  market- 
place near  to  it,  in  and  around  which  the  wealthier  Korkyraoaus 
chiefly   resided.      In   this  divided    state    the   town   remained 
throughout  the  ensuing   day,  during  which   the  Demos  sent 
emissaries  round  the  territory  soliciting  aid  from  the  working 
slaves,  and  promising  to  them  emancipation  as  a  reward  ;  while 
the  oligarchy  also  hired  and  procured  800  Epirotic  mercenaries 
from  the  mainland.    Reinforced  by  the  slaves,  who  flocked  in  at 
the  call  received,  the  Demos  renewed  the  struggle  on  the  morrow 
more  furiously  than  before.    Both  in  position  and  numbers  they 
had  the  advantage  over  the  oligarchy,  and  the  intense  resolution 
with  which  they  fought  communicated  itself  even  to  the  women, 
who,  braving  danger  and  tumult,  took  active  part  in  the  combat, 
especially  by  flinging  tiles  from  the  housetops.     Towards  the 
afternoon  the  people  became  decidedly  victorious,  and  were  even 
on  the  point  of  carrying  by  assault  the  lower  town,  together  with 
the  neighbouring  arsenaL    The  oligarchy  had  no  other  chance 
of  safety  except  the  desperate  resource  of  setting  fire  to  that  part 
of  the  town,  with  the  market-place,  houses,  and  buildings  all 
around  it,  their  own  among  the  rest     This  proceeding  drove 

1  Thncyd.  Ui.  sa 
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back  the  aseailantB,  bat  destroyed  much  property  belonging  to 
merchants  in  the  warehouses,  together  with  a  large  part  of  the 
town :  indeed,  had  the  wind  been  flEtvourable,  the  entire  town 
would  have  been  consumed.  The  people  being  thus  victorious, 
the  Corinthian  trireme,  together  with  most  of  the  Epirotic 
mercenaries,  thought  it  safer  to  leave  the  island;  while  the 
victors  were  still  further  strengthened  on  the  ensuing  morning 
by  the  arrival  of  the  Athenian  admiral  Nikostratus  with  twelve 
triremes  from  Naupaktus,^  and  500  Messenian  hoplites. 

Nikostratus  did  his  best  to  allay  the  furious  excitement 
Modemiion  prevailing,  and  to  persuade  the  people  to  use  their 
StaStt^  victory  with  moderation.  Under  his  auspices  a 
pn^edJngB  convention  of  amnesty  and  peace  was  concluded 
people  between  the  contending  parties,  save  only  ten  pro- 

ianqniah^*  claimed  individuals,  the  most  violent  oligarchs,  who 
oiie^rchs.  ^ere  to  be  tried  as  ringleaders.  These  men  of  course 
soon  disappeared,  so  that  there  would  have  been  no  trial  at  all, 
which  seems  to  have  been  what  Nikostratus  desired.  At  the 
same  time  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive  was  established 
between  Eorkyra  and  Athens,  and  the  Athenian  admiral  was 
then  on  the  point  of  departing,  when  the  Korkyrsean  leaders 
entreated  him  to  leave  with  them,  for  greater  safety,  five  ships 
out  of  his  little  fleet  of  twelve— offering  him  five  of  their  own 
triremes  instead.  Notwithstanding  the  peril  of  this  proposition 
to  himself,  Nikostratus  acceded  to  it;  and  the  Eorkyrasans, 
preparing  the  five  ships  to  be  sent  along  with  him,  began  to 
enrol  among  the  crews  the  names  of  their  principal  enemies. 
To  the  latter  this  presented  the  appearance  of  sending  them  to 
Athens,  which  they  accounted  a  sentence  of  death.  Under  such 
impression  they  took  refuge  as  suppliants  in  the  temple  of  the 
Dioskuri,  where  Nikostratus  went  to  visit  them,  and  tried  to 
reassure  them  by  the  promise  that  nothing  was  intended  against 
their  personal  safety.  But  he  found  it  impossible  to  satisfy 
them,  and  as  they  persisted  in  refusing  to  serve,  the  Eorkyrsean 
Demos  b^an  to  suspect  treachery.  They  took  arms  again, 
searched  the  houses  of  the  recusants  for  arms,  and  were  bent  on 
putting  some  of  them  to  death,  if  Nikostratus  had  not  taken 

1  Thucyd.  m.  74. 7& 
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them  under  his  protection.  The  principal  men  of  the  defeated' 
jHurty,  to  the  number  of  about  400,  now  took  sanctuary  in  the 
temple  and  sacred  ground  of  H^  ;  upon  which  the  leaders  of 
the  people,  afraid  that  in  this  inviolable  position  they  might  still 
cauae  further  insurrection  in  the  city,  opened  a  negotiation  and 
prevailed  upon  them  to  be  ferried  across  to  the  little  island 
immediately  opposite  to  the  Herseum,  where  they  were  kept 
under  watch,  with  provisions  regularly  transmitted  across  to 
them,  for  four  days.' 

At  the  end  of  these  four  days,  while  the  uneasiness  of  the 
popular  leaders  still  continued,  and  Nikostratus  still  Arrina  of 
adjourned  his  departure,  a  new  phase  opened  in  this  ^^MS^^^ 
melancholy  drama.  The  Peloponnesian  fleet  under  admtrmi 
Alkidas  arrived  at  the  road  of  Sybota  on  the  opposite  ^jth^eet 
mainland — fifty-three  triremes  in  number,  since  the  ^flty-thwe 
forty  triremes  brought  back  from  Ionia  had  been  re-  Renewed 
inforced  by  thirteen  more  from  Leukas  and  Ambrakia.  Jtrumieta 
Moreover,  the  Lacedsemonians  had  sent  down  Brasidas  the  Uand. 
as  advising  companion — ^himself  worth  more  than  the  new  thirteen 
triremes,  if  he  had  been  sent  to  supersede  Alkidas,  instead  of 
bringing  nothing  but  authority  to  advise.'  Despising  the  small 
squadron  of  Nikostratus,  then  at  Naupaktus,  the  Spartans  were 
only  anxious  to  deal  with  Eorkyra  before  reinforcements  should 
arrive  from  Athens ;  but  the  repairs  necessary  for  the  ships  of 
AlViHaa^  after  their  disastrous  voyage  home,  occasioned  an  un- 
fortunate delay.  When  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  was  seen 
axyproaching  from  Sybota  at  break  of  day,  tiie  confusion  in 
Korkyra  was  imspeakable.  The  Demos  and  the  newly  emanci- 
pated slaves  were  agitated  alike  by  the  late  terrible  combat  and 
by  fear  of  the  invaders— the  oligarchical  party,  though  defeated, 
was  still  present,  forming  a  considerable  minority — and  the  town 
was  half-bumt  Amidst  such  elements  of  trouble,  there  was 
little  authority  to  command,  and  still  less  confidence  or  willing- 
ness to  obey.  Plenty  of  triremes  were  indeed  at  hand,  and 
orders  were  given  to  man  sixty  of  them  forthwith  ;  while 
Nikostratus,  the  only  man  who  preserved  the  cool  courage 
necessary  for   effective   resistance,    entreated   the    Eorkyrsean 

I  Ttraeyd.  01.75,76^  i  Thncyd.  iU.  9^-7t, 
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leaden  to  proceed  with  regularity,  and  to  wait  till  all  wiere 
maimed,  so  as  to  sail  forth  from  die  harbour  in  a  body.  He 
offered  himself  with  his  twelve  Athenian  triremes  to  go  forth 
first  alone,  and  occupy  the  Peloponnesiau  fleet  until  the  Eor- 
kyrsan  sixty  triremes  could  all  come  out  in  full  array  to  support 
him.  He  accordingly  went  forth  with  his  squadron,  but  the 
Eorkynaans,  instead  of  following  his  advice,  sent  their  ships  out 
one  by  one,  and  without  any  selection  of  crews.  Two  of  them 
deserted  forthwith  to  the  enemy,  while  others  presented  the 
spectacle  of  crews  fighting  among  themselves  :  even  those  which 
actually  joined  battle  came  up  by  single  ships,  without  the  least 
order  or  concert 

The  Peloponnesians,  soon  seeing  that  they  had  little  to  fear 
Naral  ^^  ^uch  enemies,  thought  it  sufficient  to  set  twenty 

1*^^^  of  their  ships  against  the  Eorkyrseans,  while  with 
between  the  remaining  thirty-three  they  moved  forward  to  con- 
and^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  twelve  Athenians.    Nikostratus,  having 

AlUdM.  plenty  of  sea-room,  was  not  afraid  of  this  numerical 
superiority ;  the  more  so  as  two  of  his  twelve  triremes  were  the 
picked  vessels  of  the  Athenian  navy — the  Salaminia  and  the 
Paralus.^  He  took  care  to  avoid  entangling  himself  with  the 
centre  of  the  enemy,  and  to  keep  rowing  about  their  flanks ;  and 
as  he  presently  contrived  to  disable  one  of  their  ships  by  a  for- 
tunate blow  with  the  beak  of  one  of  his  vessels,  the  Pelopon- 
nesians, instead  of  attacking  him  with  their  superior  numbers, 
formed  themselves  into  a  circle  and  stood  on  the  defensive,  as 
they  had  done  in  the  first  combat  with  Phormio  in  the  middle  of 
the  Gulf  at  RhiuuL  Nikostratus  (like  Phormio)  rowed  round 
this  circle,  trying  to  cause  confusion  by  feigned  approach,  and 
waiting  to  see  some  of  the  ships  lose  their  places  or  run  foul  of 
each  other,  so  as  to  afford  him  an  opening  for  attack.  And  he 
might  perhaps  have  succeeded,  if  the  remaining  twenty  Pelopon- 
nesian  ships,  seeing  the  proceeding  and  recollecting  with  dismay 
the  success  of  a  similar  manoeuvre  in  the  former  battle,  had  not 
quitted  the  Eorkyrsean  ships,  whose  disorderly  condition  they 
despised,  and  hastened  to  join  their  comrades.    The  whole  fleet 


1  These  two  triremee  had  been  with  they  must  have  been  sent  ronnd  to  Join 
Pachte  at  Lesbos  (Thncyd.  iii.  S3) ;  Nikostratus  at  Naupaktus.  We  see  in 
immediately  on  retorning  from  thenoe«    wtiat  constant  serrioe  ther  were  kept 
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of  fifty -three  triremes  now  again  took    the   aggressive,  and 

advanced  to  attack  Nikostratus,  who  retreated  bejfore  them,  but 

backing  astern  and  keeping  the  head  of  his  ships  towards  the 

enemy.    In  this  manner  he  succeeded  in  drawing  them  away 

firom  the  town,  so  as  to  leave  to  most  of  the  Eorkyrsean  ships 

opportunity  for  getting  bock  to  the  harbour ;  while  such  was  the 

superior  manoeuvring  of  the  Athenian  triremes,  that  the  Pelo- 

ponnesians  were  never  able  to  come  up  with  him  or  force  him  to 

action.    They  returned  back  in  the  evening  to  Sybota,  with  no 

greater  triumph  than  their  success  against  the    Eorkyraeans, 

thirteen  of  whose  triremes  they  carried  away  as  prizes.^ 

It  was  the  expectation  in  Eorkyra  that  they  would  on  the 

morrow  make  a  direct  attack  (which  could  hardly  have   confusion 

£Euled  of  success)  on  the  town  and  harbour.    We  may   j»ji 

easily  believe  (what  report  afterwards  stated)  that  state  of 

Brasidas  advised  Alkidas  to  this  decisive  proceeding.   Aiki^a?" 

The  Eorkyrsean  leaders,  more  terrified  than  ever,   declines  to 
4»  ••!.         .  i.  i,.i.^i         attack  it- 

first  removed  their  prisoners  from  the  uttle  island  to   arrival 

the  Herseum,  and  then  tried  to  come  to  a  compromise   Athenian 
with  the  oligarchical  party  generally  for  the  purpose  S?*^*°°jjf' 
of   organizing   some  effective    and    united   defence.   — fljchtof 
Thirty   triremes    were    made    ready    and    manned,   -^^"^^^^ 
wherein  some  even  of  the  oligarchical  Eorkyrseans  were  per- 
suaded to  form  part  of  the  crews. 

But  the  slackness  of  Alkidas  proved  their  best  defence. 
Instead  of  coming  straight  to  the  town,  he  contented  himself 
with  landing  in  the  island  at  some  distance  from  it,  on  the 
promontory  of  LeukimnI :  after  ravaging  the  neighbouring  lands 
for  some  hours,  he  returned  to  his  station  at  Sybota.  He  had 
lost  an  opportunity  which  never  again  returned  ;  for  on  the  veiy 
Bame  night  the  fire  signals  of  Leukas  telegraphed  to  him  the 
approach  of  the  fleet  under  Eurymedon  from  Athens  —  sixty 
triremes.  His  only  thought  was  now  for  the  escape  of  the 
Peloponnesian  fleet,  which  was,  in  fact,  saved  by  this  telegraphic 
notice.  Advantage  was  taken  of  the  darkness  to  retire  close 
along  the  land  as  far  as  the  isthmus  which  separates  Leukas  from 
the  mainland— across  which  isthmus  the  ships  were  dragged  by 


*Thucyd.lii.77,78,79. 
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hand  or  machinery,  so  that  they  might  not  fall  in  with,  or  be 
descried  by,  the  Athenian  fleet  in  sailing  round  the  Leukadian 
promontory.  From  hence  Alkidas  made  the  best  of  his  way 
home  to  Peloponnesus,  leaving  the  Korkyrsean  oligarchs  to  their 
fate.^ 

That  fate  was  deplorable  in  the  extreme.  The  arrival  of 
Vengeance  Eurymedon  opens  a  third  unexpected  transition  in 
^the  this  chequered  narrative  —  the  Korkynean  Demos 

Demoein  passing,  abruptly  and  unexpectedly,  from  intenae 
1^^^^^^  alarm  and  helplessness  to  elate  and  irresistible 
PJJ^^f  mastery.  In  the  bosom  of  Qreeks,  and  in  a  popu- 
fearfni  lation  seemingly  amongst  the  least  refined  of  all 

bloodshed.  Qr^jeks  —  including,  too,  a  great  many  slaves  just 
emancipated  against  the  will  of  their  masters,  and  of  course  the 
fiercest  and  most  discontented  of  all  the  slaves  in  the  island — 
such  a  change  was  but  too  sure  to  kindle  a  thirst  for  revenge 
almost  ungovernable,  as  the  only  compensation  for  foregone 
terror  and  suffering. 

As  soon  as  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  was  known  to  have  fled,  and 
that  of  Eurymedon  was  seen  approaching,  the  Eorkyrsean  leaders 
brought  into  the  town  the  500  Messenian  hoplites  who  had 
hitherto  been  encamped  without :  thus  providing  a  resource 
against  any  last  effort  of  despair  on  the  part  of  their  interior 
enemies.  Next,  the  thirty  ships  recently  manned  and  held 
ready  in  the  harbour  facing  the  continent  to  go  out  against  the 
Peloponnesian  fleet,  but  now  no  longer  needed,  were  ordered  tc 
sail  round  to  the  other  or  Hyllaic  harbour.  Even  while  they 
were  thus  sailing  round,  some  obnoxious  men  of  the  defeated 
party,  being  seen  in  public,  were  slain.  But  when  the  ships 
arrived  at  the  Hyllaic  harbour,  and  the  crews  were  disembarked, 
a  more  wholesale  massacre  was  perpetrated,  by  putting  to  death 
those  individuab  of  the  oligarchical  fiEiction  who  had  been 
persuaded  on  the  day  before  to  go  aboard  as  part  of  the  crews.* 

1  Thncyd.  UL  80.  ferred  by  GdUer  is  ivtxpMVTo--othera 

*  Thncyd.  iii.  80, 8L  koI  U  twp  mmk,  recommend     dvcxpi^trajn^  ~  Hermann 

iemn    iwtm^M    ivfinwa^    UpiBd^ovrt^  adopts  airtxwpto-cu'— and  Dionvsias  in 

av«¥Mpi)a>ay.     It  is  certein  that   the  his  copy  reads  wtxtitpii<ray.     1  follow 

reading   Amx^ipyicav   here   most    be  the  meaning  of  the  words  proposed  by 

wrong :  no  satisfactory  sense  can  be  Dr.  Arnold  and  Gdller,  wbico  appear 

made  oat  of  it.    The  word  substitnted  to   be   both   eqairalent  to  itcrtivor. 

by  Dr.  Arnold  it  iv«xp«rro— that  pre-  This  meaning  is  at  lea^t  plausible  and 
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Then  came  the  fieite  of  those  suppliants,  about  400  in  number, 
who  had  been  brought  back  from  the  islet  opposite,  and  were 
still  under  sanctuary,  in  the  sacred  precinct  of  the  Herseum.  It 
was  proposed  to  them  to  quit  sanctuary  and  stand  their  trial, 
fifty  of  them  accepted  the  proposition,  were  put  on  their  trial — 
all  condemned,  and  nil  executed.  Their  execution  took  place,  as 
it  seems,  immediately  on  the  spot,  and  within  actual  view  of  the 
unhappy  men  still  remaining  in  the  sacred  ground,^  who,  seeing 
that  their  lot  was  desperate,  preferred  dying  by  their  own  hands 
to  starvation  or  the  sword  of  their  enemies.  Some  hung  them- 
selves on  branches  of  the  trees  surrounding  the  temple,  others 
helped  their  friends  in  the  work  of  suicide,  and  in  one  way  or 
another  the  entire  band  thus  perished.  It  was  probably  a  con- 
solation to  them  to  believe  that  this  desecration  of  the  precinct 
would  bring  down  the  anger  of  the  gods  upon  their  surviving 
«nemies. 

Eurymedon  remained  with  his  fleet  for  seven  days,  during  all 

which  time  the  victorious  Eorkyreeans  carried  on  a  ,     ,         . 

,  ,     ,     ,  -  Lawless  and 

sangmnary  persecution  against  the  party  who  had  been   ferocious 

concerned  in  the  late  oligarchical  revolution.     Five  S^leconT 

hundred  of  this  party  contrived  to  escape  by  flight  to  i*^"*^' 

the  mainland  ;  while  those  who  did  not,  or  could  not, 

flee  were  slain  wherever  they  could  be  found.    Some  received 

their  death- wounds  even  on  the  altar  itself;  others  shared  the 

same  fate,  after  having  been  dragged  away  from  it  by  violence. 

In  one  case  a  party  of  murderers  having  pursued  their  victims  to 

the  temple  of  Dionysius,  refrained  from  shedding  their  blood, 

but  built  up  the  doorway  and  left  them   to    starve,  as  the 

Lacedflemonians    had    done   on    a   former    occasion    respecting 

Pausanias.    Such  was  the  ferocity  of  the  time,  that  in  one  case 

a  father  slew  his  own  son.     It  was  not  merely  the  oligarchical 

party  who  thus  suffered :  the  flood-gates  of  private  feud  were 

also  opened,  and  various  individuals,  under  false  charges  of 

having  been  concerned  in  the  oligarchical  movements,  were  slain 

by  personal  enemies  or  debtors.     This  deplorable  suspension  of 

comistent;     thoogh    I  do    not   feel  ri.  ytyvtf^flya,  ^u^cipov  avroS  iv 

certain  that  we  have  the  trae  sense  of  ry   tcpip  aAA^Aovt,  Ac.     The  meagre 

ttiii  fwssstn  abridgment  of  DiodOnu  Ml  57),  in 

>  T^Qoyd.  iii  81.     oi  M  voAAol  -mv  reference  to  these  events  in  Korkyia,  in 

4Mermp,  5tfoc  ov«  ^«<ta^i}o-«r,  mt  impmv  hardly  worth  notice. 
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legal,  as  well  as  moral,  restraints  continued  during  the  week  of 
Eurymedon's  stay— a  period  long  enough  to  satiate  the  fierce 
sentiment  out  of  which  it  arose,^  yet  without  any  apparent  effort 
on  his  part  to  soften  the  victors  or  protect  the  vanquished.  We 
shall  see  further  reason  hereafter  to  appreciate  the  baseness  and 
want  of  humanity  in  his  character.  Had  Nikostratus  remained 
in  command,  we  may  fairly  presume,  judging  by  what  he  had 
done  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  sedition,  with  very  inferior  force, 
that  he  would  have  set  much  earlier  limits  to  the  Eorkyr»an 
butchery ;  unfortunately,  Thucydid&  tells  us  nothing  at  all 
about  Nikostratus  after  the  naval  battle  of  the  preceding  day.* 
We  shoul<i  have  been  glad  to  hear  something  about  the  steps 
taken  in  the  way  of  restoration  or  healing,  after  this 
burst  of  murderous  fury,  in  which  doubtless  the 
newly-emancipated  slaves  were  not  the  most  backward 
— and  after  the  departure  of  Eurymedon.  But  here 
again  Thucydid&  disappoints  our  curiosity.  We  only 
hear  from  him  that  the  oligarchical  exiles  who  had 
escaped  to  the  mainland  were  strong  enough  to  get 
possession  of  the  forts  and  most  pait  of  the  territory 
there  belonging  to  Korkyra  ;  just  as  the  exiles  from 
Samos  and  Mitylen^  became  more  or  less  completely 
masters  of  the  Perssa  or  mainland  possessions  belonging  to  those 
islands.  They  even  sent  envoys  to  Corinth  and  Sparta,  in  hopes 
of  procuring  aid  to  accomplish  their  restoration  by  force ;  but 
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1  Thncyd.  iii.  85.  0»  fikv  o^v  Kara 
7^¥jr6\iy  KcpKvpaiot  rotavraif  6  p- 
vatf    rals    wptarat^    ^  aAA^Aovr 

!XP^<ravro,  Ac. 

2  In  reading  the  account  of  the 
conduct  of  Nikostratus,  as  well  as  that 
of  Phormio  in  the  naval  battles  of  the 
preceding  summer,  we  contract  a 
personal  interest  respecting  both  of 
them.  Thucydid§s  does  not  seem  to 
have  anticipated  that  his  account 
would  ndse  such  a  feeling  in  the 
minds  of  his  readers,  otherwise  he 
probably  would  have  mentioned  some- 
thing to  gratify  it.  Respecting 
Phormio,  his  omission  is  the  more 
remarkable,  since  we  are  left  to  infer, 
from  the  request  made  by  the  Akar- 
nanians  to  have  his  son  sent  as  com- 
mander, that  he  most  have  died  or 
become  disabled;  yet  the  historian 
does  not  distinctly  say  lo  (iii.  7). 


The  Scholiast  on  Aristophand«(Paa 
847)  has  a  story  that  Phormio  was 
asked  by  the  Akamanians,  but  that  he 
could  not  serve  in  consequence  of 
being  at  that  moment  under  sentence 
for  a  heavy  flue,  which  he  was  unable 
to  pay:  accordinglv  the  Athenians 
contrived  a  means  of  evading  the  fine, 
in  order  that  he  might  be  enabled  to 
serve.  It  Is  diflScult  to  see  how  thia 
can  be  reconciled  with  the  stoiy 
of  Thucydidte.  who  says  that  the 
son  of  Phormio  went  instead  of  hia- 
father. 

Ck)mpare  Meineke,  Histor.  CritSc. 
Comicc.  Once.  vol.  L  p.  144,  and 
Fragment  Bupolid.  voL  ii.  pp.  6—7. 
Phormio  was  introduced  as  a  cfalaf 
character  in  the  Ta^copyot  of  BnpoUs ; 
as  a  brave,  rough,  nnightforward 
soldier,  something  like  Lamaohiia  in. 
the  Acnanieis  of  Aristophante. 
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their  request  fonnd  no  fevour,  and  they  were  reduced  to  their 
ovm  resources.  After  harassing  for  some  time  the  Korkyrseans 
in  the  island  by  predatory  incursions,  so  as  to  produce  considerable 
dearth  and  disti-ess,  they  at  length  collected  a  band  of  Epirotic 
mercenaries,  passed  over  to  the  island,  and  there  established  a 
fortified  position  on  the  mountain  called  Ist^n^,  not  far  from  the 
city.  Having  burnt  their  vessels  in  order  to  cut  off  all  hopes  of 
retreat,  they  maintained  themselves  for  near  two  years  by  a 
system  of  ravage  and  plunder  which  inflicted  great  misery  on 
the  island.^  This  was  a  frequent  way  whereby,  of  old,  invaders 
wore  out  .and  mastered  a  city,  the  walls  of  which  they  found 
impregnable.  The  ultimate  fate  of  these  occupants  of  Istdn^ 
which  belongs  to  a  future  chapter,  wiU  be  found  to  constitute  a 
close  suitable  to  the  bloody  drama  yet  unfinished  in  Korkyra. 

Such  a  drama  could    not  be  acted,   in    an  important   city 
belonging  to  the  Greek  name,  without  producing  a  political 
deep  and  extensive  impression  throughout  all    the  JJ^^i^^ 
other  cities.    And  Thucydid^  has  taken  advantage  of  ^ 
it  to  give  a  sort  of  general  sketch  of  Grecian  politics  on  o^sion 
during  the    Peloponnesian  war ;    violence    of  civil   K^JIkyrwui 
discord  in  each  city,  aggravated  by  foreign  war,  and   manacre. 
by  the  contending  efforts  of  Athens  and  Sparta, — the  former 
espousing  the  democratical  party  everywhere;   the  latter,  the 
oligarchical      The  Korkyraean  sedition  was  the  first  case  in 
which  these  two  causes  of  political  antipathy  and  exasperation 
were  seen  acting  with  full  united  force,  and  where  the  malignity 
of  sentiment  and  demoralization  flowing  from  such  a  union  was 
seen  without  disguise.    The  picture  drawn  by  Thucydid^  of 
moral  and  political  feeling  under  these   influences  will  ever 
remain  memorable  as  the  work  of  an  analyst  and  a  philosopher. 
He  has  conceived  and  described  the  perverting  causes  with  a 
spirit  of  generalization  which  renders  these  two  chapters  hardly 
less  applicable  to  other  political  societies  far  distant  both  in 
time  and  place  (especially,  under  many  points  of  view,  to  France 
between  1789  and  1799)  than  to  Greece  in  the  fifth  century  before 
the  Christian  SBra.    The  deadly  bitterness  infused  into  intestine 
party  contests  by  the  accompanying  dangers  of  foreign  war  and 

1  Thncyd.  iU.  85. 
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interrentioii  of  foreign  enemies — the  mutual  fears  between 
political  rivals,  where  each  thinks  that  the  other  will  forestall 
him  in  striking  a  mortal  blow,  and  where  constitutional  maxims 
have  ceased  to  carry  authority  either  as  restraint  or  as  protection 
— the  superior  popularity  of  the  man  who  is  most  forward  with 
the  sword,  or  who  runs  down  his  enemies  in  the  most  unmeasured 
language,  coupled  with  the  disposition  to  treat  both  prudence  in 
action  and  candour  in  speech  as  if  it  were  nothing  but  treachery 
or  cowardice— the  exclusive  regard  to  party  ends,  with  the 
reckless  adoption,  and  even  admiring  preference,  of  fraud  or 
violence  as  the  most  effectual  means — the  loss  of  respect  for  legal 
authority  as  well  as  of  confidence  in  private  agreement,  and  the 
surrender  even  of  blood  and  friendship  to  the  overruling: 
ascendency  of  party-ties — ^the  pei-version  of  ordinary  morality, 
bringing  with  it  altered  signification  of  all  the  common  words 
importing  blame  or  approbation — the  unnatural  predominance  of 
the  ambitious  and  contentious  passions,  overpowering  in  men's 
minds  all  real  public  objects,  and  equalizing  for  the  time  the 
better  and  the  worse  cause,  by  taking  hold  of  democracy  on  one 
side  and  aristocracy  on  the  other,  as  mere  pretences  to  sanctify 
personal  triumph — all  these  gloomy  social  phsenomena,  here 
indicated  by  the  historian,  have  their  causes  deeply  seated  in  the 
human  mind,  and  are  likely,  unless  the  bases  of  constitutional 
morality  shall  come  to  be  laid  more  surely  and  firmly  than  they 
have  hithei-to  been,  to  recur  from  time  to  time,  under  diverse 
modifications,  "  so  long  as  human  nature  shall  be  the  same  as  it 
is  now,"  to  use  the  language  of  Thucydidds  himself.^  He  has 
described,  with  fidelity  not  inferior  to  his  sketch  of  the  pestilence 
at  Athens,  the  symptoms  of  a  certain  morbid  political  condition, 
wherein  the  vehemence  of  intestine  conflict,  instead  of  being 
kept  within  such  limits  as  consists  with  the  maintenance  of  one 
society  among  the  contending  parties,  becomes  for  the  time 
inflamed  and  poisoned  with  all  the  unscrupulous  hostility  of 
foreign  war,  chiefly  from  actual  alliance  between  parties  within 
the  state  and  foreigners  without.     In  following  the  impressive 

1  Thacyd.  iii.  82.    yiyvoiitva  iiiv  icai  ties  of    conatnictton  wh'ch  pervade 

iti  iaofitya  c*k  av  ^  atm^  ^v<rif  avBpw'  these  memorable  chapters  are  nimiliar 

intv  ^,  fiA\?iiov  6i  Koi  ;9ovxair«^  ica'i  roif  to  all  readers  of  Thacydidte,  ever  since 

cidccrt  diijAAay/A^i'a,  ciK  av  cicaoTat  ai  Dionysius  of  HalikamassiM,  whose  re- 

fitrafioKal  ruv  (vtrrvytitv  ci^KTrMfrai,  &c.  marks  upon  them  are  suffideatly  severe 

The  many  obscurities  and  perplezl-  (Juilia  cle  Thucyd.  p.  883X 
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description  of  the  historian,  we  have  to  keep  in  mind  the  general 
state  of  manners  in  his  time,  especially  the  cruelties  tolerated  by 
the  laws  of  war,  as  compared  with  that  greater  humanity  and 
respect  for  life  which  has  grown  up  daring  the  last  two  centuries 
in  modem  Europe.  And  we  have  further  to  recollect  that  if 
he  had  been  describing  the  effects  of  political  fury  among 
Carthaginians  and  Jews,  instead  of  among  his  contemporary 
Greeks,  he  would  have  added,  to  his  list  of  horrors,  mutilation, 
crucifixion,  and  other  refinements  on  simple  murder. 

The  language  of  Thucydidds  is  to  be  taken   rather   as   a 
generalization  and  concentration  of  phsenomena  which 
he  had  observed  amcmg  different  communities,  than  poUticai 
as  belonging  altogether  to  any  one  of  them.    I  do  not  ^  k^I^ 
believe— what  a  superficial  reading  of  his  opening  ^•'1*^ 
words,  might  at  first  suggest — ^that  the  bloodshed  in  occonedin 
Korkyra  was  only  the  earliest,  but  by  no  means  the  ^Jj..^***'^* 
worst,  of  a  series  of  similar  horrors  spread  over  the 
Grecian  world.    The  facts  stated  in  his  own  history  suffice  to 
show  that  though  the  same  causes,  which  worked  upon  thb 
unfortunate  island,  became  disseminated  and  produced  analogous 
mischieCB  throughout  many  other  communities,  yet  the  case  of 
Korkyra,  as  it  was  the  first,  so  it  was  also  the  worst  and  most 
aggravated  in  point  of  intensity.    Fortunately  the  account  of 
Thucydidds  enables  us  to  understand  it  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  to  appreciate  the  degree  of  guilt  of  the  various  parties  impli- 
cated, which  we  can  seldom  do  with  certainty ;  because  when 
once  the  interchange  of  violence  has  begun,  the  feelings  arising 
out  of  the  contest  itself  presently  overpower  in  the  minds  of 
both  parties  the  original  cause  of  dispute,  as  well  as  all  scruples 
as  to  fitness  of  means.    Unjustifiable  acts  in  abundance  are  com- 
mitted by  both,  and  in  comparing  the  two  we  are  often  obliged 
to  employ  the  emphatic  language  which  Tacitus  uses  respecting 
Otho  and  Yitellius— ^  deteriorem  fore,  quisquis  vicisset" — of  two 
bad  men  all  that  the  Soman  world  could  foresee  was,  that  the 
victor,  whichsoever  he  was,  would  prove  the  worst 

But  in  regard  to  the  Eorkyrsean  revolution,  we  can  arrive  at  a 
more  discriminating  criticism.  We  see  that  it  is  from  the  begin- 
ning the  work  of  a  selfish  oligarchical  party,  playing  the  game 
of  a  foreign  enemy,  and  the  worst  and  most  ancient  enemy,  of 
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the  island — aiming  to  subvert  the  existing  democracj  and  acquire 
How  these  power  for  themselves — and  ready  to  employ  any  mea- 
bSganw^  sure  of  fraud  or  violence  for  the  attainment  of  these 
became  ex-  objects.  While  the  democracy  which  they  attack  is 
Conduct  purely  defensive  and  conservative,  the  oligarcliical 
opposing  movers,  having  tried  fair  means  in  vain,  are  the  first  to 
parties.  employ  foul  means,  which  latter  they  find  retorted  with 
greater  effect  against  themselves.  They  set  the  example  of 
judicial  prosecution  against  Peithias,  for  the  destruction  of  a 
political  antagonist ;  in  the  use  of  this  same  weapon  he  proves 
more  than  a  match  for  them,  and  employs  it  to  their  ruin. 
Next,  they  pass  to  the  use  of  the  dagger  in  the  senate-house 
against  him  and  his  immediate  fellow-leaders,  and  to  the 
wholesale  application  of  the  sword  against  the  democracy 
generally.  The  Korkyrsean  Demos  are  thus  thrown  upon  the 
defensive.  Instead  of  the  affections  of  ordinary  life,  all  the 
most  intense  anti-social  sentiments — fear,  pugnacity,  hatred, 
vengeance  —  obtain  unqualified  possession  of  their  bosoms ; 
exaggerated  too  through  the  fluctuations  of  victory  and  defeat 
successively  brought  by  Nikostratus,  Alkidas,  and  Eurymedoa 
Their  conduct  as  victors  is  such  as  we  should  expect  under  such 
maddening  circumstances,  from  coarse  men  mingled  with 
liberated  slaves.  It  is  vindictive  and  murderous  in  the  extreme, 
not  ii^thout  faithless  breach  of  assurances  given.  But  we  must 
remember  that  they  are  driven  to  stand  upon  their  defence^  and 
that  all  their  energies  are  indispensable  to  make  tfatft  defence 
successful  They  are  provoked  by  an  aggression  no  less  guilty 
in  the  end  than  in  the  means — an  aggression,  too,  the  more 
gratuitous,  because,  if  we  look  at  the  state  of  the  island  at  the 
time  when  the  oligarchical  captives  were  restored  from  Corinth, 
there  was  no  pretence  for  affirming  that  it  had  suffered,  or  was 
suffering,  any  loss,  hardshy),  or  disgrace,  from  its  alliance  with 
Athens.  These  oligarchical  insurgents  find  the  island  in  a  state 
of  security  and  tranquillity — since  the  war  imposed  upon  it  little 
necessity  for  effort  They  plunge  it  into  a  sea  of  blood,  with 
enormities  as  well  as  suffering  on  both  sides,  which  end  at  length 
in  their  own  complete  extermination.  Our  compassion  for  their 
final  misery  must  not  hinder  us  from  appreciating  the  behaviour 
wherebv  it  was  earneil. 
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In  tlie  course  of  a  few  years  from  this  time  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  recount  two  political  movements  in  Athens  similar  in 
principle  and  general  result  to  this  Eorkyrsean  revolution ;  ex- 
hibiting oligarchical  conspirators  against  an  existing  and  conser- 
vative democracy — with  this  conspiracy  at  first  successful,  but 
afterwards  put  down,  and  the  Demos  again  restored.  The 
contrast  between  Athens  and  Korkyra  under  such  circumstances 
will  be  found  highly  instructive,  especially  in  regard  contnwt 
to  the  Demos  both  in  the  hours  of  defeat  and  in  wSd?"**** 
those  of  victory.  It  will  then  be  seen  how  much  the  character  of 
habit  of  active  participation  in  political  and  judicial  ^  Korkyra 
affairs— of  open,  conflicting  discussion,  discharging  the  "iJj**** 
malignant  passions  by  way  of  speech,  and  followed  ciiaractor  ot 
by  appeal  to  the  vote— of  having  constantly  pre-  pheno^na 
sent  to  the  mind  of  every  citizen,  in  his  character  at  Athens, 
of  Dikost  or  Ekklesiast,  the  conditions  of  a  pacific  society,  and 
the  paramoimt  authority  of  a  constitutional  majority — how  much 
all  these  circumstances,  brought  home  as  they  were  at  Athens 
more  than  in  any  other  democracy  to  the  feelings  of  individuals, 
contributed  to  soften  the  instincts  of  intestine  violence  and 
revenge,  even  under  very  great  provocation. 

But  the  case  of  Korkyra,  as  well  as  that  of  Athens,  different 
in  so  many  respects,  conspire  to  illustrate  another  Bad 
truth,  of  much  importance  in  Grecian  history.  Both  Slelte&i^ 
of  them  show  how  false  and  impudent  were  the  pre-  peatmen 
tensions  set  up  by  the  rich  and  great  men  of  the  theGrwian 
various  Grecian  cities  to  superior  morality,  superior  ^***** 
intelligence,  and  greater  fitness  for  using  honourably  and  bene- 
ficially the  powers  of  government,  as  compared  with  the  mass  of 
the  citizens.  Though  the  Grecian  oligarchies,  exercising  power- 
ful sway  over  fashion,  and  more  especially  over  the  meaning  of 
words,  bestowed  upon  themselves  the  appellation  of  "  the  best 
men,  the  honourable  and  good,  the  elegant,  the  superior,"  &c, 
and  attached  to  those  without  their  own  circle  epithets  of  a 
contrary  tenor,  implying  low  moral  attributes,  no  such  differ- 
ence will  be  found  borne  out  by  the  facts  of  Grecian  history.^ 
Abundance  of  infirmity,  with  occasional  bad  passions,  was  doubt- 

1  See  the  Talnable  prelhninary  disoounte,  prefixed  to  Welcker^s  edition  of 
Theognis,  page  xxi.  aect.  9  $eg. 
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leas  liable  to  work  upon  the  people  generallj,  often  corrupting 
and  miogaiding  even  the  Athenian  democracy,  the  beet,  appa- 
rently, of  all  the  democracies  in  Greece.  But  after  all,  tiie  rich 
and  great  men  were  only  a  part  of  the  people,  and  taking  them 
as  a  class  (apait  from  honourable  individual  exceptions)  by  no 
means  the  best  part  If  exempted  by  their  position  from  some  of 
the  vices  which  beset  siualler  and  poorer  men,  they  imbibed  from 
that  same  position  an  unmeasured  self-importance,  and  an  excess 
of  personal  ambition  as  well  as  of  personal  appetite,  peculiar  to 
themselves,  not  less  anti-social  in  tendency,  and  operating  upon  a 
much  grander  scale.  To  the  prejudices  and  superstitions  belong- 
ing to  the  age  they  were  noway  superior,  considering  them  as  a 
class ;  while  their  animosities  among  one  another,  vinUent  and 
unscrupulous,  were  among  the  foremost  causes  of  misfortune  in 
Grecian  commonwealths.  Indeed  many  of  the  most  exceptional 
acts  committed  by  the  democracies  consisted  in  their  allowing 
themselves  to  be  made  the  tools  of  one  aristocrat  for  the  ruin  of 
another.  Of  the  intense  party-selfishness  which  characterized 
tliem  as  a  body,  sometimes  exaggerated  into  the  strongest  anti- 
popular  antipathy,  as  we  see  in  the  famous  oligarchical  oath  cited 
by  Aristotle,^  we  shall  find  many  illustrations  as  we  advance  in 
the  history,  but  none  more  striking  than  this  Korkyrsean 
revolution. 

'^  Arfstot.  Politic  ▼.  7,  19.     Kai  iV  ^4m¥  Kcuctfrow  lo-ouot,  icat  ficv\tv0^  •%Tt 
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CHAPTER  LT. 

FEOM  THE  TROUBLES  IN  KORKYRA  IN  THE  FIFTH  YEAR 
OF  THE  PELOPONNESUN  WAR  DOWN  TO  THE  END 
OF  THE  SIXTH  YEAR. 

About  the  same  time  as  the  troubles  of  Eorkyra  occurred, 
Nildas,  the  Athenian  general,  conducted  an  armament  ^u^^^..  ^f 
against  the  rocky  island  of  Minda,  which  lay  at  the  MindA, 
month  of  the  harbour  of  Megara,  and  was  occupied  bI^^^ 
by  a  Mc^;arian  fort  and  garrison.   The  narrow  channel,  JthmAns 
which  separated  it  from  the  Megarian  port  of  Nissaa  under 
and  formed  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  was  defended  ^"""* 
by  two  towers  projecting  out  from  Nissea,  which  Nikias  attackeil 
and  destroyed  by  means  of  battering  machines  from  his  ships. 
He  thus  cut  off  Minda  from  communication  on  that  side  with 
the  Megarians,  and  fortified  it  on  the  other  side,  where  it  com- 
municated with  the  mainland  by  a  lagoon  bridged  over  with  a 
causeway.     Minda,  thus  becoming  thoroughly  insulated,  was 
more  completely  fortified  and  made  an  Athenian  possession; 
since  it  was    eminently  convenient   to    keep  up  an  effective 
blockade  against  the  Megarian  harbour,  which  the  Athenians 
had  hitherto  done  only  from  the  opposite  shore  of  Salamis.^ 

Though  Nikias,  son  of  Nikeratus,  had  been  for  some  time 
conspicuous  in  public  life,  and  is  said  to  have  been  if{Ma9_hi8 
more  than  once  Strat^us  along  with  PeriklSs,  this  flnt  intro- 
is  the  first  occasion  on  which  Thucydid^  introduces  podtionand 
him  to  our  notice.  He  was  now  one  of  the  StratSgi  c*>*»<^'- 
or  generals  of  the  commonwealth,  and  appears  to  have  enjoyed,  on 
the  whole,  a  greater  and  more  constant  personal  esteem  than  any 
citizen  of  Athens,  from  the  present  time  down  to  his  death.    In 

1  Thncjd.  HL  51.  See  the  note  of  which  has  now  ceased  to  be  an  island. 
Dr.  Arnold,  and  the  plan  embodied  in  and  is  a  hill  on  the  mainland  near  the 
his  work,  for  the  topography  of  Min^    shore. 
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wealth  and  in  family  he  ranked  among  the  first  class  of 
Athenians  ;  in  political  character,  Aristotle  placed  him,  together 
with  Thucydid^s,  son  of  Mel&ias,  and  Theramen^  above  all  other 
names  in  Athenian  history  —seemingly  even  above  Perikles.* 

Such  a  criticism,  from  Aristotle,  deserves  respectful  attention, 
^        though  the  facts  befoi*e  us  completely  belie  so  lofty  an 
crcimi  estimate.     It  maiks,  however,  the  position  occupied 

cSidkio^^^  by  iSikias  in  Athenian  politics,  as  the  principal 
of  the  person  of  what  may  be  called  the  oligarchical  i^arty, 

party  at  succeeding  Kimdn  and  Thucydid5.<,  and  preceding 
Athens.  Theramenes.  In  looking  to  the  conditions  under 
which  this  pai-ty  continued  to  subsist,  we  shall  see  that  during 
the  interval  between  Thucydides  (son  of  Mel^sias)  and  Nikias, 
the  democratical  forms  had  acquired  such  confirmed  ascendency, 
that  it  would  not  have  suited  the  purpose  of  any  politician  to 
betray  evidence  of  positive  hostility  to  them,  prior  to  the  Sicilian 
expedition  and  the  great  embarrassment  in  the  foreign  relations 
of  Athens  which  arose  out  of  that  disaster.  After  that  change, 
the  Athenian  oligarchs  became  emboldened  and  aggressive,  so 
that  we  shall  find  Theramen^  among  the  chief  conspirators  in 
the  revolution  of  the  Four  Hundred.  But  Nikias  represents 
the  oligarchical  party  in  its  previous  state  of  quiescence  and 
torpidity,  accommodating  itself  to  a  sovereign  democracy,  and 
existing  in  the  form  of  common  sentiment  rather  than  of  common 
purposes.  And  it  is  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  real  temper 
of  the  Athenian  people,  that  a  man  of  this  character,  known  as 
an  oligarch,  but  not  feared  as  such,  and  doing  his  duty  sincereW 
to  the  democracy,  should  have  remained  until  his  death  the 
most  esteemed  and  influential  man  in  the  city. 

Nikias  was  a  man  of  even  mediocrity,  in  intellect,  in  educa- 
Pointa  of  cation,  and  in  oratory  :  forward  in  his  military  daties, 
gjjjj^y  and  not  only  personally  courageous  in  the  field,  but 
Nikias  and  hitherto  found  competent  as  a  general  under  ordinary 
ixMterial  circiunstances  :^  assiduous,  too,  in  the  discharge  of  all 
differences,    political  duties  at  home,  especially  in   the  poet  of 

1  Plutarch,  Nikias,  C.  2,8.                  ^  aya$hv  voXipiP  tlvai,  hihucak  rov  «»&fMi- 

'  Kairoi    iyttyt   xai    rtfuaMOt    iie    rov  roc  ri  KoX  rift  ovaiaf  irpoFOirrai. 

Totovrov  (says  Nikias  in  the  Athe-  The  whole  conduct  of  Nikias  before 

nian    assembly,   Thucyd.   tI.   9)  xal  Syracuse,  under  the  most  trying  dr> 

^airov  iripmy  ircpi  r^  j^avroO  cum^tances,  more  than  bears  out  this 

ffbi  nari    bfip(*6m'    voiii^ttp    biioimt  boast. 
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Stratdgos  or  one  of  the  ten  generals  of  the  state,  to  which  he  was 
freqaently  chosen  and  re-chosen.  Of  the  many  valuable  qualities 
combined  in  his  predecessor  Perikles,  the  recollection  of  whom 
was  jet  fresh  in  the  Athenian  mind,  Nikias  possessed  two,  on 
which,  most  of  all,  his  influence  rested,  —  though,  properly 
speaking,  that  influence  belongs  to  the  sum  total  of  his  character, 
and  not  to  any  special  attributes  in  it :  First,  he  was  thoroughly 
incorruptible  as  to  pecuniary  gains— a  quality  so  rare  in  Qrecian 
public  men  of  all  the  cities,  that  when  a  man  once  became 
notorious  for  possessing  it,  he  acquired  a  greater  degree  of  trust 
than  any  superiority  of  intellect  could  have  bestowed  upon  him ; 
next,  he  adopted  ^e  Periklean  view,  as  to  the  necessity  of  a 
conservative  or  stationary  foreign  policy  for  Athens,  avoiding 
new  acquisitions  at  a  distance,  adventurous  risks,  or  provocation 
to  fresh  enemies.  With  this  important  point  of  analogy  there 
were  at  the  same  time  material  differences  between  them  even  in 
regard  to  foreign  policy.  Periklds  was  a  conservative,  resolute 
against  submitting  to  loss  or  abstraction  of  empire,  but  at  the 
same  time  refraining  from  aggrandizement;  Nikias  was  in 
policy  faint-hearted,  averse  to  energetic  effort  for  any  purpose 
whatever,  and  disposed  not  only  to  maintain  peace,  but  even  to 
purchase  it  by  considerable  sacrifices.  Nevertheless,  he  was  the 
leading  champion  of  the  conservative  party  of  his  day,  alwajrs 
powerful  at  Athens  ;  and  as  he  was  constantly  familiar  with  the 
details  and  actual  course  of  public  affairs,  capable  of  giving  full 
effect  to  the  cautious  and  prudential  point  of  view,  and  enjoying 
imqualifled  credit  for  honest  purposes,  his  value  as  a  permanent 
counsellor  was  steadily  recognized,  even  though  in  particular 
cases  his  counsel  might  not  be  followed. 

Besides  these  two  main  points,  which  Nikias  had  in  common 
with  Perikl^  he  was  perfect  in  the  use  of  minor  and 
collateral  modes  of  standing  well  with  the  people,   Nikias  in 
which  that  great  man  had  taken  but  little  pains  to  maintaining 
practise.    While  Perikl^  attached  himself  to  Aspasia,  popularity 
whose  splendid  qualities  did  not  redeem  in  the  eyes  giring 
of  the  public  either  her  foreign  origin  or  her  unchas-  ^^^ 
tity,  the  domestic  habits  of  Nikias  appear  to  have  I^^^^ 
been  strictly  conformable  to  the  rules  of  Athenian 
decorum.    Perikl^  was  surrounded  by  philosophers,  Nikias  by 
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prophets,  whose  advice  was  necessary  both  as  a  consolation  to  his 
temperament  and  as  a  guide  to  his  intelligence  under  difficulties. 
One  of  them  was  constantly  in  his  service  and  confidence,  and 
his  conduct  appears  to  have  been  sensibly  affected  by  the 
difference  of  character  between  one  prophet  and  another,^  just  as 
the  government  of  Louis  XIY.  and  other  Catholic  princes  has 
been  modified  by  the  change  of  confessors.  To  a  life  Uius  rigidly 
decorous  and  ultra-religious — both  eminently  acceptable  to  the 
Athenians— Nikias  added  the  judicious  employment  of  a  large 
fortune  with  a  view  to  popularity.  Those  liturgies  (or  expensive 
public  duties  undertaken  by  rich  men,  each  in  his  turn, 
throughout  other  cities  of  Greece  as  well  as  in  Athens)  which 
fell  to  his  lot  were  performed  with  such  splendour,  munificence, 
and  good  taste  as  to  procure  for  him  universal  encomiums,  and 
so  much  above  his  predecessors  as  to  be  long  remembered  and 
extolled.  Most  of  these  liturgies  were  connected  with  the 
religious  service  of  the  state,  so  that  Nikias,  by  his  manner  of 
pedbrming  them,  displayed  his  zeal  for  the  honour  of  the  gods 
at  the  same  time  that  he  laid  up  for  himself  a  store  of  popularity. 
Moreover,  the  remarkable  caution  and  timidity — not  before  an 
enemy,  but  in  reference  to  his  own  fellow-citizens  —  which 
marked  his  character,  rendered  him  pre-eminently  scrupulous  as 
to  giving  offence  or  making  personal  enemie&  While  his 
demeanour  towards  the  poorer  citizens  generally  was  equal  and 
conciliating,  the  presents  which  he  made  were  numerous,  both  to 
gain  friends  and  to  silence  assailants.  We  are  not  surprised  to 
hear  that  various  bullies,  whom  the  comic  writers  turn  to  scoro, 
made  their  profit  out  of  this  susceptibility.  But  most  assuredly 
Nikias  as  a  public  man,  though  he  might  occasionally  be  cheated 
out  of  money,  profited  greatly  by  reputation  thus  acquired. 

The  expenses  unavoidable  in  such  a  career,  combined  with 
strict  personal  honesty,  could  not  have  been  defrayed  except  by 
another  quality,  which  ought  not  to  count  as  discreditable  to 
Nikias,  though  in  this,  too,  he  stood  distinguished  from  Periklde. 
He  was  a  careful  and  diligent  money-getter,  a  speculator  in  the 
silver  mines  of  Laurium,  and  proprietor  of  one  thousand  slaves, 


1  Thncyd.  Tli.  M ;  Plutarch,  NfldM,    /MWat     ii^tupmv    IriKfiOm    4 
C  4,  6,  28.    rf  iidyroi  Nuetf  wvi}V^x^    t^^^  iitwpturBtv,     TdUm  11  tl 

18  an  excoM  for  i 
tNiUaa 


<  xnncja.  Til.  DV ;  jriuiarcn,  niKuw,  /MViOf     tu^aupmw 

C  4,  6,  2S.    rf  lUyroi  Nue^f  wvi}Wx^  t^^  iitwpturBtv, 

T6Tt  uriii  ^uAvTiy  Sxttv  inmiftov  *  6  vdp  by  Plotarch  as  an 

TvmiBrit  avrov  icoi  ro  «oXi>  nit  itiviiai*  on  the  part  of  Nik 
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whom  he  let  ont  for  work  in  tbcm,  receiving  a  fixed  som  per 

head  for  each.  The  superintending  elaves  who  managed 

the  details  of  this  business  were  men  of  great  ability  diUgenoe  in 

and  high  pecuniary  value.*    Most  of  the  wealth  of  w?tortoM 

Nikias  was  held  in  this  form,  and  not  in  landed  t^P"?*^ 

tions  in  tii0 
property.     Judging  by  what  remams  to  us  of  the  minetof 

comic  authors,  this  must  have  been  considered  as  a  £jSng  ant 
perfectly  gentlemanlike  way  of  making  money ;  for  ^j^^*"  ^^ 
while  they  abound   with   derision    of  the  leather- 
dresser  Kleon,  the  lamp-maker  Hyperbolus,  and  the  vegetable- 
selling  mother  to  whom   Euripidls  owes  his  birth,  we  hear 
nothing  from  them  in  disparagement  of  the  slave-letter  Nikias. 

The  degree  to  which  the  latter  was  thus  occupied  with  the 
care  of  his  private  fortune,  together  with  the  genei^  moderation 
of  his  temper,  made  him  often  wish  to  abstract  himself  from 
public  duty.  But  such  unambitious  reluctance,  rare  among  the 
public  men  of  the  day,  rather  made  the  Athenians  more  anxious 
to  put  him  forward  and  retain  his  services.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
Pentakosiomedimni  and  the  Hippeis,  the  two  richest  classes  in 
Athens,  he  was  one  of  themselves,  and  on  the  whole  the  best 
man,  as  being  so  little  open  to  reproach  or  calumny,  whom  they 
could  oppose  to  the  leather-dressers  and  lamp-makers,  who  often 
out-talked  them  in  the  public  assembly.  The  hoplites,  who 
despised  Ele6n,  and  did  not  much  regard  even  the  brave,  hardy, 
and  soldier-like  Lamachus,  because  he  happened  to  be  poor,* 
respected  in  Nikias  the  union  of  wealth  and  family  with  honesty, 
courage,  and  carefulness  in  command.  The  maritime  and 
trading  multitude  esteemed  him  as  a  decorous,  honest,  religious 
gentleman,  who  gave  splendid  choregies,  treated  the  poorest 
men  with  consideration,  and  never  turned  the  public  service 
into  a  job  for  his  own  profit ;  who,  moreover,  if  he  possessed  no 
commanding  qualities,  so  as  to  give  to  his  advice  imperative  and 
irresistible  authority,  was  yet  always  worthy  of  being  consulted, 
and  a  steady  safeguard  against  public  mischief.  Before  the  fatal 
Sicilian  expedition,  he  had  never  commanded  on  any  very 
serious  or  difficult  enterprise  ;  but  what  he  had  done  had  been 

1  XeoofibAtk,    Memoimb.   ii.    5,    8 ;  woXtiuKht  tol  &pifni6wt,  ii(U»iia  i'  «v 

XenopbOn,  De  Tectig&UbiUt  !▼.  14.  vpooiTv  ov8*  &vko«    avrJ  Bti,  wtr^ov : 

silincTd.    ▼.    7;    Platarch,    AUd  compare  Plattzch,  NiUM,  o.  16. 
biadte,  a  21.     &  yd^  AiiftMxot  ^v  iiJkv 
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accomplished  succesBfolly,  so  that  he  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  a 

fortunate  as  well  as  a  prudent  commander.^    He  appears  to  have 

acted  as  proxenus  to  the  Lacedsemonians  at  Athens  ;  probably  by 

his  own  choice,  and  among  several  others. 

The  first  half  of  the  political  life  of  Nikias— after  the  time 

when  he  rose  to  enjoy  full  consideration  in  Athens, 

^^^JJ^JJ^    being  already  of  mature  age— was  in  opposition  to 

^^        Kle6n  ;  the  last  half;  in  opposition  to  Alkibiad^    To 

Aikibiadte.    employ  terms  which  are  not  fully  suitable  to  the 

So^^'      Athenian  democracy,  but  which  yet  bring  to  view  the 

or  Heteries  difference  intended  to  be  noted  better  than  any  others, 
at  AtnenSt      ^t^i  •  ...  ...»  * 

for  political   Nikias  was  a   minister  or   muiistenal  man,  often 

JjJ^^JjJJ^  actually  exercising,  and  always  likely  to  exercise, 
official  functions — Eleon  was  a  man  of  the  opposition, 
whose  province  it  was  to  supervise  and  censure  official  men  for 
their  public  conduct.  We  must  divest  these  words  of  that 
accompaniment  which  they  are  understood  to  carry  in  English 
political  life — a  standing  parliamentary  majority  in  favour  of  one 
party  :  Kle6n  would  often  carry  in  the  public  assembly  resolu- 
tions, which  his  opponents  Nikias  and  others  of  like  rank  and 
position — ^who  served  in  the  posts  of  Strategus,  ambassador,  and 
other  important  offices  designated  by  the  general  vote — were 
obliged  against  their  will  to  execute. 

In  attaining  such  offices  they  were  assisted  by  the  political 
clubs,  or  established  conspiracies  (to  translate  the  original  literally) 
among  the  leading  Athenians  to  stand  by  each  other  both  for 
acquisition  of  office  and  for  mutual  insurance  under  judicial 
trial.  These  clubs,  or  Hetaeries,  must  have  played  an  important 
part  in  the  practical  working  of  Atheuian  politics,  and  it  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  we  are  possessed  of  no  details  respecting  them. 
We  know  that  in  Athens  they  were  thoroughly  oligarchical  in 
disposition ' — ^while  equality,  or  something  near  to  it,  in  rank  and 

1  Thncyd.  t.  16.     Ndruic  vAcitrra  twv  apx<uf ,  awio'at  ir*K$i»p,  xol  vopovcXcv- 

rArt  ti  iftfpSfitvoi  iy  oroaTyiyCai^ — Nuctaf  <rafi«ro(  omtt    (vrrfta^^yns    icai    KOit-^ 

liJkv   ficvKofityo^,    iv    ^   afraSri^    Ijv    xal  0ov\€v<rapLtPOi  icaraXv(rov<rt  rhv  i^fioif, 

^^lovTOf  ii<urfl»<ra<r6cn  r^v  tvrvYtav,  xai  roAAa  irapcurirev<i<raf ,  Ac 

Ac.    tLIT.    «««  «ym  re  (Alkibiadls)  er»  After  havinff  thus  organized  tbe 

AxfLd^M  tur'  avri)f  koX  &  Nixiof  c  v  r  v-  HetcBries,  and  Drought  them  into  co- 

X^^  9oMt  cTrat,  &c  operation  for  his  rerolutionary  objects 

s  Thncyd.  riii.  64.    xai  6  ^^  IlctVay  against  the  democracy,  Peisander  de- 

8pof  ra.i  re  ^wmii.oviaK^  olircp  Iri^oyov  parted  from  Athens  to  Samos:  on  his 

vp^cpov  h  rfi  v^tft  oivai  tirl  liKa*%  iceu  return  he  finds  that  these  Het«erie^ 
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position,  most  have  been  essential  to  the  social  harmony  of  the 
members.  In  some  towns,  it  appears  that  such  political 
associations  existed  under  the  form  of  gymnasia^  for  the  mutual 
exercise  of  the  members,  or  of  syssitia  for  joint  banquets.  At 
Athens  they  were  numerous,  and  doubtless  not  habitually  in 
friendship  with  each  other  ;  since  the  antipathies  among  different 
oligarchical  men  were  exceedingly  strong,  and  the  union  brought 
about  between  them  at  the  time  of  the  Four  Hundred,  arising 
only  out  of  common  desire  to  put  down  the  democracy,  lasted  but 
a  little  while.  But  the  designation  of  persons  to  serve  in  the 
capacity  of  Strategus  and  other  principal  offices  greatly  depended 
upon  them — as  well  as  the  feu^ility  of  passing  through  that  trial 
of  accountability  to  which  every  man  was  liable  after  his  year  of 
office.  Nikias,  and  men  generally  of  his  rank  and  fortune, 
helped  by  these  clubs  and  lending  help  in  their  turn,  composed 
what  may  be  called  the  ministers,  or  executive  individual  func- 
tionaries of  Athens  :  the  men  who  acted,  gave  orders  as  to  specific 
acts,  and  saw  to  the  execution  of  that  which  the  senate  and  the 
public  assembly  resolved.  Especially  in  regard  to  the  military  and 
naval  force  of  the  city,  so  large  and  so  actively  employed  at  this 
time,  the  powers  of  detail  possessed  by  the  Strat^gi  must  have 
been  very  great,  and  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  state. 

While  Nikias  was  thus  in  what  may  be  called  ministerial 
function,  Kle6n  was  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  attain  the 
same,  but  was  confined  to  the  inferior  function  of  opposition. 

have  been  rery  actirely  employed,  and  8,  p.  365,  where  they  are  mentioned  in 

had  made  great  progress  towards  the  conjunction  with  <rvvoifio<riai—^wl  yap 

snbTeraion   of  the  democracy  :    they  t6  \aif€avttv  (yinatuxrCai  t«  <cal  iraiptCa^ 

bad     assassinated     the     demagogue  <rvvd^fuv—tu»o  in  Pseudo-Andokidds 

AjidroUte  and  various  other  poHtical  cont  Alkib.  c.  2,  p.  112.    Compare  the 

AM«A*ntAa ^!     Ml     i...^'^.      _^..    TV..' C .«»<.«> ,.^>iA  1  -      *-  -      A<    'PVmom       tii      UO     <iw%A 


6i  oM^l  rhy  TLturaySpoy—  general  remarks  of  Thucy.,  iih  82,  and 

V^*'  it  tAj  'A9iyva«^— Kol  icaroAoM^a-  Demosthenes  cont.  Stephan.  ii.  p.  1167. 

rovac  ri,  wXtlara  roU  crotpoit  irpo«tpya<r>  Two     Dissertations,     by     Messrs. 

fUra.  Ac.  (Tili.  flSX  Vischer    and    Bttttner,    collect    the 

The  political  fnup«^  to  which  Alki-  scanty   indications    respecting    these 

biadAe  oelonged  is  mentioned  in  Iso-  Hetieries,  together  with  some  attempts 

kiatte,  De  Bigis,  Or.  xri.  p.  848,  sect  to  enlarge  and  speculate  upon  them, 

A.    Aiyorr««  its  o  irariip  <rv  v^ y<>  *  ^^  "  which  are  more  uigenious  uian  trust- 

«T«ipciav  iirl  rcMr^0ot«  wpdy  worthy  (Die  Oligarchische  Parte!  und 

ft  a  a  I.     AUosions  to  these  iraiptltu  die  Hetairien  in  Athen,  von  W.  Vischer, 

and  to  their  well-known  political  and  Basel,  1886;  Qeechichte  der  politi^hen 

jndidal  purposes  (unfortunately  they  Hetairien   m  Athen.   Ton   Hermann 

are  only  aUnsions)  are  found  in  Plato,  Bttttner,  Leipsic,  1840). 

Theetei.  c  79,  p.  17S.    tnrwiax  ii  creu-  1  About  the  political  workings  of 

p«u»v  ^ir*  apxdi,  Ac  '.  also  Plato,  Legg.  the  Syssitia  and  Gymnasia,  see  Plato, 

is.  c  8,  p.  866 ;  Plato,  BepubUc,  iL  c.  Legg.  i.  p.  686 ;  Polybius,  xx.  6. 

5—14 
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We  shall  see  in  the  coming  chapter  how  he  became  as  it  were 
Kle6n-hfa  promoted,  partly  by  his  own  superior  penetration, 
real  f one-  partly  by  the  dishonest  artifice  and  misjudgment  of 
oppo^on'  Nikias and  other  opponents,  in  the  aflEair  of  Sphakteria. 
—real  -Q^xt  his  vocation  was  now  to  find  fault,  to  censure, 

taferior  to  to  denounce ;  his  theatre  of  action  was  the  senate, 
NiWae.  ^^  public  assembly,  the  dikasteries ;  his  principal 
talent  was  that  of  speech,  in  which  he  must  unquestionably  have 
surpassed  all  his  contemporaries.  The  two  gifts  which  had  been 
uniteid  in  Periklls — superior  capacity  for  speech,  as  well  as  for 
action — ^were  now  severed,  and  had  fajlen,  though  both  in  greatly 
inferior  degree,  the  one  to  Nikias,  the  other  to  Kledn.  As  an 
opx>osition-map  fierce  and  violent  in  temper,  Ele6n  was  extremely 
formidable  to  all  acting  functionaries  ;  and  from  his  influence  in 
the  public  assembly,  he  was  doubtless  the  author  of  many 
important  positive  measures,  thus  going  beyond  the  functions 
belonging  to  what  is  called  opposition.  But  though  the  most 
effective  speaker  in  the  public  assembly,  he  was  not  for  that  reason 
the  most  influential  person  in  the  democracy.  His  powers  of 
speech  in  fact  stood  out  the  more  prominently,  because  they  were 
found  apart  from  that  station  and  those  qualities  which  were 
considered,  even  at  Athens,  all  but  essential  to  make  a  man  a 
leader  in  political  life. 

To  understand  the  political  condition  of  Athens  at  this  time,  it 
has  been  necessary  to  take  this  comparison  between  Nikias  and 
Kle6n,  and  to  remark,  that  though  the  latter  might  be  a  more 
victorious  speaker,  the  former  was  the  more  guiding  and  influen- 
tial leader.  The  points  gained  by  Eledn  were  all  noisy  and 
palpable,  sometimes  however,  without  doubt,  of  considerable 
moment ;  but  the  course  of  affairs  was  much  more  under  the 
direction  of  Nikias. 

It  was  during  the  summer  of  this  year  (the  fifth  of  the  war — 
B.C.  427)  that  the  Athenians  began  operations  on  a 
small  scale  in  Sicily  ;  probably  contrary  to  the  advice 
both  of  Nikias  and  Eledn,  neither  of  them  seemingly  favourable 
to  these  distant  undertakings.  I  reserve  however  the  series  of 
Athenian  measures  in  Sicily — which  afterwards  became  the 
turning-point  of  the  fortunes  of  the  state — ^for  a  department  by 
themselves.    I  shall  take  them  up  separately,  and  bring  them 
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down  to  the  Athenian  expedition  against  Syracuse,  when  I  reach 
the  date  of  that  important  event 

During  the  antnmn  of  the  same  year,  the  epidemic  disorder, 
after  having  intermitted  for  some  time,  resumed  its  «^^,-j^^ 
ravages  at  Athens,  and  continued  for  one  whole  year  the  epi- 
longer,  to  the  sad  ruin  both  of  the  strength  and  the  tSSjSr^ 
comfort  of  the  city.    And  it  seems  that  this  autumn,  Athena  for 

11         ^i_  .  f  .•        .\     ;    another 

as  well  as  the  ensuing  summer,  were  distinguished  year— 

by  violent  atmospheric  and  terrestrial  disturbance.  JJh^cand 
Numerous  earthquakes  were  experienced  at  Athens,  JS'J®^'**' 
in  Eubosa,  in  Boeotia,  especially  near  Orchomenus.   banoesln 
Sudden  waves  of  the  sea  and  unexampled  tides  were  LacediBmo. 
also  felt  on  the  coast  of  Eubcea  and  Lokris,  and  the  nian  *nva* 
islands  of  Atalantd  and  Pepardthus  :  the  Athenian   Attica  ras- 
fort  and  one  of  the  two  guard-ships  at  Atalantfi  were  {|^**;^'[*' 
partially  destroyed.      The  earthquakes  produced  one 
effect  favourable  to  Athens.    They  deterred  the  Lacedeemonians 
from  invading  Attica.    Agis  king  of  Sparta  had  already  reached 
the  isthmus  for  that  purpose  ;  but  repeated  earthquakes  were 
looked  upon  as  an  unfavourable  portent,  and  the  scheme  was 
abandoned.^ 

These  earthquakes  however  were  not  considered  sufficient  to 
deter  the  Lacedsemoniam   from  the  foundation  of 
Herakleia,  a  new  colony  near  the  strait  of  Thermopylae,   of  the 
On  this  occasion,  we  hear  of  a  branch  of  the  Greek   HeSfleL 
population  not  before  mentioned  during  the  war.   ^^^ 
The  coast  north-west  of  the  strait  of  Thermopylae  was  monians 
occupied  by  the  three  subdivisions  of  the  Malians —  m^y£!!ri't8 
Paralii,    Hier&,    and    Trachinians.       These    latter,   numeroiui 
immeduitely  adjoining  Mount  (Eta  on  its  north  side  ^t"* 


I  well  as  the  Dorians  (the  little  tribe  properly  so  S5d!S^ 
called,  which  was  accounted   the  primitive  hearth  pro«perona 
of  the    Dorians   generally)  who  joined   the   same 
mountain  range  on  the  south — ^were  both  of  them  harassed  and 
plundered  by  the  predatory  mountaineers,  probably  iEtolians,  on 
the  high  lands  between  them.    At  first  the  Trachinians  were 
disposed  to  throw  themselves  on  the  protection  of  Athens.    But 

1  Thaeyd.  lii.  87,  89, 00. 
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not  feeling  sufficiently  assured  as  to  the  way  in  which  she  would 
deal  with  them,  they  joined  with  the  Dorians  in  claiming  aid 
from  Sparta  :  in  fact,  it  does  not  appear  that  Athens,  possessing 
naval  superiority  only  and  heing  inferior  on  land,  could  have 
given  them  effective  aid. 

The  Lacedaemonians,  eagerly  embracing  the  opportunity,  deter- 
mined to  plant  a  strong  colony  in  this  tempting  situation.  .  There 
was  wood  in  the  neighbouring  regions  for  ship-building,*  so  that 
they  might  hope  to  acquire  a  naval  position  for  attacking  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Euboea,  while  the  passage  of  troops  against 
the  subject-allies  of  Athens  in  Thrace  would  also  be  facilitated  ; 
the  impracticability  of  such  passage  had  forced  them,  three  years 
before,  to  leave  Potidaea  to  its  fate.  A  considerable  body  of 
colonists,  Spartans  and  Lacedaemonian  Perioeki,  was  assembled 
under  the  conduct  of  three  Spartan  (Ekists — Leon,  Damagon, 
and  Alkidas  ;  the  latter  (we  are  to  presume,  though  Thucydidfo 
does  not  say  so)  the  same  admiral  who  had  met  wit^  such  little 
success  in  Ionia  and  at  Korkyra.  Proclamation  was  further  made 
to  invite  the  junction  of  all  other  Greeks  as  colonists,  excepting 
by  name  lonians,  Achseans,  and  some  other  tribes  not  here 
specified.  Probably  the  distinct  exclusion  of  the  Achaeans  must 
have  been  rather  the  continuance  of  ancient  sentiment  than 
dictated  by  any  present  reasons,  since  the  Achaeans  were  not  now 
pronounced  enemies  of  Sparta.  A  number  of  colonists,  stated  as 
not  less  than  10,000,  flocked  to  the  place,  having  confidence  in  the 
stability  of  the  colony  under  the  powerful  protection  of  Sparta. 
The  new  town,  of  large  circuit,  was  built  and  fortified  under  the 
name  of  Herakleia ; '  not  far  from  the  site  of  Trachis,  about  two 
miles  and  a  quarter  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  Maliac  Gulf, 
and  about  double  that  distance  from  the  strait  of  Thermopylae. 
Near  to  the  latter,  and  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  effective 
possession  of  it,  a  port  with  dock  and  accommodation  for  ship- 
ping was  constructed. 

A  populous  city,  established  under  Lacedaemonian  protection 
in  this  important  post,  alarmed  the  Athenians,  and  created  much 

1  Bespecting    this    abondance    of  the    Spartan    kings,  bnt  the   whole 

wood,  as  well  as  the  site  of  Herakleia  region   near   CEta  and  Traohls   was 

generallv.  consult  LItv.  zzxvi.  22.  adorned  by  legends  and  heroic  ind- 

*  I>iod6r.  xii.  60.     Not  merelv  was  dents  connected  with  him :  see  tht 

Htoaklte  the  mythical  progenitor  of  drama  of  the  Trachiniao  by  Sophoklte. 
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expectation  in  every  part  of  Greece.  Bnt  the  Lacedemonian 
(Ekists  were  harsh  and  unskilful  in  their  management;  while 
the  Theesalianfi,  to  whom  the  Trachinian  territory  was  tributary, 
considered  the  colony  as  an  encroachment  upon  Uieir  soil 
Anxious  to  prevent  its  increase,  they  harassed  it  with  hostilities 
from  the  first  moment  The  (Etsean  assailants  were  also  active 
enemies;  so  that  Herakleia,  thus  pressed  from  without  and 
misgoverned  within,  dwindled  down  from  its  original  numbers 
and  promise,  barely  maintaining  its  existence.^  We  shall  find  it 
in  later  times,  however,  revived,  and  becoming  a  place  of  con- 
siderable importance. 

The  main  Athenian  armament  of  this  summer,  consisting  of 
sixty  triremes  imder  Nikias,  undertook  an  expedition 
against  the  island  of  MSlos.    Melos  and  Thera,  both  expedition 
inhabited  by  ancient  colonists  from  Lacedsemdn,  had  ^^^ 
never  been  from  the  beginning,  and  still  refused  to   ^"^f' 
be,  members  of  the  Athenian  alliance  or  subjects  of 
the  Athenian  empire.    They  thus  stood  out  as  exceptions  to  all 
the  other  islands  in  the  iEgean,  and  the  Athenians  thought 
themselves  authorized  to  resort   to  constraint  and   conquest ; 
believing  themselves  entitled  to  command  over  all  the  islands. 
They  might  indeed  urge,  and  with  considerable  plausibility,  that 
the  Melians  now  enjoyed  their  share  of  the  protection  of  the 
^.gpftTi  from  piracy,  without  contributing  to  the  cost  of  it ;  but 
considering  the  obetii:^te  reluctance  and  strong  philo-Laconian 
prepossessions  of  the  Melians,  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  war 
and  given  no  ground  of  offence  to  Athens,  the  attempt  to  conquer 
them  by  force  could  hardly  be  justified  even  as  a  calculation  of 
gain  and  loss,  and  was  a  mere  gratification  to  the  pride  of  power 
in  carrjdng  out  what,  in    modem  days,  we  should  call  the 
principle  of  maritime  empire.    M^los  and  Thera  formed  awkward 
comers,  which  defaced  the  synmietry  of  a  great  proprietor's  field  ;• 
and  the  former  ultimately  entailed  upon  Athens  the  heaviest  of 
all  losses — a  deed  of  blood  which  deeply  dishonoured  her  annals. 
On  this  occasion,  Nikias  visited  the  island  with  his  fleet,  and 
after  vainly  summoning  the  inhabitants,  ravaged  the  lands,  but 

I  ThncfiL  iii.  02,  98;  Dioddr.  xi.  40:  O!  si angoliifl Ule 

ziL  60.  Prozimiis  accedat,  qai  nuno  denormat 

*  Horat.  Sat.  iL  6, 8—  A«ellQm  t 
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retired  without  undertaking  a  siege.  He  then  sailed  away,  and 
came  to  Ordpus,  on  the  north-east  frontier  of  Attica,  bordering 
on  Boeotia.  The  hoplites  on  board  his  ships,  landing  in  the 
night,  marched  into  the  interior  of  Boeotia  to  the  vicinity  of 
Tanagra.  They  were  here  met,  according  to  signal  raised,  by  a 
military  force  from  Athens,  which  marched  thither  by  land  ;  and 
the  joint  Athenian  army  ravaged  the  Tanagrsean  territory, 
gaining  an  insignificant  advantage  over  its  defenders.  On  retir- 
ing, Nikias  re-assembled  his  armament,  sailed  northward  along 
the  coast  of  Lokris  with  the  usual  ravages,  and  returned  home 
without  effecting  anything  further.^ 

About  the  same  time  that  he  started,  thirty  other  Athenian 
Proceedings  triremes,  under  Demosthenis  and  Prokl^  had  been 
At^oiana  ^^^  round  Peloponn^us  to  act  upon  the  coast  of 
under  Akamania.     In  conjunction  with  the  whole  Akar- 

then^in  nanian  force,  except  the  men  of  (Eniadse  —  with 
Akarnania.  fifteen  triremes  from  Korkyra  and  some  troops  from 
Kephallenia  and  Zakynthus — they  ravaged  the  whole  territory 
of  Leukas,  both  within  and  without  the  isthmus,  and  confined 
the  inhabitants  to  their  town,  which  was  too  strong  to  be  taken 
by  anything  but  a  wall  of  circumvallation  and  a  tedious  blockade. 
And  the  Akarnanians,  to  whom  the  city  was  especially  hostile, 
were  urgent  with  Demosthenes  to  undertake  this  measure  forth- 
with, since  the  opportunity  might  not  again  recur,  and  success 
was  nearly  certain. 

But  this  enterprising  officer  committed  the  grave  imprudence 
of  offending  them  on  a  matter  of  great  importance, 
of^emos-  in  order  to  attack  a  country  of  all  others  the  most  im- 
J^Jj.  practicable— the  interior  of  ^tolia.  The  Messeniana 
Jtoiia--hia  of  Naupaktus,  who  suffered  from  the  depredations 
^^  ^  *  of  the  neighbouring  ^tolian  tribes,  inflamed  his 
imagination  by  suggesting  to  him  a  grand  scheme  of  operations,' 
more  worthy  of  the  large  force  which  he  commanded  than  the 
mere  reduction  of  Leukaa  The  various  tribes  of  ^tolians — rude, 
brave,  active,  predatory,  and  unrivalled  in  the  use  of  the  javelin, 
which  they  rarely  laid  out  of  their  hands — stretched  across  the 

1  Thacyd.  iii.  91.  Uta-OTnywv    mk    KoXhv    avr^   orTpartac 

«  Thucyd.  ili.  94.     ^r\tuivBivrii  8*  iva-    roo-aiJnjc  ^wciAey^'n^t ,  &C. 
irri0<rat    Kara  rov  xP^^^op    rovrov    vnh 
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country  from  between  Pamassos  and  (Eta  to  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Acbeldui.  The  echeme  soggeeted  by  the  MessenianB  was 
that  Demoethente  should  attack  the  great  central  JEtolian  tribes 
— ^the  Apoddti,  Ophioneis,  and  £aryt4nes:  if  they  were  conquered, 
all  the  remaining  continental  tribes  between  the  Ambrakian  Qulf 
and  Mount  Parnassus  might  be  invited  or  forced  into  Uie  alliance 
of  Athens— the  Akamanians  being  already  included  in  it  Having 
thus  got  the  command  of  a  large  continental  force,^  Demoethente 
contemplated  the  ulterior  scheme  of  marching  at  the  head  of  it, 
on  the  west  of  P&massus,  through  the  territory  of  the  Ozolian 
Lokrians — ^inhabiting  the  north  of  the  Corinthian  Qulf,  friendly 
to  Athens,  and  enemies  to  the  .Stolians,  whom  they  resembled 
both  in  their  habits  and  in  their  fighting — until  he  arrived  at 
Elitynium  in  Doris,  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  valley  of  the 
river  Kephisus.  He  would  then  easily  descend  that  valley  into 
the  territory  of  the  Phokians,  who  were  likely  to  join  the 
Athenians  if  a  favourable  opportunity  occurred,  but  who  might 
at  any  rate  be  constrained  to  do  so.  From  Phokis,  the  scheme 
was  to  invade  from  the  northward  the  conterminous  territory  of 
Boeotia,  the  great  enemy  of  Athens ;  which-  might  thus  perhaps 
be  completely  subdued,  if  assailed  at  the  same  time  from  Attica. 
Any  Athenian  general  who  could  have  executed  this  compre- 
hensive scheme  would  have  acquired  at  home  a  high  and  well- 
merited  celebrity.  But  Demosthen^  had  been  ill-informed  both 
as  to  the  invincible  barbarians,  and  the  pathless  country,  com- 
prehended under  the  name  of  JEtolia.  Some  of  the  tribes  spoke 
a  language  scarcely  intelligible  to  Greeks,  and  even  ate  their 
meat  raw  ;  while  tibe  country  has  even  down  to  the  present  time 
remained  not  only  unconquered,  but  untraversed  by  an  enemy  in 
arms. 

Demosthenes  accordingly  retired  from  Leukas,  in  spite  of  the 
remonstrance  of  the  Akamanians,  who  not  only  could  not  be 
induced  to  accompany  him,  but  went  home  in  visible  disgust 
He  then  sailed  wi^  his  other  forces — Messenians,  Eephallenians, 


1  Thnoyd.  UL  96.  ^iJiXo-iiwtipmntchv  remark.  Demosthente  would  calcalnto 

7^  rovrw.    None  of  the  tribes  properly  on  getting  ander  hk  orders  the  Akar- 

called  Bpirots  would  be  comprised  in  nanlans  and  ^toUans,  and  some  other 

this  ezpnsrion:  the  name  ^wtipttrmi  tribes  besides ;  but  wAa<  other  tribes,  it 

la  here  a  general  name  (not  a  proper  isnot  easy  to  specify:  perhaps  the  AgrvH, 

oanieX    as    Poppo   and    Dr.   Arnold  east  of  AmphUocma,  among  them. 
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and  Zakynthians — ^to  CEneon  in  the  territory  of  the  Ozolian 

«,     .    .       Lokrians,  a  maritime  township  on  the  Corinthian 
Marco  01         y^,*  -  ii.-kT         z  <•         i. 

Demoe-         Gulf,  not  far  eastward  of  Naupaktos — where  his  army 

practica-  ^^  disembarked,  together  with  300  epibats  (or 
tetStOTv  **f*  °^*rin^)  fr 0^  ^'^^  triremes — ^including  on  this  oocadony 
^toiia—  what  was  not  commonly  the  case  on  shipboard,^  some 
and^bntrery  0^  ^^^  choice  hoplites,  selected  all  from  young  men  of 
hib^tanta  ^^  ®*°^®  *^  ^^  ^^®  Athenian  muster-roll.  Having 
passed  the  night  in  the  sacred  precinct  of  Zeus  Nemeus 
at  (Eneon,  memorable  as  the  spot  where  the  poet  Hesiod  was 
said  to  have  been  slain,  he  marched  early  in  the  morning,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Messenian  Chromon,  into  iEtolia.  On  the 
first  day  he  took  Potidania,  on  the  second  Erokyleium,  on  the 
third  Teichium— all  of  them  villages  unfortified  and  undefended, 
for  the  inhabitants  abandoned  them  and  fled  to  the  mountains 
abDve.  He  was  here  inclined  to  halt  and  await  the  junction  of 
the  Ozolian  Lokrians,  who  had  engaged  to  invade  ^tolia  at  the 
same  time,  and  were  almost  indispensable  to  his  success,  from 
their  familiarity  with  ^tolian  warfare,  and  their  similarity  of 
weapons.  But  the  Messenians  again  persuaded  him  to  advance 
without  delay  into  the  interior,  in  order  that  the  villages  might 
be  separately  attacked  and  taken  before  any  collective  force  could 
be  gathered  together ;  and  Demosthen^  was  so  encouraged  by 
having  as  yet  encountered  no  resistance,  that  he  advanced  to 
.Slgitium,  which  he  also  found  deserted,  and  captured  without 
opposition. 


1  Thucyd.  ilL  08.  The  Eplbatee,  or 
soldiers  serving  on  shipboard  (marinesX 
were  more  nsoally  taken  from  the 
Thetes,  or  the  poorest  class  of  citizais, 
furnished  by  the  state  with  a  panoply 
for  the  occasion— not  from  the  refi;aiar 
hoplites  on  the  master-roU.  Maritime 
soldiery  is  tiierefore  usnallv  spoken  of 
as  something  inferior:  tne  present 
triremes  of  Demosthenes  are  noticed 
in  the  light  of  an  exception  (yavriic^s 
Koi  (fravAov  crrpariac,  Thucyd-  VI.  21). 

So  among  the  Bomana,  service  in  the 
legions  was  accounted  higher  and  more 
hdnonrable  than  that  of  the  classiarii 
milites  (Tacit  Histor.  i.  87). 

The  Athenian  Epibatae,  though  not 
forming  a  corps  permanently  distinct, 
correspond  in  function  to  the  English 
marinee,  who  seem  to  have  been  first 


distinguiAed  permanently  from  other 
foot-soldiers  about  the  year  1684.  *'  It 
having  been  found  necessary  on  many 
occasions  to  embark  a  number  of 
soldiers  on  board  our  ships  of  war,  and 
mere  landsmen  being  at  nrst  extremelv 
unhealthy— and  at  fist,  untU  they  haa 
been  accustomed  to  the  sea.  in  a  great 
measure  unserviceable  —  it  was  at 
length  judged  expedient  to  appoint 
cer^in  regiments  for  that  service,  ^^o 
were  trained  tp  the  different  modes  of 
sea-fighting,  and  also  made  useful  in 
some  of  those  manoeuvres  of  a  ship  where 
a  great  manv  hands  were  required. 
These,  from  the  nature  of  their  duty, 
were  distinguished  by  t^e  appellati(m  or 
maritime  tUdien  or  marines." — Oroee's 
Military  Antiquities  of  the  English 
Army,  vol.  i.  p.  186.    (London,  178io.) 
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Here  however  was  the  term  of  his  good  fortune.  The  moan- 
tains  round  iEgitium  were  occupied  not  only  by  Uie 
inhabitants  of  that  village,  but  also  by  the  entire  ^etely^' 
force  of  ^tolia,  collected  even  from  the  distant  tribes  ^^^^ 
Bomi^  and  Ealli^  who  bordered  on  the  MaUac  retire  with 
Qull  The  invasion  of  Demoethends  had  become 
known  beforehand  to  the  .SStolians,  who  not  only  forewarned  all 
their  own  tribes  of  the  approaching  enemy,  but  also  sent 
ambassadors  to  Sparta  and  Corinth  to  ask  for  aid.*  However 
they  showed  themselves  fully  capable  of  defending  their  own 
territory  without  foreign  aid.  Demoethen^  found  himself 
assailed  in  his  position  at  ^gitium,  on  all  sides  at  once,  by  these 
active  highlanders  armed  with  javelins,  pouring  down  from  the 
neighbouring  hills.  Not  engaging  in  any  close  combat,  they 
retreated  when  the  Athenians  advanced  forward  to  charge  them, 
resuming  their  aggression  the  moment  that  the  pursuers,  who 
could  never  advance  far  in  consequence  of  the  ruggedness  of  the 
ground,  b^^n  to  return  to  the  main  body.  The  small  number 
of  bowmen  along  with  Demosthends  for  some  time  kept  their 
unshielded  assailants  at  bay.  But  the  officer  commanding 
the  bowmen  was  presently  slain ;  the  stock  of  arrows  became 
nearly  exhausted  ;  and  what  was  still  worse,  Chromon  the 
Messenian,  the  only  man  who  knew  the  country  and  could  serve 
as  guide,  was  slain  alsa  The  bowmen  became  thus  either 
ineffective  or  dispersed  ;  while  the  hoplites  exhausted  themselves 
in  vain  attempts  to  pursue  and  beat  off  an  active  enemy,  who 
always  returned  upon  them  and  in  every  successive  onset  thinned 
and  distressed  them  more  and  more.  At  length  the  force  of 
Demosthen^  was  completely  broken  and  compelled  to  take 
flight ;  without  beaten  roads,  without  guides,  and  in  a  country 
not   only  strange   to   them,  but   impervious,  from  continual 

1  Thnc^d.   iii   109.      irpoirtf|u^avr«f  paktos :  but  that  thej  had  Mut  envovs 

wpoTtpov  <f  T«  K6f^vHv  icoi  cf  AoKtSaC-  immediately  when  tney  heard  of  the 

fLova  wpiafitif — mi$cv<riy   ttart  v^lvi  preparations  for    inrading    Atolia— 

wifMA^tut  <rrpar(ay  hrX  Navirojcror  8ii  ti^v  yet  before  the  inrasion  actually  took 

rwr  'A  9^  V a  iM  IT  iirayMyi^v.  place.      The    wordl    8ul  d^v  twv  *A6*if 

It  ia  not  here  meant,  I  think  (as  viumv  ivaywfliv  show  that  this  is  the 

GOUer  and  Dr.  Arnold  suppoeeX  that  meaning. 

the  iStoUans  sent  envoys  to  Laoe-  The  word  ivcywyif  it  rightly  oon- 

d«nn6n  before  there  was  any  talk  or  straed  by  Haack,  acainst  the  Scholiast 

thought  of  the  iuTasion  of  Atolia,  —  **  because   the   Naupaktians    were 

simply  in  prosecution  of  the  standing  bringing  in  the  Athenians  to  invade 

ant^thy  which  they  bore  to  Nau-  iBtoUa^. 
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mountain)  rock,  and  forest  Many  of  them  were  slain  in  ih.e 
flight  by  pursuers,  superior  not  less  in  rapidity  of  movement 
than  in  knowledge  of  ike  country ;  some  even  lost  themselyes  in 
the  forest,  and  perished  miserably  in  flames  kindled  around 
them  by  the  ^tolians.  The  fugitives  were  at  length  reassembled 
at  (Eneon  near  the  sea,  with  the  loss  of  Periklds  the  colleague  of 
Demosthenes  in  conmiand,  as  well  as  of  120  hoplites,  among  the 
best  armed  and  most  vigorous  in  the  Athenian  muster-roll.  > 
The  remaining  force  was  soon  transported  back  from  Naupaktus 
to  Athens,  but  Demosthen^  remained  behind,  being  too  much 
afraid  of  the  displeasure  of  his  countrymen  to  return  at  such  a 
moment  It  is  certain  that  his  conduct  was  such  as  justly  to 
incur  their  displeasure ;  and  that  the  expedition  against  j£tolia, 
alienating  an  established  ally  and  provoking  a  new  enemy,  had 
been  conceived  wiUi  a  degree  of  rashness  which  nothing  but  the 
unexpected  favour  of  fortune  could  have  counterbalanced. 

The  force  of  the  new  enemy,  whom  his  unsuccessful  attack 
Attack  of  ^^  raised  into  activity,  soon  made  itself  felt  The 
JBtoiUuia  .£tolian  envoys,  who  had  been  despatched  to  Sparta 
ponDwiaiui  *^^  Corinth,  found  it  easy  to  obtain  the  promise  of  a 
Kurvioeh  Considerable  force  to  join  them  in  an  expedition 
apon  Naa-  against  Naupaktus.  About  the  month  of  September, 
'**^*°*'  a  body  of  3000  Peloponnesian  hoplites,  including 
500  from  the  newly  founded  colony  of  Herakleia,  was  assembled 
at  Delphi,  under  the  command  of  Eurylochus,  Makarius,  and 
Menedffius.  Their  road  of  march  to  Naupaktus  lay  through 
the  territory  of  the  Ozolian  Lokrians,  whom  they  proposed 
either  to  gain  over  or  to  subdue.  Witli  Amphissa,  the  largest 
Lokrian  township,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Delphi,  Uiey  had  little  difficulty  ;  for  the  Aiuphissians  were  in  a 
state  of  feud  with  their  neighbours  on  the  other  side  of  Parnassus, 
and  were  afraid  that  the  new  armament  might  become  the  instru- 
ment of  Phokian  antipathy  against  them.  On  the  first  application 
they  joined  the  Spartan  alliance,  and  gave  hostages  for  their 
fidelity  to  it:  moreover  they  persuaded  many  other  Lokrian 
petty  villages— among  others  the  Myoneis,  who  were  masters  of 
the  most  difficult  pass  on  the  road— to  do  the  same.  Eurylochus 
received  from  these  various  townships  reinforcements  for  his 
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armj,  aa  well  as  hottagee  for  their  fidelity,  whom  he  deposited 
at  Kjtiiuam  in  Doris ;  and  he  was  thus  enabled  to  march 
through  all  the  territory  of  the  Ozolian  Lokrians  without 
resistance,  except  from  (Eneon  and  Eupalion,  boUi  which  places 
he  took  by  force.  Having  arrived  in  the  territory  of  Naupaktus, 
he  was  there  joined  by  the  fall  force  of  the  ^tolians.  Their 
joint  efforts,  after  laying  waste  all  Uie  neighbourhood,  captured 
the  Corinthian  colony  of  Molykreion,  which  had  become  subject 
to  the  Athenian  empire.^ 

Naupaktus,  with  a  large  circuit  of  wall  and  thinly  defended, 
was  in  the  greatest  danger,  and  would  certainly  have  Nanpaktoa 
been  taken,  had  it  not  been  saved  by  the  efforts  of  the  ^^^  ^^ 
Athenian  Demosthenes,  who  had  remained  there  ever  ^^"j'L^^ 
since  the  unfortunate  ^tolian  expedition.    Apprised 


of  the  coming  march  of  Eurylochus,  he  went  personally  to  the 
Akamanians,  and  persuaded  them  to  send  a  force  to  aid  in  the 
defence  of  Naupaktus.  For  a  long  time  they  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  his  solicitations  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  to  blockade 
Tiftukas,  but  they  were  at  length  induced  to  consent  At  the 
head  of  1000  Akamanian  hoplites,  DemosthenSs  threw  himself 
into  Naupaktus,  and  Eurylochus,  seeing  that  the  town  had  been 
thus  placed  out  of  the  reach  of  attack,  abandoned  all  his  designs 
upon  it — marching  farther  westward  to  the  neighbouring  terri- 
tories of  JEtolia — Kalydon,  Pleuron,  and  Proechium,  near  the 
Acheldus  and  the  borders  of  Akamania. 

The  iBtolians,  who  had  come  down  to  join  him  for  the  common 
purpose  of  attacking  Naupaktus,  here  abandoned  him 
and   retired   to  their  respective  homes.     But   the  "^St^**"' 
Ambrakiote,    rejoiced    to    find   so    considerable   a  g^m 
Peloponnesian  force  in  their  neighbourhood,  prevailed  concerto 
upon  him  to  assist  them  in  attacking  the  Amphilochian  Ambt^ots 
Argoe  as  well  as  Akamania;  assuring  him  Uiat  there  ^^^?^ 
was  now  a  fair  prospect  of  bringing  the  whole  of  the 
population   of   Uie   mainland,    between   the   Ambrakian   and 
Corinthian  Gulfs,  under  the  supremacy  of  Lacedsemdn.    Having 
persuaded  Eurylochus    Uius  to  keep  his  forces  together  and 
ready,  they  themselves,  with  3000  Ambrakiot  hoplites,  invaded 
the  territory  of  the  Amphilochian  Argos,  and  captured    Uie 
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fortified  liill  of  Olpsd  immediately  bordering  on  the  Ambrakian 
Gulf,  about  three  miles  from  Argos  itself;  a  hill  employed  in 
former  days  by  the  Akamanians  as  a  place  for  public  judicial 
congress  of  the  whole  nation.^ 

This  enterprise,  communicated  forthwith  to  Eurylochus,  was 
Demos*  ^^®  signal  for  movement  on  both  sides.  The  Akar- 
'^d°S!  nanians,  marching  with  their  whole  force    to  the 

Athenians,  protection  of  Argos,  occupied  a  post  called  Erdnse  in 
Se^Atoi?      ^^®  Amphilochian  territory,  to  prevent  Eurylochus 

'»*'»**^»,^  from  effecting  his  junction  with  the  Ambrakiots  at 
come  to  the     ^,  «„  i 

protection  01p».  They  at  the  same  time  sent  urgent  messages 
of  ArgpB,  ^  Demosthen^  at  Naupaktus,  and  to  the  Athenian 
guard  -  squadron  of  twenty  triremes  under  Anstotelds  and 
Hierophon,  entreating  their  aid  in  the  present  need,  and  inviting 
Demosthen^  to  act  as  their  commander.  They  had  forgotten 
their  displeasure  against  him  arising  out  of  his  recent  refusal  to 
blockade  at  Leukas,  for  which  they  probably  thought  that  he 
had  been  sufficiently  punished  by  his  disgrace  at  -fitolia ;  while 
they  knew  and  esteemed  his  military  capacity.  In  fact,  the 
accident  whereby  he  had  been  detained  at  Naupaktus  now 
worked  fortunately  for  them  as  well  as  for  hiuL  It  secured  to 
them  a  commander  whom  all  of  them  respected,  obviating  the 
jealousies  among  their  own  numerous  petty  townships;  it 
procured  for  him  the  means  of  retrieving  his  own  reputation  at 
Athens.  Demosthenes,  not  backward  in  seizing  this  golden 
opportunity,  came  speedily  into  the  Ambrakian  Gulf  with  the 
twenty  triremes,  conducting  200  Messenian  hoplites  and  sixty 
Athenian  bowmen.  Finding  the  whole  Akamanian  force 
concentrated  at  the  Amphilochian  Argos,  he  was  named  general, 
nominally  along  with  the  Akamanian  generals,  but  in  reality 
enjoying  the  whole  direction  of  operations. 

He  found  also  the  whole  of  the  demy's  force,  both  the  3000 
March  of  Ambrakiot  hoplites  and  the  Peloponnesian  division 
i^^ochus  under  Eurylochus,  already  united  and  in  position  at 
^^raa^  OlpsB,  about  three  miles  off.  For  Eurylochus,  as  soon 
Axnbra-  &&  he  was  apprised  that  the  Ambrakiots  had  reached 
kiota.  Olpse,  broke  up  forthwith  his  camp  at  Proschium  in 

^tolia,  knowing  that  his  best  chance  of  traversing  the  hostile 
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territory  of  Akamania  consisted  in  celerity ;  the  whole  Akar- 
nanian  force,  however,  had  already  gone  to  Argos,  so  that  his 
march  was  unopposed  through  that  country.  He  crossed  the 
Acheldos,  marched  westward  of  Stratus,  through  the  Akamanian 
townships  of  Phytia,  Medeon,  and  Limnsea ;  then  quitting  hoth 
Akamania  and  the  direct  road  from  Akamania  to  Argos,  he 
struck  rather  eastward  into  the  mountainous  district  of  Thyamus 
in  the  territory  of  the  AgrsBans,  who  were  enemies  of  the 
Akamanians.  From  hence  he  descended  at  night  into  the 
territory  of  Argos,  and  passed  unobserved,  under  cover  of  the 
darkness,  betweeen  Argos  itself  and  the  Akamanian  force  at 
KrSnsB,  so  as  to  join  in  safety  the  3000  Ambrakiots  at  Olpse,  to 
their  great  joy.  They  had  feared  that  the  enemy  at  Argos  and 
KrdnsB  wotdd  have  arrested  his  passage ;  and  believing  their 
force  inadequate  to  contend  alone,  they  had  sent  pressing 
messages  home  to  demand  large  reinforcements  for  themselves 
and  their  own  protection.^ 

Demosthen^  thus  finding  a  united  and  formidable  enemy, 
superior  in  number  to  himself^  at  Olpae,  conducted  his 
troops  from  Argos  and  Krdns  to  attack  thenu  The  united  anny 
ground  was  rugged  and  mountainous,  and  between  by^^moar^ 
the  two  armies  lay  a  steep  ravine,  which  neither  liked  thenda  at 
to  be  the  first  to  pass ;  so  that  they  lay  for  five  days  EiuTiochus 
inactive.  If  Herodotus  had  been  our  historian,  he  '^**'** 
would  probably  have  ascribed  this  delay  to  un&vourable 
sacrifices  (which  may  indeed  have  been  the  case),  and  would 
have  given  us  interesting  anecdotes  respecting  the  prophets  on 
both  sides  ;  but  the  more  positive  practical  genius  of  Thucydides 
merely  acquaints  us,  that  on  the  sixth  day  both  armies  put 
themselves  in  order  of  battle — both  probably  tired  of  waiting. 
The  grotmd  being  favourable  for  ambuscade,  Demosthenes  hid  in 
a  bushy  dell  400  hoplites  and  light-armed,  so  that  they  might 
spring  up  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  the  action  upon  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  left,  which  outflanked  his  right  He  was  himself 
on  the  right  with  the  Messenians  and  some  Athenians,  opposed 
to  Eurylochus  on  the  left  of  the  enemy ;  the  Akamanians,  with 
the  Amphilochian  akontists  or  darters,  occupied  his  left,  opposed  to 
the  Ambrakiot  hoplites.    Ambrakiots  and  Peloponnesians  were, 
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however,  intermixed  in  the  line  of  EorylochoBy  and  it  was  only 
the  Mantineans  who  maintained  a  separate  station  of  their  own 
towards  the  left  centre.  The  battle  accordingly  began,  and  Eury- 
lochns  with  his  superior  numbers  was  proceeding  to  surround 
Demosthenes,  when  on  a  sudden  the  men  in  ambush  rose  up  and 
set  upon  his  rear.  A  panic  seized  his  men,  who  made  no  resist- 
ance worthy  of  their  Peloponnesian  reputation :  they  broke  and 
fled,  while  Eurylochus,  doubtless  exposing  himself  with  peculiar 
bravery  in  order  to  restore  the  battle,  was  early  slain.  Demos- 
then^  having  near  him  his  best  troops,  pressed  them  vigorously, 
and  their  panic  communicated  itself  to  the  troops  in  the  centre, 
so  that  all  were  put  to  flight  and  pursued  to  Olpss.  On  the 
right  of  the  line  of  Eurylochus,  the  Ambrakiots,  the  most 
warlike  Greeks  in  the  Epirotic  regions,  completely  defeated  the 
Ak/imauians  opposed  to  them,  and  carried  their  pursuit  even  as 
far  as  Argos.  So  complete,  however,  was  the  victory  gained  by 
Demosthen^  over  the  remaining  troops,  that  these  Ambrakiots 
had  great  difficulty  in  fighting  their  way  back  to  01p»,  which 
was  not  accomplished  without  severe  loss,  and  late  in  the  evening. 
Among  all  the  beaten  troops,  the  Mantineans  were  those  who  best 
maintained  their  retreating  order.*  The  loss  in  the  army  of 
Demosthends  was  about  300;  that  of  the  opponents  much 
greater,  but  the  number  is  not  specified. 

Of  the  three  Spartan   commanders,    two^   Eurylochus   and 

Makarius,  had  been  slain;  the  third,  MenedsBUs, 
sui^Ting  found  himself  beleaguered  both  by  sea  and  land,  the 
l^^der  -^^fii^iaa  squadron  being  on  guard  along  the  coast, 
makes  »  It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  he  might  have  fought  his 
^pitoUbtioii  way  to  Ambrakia,  especially  as  he  would  have  met 
aSd^SJT**'  ^®  Ambrakiot  reinforcement  coming  from  the  city. 
Pelopon-  But  whether  this  were  possible  or  not,  the  commander, 
de^tSSg  1^>o  much  dispirited  to  attempt  it,  took  advantsge  of 
Soti™****"    '^®  customary  truce  granted  for  burying  the  dead, 

to  open  negotiations  with  Demosthen^  and  the 
Akamanian  generals,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  unmolested 
retreat  This  was  peremptorily  refused ;  but  Demoethen^  (with 
the  consent  of  the  Akamanian  leaders)  secretly  intimated  to  the 
Spartan  conunander  and  those  immediately  around  h\m^  together 
1  nraoyd.  m.  107, 108 :  oompue  Fd^jmauM,  UL  1. 
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with  the  MantJneann  and  other  Pelopomiesiaii  troope,  that  if  they 
chote  to  make  a  separate  and  eorreptitioiis  retreat,  abandoning 
their  comrades,  no  opposition  would  be  offered.  He  designed  by 
this  means  not  mmly  to  isolate  the  Ambrakiots,  the  great 
enemies  of  Argos  and  Akarnania,  along  with  the  body  of 
miscellaneous  mercenaries  who  had  come  under  Eurylochus,  but 
also  to  obtain  the  more  permanent  advantage  of  disgracing  the 
Spartans  and  Peloponnesians  in  the  eyes  of  the  Epirotic  Greeks 
as  cowards  and  traitors  to  military  fellowship.  The  very  reason 
which  prompted  Demosthen^  to  grant  a  separate  facility  of 
escape  ought  to  have  been  imperative  with  MenedaBUS  and  the 
Peloponnesians  around  him,  to  make  them  spurn  it  with  indigna- 
tion. Yet  such  was  their  anxiety  for  personal  safety,  that  this 
disgraceful  convention  was  accepted,  ratified,  and  carried  into 
effect  forthwith.  It  stands  alone  in  Qrecian  history,  as  an 
example  of  separate  treason  in  officers  to  purchase  safety  for 
themselves  and  their  immediate  comrades,  by  abandoning  the 
general  body  under  their  command.  Had  the  officers  been 
Athenian,  it  would  have  been  doubtless  quoted  as  evidence  of 
the  pretcoided  fiedthlessness  of  democracy.  But  as  it  was  the 
act  of  a  Spartan  commander  in  coi^unction  with  many  leading 
Peloponnesians,  we  will  only  venture  to  remark  upon  it  as  a 
further  manifestation  of  that  intra  -  Peloponnesian  selfishness, 
and  carelessness  of  obligation  towards  extra -Peloponnesian 
Qreeks,  which  we  found  so  lamentably  prevalent  during  the 
invasion  of  Xerxds ;  in  this  case  indeed  heightened  by  the  fact, 
that  the  men  deserted  were  fellow-Dorians  and  fellow-soldiers 
who  had  just  fought  in  the  same  rank«. 

As  soon  as  the  ceremony  of  burying  the  dead  had  been 
completed,  Menedseus,  and  the  Peloponnesians  who  Th«Ambm^ 
were  protected  by  this  secret  convention,  stole  away  ^tt  iob- 
sHly  and  in  small  bands  under  pretence  of  collecting  loas  in  their 
wood  and  vegetables.  On  getting  to  a  little  distance,  '•*'**'■ 
they  quickened  their  pace  and  made  off^much  to  the  dismay  of 
the  Ambrakiots,  who  ran  after  them  trying  to  overtake  them. 
The  Akamanians  pursued,  and  their  leaders  had  much  difficulty 
in  explaining  to  them  the  secret  convention  just  concluded.  It 
was  not  without  some  suspicions  of  treachery,  and  even  personal 
hazard  firom  their  own  troops,  that  they  at  length  caused  the 
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fugitive  Peloponnesians  to  be  respected  ;  while  the  AnibrakiotB, 
the  most  obnoxious  of  the  two  to  Akamanian  feeling,  were 
pursued  without  any  reserre,  and  200  of  them  were  slain  before 
they  oould  escape  into  the  friendly  territory  of  the  Agrseans.^ 
To  distinguish  Ambrakiots  from  Peloponnesians,  similar  in  race 
and  dialect,  was  however  no  easy  task.  Much  dispute  arose  in 
individual  cases. 

Unfairly  as  this  loss  fell  upon  Ambrakia,  a  feir  more  severe 
Another  calamity  was  yet  in  store  for  her.  The  large 
large  ivay  reinforcement  from  the  city,  which  had  been  urgently 
bnOdote,  invoked  by  the  detachment  at  Olpce,  started  in  due 
J^J^^^  course  as  soon  as  they  could  be  got  ready,  and  entered 
dty  as  a  the  territory  of  Amphilochia  about  the  time  when  the 
ment,i8  battle  of  OlpsB  was  fought;  but  ignorant  of  that 
^^Dcta^  misfortune,  and  hoping  to  arrive  soon  enough  to  stand 
thente  at  by  their  fnends.  Their  march  was  made  known  to 
andcu"to  Demosthenes,  on  the  day  after  the  battle,  by  the 
piecee.  *  Amphilochians,  who  at  the  same  time  indicated  to 
him  the  best  way  of  surprising  them  in  the  rugged  and 
mountainous  road  along  which  they  had  to  march,  at  the  two 
conspicuous  peaks  called  Idomen^  immediately  above  a  narrow 
pass  leading  farther  on  to  Olpse.  It  was  known  beforehand,  by 
the  line  of  march  of  the  Ambrakiots,  that  they  would  rest  for  the 
night  at  the  lower  of  these  two  peaks,  ready  to  march  through  the 
pass  on  the  next  morning.  On  that  same  night  a  detachment  of 
Amphilochians,  under  direction  from  Demosthenes,  seized  the 
higher  of  the  two  peaks  ;  while  that  commander  himself,  dividing 
his  forces  into  two  divisions,  started  from  his  position  at  Olpte  in 
the  evening  after  supper.  One  of  these  divisions,  having  the 
advantage  of  Amphilochian  guides  in  their  own  country,  marched 
by  an  unfrequented  mountain  road  to  IdomenS  ;  the  other,  under 
Demosthenes  himself,  went  directly  through  the  pass  leading 
from  Idomenl  to  Olpse.  After  marching  all  night,  they  reached 
the  camp  of  the  Ambrakiots  a  little  before  day-break — Demoe- 
then^s  himself  with  his  Messenians  in  the  van.  The  surprise 
was  complete.  The  Ambrakiots  were  found  still  lying  down  and 
asleep,  while  even  the  sentinels,  uninformed  of  the  recent  Viattle 
—  hearing  themselves  accosted  in  the  Doric  dialect  by  the 
'  Thacyd.  UL  IIL 
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Messenians,  whom  Demosthenes  had  placed  in  front  for  that 
express  purpose — and  not  seeing  very  clearly  in  the  morning 
twilight — mistook  them  for  some  of  their  own  fellow-citizens 
coming  back  from  the  other  camp.  The  Akarnanians  and 
Messenians  thus  fell  among  the  Ambrakiots  sleeping  and 
unarmed,  and  without  any  possibility  of  resistance.  Large 
numbers  of  them  were  destroyed  on  the  spot,  and  the  remainder 
fled  in  all  directions  among  the  neighbouring  mountains,  none 
knowing  the  roads  and  the  country.  It  was  the  country  of  the 
Amphilochians — subjects  of  Ambrakia,  but  subjects  averse  to 
their  condition,  and  now  making  use  of  their  perfect  local 
knowledge  and  light-armed  equipment,  to  inflict  a  terrible 
revenge  on  their  masters.  Some  of  the  Ambrakiots  became 
entangled  in  ravines — others  fell  into  ambuscades  laid  by  the 
Amphilochians.  Others  again,  dreading  most  of  all  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  Amphilochians — ^barbaric  in  race  as  well  as 
intensely  hostile  in  feeling — and  seeing  no  other  possibility  of 
escaping  them — swam  off  to  the  Athenian  ships  cruising  along 
the  shore.  There  were  but  a  small  proportion  of  them  who 
survived  to  return  to  Ambrakia.^ 

The  complete  victory  of  Idomen§,  admirably  prepared  by 
Demosthenes,  was  achieved  with  scarce  any  loss.  The  Akar- 
nanians,  after  erecting  their  trophy  and  despoiling  the  enemy's 
dead,  prepared  to  carry  off  the  arms  thus  taken  to  Argos. 

On  the  morrow,  however,  before  this  was  done,  they  were 
visited  by  a  herald,  coming  from  those  Ambrakiots   Degj^i^ 
who  had  fled  into  the  Agraean  territory,  after  the  of  the 
battle  of  Olpe  and  the  subsequent  pursuit     He  came   hemld  on 
with  the  customary  request  from  defeated  soldiers,  for  S|f?^t 
permission  to  bury  their  dead  who  had  fallen  in  that  number  of 
pursuit    Neither  he,  nor  those  &om  whom  he  came, 
knew  anything  of  the  destruction  of  their  brethren  at  IdomenS — 
just  as  these  latter  had  been  ignorant  of  the  defeat  at  Olpse ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Akamanians  in  the  camp,  whose 
minds  were  full  of  the  more  recent  and  capital  advantage  at 
Idomend,  supposed  that  the  message  referred  to  the  men  slain  in 
that  engagement    The  numerous  panoplies  just  acquired  at 
IdomenS  lay  piled  up  in  the  camp,  and  the  herald  on  seeing 

1  Thucyd.  UL  112. 
5—15 
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them  was  struck  with  amazement  at  the  size  of  the  heap,  so  much 
exceeding  the  number  of  those  who  were  missing  in  his  own 
detachment  An  Akamanian  present  asked  the  reason  of  his 
surprise,  and  inquired  how  many  of  his  comrades  had  been  slain 
— meaning  to  refer  to  the  slain  at  Idomen&  ''About  two 
hundred,"  the  herald  replied. — "  Yet  these  arms  here  show,  not 
that  number,  but  more  than  a  thousand  men." — ''  Then  they  are 
not  the  arms  of  those  who  fought  with  us." — "  Nay — ^but  they 
are — ^if  ye  were  the  persons  who  fought  yesterday  at  Idomenl." — 
"  We  fought  with  no  one  yesterday :  it  was  the  day  before 
yesterday,  in  the  retreat." — "  Oh,  then — ye  have  to  learn,  that  we 
were  engaged  yesterday  with  these  others,  who  were  on  their 
march  as  reinforcement  from  the  city  of  Ambrakia." 

The  unfortunate  herald  now  learnt  for  the  first  time  that  the 
large  reinforcement  from  his  city  had  been  cut  to  pieces.  So 
acute  was  his  feeling  of  mingled  anguish  and  surprise,  that  he 
raised  a  loud  cry  of  woe,  and  hurried  away  at  once,  without 
saying  another  word :  not  even  prosecuting  his  request  about 
the  burial  of  the  dead  bodies — which  appears  on  this  fatal 
occasion  to  have  been  neglected.* 

His  grief  was  justified  by  the  prodigious  magnitude  of  the 
Defenceless  calamity,  which  Thucydid^  considers  to  have  been 
TOn^^on*o£  *^®  greatest  that  afflicted  any  Grecian  city  during  the 
Ambrakia  whole  war  prior  to  the  peace  of  Nikias  ;  so  incredibly 
rujAouB^  great>  indeed,  that  though  he  had  learnt  the  number 
]o68.  slain,  he  declines  to  set  it  down,  from  fear  of  not  being 

believed — a  scruple  which  we  his  readers  have  much  reason  to 
regret  It  appears  that  nearly  the  whole  adult  military  population 
of  Ambrakia  was  destroyed,  and  Demosthenes  was  urgent  with 
the  Akamanians  to  march  thither  at  once.  Had  they  consented, 
Thucydidls  tells  us  positively  that  the  city  would  have  surrendered 
without  a  blow.'    £ut  they  refused  to  undertake  the  enterprise, 

1  Thucyd.  ill.  118.  avrofiotl  «»  ctAoi'  •  vvp  Si  efiettreu',  ^i|  ol 

'  Tbucyd.  ilL  113.     iraBot  yi.p  rovro  'Atfi^voioi     cxovrrc    avTi|v    x^'^^^'^P^^ 

fu^    iroAci    'EXXjivUi    firyKrroi'    iif   tmv  <r4ti<ri  irapoueoi  &<n, 
Kari.  rhv  ir^Aeuov  t6v6«  iy^vtro.        We  may  remark  that  the  expression 

KaX  oMiBfihv  ovK  typat^a.  rSfv  ii.iroBa.v6v'  icara  thv  woktfLov  rovit — when  it  occnrs 

mvf  duSri  airioTov   rh   nkfiBos  A^erou  in  the  first,  second,  third,  or  first  haif 

diroAi^at,«»firpb(r6ucye9o(r^irdAf«»f.  of  the  fourth  Book  of  Thucydidto— 

' Afurpoucfcov  lUvroi  o  t  £  a  on  ci  ifiovki^-  seems  to  allude  to  the  first  ten  years  of 

Bii<rav  'Ajcapvavnt  koX  'A/ti^iAoxoi,  'A^-  the  Peloponnesian  war,  which  aided 

watoif  KoX  Ai^fUHrB4v9i  wtiBofntvoi,  i^tkalvf  with  the  peace  of  Nikias. 
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fearing  (according  to  ^e  liistorian)  that  the  Athenians  at  Ambrakia 
would  be  more  troublesome  neighbours  to  them  than  the  Am-     ^ 
brakiots.    That  this  reason  was  operative  we  need  not  doubt : 
but  it  can  hardly  have  been  either  the  single,  or  even  the  chief 
reason  ;  for  had  it  been  so,  they  would  have  been  equally  afraid     ^ 
of  Athenian  eo-operation  in  the  blockade  of  Leukas,  which  they    [. 
had  strenuously  solicited  from  Demosthenes,  and  had  quarrelled 
with  him  for  refusing.    Ambrakia  was  less  near  to  them  than 
Leukas,  and  in  its  present  exhausted  state  inspired  less  fear ; 
bat  the  displeasure  arising  from  the  former  refusal  of  Demosthente 
had  probably  never  been  altogether  appeased,  nor  were  they  sorry 
to  find  an  opportunity  of  mortifying  him  in  a  similar  manner. 

In  the  distribution  of  the  spoil,  three  hundred  panoplies  were 
first  set  apart  as  the  perquisite  of  Demo^then^;  Attempt  to 
the  remainder  were  then  distributed,  one- third  for  ^*^?^**®j 
the  Athenians,  the  other  two-thirds  among  the  theAmbra- 
Akamanian  townships.  The  immense  reserve  ^^^ 
psrsonally  appropriated  to  Demosthenes  enables  us  to  make 
some  vague  conjecture  as  to  the  total  loss  of  Ambrakiots.  The 
fraction  of  one-third,  assigned  to  the  Athenian  people,  must  have 
been,  we  may  imagine,  six  times  as  great,  and  perhaps  even  in 
larger  proportion,  than  the  reserve  of  the  general  For  the  latter 
was  at  that  time  under  the  displeasure  of  the  people,  and 
anxious  above  all  things  to  regain  their  favour — an  object  which 
would  be  frustrated  ratlier  than  promoted,  if  his  personal  share 
of  the  arms  were  not  greatly  disproportionate  to  the  collective 
claim  of  the  city.  Reasoning  upon  this  supposition,  the 
panoplies  assigned  to  Athens  would  be  1800,  and  the  total  of 
Ambrakiot  slain  whose  arms  became  public  property  would  be 


III  a  ca^efiil  diMertation,  by  Frans  work,  continuing  the  fonner.  And  a 
Wolfgang  Ullrich,  analysing  the  stmc-  sort  of  separate  preface  is  given  for 
tore  of  the  historv  of  Thogrdidds,  it  is  them  (v.  26),  y^pau^  ii  xaX  ravra  6  aurbf 
made  to  appear  that  the  first,  second,  eovKvStSi)?  'A^foTot  c^i^c,  Ac.  It  is  in 
and  third  Books,  with  the  first  half  of  this  later  portion  that  he  first  takes  up 
the  foorth,  were  composed  during  the  the  view  peculiar  to  him,  of  reckoning 
intenral  between  the  peace  of  Nikias  the  whole  twenty -seven  years  as  one 
and  the  beginning  of  the  last  nine  continued  war  only  nominally  inter- 
years  of  the  war,  called  the  Dekeleian  ruptod  (Ullrich,  Beitnige  zur  Erkliirung 
war;  allowing  for  two  passages  in  den  Thukydid^s,  p.  85,  125,  13S,  Ac, 
thete  early  books  which  must  have  ilnmburgh,  1846). 
been  snbeeqnently  introduced.  Compare  r^  rep  noKdinf  -nfit  (iii.  96), 

The  later  books  seem  to  have  been  which  in  like  manner  means  the  war 

taken  up  by  Thucydidfts  as  a  separate  prior  to  the  peace  of  NIkiiis. 
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5400.  To  which  must  be  added  some  Ambrakiote  killed  in  their 
flight  from  Idomen^  bj  the  Amphilochians,  in  dells,  ravines, 
and  by-places ;  probably  those  Amphilochians,  who  slew  them, 
would  appropriate  the  arms  privately,  without  bringing  them 
into  the  general  stock.  Upon  this  calculation,  the  total  number 
of  Ambrakiots  slain  in  both  battles  and  both  pursuits  would 
be  about  6000;  a  number  suitable  to  the  grave  expressions 
of  Thucydid^,  as  well  as  to  his  statements,  that  the  first 
detachment  which  marched  to  Olpas  was  3000  strong,  and  that 
the  message  sent  home  invoked  as  reinforcement  the  total 
force  of  the  city.  How  totally  helpless  Ambrakia  had  become 
is  still  more  conclusively  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  Corinthians 
were  obliged  shortly  afterwards  to  send  by  land  a  detachment  of 
300  hoplites  for  its  defence.^ 

The  Athenian  triremes    soon  returned    to  their   station   at 
^  Naupaktus,  after  which  a  convention  was  concluded 

oonduded  between  the  Akarnanians  and  Amphilochians  on  the 
^bmUa  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  Ambrakiots  and  Peloponnesians 
aSd  ^e*'^*  (who  had  fled  after  the  battle  of  Olp®  into  the 
Akarna-  territory  of  Salynthius  and  the  Agrsei)  on  the  other, 
^J^H^^**^  ensuring  a  safe  and  unmolested  egress  to  both  of  the 
lS^*S*°°  latter.'  With  the  Ambrakiots  a  more  permanent 
pacification  was  effected :  the  Akarnanians  and 
Amphilochians  concluded  with  them  a  peace  and  alliance  for 
100  years,  on  condition  that  they  should  surrender  all  the 
Amphilochian  territory  and  hostages  in  their  possession,  and 
should  bind  themselves  to  furnish  no  aid  to  Anaktorium,  then 
in  hostility  to  the  Akarnanians.  Each  party,  however,  main- 
tained its  separate  alliance — ^the  Ambrakiots  with  the  Pelopon- 

1  Thucyd.  iU.  114.     Diodftros  (zii.  paasaxe  might  certainly  be  construed 

60)  abridges  the  narratiTe  of  Thucy-  with  this  emendation,  though  there 

didds.  would  still  be  an  awkwardness  in  the 

s  Thucyd.  iiL  114.    'Axopvayet  ii  ical  position  of  the  relative  olmp  with  re> 

'Afi^iAoYoi,  aw9\$6inmv  'k»nvaim¥  koX  gard  to  i\M  antecedent,  and  in  the 

Ariiio<r$ifyotn,  roU    «¥    l,aXiiv$u}v    Koi  position  of   the  partide  KaCy   whidk 

'Aypaiov^  Kara^vyovinv  'AftwpaKiMrtui  ought  then   properly  to  oome  flJter 

cat   TltkainwJio-Cott  avaxt!t(nivtv  imni-  iitravianio'av  and  not  before  it.     Ttie 

travTo  i(  Oti'iadwif,  oiircp  xal  ^icraWim)-  sentence  would  then  mean,  that "  the 

o-or  wapa  SoAvt^ioy.  AmbraldotB  and  Peloponnesiana,  who 

This  is  a  ?«it  difflcolt  passage,  had    originally    taken    refuge    with 

Hermann  has  coigectured,  and  Poppo,  Salynthius,  had  moved  away  nom  Ids 

OSlIer,  and  Dr.  Arnold,  all  approve,  the  territorr  to   afiniadsa,**   from    which 

reading  iropd  SoAvi^cov  instead  of  the  place  they  wwe  now  to  bbjoj  aie 

two  last  words  of  the  sentence.    The  deiMurtare. 
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nesian  confederacy,  the  AkamaniauB  with  Athens.  It  was 
etipolated  that  the  Akamanians  should  not  be  required  to  assist 
the  Ambrakiots  against  Athens,  nor  the  Ambrakiots  to  assist 
the  Akamanians  against  the  Peloponnesian  league ;  but  against 
all  other  enemies,  each  engaged  to  lend  aid  to  the  other.^ 

To  DemosthenSs  personally,  the  events  on  the  coast  of  the 
Ambrakian  Gulf  proved  a  signal  good  fortune,  well-   Betam  of 
earned  indeed  by  the  skill  which  he  had  displayed.   J^"?J'. 
He  was  enabled  to  atone  for  his  imprudence  in  the  triumph  to 
iEtolian  expedition,  and  to  re-establish  himself  in  •^''^®"»- 
the  favour  of  the  Athenian  people.     He  sailed  home  in  triumph 
to  Athens  during  the  course  of  the  winter,  with  his  reserved 
present  of  300  panoplies,  which  acquired  additional  value  from 
the  accident,  that  the  larger  number  of  panoplies,  reserved  out 
of  the  spoil  for  the  Athenian  people,  were  captured  at  sea, 
and  never  reached    Athens.      Accordingly,  those   brought  by 
Demosthenes  were  the  only  trophy  of  the  victory,  and  as  such 
were  deposited  in  the  Athenian    temples,  where  Thucydidls 
mentions  inem  as  stiU  existing  at  the  time  when  he  wrote.^ 

It  was  in  this  same  autumn  that  the  Athemans  were  induced 
by  an  oracle  to  undertake  the  more  complete  puhfica-   parificatlon 
tion  of  the  sacred  island  of  Delos.     This  step  was  ?'^**" 
probably  taken  to  propitiate  Apollo,  since  they  were   Athemans. 
tinder  the  persuasion  that  the  terrible  visitation  of  ^^d2u^ 
the  epidemic  was  owing  to  his  wrath.    And  as  it  was  ^^^^^ 
about  this  period    that  the  second   attack   of   the  peculiar 
epidemic,  after  having  lasted  a  year,  disappeared,  "Pl«»»doar. 
many  of  them  probably  ascribed   this  relief  to  the  effect  of 
their  pious  cares  at  Delos.    All  the  tombs  in  the  island  were 
opened  ;  the  dead  bodies  were  then  exhumed  and  re-interred  in 
the  neighbouring  island  of  Rheneia  ;  and  orders  were  given  that 
for  the  future  neither  deaths  nor  births  should  take  place  in  the 
sacred  island.    Moreover,  the  ancient  Delian  festival — once  the 
common  point  of  meeting  and  solemnity  for  the  whole  Ionic 
race,  and  celebrated  for  its  musical  contests,  before  the  Lydian 
and  Persian  conquests  had  subverted  the  freedom  and  prosperity 

1  Thucyd.  iii.  114.  irAuu,  xal  ayMV  avra«  Kar^wKtvin.     Kai 

SThucyd.  ilL  114.    TA  ii  pvv  ai^o-  iyivtro  0410.  avT^jura  rrfv  ly^  AirwAuif 

:  t  ititva  iv  rote  'Arrijcotc  icpoit  (vfiit>op^v  airb  ravn^  rqc  irpo^cMC  adcc<r- 

^iUi»,aB*t^i  i{DP<^<ray,  Tpta«d<ruu  vo^o*  lepa  17  lea^oJos. 
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of  Ionia — wub  now  renewed.  The  Athenians  celebrated  the 
festival  with  its  accompanying  matches,  even  the  chariot-race,  in 
a  manner  more  splendid  than  had  ever  been  known  in  former 
times.  They  appointed  a  similar  festival  to  be  celebrated  every 
fourth  year.  At  this  period  they  were  excluded  both  from  the 
Olympic  and  the  Pythian  games,  which  probably  made  the 
revival  of  the  Delian  festival  more  gratifying  to  them.  The 
religious  zeal  and  munificence  of  Nikias  were  strikingly  dis- 
played at  D^los.* 

I  TImcyd.  UL  104 :  Plntaioh,  NIUm,  c.  8,  4    Diodftr.  zU.  fi& 
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CHAPTER  LIL 

8KVKNTH  YEAR  OF  THE  WAR— CAPTURE  OF 
SPHAKTERU. 

The  invasion  of  Attica  by  the  Laeedsemonians  had  now  become 

an  ordinary  enterprise,  undertaken  in  every  year  of 

the  war  except  the  third  and  sixth,  and  then  omitted  vear  of 

only  from  accidental  causes ;  though  the  same  hopes  ^.^JS^^f 

were  no  longer  entertained  from  it  as  at  the  com-  ^^^ 

mencement  of  the  war.    During  the  present  spring 

Agis,  king  of  Sparta,  conducted  the  Peloponnesian  army  into 

the  territory,  seemingly  about  the  end  of  April,  and  repeated  the 

usual  ravages. 

It  seemed,  however,  as  if  Eorkyra  was  about  to  become  the 
principal  scene  of  the  year's  military  operations.    For  ,v,^^ 
the  exiles  of  the  oligarchical  party,  having  come  back  Kotkm 
to  the  island  and  fortified   themselves  on  Mount  |||^^^ 
Istdnd,  carried  on  war  with  so  much  activity  against  ^i^lJchioai 
the  Eorkyrseans  in  the  city,  that  distress  and  even  erfieT  A 
fjEunrne  ^gned  there.    Sixty  Peloponnesian  triremes  ^^^l^fl^t 
were  sent  thither  to  assist  the  aggressors.    As  soon  ^^^ 
as  it  became   known   at   Athene  how  hardly  the  fleet  are 
Eorkyrseans  in  the  city  were  pressed,  orders  were  twtoer"^ 
given  to  an  Athenian  fleet  of  forty  triremes,  about  to 
sail  for  Sicily  under  Eurymedon  and  Sophokl^  to  halt  in  their 
voyage  at  Eorkyra,  and  to  lend  whatever  aid  might  be  needed.^ 
But  during  the  course  of  this  voyage,  an  incident  occurred 
elsewhere,  neither  foreseen  nor  imagined  by  any  one,  which  gave 
a  new  character  and  promise  to  the  whole  war,  illustrating 

I  Thucyd  I?.  %  S. 
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forcibly  the  obeervAtions  of  Perikl^  and  Archidamos  before  its 
commencement)  on  the  impossibility  of  calculating  what  turn 
events  might  take.^ 

So  high  did  Demosthen^  stand  in  the  favour  of  his  countrymen 
after  his  brilliant  successes  in  the  Ambrakian  Gulf, 
thends  that  they  granted  him  permission  at  his  own  request 

fowd  the  ^  8®  aboard  and  to  employ  the  fleet  in  any  descent 
^th«i^  which  he  might  think  expedient  on  the  coast  of 
separate  Peloponnesus.  The  attachment  of  this  active  officer 
command.  ^^  ^j^^  Messenians  at  Naupaktus  inspired  him  with 
the  idea  of  planting  a  detachment  of  them  on  some  well-choeen 
maritime  post  in  the  ancient  Messenian  territory,  from  whence 
they  would  be  able  permanently  to  harass  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  provoke  revolt  among  the  Helots — the  more  so  from  their 
analogy  of  race  and  dialect.  The  Messenians,  active  in  priva- 
teering, and  doubtless  well  acquainted  with  the  points  of  this 
coast)  all  of  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  their  ancestors, 
had  probably  indicated  to  him  Pylus  on  the  south-western  shore. 

That  ancient  and  Homeric  name  was  applied  specially  and 
H  fixes  properly  to  denote  the  promontory  which  fonuB  the 
aponPyiuB  nor&em  termination  of  the  modem  bay  of  Navarino 
for  ere(^n  opposite  to  the  island  of  Sphagia  or  Sphakteria ; 
Jj^jjj*-  -  though  in  vague  language  the  whole  neighbouring 
Pylus  and  district  seems  also  to  have  been  called  Pylus.  Ac- 
sphaktena.  (jQj.c[ingiy^  i^  circumnavigating  Laconia,  DemosthenSs 
requested  that  the  fleet  might  be  detained  at  this  spot  long 
enough  to  enable  him  to  fortify  it,  engaging  himself  to  stay 
afterwards  and  maintain  it  with  a  garrison.  It  was  an  unin- 
habited promontory— about  forty-five  miles  from  Sparta,  that  is, 
as  far  distant  as  any  portion  of  her  territory— presenting  rugged 
cliffs,  and  easy  of  defence  both  by  sea  and  land.  But  its  great 
additional  recommendation,  with  reference  to  the  maritime  power 
of  Athens,  consisted  in  its  overhanging  the  spacious  and  secure 
basin  now  called  the  bay  of  Navarino.  That  basin  was  fronted 
and  protected  by  the  islet  called  Sphakteria  or  Sphagia,  untrodden, 
untenanted,  and  full  of  wood,  which  stretched  along  the  coast 
for  about  a  mile  and  three  quarters,  leaving  only  two  narrow 
entrances  ;  one  at  its  northern  end,  opposite  to  the  position  fixed 
iTbucyd.  L140;  U.  U. 


Crap.  IJI. 


FTLUS  AND  8PHAKTEBIA. 


on  by  Demosthen^  bo  confined  as  to  admit  only  two  triremes 
abreast — ^the  other  at  the  Bouthem  end  about  four  times  as  broad  ; 
while  the  inner  water  approached  by  these  two  channels  was 
both  roomy  and  protected.  It  was  on  the  coast  of  PeloponnSeos, 
•a  little  within  the  northern  or  narrowest  of  the  two  chaTinels, 
that  Demosthen^  proposed  to  plant  his  little  fort— the  ground 
being  itself  eminently  favourable,  with  a  spring  of  fresh  water  ^ 
in  the  centre  of  the  promontory.' 


J  Thncyd.  iT.  2J. 

>Top<wnphy  of  Spbakteria  and 
PYtaa.  The  dMcrlptiuii  gi?en  hj 
TbooydklSt,  of  the  memorable  inci- 
dents in  or  near  Pylus  and  Sphaktezia, 
is  perfectly  clear,  inteUigible,  and  con- 
airtent  wtth  itself,  as  to  topography. 
Bnt  when  we  consult  the  topography 
of  the  scene  as  it  stands  now,  we  nnd 
▼arioos  drcomstances  which  cannot 
possibly  be  reconciled  with  Thncydid^ 
Both  Colonel  Leake  (TraTels  in  the 
Morea,  toI.  L  pp.  402—416)  and  Dr. 
Arnold  (Appendix  to  the  second  and 
third  Tolnme  of  his  Thocydidte,  p.  444) 
have  ffiTen  plans  of  the  coast,  accom- 
panied with  Talnable  remarks. 

The  main  discrepancy,  between  the 
statement    of    Thncydidte    and    the 

{»re9ent  state  of  the  coast,  is  to  be 
oond  in  the  breadth  of  the  two 
channels  between  Spbakteria  and  the 
mainland,  The  sontoem  entrance  into 
the  bay  of  Navarino  is  now  between 
1300  and  1400  yards,  with  a  depth  of 
water  Tarying  from  6, 7, 28, 88  fathoms ; 
whereas  Thncvdidte  states  it  as  haTins 
onlT  a  breadth  adequate  to  admit 
eight  or  nine  triremes  abreast  The 
northern  entrance  is  about  150  yards  in 
width,  with  a  shoal  or  bar  of  sand  lying 
across  it  on  which  there  are  not  more 
than  eighteen  inches  of  water :  Thncy- 
didte  tells  US  that  it  afforded  room  for 
no  more  than  two  triremes,  and  his 
narratiye  implies  a  much  greater  depth 
of  water,  so  as  to  make  the  entrauce 
for  triremes  perfectly  unobstructed. 

Colonel  Leake  supposes  that  Thucy- 
didte  was  misinformed  as  to  the 
breadth  of  the  southern  passage ;  but 
Dr.  Arnold  has  on  this  point  gi?en  a 
satisfactory  reply— that  the  narrow- 
nees  is  not  merely  affirmed  in  the 
nmnbers  of  ThuCTdidSs,  but  is  in- 
directly implied  in  his  narrative,  where 
he  tells  us  that  the  Lacednmonians 
intended  to  choke  up  both  of  them  by 
tnremee  closely  packed.     ObTionsly 


this  expedient  could  not  be  dreamt  of, 
except  for  a  very  narrow  month.  The 
same  re^y  suffices  against  the  doubts 
which  Blomfield  and  Poppo  (Com- 
ment, p.  10)  raise  about  the  genuineness 
of  the  nnmeials  Uni  or  erWa  in 
Thncydidte;  a  doubt  which  merely 
tranners  the  supposed  error  from 
Thucydidte  to  the  writer  of  the  M& 

Dr.  Arnold  has  himself  raised  astill 
graver  doubt :  whether  the  island  now 
called  Sphagia  be  really  the  same  as 
Spbakteria,  and  whether  the  bay  of 
NaTarino  be  the  real  harbour  of  Pylna. 
He  suspects  that  the  Pale-NaTarino. 
which  has  been  generaUy  understood 
to  be  Pylus,  was  in  reality  the  ancient 
Spbakteria,  separated  from  the  main- 
land in  ancient  times  by  a  channel  at 
the  north  as  well  as  by  another  at  the 
south-east— though  now  it  is  not  an 
island  atalL  He  further  suspecto  that 
the  lake  or  lagoon  called  Lake  of 
Osmyn  Aga,  north  of  the  harbour  of 
Navarino,  and  immediately  under  that 
which  he  supposes  to  have  been 
Spbakteria,  was  the  ancient  harbour 
of  Pylus,  in  which  the  sea-flcht 
between  the  Athenians  and  Lacede- 
monians took  place.  He  does  not 
indeed  assert  this  as  a  po8iti?e 
opinion,  but  leans  to  it  as  the  most 
probable— admitting  that  there  are 
difBculties  either  way. 

Dr.  Arnold  has  stated  some  of  the 
difficulties  which  beset  this  hypothesis 
(p.  447),  but  there  is  one  which  he  has 
not  stated,  which  appears  to  me  the 
most  formidable  of  all,  and  quite  fatal 
to  the  admissibility  of  his  opinion.  If 
the  Paleokastro  of  Na?arino  was  the 
real  ancient  Spbakteria.  it  must  have 
been  a  second  i^nd  situated  to  the 
northward  of  Sphagia.  There  must 
therefore  ha?e  been  ivo  islands  close 
together  off  the  coast  and  near  the 
scene.  Now  if  the  reader  will  follow 
the  account  of  Thucydidte,  he  will  see 
that  tnere  certainly  was  no  more  than 
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Barymadon 
the  admiral 
of  the  fleet 
inaifte  upon 
'  I  on  to 


without 
stoppingiM^ 
Pyios.    The 
fleet  are 
driven  into 
Pyloe  by  » 
■tonn. 


But  Eorymedon  and  SophoklSe  decidedly  rejected  all  proposi- 
tion of  delay ;  and  with  much  reason,  since  thej  had 
been  informed  (though  seemingly  without  truth)  that 
the  Peloponnesian  fleet  had  actually  reached  Eorkyra. 
C*VJ^"***  They  might  well  have  remembered  the  mischief  which 
had  ensued  three  years  before,  from  the  delay  of  the 
reinforcement  sent  to  Phormio  in  some  desultoiy 
operations  on  the  coast  of  Er^te.  The  fleet  accordingly 
passed  by  Pylus  without  stopping;  but  a  terrible 
storm  drove  them  back  and  forced  them  to  seek 
shelter  in  the  very  harbour  which  Demosthen^  had  fixed  upon 
— ^the  only  harbour  anywhere  near.  That  officer  took  advantage 
of  this  accident  to  renew  his  proposition,  which  however  appeared 
to  the  commanders  chimerical  There  were  plenty  of  desert 
capes  round  Peloponnesus  (they  saidX  if  he  chose  to  waste  the 
resources  of  the  city  in  occupying  them.^  They  remained 
unmoved  by  his  reasons  in  reply.  Finding  himself  thus  unsuc- 
cessful, Demosthen^  presumed  upon  the  undefined  permission 
granted  to  him  by  the  Athenian  people,  to  address  himself  first 
to  the  soldiers,  last  of  all  to  the  tazlarchs  or  inferior  officers,  and 
to  persuade  them  to  second  his  project,  even  against  the  will  of 
the  commanders.  Much  inconvenience  might  well  have  arisen 
from  such  clashing  of  authority  :  but  it  happened  that  both  the 
soldiers  and  the  taxiarchs  took  the  same  view  of  the  case  as  their 
commanders,  and  refused  compliance.  Nor  can  we  be  surprised  at 
such  reluctance,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  seeming  improbability 


OM  ieland— Sphakteria,  without  any 
other  near  or  adjoining  to  it:  see 
eepedally  c.  18:  the  Athenian  fleet 
under  Barymedon,  on  first  arriring, 
waa  obliged  to  go  back  some  distance 
to  the  island  of  Pr6t6,  because  the 
i$land  of  Sptiakteria  was  full  of  Laoe- 
dmnonian  lioplites :  if  Dr.  Arnold's 
hypothesis  were  admitted,  there  would 
hare  been  nothing  to  hinder  them  from 
landing  on  Sphagia  itself— the  same 
inference  may  be  deduced  from  c  8. 
The  statement  of  Plinv  (H.  N.  iv.  12) 
that  there  were  tret  Sphuria  off  Pylus, 
unless  we  suppose  with  Hardouin  that 
two  of  them  were  mere  rocks,  appears 
to  me  inconsistent  with  the  account  of 
Thucydid^ 

I  think  that  there  is  no  alternative 
except  to  suppose  that  a  great  altera- 


tion has  taken  place  in  the  two 
passages  which  separate  Sphagia  from 
the  mainland,  during  the  interral  of 
2400  years  which  separates  us  from 
Thucydidds.  The  mainland  to  the 
south  of  Navarlno  must  hare  been 
much  nearer  than  it  is  now  to  the 
southern  portion  of  Sphagia.  while  the 
northern  passage  also  must  naTe  been 
then  both  narrower  and  clearer.  To 
suppose  a  change  in  the  oonflguraticm  of 
the  coast  to  this  extent  seems  noway 
extravagant:  any  other  hypothesis 
which  may  be  started  will  be  found 
involved  in  much  greater  difficulty. 

1  Thucyd.  iv.  8.  The  account,  alike 
meagre  and  inaccurate,  given  by 
Dioa6rus  of  these  interesting  events 
in  Pylus  and  Sphakteria,  will  Be  found 
in  Dioddr.  xU.  61—64. 
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of  being  able  to  maintain  such  a  poet  against  the  great  real,  and 
still  greater  supposed,  superiority  of  Lacedtemonian  land  force. 
It  happened  howerer  that  the  fleet  was  detained  there  for  some 
days  by  stormy  weather ;  so  that  the  soldiers,  having  nothing 
to  do,  were  seized  with  the  spontaneous  impolse  of  occupying 
themselves  with  the  fortification,  and  crowded  around  to  execute 
it  with  all  the  emulation  of  eager  volunteers.    Having  Demos- 
contemplated  nothing  of  |ihe  kind  on  starting  from  f^SS^  *h 
Athens,  they  had  neither  tools  for  catting  stone,  nor  place, 
hods  for  carrying  mortar.*    Accordingly  they  were  fSun&y*** 
compelled  to  build  their  wall  by  collecting  such  «e^  of  the 

•  *        *_  ^  .*        ^        J         J        ^.-        soldiers. 

ineces  of  rock  or  stones  as  they  found,  and  puttmg  He  is  left 

them  together  as  each  happened  to  fit  in  :  whenever  ^^j^^ 

mortar  was  needed,  they  brought  it  up  on  their  wESethe 

bended  backs,  with  hands  joined  behind  them  to  on'to****' 

prevent  it  from  slipping  away.     Such  deficiencies  ^<>*y^ 

were  made  up,  however,  partly  by  the  unbounded  ardour  of  the 

soldiers,  partly  by  the  natural  difficulties  of  the  ground,  which 

hardly  required  fortification  except  at  particular  points;  the 

work  was  completed  in  a  rough  way  in  six  days,  and  Demoethen^ 

was  left  in  garrison  with  five  ships,  while  Eurymedon  with  the 

main  fleet  saUed  away  to  Eorkyra.    The  crews  of  the  five  ships 

(two  of  which,  however,  were  sent  away  to  warn  Eurymedon 

afterwards)  would  amount  to  about  1000  men  in  alL    But  there 

presently  arrived  two  armed  Messenian  privateers,  from  which 

Demostben^  obtained  a  reinforcement  of  forty  Messenian  hoplites, 

together*  with  a  supply  of  wicker  shields,  though  more  fit  for 

show  than  for  use,  wherewith  to  arm  his  rowers.    Altogether,  it 

appears  that  he  must  have  had  about  200  hoplites,  besides  the 

half-armed  seamen.' 

Intelligence  of  this  attempt  to  plant,  even  upon  the  Lace- 

dsemonian  territory,  the  annoyance  and  insult  of  a  gi^^  mtaeh 

hostile  post,  was  soon  transmitted  to  Sparta.    Yet  no  of  the  Lace- 
I .  ,  ,  «  cuemoiiians 

immediate  measures  were  taken  to  march  to  the  spot ;  to  recoyer 

as  weU  6x>m  the  natural  slowness  of  the  Spartan  ^y^^- 

character,  strengthened  by  a  festival  which  happened  to  be  then 

1  Tboeyd.  !▼.  4.  and  selected  sixty  of  them  to  march 

9  Thncyd.  i?.  0.  Demosthente  placed  down  to  the  shore.     This  implies  a 

the  greater  ]H(m6er(rov«roAAovf)  of  his  total  which  can  hardly  be  less  than 

boputes  round  the  walls  of  his  post,  200. 
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going  on,  as  from  the  confidence  entertained  that,  whenever 
atta(^ed,  the  expulsion  of  the  enemy  was  certain.  A  stronger 
impression  however  was  made  by  the  news  upon  the  Lacedsemonian 
army  invading  Attica,  who  were  at  the  same  time  suffering  from 
want  of  provisions  (the  com  not  being  yet  ripe),  and  from  an 
unusually  cold  spring  :  accordingly  Agis  marched  them  back  to 
Sparta,  and  the  fortification  of  Pylus  thus  produced  the  effect  of 
abridging  the  invasion  to  the  unusually  short  period  of  fifteen 
days.  It  operated  in  like  manner  to  the  protection  of  Korkyra  • 
for  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  recently  arrived  thither  or  still  on 
its  way,  received  orders  immediately  to  return  for  the  attack  of 
Pylus.  Having  avoided  the  Athenian  fleet  by  transporting  the 
ships  across  the  isthmus  at  Leukas,  it  reached  Pylus  about  fhe 
same  time  as  the  Lacedaemonian  land  force  from  Sparta,  composed 
of  the  Spartans  themselves  and  the  neighbouring  Periceki.  For 
the  more  distant  Perioeki,  as  well  as  the  Peloponnesian  allies, 
being  just  returned  from  Attica,  though  summoned  to  come  as 
30on  as  they  could,  did  not  accompany  this  first  march.^ 
At  the  last  moment  before  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  came  in  and 
occupied  the  harbour,  Demosthenes  detached  two  out 
of  his  five  triremes  to  warn  Eurymedon  and  the  main 
fleet,  and  to  entreat  immediate  succour  :  the  remaining 
ships  he  hauled  ashore  under  the  fortification,  protect- 
ing them  by  palisades  planted  in  front,  and  prepared 
to  defend  himself  in  the  best  manner  he  could.  Having  posted 
the  larger  portion  of  his  force — some  of  them  mere  seamen  with- 
out arms,  and  many  only  half-armed — round  the  assailable  points 
of  the  fortification,  to  resist  attacks  from  the  land  force,  he  him- 
self, with  sixty  chosen  hoplites  and  a  few  bowmen,  marched  out 
of  the  fortification  down  to  the  sea-shore.  It  was  on  that  side 
that  the  wall  was  weakest,  for  the  Athenians,  confident  in  their 
naval  superiority,  had  given  themselves  little  trouble  to  provide 
against  an  assailant  fleet  Accordingly,  Demosthen^  foresaw 
that  the  great  stress  of  the  attack  would  lie  on  the  sea-side.  His 
only  safety  consisted  in  preventing  the  enemy  from  landing ;  a 
purpose,  seconded  by  the  rocky  and  perilous  shore,  which  left  no 
possibility  of  approach  for  ships  except  on  a  narrow  space  imme- 
diately under  the  fortification.  It  was  here  that  he  took  post,  on 
1  Tkncyd.  I?.  8. 
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the  water's  edge,  addressing  a  few  words  of  encouragement  to  his 
men,  and  waining  them  that  it  was  nseless  now  to  display  acute- 
nesa  in  summing  up  perils  which  were  but  too  obyious,  and  that 
the  only  chance  of  escape  lay  in  boldly  encountering  the  enemy 
before  they  could  set  foot  ashore ;  the  difficulty  of  effecting  a  land- 
ing from  ships  in  the  &ce  of  resistance  being  better  known  to 
Athenian  mariners  than  to  any  one  else.^ 

With  a  fleet  of  forty-three  triremes  under  Thras3rmelida8,  and 
a  powerful  land  force,  simultaneously  attacking,  the  ^^ 
Lacedaemonians  had  good  hopes  of  storming  at  onee  a  of  the  Lam^ 
rock  so  hastily  converted  into  a  military  post    But  as  JSy^SSy 
they  foresaw  that  the  first  attack  might  possibly  ficdl,  send  a  de- 
and  that  the  fleet  of  Eur3rmedon  would  probably  ooonpri^e^ 
return,  they  resolved  to  occupy  forthwith  the  island  gSS^ria 
of  Sphakteria,  the  natural  place  where  the  Athenian  JPP<»it« 
fleet  would  take  station  for  the  purpose  of  assisting       "' 
Hie  garrison  ashore.    The  neighbouring  coast  on  the  mainland  of 
Peh^nn^sus  was  both  harbourless  and  hostile,  so  that  there  was 
no  other  spot  near  where  they  could  take  station.    And  the  Lace- 
dsemonian  commanders  reckoned  upon  being  able  to  stop  up,  as  it 
were  mechanically,  both  the  two  entrances  into  the  harbour,  by 
triremes  lashed  together  from  the  island  to  the  mainland,  with 
their  prows  pointing  outwards ;  so  that  they  would  be  able  at  any 
rate,  occupying  the  island  as  well  as  the  two  channels,  to  keep  off 
the  Athenian  fleet,  and  to  hold  Demosthen^  doeely  blocked  up' 
on  the  rock  of  Pylus,  where  his  provisions  would  quickly  fail  him. 
With  these  views  they  drafted  off  by  lot  some  hoplites  from  each 
of  the  Spartan  lochi,  accompanied  as  usual  by  Helots,  and  sent 
them  across  to  Sphakteria  ;  while  their  land  force  and  their  fleet 
approached  at  once  to  attack  the  fortification. 

Of  the  assault  on  the  land-side  we  hear  little.  The  Lacedaemo- 
nians were  proverbially  unskilful  in  the  attack  of  any-  They  attack 
thing  like  a  fortified  place,  and  they  appear  now  to  &®j2fand 
have  made  little  impression.  But  the  chief  stress  and  land— 
Tigour  of  the  attack  came  on  the  sea-side,  as  Demos-  §^^  ^^ 
then^  had  foreseen.  The  landing-place,  even  where  J^JiJ^^® 
practicable,   was  still  rocky  and  difficult,  and  so  the  sea-side. 

S  ThnCTd.  It.  8.    roi^  m^  oSv  l(nrAov«    I^AAoi'. 
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narrow  in  dimensions  that  the  Lacedsemonian  ships  could  only 
approach  by  small  squadrons  at  a  time ;  while  the  Athenians 
maintained  their  ground  firmly  to  prevent  a  single  man  from 
setting  foot  on  land.  The  assailing  triremes  rowed  up  with  loud 
shouts  and  exhortations  to  each  other,  striving  to  get  so  placed  as 
that  the  hoplites  in  the  bows  could  effect  a  landing ;  but  such 
were  the  difficulties,  arising  partly  £rom  the  rocks  and  partly  from 
the  defence,  that  squadron  after  squadron  tried  this  in  vain.  Nor 
did  even  the  gallant  example  of  Brasidas  procure  for  them  any 
better  success.  That  officer,  commanding  a  trireme,  and  obaerv- 
ing  that  some  of  the  pilots  near  him  were  cautious  in  driving 
their  ships  close  in  shore  for  fear  of  staving  them  against  the 
rocks,  indi^iantly  called  to  them  not  to  spare  the  planks  of  their 
vessels  when  the  enemy  had  insulted  them  by  erecting  a  fort  in 
the  country :  Lacedaemonians  (he  exclaimed)  ought  to  carry  the 
landing  by  force,  even  though  their  ships  should  be  dashed  to 
pieces :  the  Peloponntsian  allies  ought  to  be  forward  in  sacrificing 
their  ships  for  Sparta,  in  return  for  the  many  services  which  she 
had  rendered  to  them.^  Foremost  in  performance  as  well  as  in 
exhortation,  Braaddas  constrained  his  own  pilot  to  drive  his  ship 
dose  in,  and  advanced  in  person  even  on  to  the  landing-steps,  for 
the  purpose  of  leaping  first  ashore.  But  here  he  stood  exposed 
to  all  the  weapons  of  the  Athenian  defenders,  who  beat  him  back 
and  pierced  him  with  so  many  wounds  that  he  fainted  away  and 
fell  back  into  the  bows  (or  foremost  part  of  the  trireme,  beyond 
the  rowers);  while  his  shield,  slipping  away  from  the  arm,  drc^yped 
down  and  rolled  overboard  into  tiie  sea.  His  ship  was  obliged  to 
retire,  like  the  rest,  without  having  effected  any  landing.  All 
these  successive  attacks  from  the  sea,  repeated  for  one  whole  day 
and  a  part  of  the  next»  were  repulsed  by  Demosthenes  and  his 
little  band  with  victorious  bravery.  To  both  sides  it  seemed  a 
strange  reversal  of  ordinary  relations,^  that  the  Athenians,  essen- 
tially maritime,  should  be  fighting  on  land — and  that  too  Lacede- 
monian land — against  the  Laced»monian8,  the  select  land- warriors 
of  Greece,  now  on  ship-board,  and  striving  in  vain  to  compass  a 

1  Thnc.lv.  11, 12- Mod.  xU.    Conault        a  Thncyd.  iT.  12.    iwi  wpKv  ym^  iwi»K 

an  excellent  note  of  Dr.  Arnold  on  this  rm  io^  iv  t4  r6Tt,  nit  iMywre*P«- 

passage.inwhichhecontmstflthelooee-  raxt  lUxivra.  «Iy«4  ml  ri  wv^A  xpar^ 

nees  and  exaggeration  of  Diod6rus  with  <rroit,  roU  W  «aAa<r<noit  rt  mu  r«»ff 

the  modest  difltinctnen  of  Thncydidte.  Mvo-i  irActaroy  vpo«x»y« 
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Unrling  on  their  own  shore.  The  Athenians,  in  honour  of  their 
success,  erected  a  trophy,  the  chief  ornament  of  which  was  the 
shield  of  Brasidas,  cast  ashore  by  the  waves. 

On  the  third  day,  the  Lacedsemonians  did  not  repeat  their 
attack,  but  sent  some  of  their  yessels  round  to  AsinS 
in  the  Messenian  Gulf  for  timber  to  construct  batter-  Enrymedon 
ing  machines  ;  which  they  intended  to  employ  against  XhSlLi 
the  wall  of  Demosthenes  on  the  side  towards  the  har-  fleet  to 
bour,  where  it  was  higher,  and  could  not  be  assailed       '**" 
without  machines,  but  where  at  the  same  time  there  was  great 
facility  in  landing — for  their  previous  attack  had  been  made  on 
the  side  fronting  the  sea,  where  the  wall  was  lower,  but  the  diffi- 
culties of  landing  insuperable.^ 

But  before  these  ships  came  back,  the  face  of  afiEairs  was  seriously 
changed  by  the  unwelcome  return  of  the  Athenian  fleet  from 
Zakynthus  under  Eurymedon,  reinforced  by  four  Chian  ships  and 
some  of  the  guard-ships  at  Kaupaktus,  so  as  now  to  muster  fifty 
salL  The  Athenian  admiral,  finding  the  enemy's  fleet  in  posses- 
sion of  the  harbour,  and  seeing  both  the  island  of  Sphakteria 
occupied,  and  the  opposite  shore  covered  with  Lacedssraonian 
hoplites  * — for  the  allies  from  all  parts  of  Peloponn^us  had  now 
arrived — ^looked  around  in  vain  for  a  place  to  land.  He  cotdd 
find  no  other  night-station  except  the  uninhabited  island  of  PrOt^ 
not  very  far  distant  From  hence  he  sailed  forth  in  the  morning 
to  Pylus,  prepared  for  a  naval  engagement— hoping  that  perhaps 
the  Lacedeemonians  might  come  out  to  fight  him  in  the  open  sea, 
but  resolved,  if  this  did  not  happen,  to  force  his  way  in  and  attack 
the  fleet  in  the  harbour;  the  breadth  of  sea  between  Sphak- 
reria  and  the  mainland  being  sufficient  to  admit  of  nautical 
iiianttuvre.'    The  Lacedaemonian  admiralB,  seemingly  confounded 

^  Th0c7d.iT.  IS.    iXwi^ovTtf  rh  mark  Dr.  Arnold,  and  was,  indeed,  one  of 

rby  A^Uva  -raixot  «^  fiiv  ^ctr,  Avofid-  the  reaaons  which  induced  the  latter 

(TMKM  fidXtvra  ov<ntv  ix*tv  furxoyoic.  to  sospeot  that  the  harbour  meant  by 

^.  E2EP**i  ?^*®  "P*®  ^'^  pawsage.  Thucydld«e  was  not  the  bay  of  NaTarino. 

•  ^^  V-  ^tk      r^    ,      .  ^^^  ^^  neighbouring  lake  of  Oamyn 

•Thucyd.  iT.  18.     The  Lacednmo-  Aga.             »          "^                      j" 

nians  wmptvmnmiovro,  4r  itnrKi^  Tt«,  Mf  I  have  already  diecuased  that  sup- 

iv  rm  kiiUrt  bm  ov  v/iucp^  rovMax^-  position  in  a  former  note  :   but  in 

^'>!J5*- ,      ..^.    ..    ^          ^,  .  reference  to  the  expression  ov  o-iuxp^- 

The  expression  "the  harbour  which  we  may  obserre,  Brat,  that  the  use  ol 

was    not    mul,     to    dedgnate    the  negatiTe  expressions  to  conrey  a  posi- 

spadous  bay  of  Navarlno.  has  excited  tiTe  idea  would  be  hi  the  ordinary 

much  reman  from  Mr.  Blomfleld  and  manner  of  Thucydidte. 
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by  the  speed  of  the  Athenian  fleet  in  coming  back,  never  thought 
of  sailing  out  of  the  harbour  to  fight,  nor  did  they  even  realize 
their  scheme  of  blocking  up  the  two  entrances  of  the  harbour 
with  triremes  closely  lashed  together.  Leaving  both  entrances 
open,  they  determined  to  defend  themselves  within;  but  even 
here,  so  defective  were  their  precautions,  that  several  of  their 
triremes  were  yet  moored,  and  the  rowers  not  fully  aboard,  when 
the  Athenian  admirals  sailed  in  by  both  entrances  at  once  to 
attack  them.  Most  of  the  Lacedsemonian  triremes, 
the  Laceds-  afloat  and  in  fighting  trim,  resisted  the  attack  for  a 
Jtt**jSj"  ****  certain  time,  but  were  at  length  vanquished  and  driven 
harbour  of  back  to  the  shore,  many  of  them  with  serious  injury.^ 
^  ^*  Five  of  them  were  captured  and  towed  off,  one  with 

all  her  crew  abroad.  The  Athenians,  vigorously  pursuing  their 
success,  drove  against  such  as  took  refuge  on  the  shore,  as  well  as 
those  which  were  not  manned  at  the  moment  when  the  attack 
began,  and  had  not  been  able  to  get  afloat  or  into  action.  Some 
of  the  vanquished  triremes  being  deserted  by  their  crews,  who 
jumped  out  upon  the  land,  the  Athenians  were  proceeding  to  tow 
them  off,  when  the  Lacedaemonian  hoplites  on  the  shore  opposed 
a  new  and  strenuous  resistance.  Excited  to  the  utmost  pitch  by 
witnessing  the  disgraceful  defeat  of  their  fleet,  and  aware  of  the 
cruel  consequences  which  tuiiied  upon  it,  they  marched  all 
armed  into  the  water,  seized  the  ships  to  prevent  them  from  being 
dragged  off,  and  engaged  in  a  desperate  conflict  to  baffle  the 
assailants.  We  have  already  seen  a  similar  act  of  bravery,  two 
years  before,  on  the  part  of  t^e  Messenian  hoplites  accompanying 
the  fleet  of  Phormio  near  Naupaktus.'  Extraordinary  daring  and 
valour  was  here  displayed  on  both  sides,  in  the  attack  as  well  as 
in  the  defence,  and  such  was  the  clamour  and  confusion,  that 
neither  the  land -skill  of  the  Lacedsemonians  nor  the  sea-skill  of 
the  Athenians  was  of  much  avail :  the  contest  was  one  of  per- 
sonal valour  and  considerable  suffering  on  both  sides.    At  length 

Bat  farther,  I  hare  stated  in  a  ^Thncyd.  It.  14.     trptKrar    ucv 

previoos  note  that  it  is  indispensable.  iroAXcLv ,  irtVre  d*  iKafiov.    We  cannot  in 

in  my  judgment,  to  snppose  the  island  English  speak  of  wntndinff  a  trireme, 

of  Spnakteria  to  hare  toached  the  though  the  Greek  word  is  both  lirely 

mainland  much  more  closely  in  the  and  accurate,  to  represent  the  blow 

time  of  Thucydidto  than  it  does  now.  inflicted  by  we  impinging  beak  of  an 

At  that  time,  therefore,  rery  probably  enemy's  ship. 

the  basin  of  Nayarino  was  not  so  large  ^  See  above  in  this  History,  chap, 

as  we  now  find  it.  tHt 
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the  Lacedsemonians  carried  their  point,  and  saved  all  the  ships 
ashore ;  none  heing  carried  away  except  those  at  first  captured. 
Both  parties  thus  separated :  the  Athenians  retired  to  the  fortress 
at  Pylus,  where  they  were  doubtless  hailed  with  oyerflo wing  joy 
by  their  comrades,  and  where  they  erected  a  trophy  for  their 
victory — giving  up  the  enemy's  dead  for  burial,  and  picking  up 
the  floating  wrecks  and  pieces.  > 

But  the  great  prize  of  the  victory  was  neither  in  the  five  ships 
captured  nor  in  the  relief  afforded  to  the  besieged  at  iiie  Lace- 
Pylus.    It  lay  in  the  hoplites  occupying  the  island  of  4*2Jch**"  t 
Sphakteria,  who  were  now  cut  off  from  the  mainland,  is  blocked 
as  well  as  from  all  supplies.    The  Athenians,  sailing  ItfaenUn 
round  it  in  triumph,  already  looked  upon  them  as  Sj^^j"**** 
their  prisoners;  while  the  Lacedsemonians  on  the  Sphakteria 
opposite  mainland,  deeply  distressed  but  not  knowing  ^^J^ded^ 
what  to  do,  sent  to  Spiirta  for  advice.    So  grave  was  atPyius. 
the  emergency,  that  the  Ephora  came  in  person  to  the  spot 
forthwith.    Since  they  could  still  muster  sixty  triremes,  a  greater 
number  than  the  Athenians — besides  a  large  force  on  land,  and 
the  whole  command  of  the  resources  of  the  country, — while  the 
Athenians  had  no  footing  on  shore  except  the  contracted  pro- 
montory of  Pylus,  we  might  have  imagined  that  a  strenuous 
effort  to  carry  off  the  imprisoned  detachment  across  the  narrow 
strait  to  the  mainland  would  have  had  a  fair  chance  of  success. 
And  probably,  if  either  Demosthen^  or  Brasidas  had  been  in 
command,  such  an  effort  would  have  been  made.    But  Lacedae- 
monian   courage    was    rather   steadfast   and    unyielding   than 
adventurous.    Moreover  the  Athenian  superiority  at  sea  exercised 
a  sort  of  fascination  over  men's  minds  analogous  to  that  of  the 
Spartans  themselves  on  land ;  so  that  the  Ephors,  on  reaching 
Pylus,  took  a  desponding  view  of  their  position,  and  sent  a 
herald  to  the  Athenian  generals  to  propose  an  armistice,  in  order 
to  allow  time  for  envoys  to  go  to  Athens  and  treat  for  peace. 

To  this  Eurymedon  and  Demoethen^  assented,  and  an  armistice 
was  concluded  on  the  following  terms.  The  Lacedsemonians 
agreed  to  surrender  not  only  all  their  triremes  now  in  the 
harbour,  but  also  all  the  rest  in  their  ports,  altogether  to  the 
number  of  sixty ;  also  to  abstain  from  all  attack  upon  the  fortress 
1  ThQcyd.  iT.  U,  14. 

6—16 
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at  Pylua  either  by  land  or  sea,  for  such  time  as  should  be 
necessary  for  the  mission  of  envoys  to  Athens  as  well  as  for 
their  return,  both  to  be  effected  in  an  Athenian  trireme  provided 
for  the  purpose.  The  Athenians  on  their  side  engaged  to  desist 
from  all  hostilities  during  the  like  interval ;  but  it  was  agreed 
that  they  should  keep  strict  and  unremitting  watch  over  the 
island,  yet  without  landing  upon  it  For  the  subsistence  of  the 
detachment  in  the  island  the  Lacedaemonians  were  permitted  to 
send  over  every  day  two  choemkes  of  barley-meal  in  cakes  ready 
baked,  two  kotylse  of  wine,^  and  some  meat  for  each  hoplite, 
together  with  half  that  quantity  for  each  of  the  attendant  Helots  ; 
but  this  was  all  to  be  done  under  the  supervision  of  the  Athenians, 
with  peremptory  obligations  to  send  no  secret  additional  supplies. 
It  was  moreover  expressly  stipulated  that  if  any  one  provision  of 
the  armistice,  small  or  great,  were  violated,  the  whole  should  be 
considered  as  null  and  void.  Lastly,  the  Athenians  engaged,  ozi 
the  return  of  the  envoys  from  Athens,  to  restore  the  triremes  in 
the  same  condition  as  they  received  theuL 

Such  terms  sufficiently  attest  the  humiliation  and  anxiety  of 
Mission  of  ^^^  Lacedaemonians  ;  while  the  surrender  of  their 
i-a-^J*-  entire  naval  force,  to  the  number  of  sixty  triremes, 
envoys  which  was  forthwith  carried  into  effect,  demonstrates 

to  p«^JS  ^^  ^^®  8ame  time  that  they  sincerely  believed  in  the 
P«g^»  th**  possibility  of  obtaining  peace.  Well  aware  that  they 
release  of  were  themselves  the  origiual  beginners  of  the  war,  at 
soSlers  in  ^  time  when  the  Athenians  desired  peace — and  that 
sphakteria.  the  latter  had  besides  made  fruitless  overtures  while 
under  the  pressure  of  the  epidemic — they  presumed  that  the 
same  disposition  still  prevailed  at  Athens,  and  that  their  present 
pacific  wishes  would  be  so  gladly  welcomed  as  to  procure  without 
difficulty  the  relinquishment  of  the  prisoners  in  Sphakteria.' 

The  Lacedsemonian  envoys,  conveyed  to  Athens  in  an  Athenian 
trireme,  appeared  before  the  public  assembly  to  set  forth  their 

1  Thucyd.  iT.  16.    The  Chcenix  was  show  that  they  did  not  fear  abuse  ia 

eqniTalent  to  about  two  pints.  English  this  item. 

dry  measure :  it  was  considered  as  the  The  Kotyla  contained  about  half  a 

usual  daily  sustenance  for  a  slave,  pint,    English    wine    measure:    e«,vh 

Each  Lacedsmonian  soldier  had  there-  lAcedtemonian  soldier  had  therefore  a 

fore  double  of  this  daily  allowance,  pint  of  wine  daily.    It  was  always  the 

betides  meat,  in  weight  and  quantity  practice  in  Greece  to  drink  the  wine 

not  specified :  the  fact  that  the  quan  with  a  large  admixture  of  water, 

tity  ox  meat  is  not  specified  seems  to  '-^  Thucyd.  iv.  21 :  compare  vii.  18. 
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mifv^ion,  according  to  custom  prefacing  their  address  with  some 
apologies  for  that  brevity  of  speech  which  belonged  to  their 
country.  Their  proposition  was  in  substance  a  very  simple  one 
— "  Give  up  to  us  the  men  in  the  island,  and  accept,  in  exchange 
for  this  favour,  peace,  with  the  alliance  of  Sparta".  They 
enforced  their  cause  by  appeals,  well-turned  and  conciliatory, 
partly  indeed  to  the  generosity,  but  still  more  to  the  prudential 
calculation,  of  Athens ;  explicitly  admitting  the  high  and  glorious 
vantage-ground  on  which  she  was  now  placed,  as  well  as  their 
own  humbled  dignity  and  inferior  position.*  They,  the  Lacedae- 
monians, the  first  and  greatest  power  in  Greece,  were  smitten  by 
adverse  fortune  of  war — and  that  too  without  misconduct  of  their 
own — so  that  they  were  for  the  first  time  obliged  to  solicit  on 
enemy  for  peace,  which  Athens  had  the  precious  opportunity  of 
granting,  not  merely  with  honour  to  herself,  but  also  in  such 
manner  as  to  create  in  their  minds  an  ineffaceable  friendship. 
And  it  became  Athens  to  make  use  of  her  present  good  fortune 
while  she  had  it, — not  to  rely  upon  its  permanence  nor  to  abuse 
it  by  extravagant  demands.  Hei*  own  imperial  prudence,  as  well 
as  the  present  circumstances  of  the  Spartans,  might  teach  her  how 
unexpectedly  the  most  disastrous  casualties  occurred.  By  granting 
what  was  now  asked,  she  might  make  a  peace  which  would  be  far 
more  durable  than  if  it  were  founded  on  the  extorted  compliances 
of  a  weakened  enemy,  because  it  would  rest  on  Spartan  hunour 
and  gratitude ;  the  greater  the  previous  entuity,  the  stronger 
would  be  such  reactionary  sentiment.'  But  if  Athens  should 
now  refuse,  and  if,  in  the  further  prosecution  of  the  war,  the  men 
in  Sphakteria  should  perish,  a  new  and  inexpiable  ground  of 
quarrel,'  peculiar  to  Sparta  herself^  would  be  added  to  those 

1  Thncyd.  It.  18.    yrMTc  Si  koX  Jc  rdt  vhole  war  had  been  begun  in  conse- 

ifrntrtpas  tiJr  ^t;M^pa«  i.wii6trns,  Ac,  quence  of  the  compIttlnU  of  the  Pelo- 

a  Tbucyd.  !▼.  19.  ponnesian  ailie«.  and  of  wrongs  alleged 

^  S  Thocyd.  It.  20.      ^fuv   li   xoAik,  to  have  been  ilone  to  than  by  Athens : 

clircp  voT«,  ix^t,  oM^Wpoif  n  ^coAAoyii,  Sparta  herself  had  no  ground  of  com- 

wpi^  Tt  amfMO^Toy  $ta^  fuaov  yty6iiMP0¥  plaint — nothing  of  which  she  desired 

^/lat  xara\afi€l¥j  iv  ^  ara-yici)  iilwv  v/ilv  redress. 

<X^pay   wpbf  rp    « o  i  r tf    «  a i   iiCap        Dr.  Arnold  translates  it—"  We  shall 

«X<ti<,  vfiAs  M  9r9piii$ii¥04,  &¥  vv¥  wpoKOf  hate  voa  not  only  nationally,  for  the 

AovMctfo.  wound    you   will    have    inflicted    on 

I  nndentand  these  words  «otri(  and  SparU ;  but  also  individually,  because 

Uio.  agreeably  to  the  explanation  of  so  many  of  us  will  have  lost  our  near 

tiie  Scholiast,  from  whom  Dr.  Arnold,  relations  from  your  inflexibility".  "The 

as  well  as  Poppo  and  GGUer,  depart,  Hpartan  aristocracy  (he  adds)  would 

in   my   jndgmmit  erroneously.      The  feel  it  a  personal  wound  to  lose  at  once 
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already  subsisting,  whicli  rather  concerned  Sparta  as  the  chief  of 
the  Peloponnesian  confederacy.  Nor  was  it  only  the  goodwill 
and  gratitude  of  the  Spartans  which  Athens  would  earn  by 
accepting  the  proposition  tendered  to  her ;  she  would  further 
acquire  the  grace  and  glory  of  conferring  peace  on  Greiece,  which 
all  the  Greeks  would  recognize  as  her  act  And  when  once  the 
two  pre-eminent  powers,  Athens  and  Sparta,  were  established  in 
cordial  amity,  the  remaining  Grecian  states  would  be  too  weak  to 
resist  what  they  two  might  prescribe.^ 

Such  was  the  language  held  by  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the 
assembly  at  Athens.  It  was  discreetly  calculated  for  their 
purpose,  though  when  we  turn  back  to  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  and  read  the  lofty  declarations  of  the  Spartan  Ephora  and 
assembly  respecting  the  wrongs  of  their  allies  and  the  necessity 
of  extorting  full  indemnity  for  them  from  Athens,  the  contrast 
is  indeed  striking.  On  this  occasion,  the  LacedsBmonians  acted 
entirely  for  themselves  and  from  consideration  of  their  own 
necessities  ;  severing  themselves  from  their  allies,  and  soliciting 
a  special  peace  for  themselves,  with  as  little  scruple  as  the 
Spartan  general  MenedsBUS  during  the  preceding  year,  when  he 
abandoned  his  Ambrakiot  confederates  after  the  battle  of  GlpsBy 
to  conclude  a  separate  capitulation  with  Dernostben^. 

The  course  proper  to  be  adopted  by  Athens  in  reference  to 
The  Athe-  the  proposition,  however,  was  by  no  means  obvious. 
Instance  S*  ^^  ^  probability,  the  trireme  which  brought  the 
^?^°th^  Lacedaemonian  envoys  also  brought  the  first  news  of 
restoration  that  unforeseen  and  instantaneous  turn  of  events, 
pi^***  which  had  rendered  the  Spartans  in  Sphakteria 
Tr^^,ftnd  certain  prisoners  (so  it  was  then  conceived),  and 
conditions  placed  the  whole  Lacedaemonian  fleet  in  their  power, 
Sbe  meif  ii?  ^^^^  giving  a  totally  new  character  to  the  war.  The 
Sphakteria  gudden  arrival  of  such  prodigious  intelligence — ^the 
peace.  astounding  presence  of  Lacedsemonian  envoys,  bearing 

80  many  of  its  members,  connected  by  bare    the    diplomatic    pradenoe    to 

blood  or  marriage  with  its  principal  abstain  from  any  facts  or  axgnmentt 

families :  compare  Thucyd.  y.  15."  which  would  reyeal,  or  even  suggest, 

We  must  recollect,  howerer,  tiiat  to  them  so  important  a  secret 

the  Athenians  could  not  possibly  know  i  Thucrd.  iv.  20.    intmr  yJip  mm,  v^mmt 

at  this  time  that  the  hoplites  enclosed  ravr^  Ktyiprup r6  yc  oAAo  'Ekx^mAr  trrt 

In  Sphakteria  belonged  in  great  pro>  ore  viro3«c(rrtpov  h¥  ri  ti4yt9Ta.  r^u^vn* 

portion  to  the  first  families  in  Sparta.  Aristophante.  Pftc.  1048.    i{^  < 

iUid  the  Spartan  enToys  would  surely  ^ofUFOif  xoiiff  r^  'EXkiJ^  ipK**"' 
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the  oliye-branch  and  in  an  attitude  of  hntniliation  —  must 
have  produced  in  the  susceptible  public  of  Athens  emotions 
of  the  utmost  intensity — an  elation  and  confidence  such  as  had 
probably  neyer  been  felt  since  the  reconquest  of  Samos.  It  was 
difficult  at  first  to  measure  the  full  bearings  of  the  new  situation, 
and  even  PeriklSs  himself  might  have  hesitated  what  to  recom- 
mend. But  the  immediate  and  dominant  impression  with  the 
general  public  was  that  Athens  might  now  ask  her  own  terms, 
as  consideration  for  the  prisoners  in  the  island.* 

Of  this  reigning  tendency  ELledn*  made  himself  the  emphatic 
organ,  as  he  had  done  three  years  before  in  the  sentence  passed 
on  the  Mitylenseans ;  a  man  who — like  leading  journals  in 
modem  times— often  appeared  to  guide  the  public  because  he 
gave  vehement  utterance  to  that  which  they  were  already 
feeling,  and  carried  it  out  in  its  collateral  bearings  and  conse- 
quences. On  the  present  occasion  he  doubtless  spoke  with  the 
most  genuine  conviction  ;  for  he  was  full  of  the  sentiment  of 
Athenian  force  and  Athenian  imperial  dignity,  as  well  as 
disponed  to  a  sanguine  view  of  future  chances.  Moreovei^  in  a 
discussion  like  that  now  opened,  where  there  was  much  room  for 
doubt,  he  came  forward  with  a  proposition  at  once  plain  and 
decisive.  Reminding  the  Athenians  of  the  dishonourable  truce 
of  Thirty  years  to  which  they  had  been  compelled  by  the 
misfortunes  of  the  time  to  accede,  fourteen  years  before  the 
Peloponnesian  war — Kledn  insisted  that  now  was  the  time  for 
Athens  to  recover  what  she  had  then  lost — Nisna,  PSgse,  Troezdn, 
and  Achaia.  He  proposed  that  Sparta  should  be  required  to 
restore  these  to  Athens,  in  exchange  for  the  soldiers  now  blocked 
up  in  Sphaktena ;  after  which  a  truce  might  be  concluded  for 
aa  long  a  time  as  might  be  deemed  expedient 

This  decree,  adopted  by  the  assembly,  was  communicated  as 
the  answer  of  Athens  to  the  Lacedaemonian  envoys,  who  had 
probably  retired  after  their  first  address,  and  were  now  sent  for 

1  Thncyd.  iy.  21.  reader.    It  would  appear  that  Thocy* 

*  Thucyd.  fy.  21.     lULAtora  S)  ovrovt  didds  had  fonrotten  that  he  had  before 

lnry«  KAtwK  b  KA««4Wtov,  Aviip  hiffjia-  introduced  Kie6n  on  occasion  of  the 

ywvbf  Kttt*  ixtlpov  rbr  xp6vov  mv  xai  tm  Mitylenean  surrender,  and  that,  too,  in 

vAr,0«i  vitfoMmiroc  •  «at  imvtv  avoxpt-  language  Tery  much  the  same— iii.  86. 

■wtf#«u,  Ac.  icai   KAc'wr  6  KX«atycrov, — wr  imI  it  rik 

This  sentence  reads  like  a  first  intro-  oAAa  ^tcuororof  ri»¥  roAtrMK,  xol  r^  ^^mv 

ductiMl  of  Kleta  to  the  notice  of  the  vapd  voAv  iv  r^  r^m  miBaxmrvrot^  ibO. 
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again  into  the  assembly  to  hear  it  On  being  informed  of  the 
The  eiiTOTs  resolution,  they  made  no  comment  on  its  substance, 
B«Qtto  these  ^^^  invited  the  Athenians  to  name  commissioners,  who 
demandB—  might  discuss  with  them  freely  and  deliberately  suit- 
Tentsne^.  able  terms  for  a  pacification.  Here  however  Kledn 
the^y^aro  burst  upon  them  with  an  indignant  rebuke.  He  had 
sent  back  to  thought  from  the  first  (he  said)  that  they  came  with 
out  any  dishonest  purposes,  but  now  the  thing  was  dear — 
'^■^*'  nothing  else  could  be  meant  by  this  desire  to  treat  with 

some  few  men  apart  from  the  general  public  If  they  had 
really  any  fair  proposition  to  make,  he  called  upon  them  to 
proclaim  it  openly  to  alL  But  this  the  envoys  could  not  bring  • 
themselves  to  do.  They  had  probably  come  with  authority  to 
make  certain  concessions ;  but  to  announce  these  concessions 
forthwith,  would  have  rendered  negotiation  impossible,  besides 
dishonouring  them  in  the  face  of  their  allies.  Such  dishonour 
would  be  incurred,  too,  without  any  advantage,  if  the  Athenians 
should  after  all  reject  the  terms,  which  the  temper  of  the 
assembly  before  them  rendered  but  too  probable.  Moreover, 
they  were  totally  unpractised  in  the  talents  for  dealing  with  a 
public  assembly,  such  discussions  being  so  rare  as  to  be  practically 
unknown  in  the  Lacedaemonian  system.  To  r^ply  to  the 
denunciation  of  a  vehement  speaker  like  Eleon  required 
readiness  of  elocution,  dexterity,  and  self-command,  which  they 
had  had  no  opportunity  of  acquiring.  They  remained  silent-^ 
abashed  by  the  speaker  and  intimidated  by  the  temper  of  the 
assembly.  Their  mission  was  ttius  terminated,  and  they  were 
reconveyed  in  the  trireme  to  Pylus.* 

It  is  probable  that  if  these  envoys  had  been  able  to  make  an 
Remarks  on  effective  reply  to  Kleon,  and  to  defend  their  proposi- 
thisausem-  tion  against  his  charge  of  fraudulent  purpose,  they 
the  condact  would  have  been  sustained  by  Nikias  and  a  certain 
of  Athens,  number  of  leading  Athenians,  so  that  the  assembly 
might  have  been  brought  at  least  to  try  the  issue  of  a  private 
discussion  between  diplomatic  agents  on  both  sides.  But  the 
case  was  one  in  which  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
envoys  should  stand  forward  with  some  defence  for  themselves, 
which  Nikias  might  effectively  second,  but  could  not  originate  ; 
1  Thucyd.  iv. «. 
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and  as  they  were  incompetent  to  this  task,  the  whole  afiEair  broke 
down.  We  shall  hereafter  find  other  examples,  in  which  the 
incapacity  of  LacedsBmonian  enyoys  to  meet  the  open  debate  of 
Athenian  political  life  is  prodnctive  of  mischieyous  results.  In 
this  case,  the  proposition  of  the  envoys  to  enter  into  treaty  with 
select  commissioners  was  not  only  qaite  reasonable,  bnt  idforded 
the  only  poesibility  (though  doubtless  not  a  certainty)  of  some 
ultimate  pacification;  and  the  manoeuyre  whereby  Kle6n  dis- 
credited it  was  a  grave  abuse  of  publicity — not  unknown  in 
modem,  though  more  frequent  in  ancient,  political  lii'e.  Kle6n 
probably  thought  that  if  commissioners  were  named,  Nikias, 
Lachds,  and  other  politicians  of  the  same  rank  and  colour  would 
be  the  persons  selected ;  persons  whose  anxiety  for  peace  and 
alliance  with  Sparta  would  make  them  over-indulgent  and 
careless  in  securing  the  interests  of  Athens.  It  wiH  be  seen, 
when  we  eome  to  describe  the  conduct  of  Nikias  four  years 
afterwards,  that  this  suspicion  was  not  ill-grounded. 

Unfortunately  Thucydides,  in  describing  the  proceedings  of 
this  assembly,  so  important  in  its  consequences  because  it 
intercepted  a  promising  opening  for  peace,  is  brief  as  usual — 
telling  us  only  what  was  said  by  Ele6n  and  what  was  decided  by 
the  assembly.  But  though  nothing  is  positively  stated  respecting 
Nikias  and  his  partisans,  we  learn  from  other  sources,  and  we 
may  infer  from  what  afterwards  occurred,  that  they  vehemently 
opposed  Kledn,  and  that  they  looked  coldly  on  the  subsequent 
enterprise  against  Sphakteria  as  upon  his  peculiar  measure.^ 

It  has  been  common  to  treat  the  dismissal  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
envoys  on  this  occasion  as  a  peculiar  specimen  of  democratical 
folly.  Tet  over-estimation  of  the  prospective  chances  arising 
out  of  success,  to  a  degree  more  extravagant  than  that  of  which 
Athens  was  now  guilty,  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  democracy. 
Other  governments,  opposed  to  democracy  not  less  in  temper 
than  in  form-— an  able  desput  like  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and 
a  powerful  aristocracy  like  that  of  England^ — have  found  success 

1  Platarch,  Nikiaa,  c  7;  Philoohorus,  sreatly  diWded;  and  a  Tery  stroDg  body, 

Fragm.  106,  ed.  Didot.  u  not  the  strongest,  opposed  itself  to 

*  Let  nt  read  some  remarks  of  Mr.  the  madness  which  erery  art  and  every 

Bnriu  on  the  temper  of  England  during  power  were  employed  to  render  popular, 

the  American  war.  in  order  that  the  errors  of  the  rulers 

'« Too  remember  that  in  the  begin-  might  be  lost  in  the  general  blindness 

Bine  ^  this  American  war  yon  were  of  the  nation.    This  opposition  con- 
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to  the  full  as  misleading.  That  Athens  should  desire  to  profit  by 
this  unexpected  piece  of  good  fortune  was  perfectly  reasonable  : 
that  she  should  make  use  of  it  to  regain  advantages  which  former 
misfortunes  had  compelled  herself  to  surrender  was  a  feeling  not 
unnatural  And  whether  the  demand  was  excessive,  or  by  how 
much,  is  a  question  always  among  the  most  embarrassing  for  any 
government — kingly,  oligarchical,  or  democratical — to  determine. 
We  may  however  remark  that  Kle6n  gave  an  impolitic  turn  to 
Athenian  feeling,  by  directing  it  towards  the  entire  and  literal 
reacquisition  of  what  had  been  lost  twenty  years  before.  Unless 
we  are  to  consider  his  quadruple  demand  as  a  flourish,  to  be 
modified  by  subsequent  negotiation,  it  se^ms  to  present  some 
plausibility,  but  little  of  long-sighted  wisdom.  For  while  on 
the  one  himd  it  called  upon  Sparta  to  give  up  much  which  was 
not  in  her  possession,  and  must  have  been  extorted  by  force  firom 
allies,  on  the  other  hand,  the  situation  of  Ajthens  was  not  the 
same  as  it  had  been  when  she  concluded  the  Thirty  years'  truce  ; 
nor  does  it  seem  that  the  restoration  of  Achaia  and  Troez^n  would 
have  been  of  any  material  value  to  her.  Nisssa  and  PSgss — ^which 
would  have  been  tantamount  to  the  entire  Megarid,  inasmuch  as 
Megara  itself  could  hardly  have  been  held  with  both  its  port3  in 
the  possession  of  an  enemy — would  indeed  have  been  highly 
valuable,  since  she  could  then  have  protected  her  territory 
against  invasion  from  Peloponn^us,  besides  possessing  a  port 
in  the  Corinthian  Oulf.  And  it  would  seem  that  if  able 
commissioners  had  now  been  named  for  private  discussion  wiUi 
the  Lacedaemonian  envoys,  under  the  present  urgent  desire  of 
Sparta  coupled  with  her  disposition  to  abandon  her  allies,  this 
important  point  might  possibly  have  been  pressed  and  carried,  in 

tinaed  antil  after  oar  great  bot  most  meant  and  ends ;  and  our  headlong 

unfortunate  Tictorr  at  Long  laland.  desires  became  our  poUtics  and  our 

Then  all  the  monndB  and  banks  of  our  morals.   All  men  vho  wished  for  peaee, 

constancy  were  borne  down  at  once ;  or  retained  any  sentiments  of  modeia- 

and  the  frenzy  of  the  American  war  tion,  were  OTerbome  or  sUenoed  ;  and 

broke  hi  upon  us  like  a  deluge.    This  this  city  (Bristol)  was  led  by  erery 

victory,  which  seemed  to  put  an  imme*  artifice  (and  probably  with  the  more 

diate  end  to  all  difflcultfes,  perfected  management,  because  /  was  one  of  your 

in  us  that  spirit  of  domination  which  memben)  to  distinguish  itself  by  its 

our  unparalleled  prcnperity  had  but  teal  for  that  fattl  cause."     Burke, 

too  long  nurtured.    We  had  been  so  Speech  to  the  Electors  of  Bristol  pre- 

Tery  powerful,  and  so  very  prosperous,  vious  to  the  election  (Works,  vol.  ill.  p. 

that  even  the  humblest  of  us  were  966X 

degraded  into  the  vices  and  follies  of        Cp.  Mr.  Burke's  Letter  to  the  Sheriffs 

kings.    We  lost  all  measure  between  of  Bristol,  p.  174  of  the  same  volume. 
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exchange  for  Sphakteria.  Nay,  even  if  such  acquisition  had 
been  fonnd  impracticable,  still  the  Athenians  would  have  been 
able  to  effect  some  arrangement  which  would  have  widened  the 
breach  and  destroyed  the  confidence  between  Sparta  and  her 
allies— a  point  of  great  moment  for  them  to  accomplish.  There 
was  therdbre  every  reason  for  trying  what  could  be  done  by 
negotiation,  under  the  present  temper  of  Sparta ;  and  the  step 
by  which  Kle6n  abruptly  broke  off  such  hopes  was  decidedly 
mischievous. 

On  the  return  of  the  envoys  without  success  to  Pylus,^  twenty 
days  after  their  departure  from  that  place,  the  armistice 
immediately  terminated  ;  and  the  Lacedsemonians  re-  2|^^^. 
demanded  the  triremes  which  they  had  surrendered,  minated. 
But  Eurymedon  refused  compliance  with  this  demand,  snmed  at 
alleging  that  the  Lacedsemonians  had  during  the  truce  Saiymedoii 
made  a  fraudulent  attempt  to  surprise  the  rock  of  fcwypoa- 
Pylus,  and  had  violated  the  stipulations  in  other  theLaoe- 
ways  besides ;  while  it  stood  expressly  stipulated  in  jj^^J******" 
the  truce,  that  the  violation  by  either  side  even  of 
the  least  among  its  conditions  should  cancel  all  obligation  on 
both  sides.    Thucydidds,  without  distinctly  giving  his  opinion, 
seems  rather  to  imply  that  there  was  no  just  ground  for  the 
refusal ;  though  if  any  accidental  want  of  vigilance  had  presented 
to  the  Lacedaemonians  an  opportunity  for  surprising  Pylus,  they 
would  be  likely  enough  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  seeing  that 
they  would  thereby  drive  off  the  Athenian  fleet  from  its  only 
landing-place,  and  render  the  continued  blockade  of  Sphakteria 
impracticable.    However  the  truth  may  be,  Eurymedon  persisted 
in  his  refusal,  in  spite  of  loud  protests  of  the  LacedsBmonians 
against  his  perfidy.      Hostilities  were  energetically  resumed : 
the  LacedsBmonian  army  on  land  began  again  to  attack  the 
fortifications  of  Pylus,  while  the  Athenian  fleet  became  doubly 
watchful  in  the  blockade  of   Sphakteria,  in  which  they  were 
reinforced  by  twenty  fresh  ships  from  Athens,  making  a  fleet  of 
seventy  triremes  in  alL    Two  ships  were  perpetually  rowing 
round  the  ishmd,  in  opposite  directions,  throughout  the  whole 
day ;  while  at  night  the  whole  fleet  were  kept  on  watch,  except 
on  the  sea-side  of  the  island  in  stormy  weather.' 

1  Thncyd.  iv.  80.  t  thacyd.  iv.  tt. 
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The  blockade,  however,  was  soon  found  to  be  more  fiill  of 
Blockade  of  Privation  in  reference  to  the  besiegers  themselves,  and 
8p^^rf»  more  difficult  of  enforcement  in  respect  to  the  island 
Athenian  and  its  occupants,  than  had  been  originally  contem- 
Safi^!?  plated.  The  Athenians  were  much  distressed  for  want 
^^l»ii«  of  water.  They  had  only  one  really  good  spring  in 
men  of  the  the  fortification  of  Pylus  itself,  quite  insufficient  for 
***®*'  the  supply  of  a  lai^e  fleet :   many  of  them  were 

obliged  to  scrape  the  shingle  and  drink  such  brackish  water  as 
they  could  find  ;  while  ships  as  well  as  men  were  perpetually 
afloat,  since  they  could  take  rest  and  refreshment  only  by  relays 
successively  landing  on  the  rock  of  Pylus,  or  even  on  the  edge  oi 
Sphakteria  itself,  with  all  the  chance  of  being  interrupted  by  the 
enemy — ^there  being  no  other  landing-place,^  and  the  ancient 
trireme  affording  no  accommodation  either  for  eating  or 
sleeping. 

At  fii-st,  all  this  was  patiently  borne,  in  the  hopes  that 
_^  Sphakttrria  would  speedily  be  starved  out,  and  the 

duration  Spartans  forced  to  renew  the  request  for  capitulation. 
unoertcOiitlf  ^^^  ^^  ®^^  request  came,  and  the  Athenians  in  the 
of  the  fleet  gradually  became  sick  in  body  as  well  as  im- 

blockade^— 

Demos.  patient  and  angry  in  mind.  In  spite  of  all  their 
Mndsto  vigilance,  clandestine  supplies  of  provisions  continu- 
Athena  for  ally  reached  the  island,  under  the  temptation  of  large 
mentsto  rewards  offered  by  the  Spartan  government  Able 
Uland  *^*  swimmers  contrived  to  cross  the  strait,  dragging  after 
them  by  ropes  skins  full  of  linseed  and  poppy-^^ed 
mixed  with  honey  ;  while  merchaut- vessels,  chiefly  manned  by 
Helots,  started  from  various  parts  of  the  Laconian  coast,  selecting 
by  preference  the  stormy  nights,  and  encountering  every  risk  in 
oi-der  to  run  their  vessel  with  its  cargo  ashore  on  the  sea-side  of 
the  island,  at  a  time  when  the  Athenian  guardships  could  not  be 
on  the  look-out*  They  cared  little  about  damage  to  their  vessel  in 
landing,  provided  they  could  get  the  cargo  on  shore  ;  for  ample 
compensation  was  ensured  to  them,  together  with  emancipation 

1  Thucyd.  iT.  85.  rmv  v9iav  oxnt  ixov-  in  the  harbour :  it  means  that  they 
OMK  opfiov.  This  does  not  mean  (as  had  no  station  ashore,  except  the 
some  of  the  commentaton  seem  to    narrow  space  of  Pylus  itself. 

SSSX^ILfSSCS^^fSS!^^        .Thucyd.  I,,  m 
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to  every  Helot  who  succeeded  in  reaching  the  iflLmd  with  a 
supply.  Though  the  Athenians  redoubled  their  vigilance,  and 
intercepted  many  of  these  daring  smugglers,  still  there  were 
others  who  eladed  them.  Moreover  the  rations  supplied  to  the 
island  by  stipulation  during  the  absence  of  the  envoys  in  their 
journey  to  Athens  had  been  so  ample,  that  Epitadas  the  com- 
mander had  been  able  to  economize,  and  thus  to  make  the  stock 
hold  out  longer.  Week  after  week  passed  without  any  symptoms 
of  4urreudei'.  The  Athenians  not  only  felt  the  present  sufferings 
of  their  own  position,  but  also  became  apprehensive  for  their 
own  supplies,  all  brought  by  sea  round  Peloponn^us  to  this 
distant  and  naked  shore.  They  began  even  to  mistrust  the 
possibility  of  thus  indefinitely  continuing  the  blockade,  against 
the  contingencies  of  such  violent  weather  as  would  probably 
ensue  at  the  close  of  summer.  In  this  state  of  weariness  and 
rmcertainty,  the  active  Demosthen^  began  to  organize  a  descent 
upon  the  island,  with  the  view  of  carrying  it  by  force.  He  not 
only  sent  for  forces  from  the  neighbouring  allies,  Zakynthus  and 
Naupaktus,  but  also  transmitted  an  urgent  request  to  Athens  that 
reinforcements  might  be  furnished  to  him  for  the  purpose- 
making  known  explicitly  both  the  uncomfortable  condition  of 
the  armament  and  the  unpromising  chances  of  simple  blockade.' 


1  Thacyd.  It.  27,  »,  80. 

e.  87  :  Bv  M  TOif  'ABi^vokt  wvvBa- 
h  Sfktvoi  wtpl^  T^t  vrpariSif  on  ra\an- 
vmptiTmji.itai  oirot  roU  iy  t§  viivtf  ori 
«<rvA«u  Ac^ 

KXMr  a  yrovf  avTMV  Hi^  if  avrhv 

ow  rdAif^  €^T|  Ktytip  tov«  tiayyiK- 
kovraf,  noftaivovvrmy  $i  ri»v 
i^i,yi»,4pm¥,  ftfuf  (T^o-i  viorevovo-t, 
icaraoic^vovf  nrdf  ir^fultai^  Ac 

C  80:  Th¥  Bi  A,iitu><r94yriy  irpo^Xafi^ 
9vy$av6iJitP0s  rifi'  i,w6fia<riu  aitrbp 
4i  ri^r  r^9op  dioi'octo^ai,  Ac. 

C.  80  :^  AiffkO<r0c»n|f .  r^v  ««ix<ipi)<rur 
raptinuva^rro  iFrpanav  re  ^irrairc^ir«)v 
tc  ritv  f^yvs  (yiifiax^w  xal  ra  a\Ka 
iTOtfid^mr.  KXcwr  iij  iicflv^  tc  irpo- 
ff«Vv>af  ovytAor  iff  ith*"*  tot  ix*^^ 
o-rpartAv  ijr  |jri}o-aro,  a^uanirai 
it  UvKo¥. 

That  these  penons  oi  j^oyy^^Aovrvc 
— ol  a^ivfUrot— were  eiiToye  eent  from 
Demoetoente  and  the  other  Athenian 
generals  at  Pylos.  to  report  to  the 
Athenian  assembly,  I  assume  with 
perfect    confidence.      The    Athenian 


people  were  not  left  to  hear  from 
casual  comers  the  condition  of  their 
armament  and  the  pron-ess  of  this 
important  enterprise.  That  Demos- 
thenes had  asked  for  a  reinforcement 
is  here  expressly  stated ;  and  if  it  wt^re 
not  expressly  stated,  we  might  pre- 
sume it  with  tolerable  confidence,  from 
the  attack  which  he  was  meditating 
upon  Sphakteria,  and  from  the  efforts 
which  he  was  making  in  his  own  neigh- 
bourhood and  amuiiK  the  allies.  Be- 
sides, when  it  is  said  (c.  27)  that  the 
Athenians,  on  hearing  the  reports  of 
the  envoys,  had  already  become  in- 
clined of  themselves  to  send  forces 
there  (mpft-iuUifovf  t»  rb  wKiov  r§  yimiiji 
vTpartvtivy-uid  when  Eledn  says  to 
the  people—**  If  you  think  the  reports 
of  tne  envoys  true,  send  forces  at  once 
against  Sphakteria  "—(cl  ^Ktl  ai/roU 

aAi}tfq  •Il'ot  TO  ayy«\A<(fMVa,  irXtiy  iw\ 

rov{  ai^apav)— this  is  plain  evidence  to 
me  that  the  report  as  to  matters  of 
fact  had  been  presented  by  the  envoys 
as  a  ground  for  requesting  reinforce- 
ments. 
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The  arrival  of  these  envoys  caoeed  infinite  mortification  to  the 
Athenians  at  home.  Having  expected  to  hear  long 
inthe"**  before  that  Sphakteria  had  surrendered,  they  were 
MMimWy  on  "^^  taught  to  consider  even  the  ultimate  conquest  as  a 
receiving  matter  of  doubt  They  were  surprised  that  the  Lace- 
proposition  dsemonians  sent  no  freeh  envoys  to  solicit  peace,  and 
fnanoeurro  ^>egan  to  suspect  that  such  silence  was  founded  upon 
ofhispoiiti-  well-grounded  hopes  of  being  able  to  hold  out  But 
to sendbim  the  person  most  of  all  discomposed  was  Kledn,  who 
5Sn  2^  ^**  obserA^ed  that  the  people  now  regretted  their  insulting 
^nenU  to     repudiation  of  the  Lacedssmonian  message,  and  were 

"**  displeased  with  him  as  the  author  of  it ;  while,  on  the 

contrary,  his  numerous  x>olitical  enemies  were  rejoiced  at  the 
turn  which  events  had  taken,  as  it  opened  a  means  of  effecting 
his  ruin.  At  first,  Kledn  contended  that  the  envoys  had  mis- 
represented the  state  of  facts.  To  which  the  latter  replied  by 
entreating  that,  if  their  accuracy  were  mistrusted,  commissioners 
of  inspection  might  be  sent  to  verify  it;  and  Ele6n  him- 
self, along  with  TheogenSs,  was  forUiwith  named  for  this 
function. 

But  it  did  not  suit  Kledn's  purpose  to  go  as  commissioner  to 
PyXuB,  His  mistrust  of  the  statement  was  a  mere  general  sos- 
picion,  not  resting  on  any  positive  evidence.  Moreover,  he  saw 
that  the  dispositions  of  the  assembly  tended  to  comply  with  the 
request  of  Demosthen^  and  to  despatch  a  reinforcing  armament 
He  accordingly  altered  his  tone  at  once :  "  If  ye  really  believe 
the  story  (he  said)  do  not  waste  time  in  sending  commissioners, 
but  sail  at  once  to  capture  the  men.  It  would  be  easy  with  a 
proper  force,  if  our  generals  were  mm  (here  he  pointed  reproach- 
fully to  his  enemy  Nikias,  then  Strat^us),^  to  sail  and  take  the 
soldiers  in  the  island.  That  is  what  I  at  least  would  do  if  I  were 
general/  His  words  instantly  provoked  a  hostile  munnur  from 
a  portion  of  the  assembly  :  "  Why  do  you  not  sail  then  at  onca, 
if  you  think  the  matter  so  easy  ?"   Nikias,  taking  up  this  murmur, 

1  Thncyd.  tr.  f7— tS.  KoihViieUarrhm  a  VucUut  rmp  re  *A^«£wr  n  v«o#opv- 
Nunjpdrov  ffrpmnryitp  &rr«  iiwtviiiiaipw,    fino-avruw  it  rhw  KA^m.  S  rt  ov  ««i  vvr 

wapavKtvp,  fft  eiyipn  ttw  ot  OTp«nyyoL  ifia  ^pmv  ovrbr  4irtnfiMrr«,  jxi^^nwr 
wAnHrarroc  ka^lw  roin  <r  T^f  r^oy  •  jcoi    ffmva  Bm^Acrot  i^pofuv  Ao/Mrrv,  H  *«» 
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«nd  delighted  to  have  canght  his  political  enemy  in  a  trap,  stood 
forward  in  person  and  pressed  him  to  set  about  the  enterprise 
without  delay;  intimating  the  willingness  of  himself  and  his 
colleagues  to  grant  him  any  portion  of  the  military  force  of  the 
dty  which  he  chose  to  ask  for. 

Kle6n  at  first  closed  with  this  proposition,  believing  it  to  be  a 
mere  stratagem  of  debate  and  not  seriously  intended.  But  so 
aoon  as  he  saw  that  what  was  said  was  really  meant,  he  tried  to 
back  out,  and  observed  to  Nikias — "^  It  is  your  place  to  sail :  you 
are  general,  not  I  **.*  Nikias  only  replied  by  repeating  his  exhor- 
tation, renouncing  formally  the  command  against  Sphakteria,  and 
calling  upon  the  Athenians  to  recollect  what  EleOn  had  said,  as 
well  as  to  hold  him  to  his  engagement  The  more  Ele6n  tried 
to  evade  the  duty,  the  louder  and  more  unanimous  did  the  cry  of 
the  assembly  become  that  Nikias  should  surrender  it  to  him,  and 
that  he  should  undertake  it  At  last,  seeing  that  there  was  no 
possibility  of  receding,  Kledn  reluctantly  accepted  the  charge, 
and  came  forward  to  announce  his  intention  in  a  resolute  address 
— **  I  am  not  at  all  afraid  of  the  Lacednmonians  (he  said) :  I 
shall  sail  without  even  taking  with  me  any  of  the  hoplites  from 
the  regular  Athenian  muster-roll,  but  only  the  Lemnian  and 
Imbrian  hoplites  who  are  now  here  (that  is,  Athenian  kleruchs 
or  out-dtizens  who  had  properties  in  LImnos  and  Imbros,  and 
habitually  redded  thereX  together  with  some  peltasts  brought 
from  .£no6  in  Thrace,  and  400  bowmen.  With  this  force,  added 
to  what  is  already  at  Pylus,  I  engage  in  the  space  of  twenty 
days  dther  to  bring  the  LacedsBmonians  in  Sphakteria  hither 
as  prisoners,  or  to  kill  them  in  the  island."  The  Athenians 
(observes  Thucydidls)  laughed  somewhat  at  Klein's  looseness  of 
tongue  ;  but  prudent  men  had  pleasure  in  reflecting  that  one  or 
other  of  the  two  advantages  was  now  certain  :  either  they  would 
get  rid  of  Kle6n,  which  they  anticipated  as  the  issue  at  once  most 
probable  and  most  dedrable— or  if  mistaken  on  this  point,  the 

inilieyd.  It.  88.  i  M  (KX4»¥)  rh  ^voMtro.  •iM,^otor  ix^ov  ^tAti 
|Ur  vpwror  oUiuvot  air6v  (SucCav)  Kiy*f  ir  o  i  « t  r^  S^y  itiXkov  6  KA^i^  {tw4^rvy€ 
pu6nfow  m^4rai,  iret^v  ^.  yvovv  81  r^    rbv  wXaw  xol  ^avcx«S»p«i  rd  tlpi^M^i^* 

i — «„— / z — „ —     — 1    ^i-    ^ —  1 *— *oi^o  t«Nik(o *-*^ — 

.\   1 A^    rJ. 


i^  KmX  ov«  ir  oUpMP6t  ot  cjrror  toA>    mam  ovk  •x**^  iin»f  rm¥  tipnuidimp  in 
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LacedsBinonians  in  the  island  would  be  killed  or  taken.^  The 
vote  was  accordingly  passed  for  the  immediate  departure  of 
Kle6n,  who  caused  DemosthenQs  to  be  named  as  his  colleague  in 
command,  and  sent  intelligence  to  Pylus  at  once  that  he  was 
about  to  start  with  the  reinforcement  solicited. 

This  curious  scene,  interesting  as  laying  open  the  interior 
Reflectloiui  feeling  of  the  Athenian  assembly,  suggests,  when 
"^ceeSStf  properly  considered,  reflections  very  different  from 
and  upon  those  which  have  been  usually  connected  with  it  It 
cJpwUM*^'  seems  to  be  conceived  by  most  historians  as  a  mere 
at  Athena,  piece  of  levity  or  folly  in  the  Athenian  people,  who 
are  supposed  to  have  enjoyed  the  excellent  joke  of  putting  an 
incompetent  man  against  his  own  will  at  the  head  of  this  enter- 
prise, in  order  that  they  might  amuse  themselves  with  his 
blunders :  Eledn  is  thus  contemptible,  and  the  Athenian  people 
ridiculous.  Certainly,  if  that  people  had  been  disposed  to  conduct 
their  public  business  upon  such  childish  fancies  as  are  here 
implied,  they  would  have  made  a  very  different  figure  from  that 
which  history  actually  presents  to  us.  The  truth  is,  that  in 
regard  to  Kledn's  alleged  looseness  of  tongue,  which  excited  more 
or  less  of  laughter  among  the  persons  present,  there  was  no  one 
really  ridiculous  except  the  laughers  themselves.  For  the 
announcement  which  he  made  was  so  far  from  being  extravagant^ 
that  it  was  realized  to  the  letter— and  realized  too,  let  us  add, 
without  any  peculiar  aid  from  imforeseen  favourable  accident. 
To  illustrate  further  what  is  here  said,  we  have  only  to  contarast 
the  jesters  before  the  feet  with  the  jesters  after  it  While  the 
former  deride  Eledn  as  a  promiser  of  extravagant  and  impossible 
results,  we  find  Aristophan^  (in  his  comedy  of  the  Knights  about 
six  months  afterwards')  laughing  at  him  as  having  achieved 

^  Thucyd.  It.  S8.    roU  Bi  'ABrivaioiK    Aitrhf  wapeBriKt  j^¥  vir^  iftov  fuiiayftdvtiv. 

JirpofT^  !Z7  l^J^l,  Toy'coMvo^^  reference  to  Kle6n-tenned  in  that 
Iv^TlyoSZ  roO  TwTov  t.7/S?«-^    ^^f^^  ^^  Paphlagonian   slaTe   of 

^A^iCor.ii    /i«A.iVi  yK«/*,«        Compare T.  891- 

Aiiic«fiai|u»viov(  <r4>(<n  x^ifMaatrBoA.  K2r  afj^p  eJo^v  cti^oi,  rAAA<$T|Mov  ititmp 
^  Aristophanes,  Equit.  54  :>-  0«>of ,  <ftc.— 

....    ical  vfitai^v  y  iiiMxi  and  740—1197. 
Ma^ai^  fM^ax^rof  ^i^  IIvAy  Aa«wvuc^i^,  So  far  from    cnnningiy  thraeting 

Ua¥Wfy6iTax6.  vm%    wtpiSpoftitv,  v^a^  himself    into    the    post    of   general 

v-MTOf  Kle^n    did    everything    he    potdbly 
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nothing  at  all— as  having  cnnningly  put  himself  into  the  shoes 
of  Demosthen^  and  stolen  away  from  that  general  the  glory  of 
taking  Spliakteria,  after  all  the  difficulties  of  the  enterprise  had 
been  already  got  over,  and  "  the  cake  ready  baked  "—to  use  the 
phrase  of  the  comic  poet  Both  of  the  jests  are  exaggerations  in 
opposite  directions  ;  but  the  last  in  order  of  time,  if  it  be  good 
at  aU  against  Kledn,  is  a  galling  sarcasm  against  those  who 
derided  Kledn  as  an  extravagant  boaster. 

If  we  intend  fairly  to  compare  the  behaviour  of  Eledn  with 
that  of  his  political  adversaries,  we  must  distinguish  between 
the  two  occasions :  first,  that  in  which  he  had  frustrated  the 
pacific  mission  of  the  Lacedaemonian  envoys;  next,  the  sub- 
sequent delay  and  dilemma  which  has  been  recently  described. 
On  the  first  occasion,  his  advice  appears  to  have  been  mistaken 
in  policy,  as  well  as  offensive  in  manner.  His  opponents, 
proposing  a  discussion  by  special  commissioners  as  a  &ir 
chance  for  honourable  terms  of  peace,  took  a  juster  view  of 
the  public  interests.  But  the  case  was  entirely  altered  when  the 
mission  for  peace  (wisely  or  unwisely)  had  been  broken  up,  and 
when  the  fiEite  of  Sphakteria  had  been  committed  to  the  chances 
of  war.  There  were  then  impei-ative  reasons  for  pro^cuting  the 
war  vigorously,  and  for  employing  all  the  foree  requisite  to 
ensure  the  capture  of  that  island.  And  looking  to  this  end,  we 
shall  find  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  conduct  of  Eledn  either 
to  blame  or  to  deride ;  while  his  political  adversaries  (Nikias 
among  them)  are  deplorably  timid,  ignorant,  and  reckless  of  the 
public  interest,  seeking  only  to  turn  the  existing  disappointment 
and  dilemma  into  a  party  opportunity  for  ruining  him. 

To  grant  the  reinforcement  asked  for  by  Demosthen^  was 
obviously  the  proper  measure,  and  Kledn  saw  that  the  people 
would  go  along  with  him  in  proposing  it  But  he  had  at  the 
same  time  good  grounds  for  reproaching  Nikias  and  the  other 
Strategi,  whose  duty  it  was  to  originate  that  proposition,  with 
their  backwardness  in  remaining  silent,  and  in  leaving  the 
matter  to  go  by  default,  as  if  it  were  Kledn's  affair  and  not 
theirs.    His  taunt — **  This  is  what  I  would  have  done,  if  J  were 

oonld  to  ftToid  the  pott,  and  wu  only  how  litUe  the  jeite  of  Ariftophante 
foned  into  it  by  the  artifloee  of  hia  can  be  taken  aa  any  evidence  uf  hia- 
It  ia  important  to  notice    torical  reality. 
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general  *-^wa8  a  mere  phrase  of  the  heat  of  debate,  such  as  most 
have  been  very  often  used  without  any  idea  on  the  part  of  the 
hearers  of  construing  it  as  a  pledge  which  the  speaker  was  bound 
to  realize.  It  was  no  dis^ace  to  Kledn  to  decline  a  charge 
which  he  had  never  sought,  and  to  confess  his  incompetence  to 
command.  The  reason  why  he  was  forced  into  the  post,  in  spite 
of  his  own  unaffected  reluctance,  was  not  (as  some  historians 
would  have  us  believe)  because  the  Athenian  people  loved  a 
joke,  but  from  two  feelings,  both  perfectly  serious,  which  divided 
the  assembly— feelings  opposite  in  their  nature,  but  coinciding 
on  this  occasion  to  the  same  result  His  enemies  loudly  urged 
him  forward,  anticipating  that  the  enterprise  under  him  would 
miscarry  and  that  he  would  thus  be  ruined ;  his  friends, 
perceiving  this  manoeuvre,  but  not  sharing  in  such  anticipations, 
and  ascribing  his  reluctance  to  modesty,  pronounced  themselves 
so  much  the  morf  vehemently  on  behalf  of  their  leader,  and 
repaid  the  scornful  cheer  by  cheers  of  sincere  encouragement 
**Why  do  not  you  try  your  hand  at  this  enterprise,  Kle6n,  if 
you  think  it  so  easy )  You  will  soon  find  that  it  is  too  much  for 
you  ** — ^was  the  cry  of  his  enemies :  to  which  his  friends  would 
reply — "  Yes,  to  be  sure,  try,  Eledn  ;  by  all  means,  try ;  do  not 
be  backward ;  we  warrant  that  you  will  come  honourably  out 
of  it,  and  we  will  stand  by  you".  Such  cheer  and  counter- 
cheer  is  precisely  in  the  temper  of  an  cmimated  multitude  (as 
Thucydid^^  states  it)  divided  in  feeling.  Friends  as  well  as 
enemies  thus  concurred  to  impose  upon  Kle6n  a  compulsion  not 
to  be  eluded.  Of  all  the  parties  here  concerned,  those  whose 
conduct  is  the  most  unpardonably  disgraceful  are  Nikias  and  his 
oligarchical  supporters,  who  force  a  political  enemy  into  the 
supreme  command  against  his  own  strenuous  protest,  persuaded 
that  he  will  fail,  so  as  to  compromise  the  lives  of  many  soldiers, 
and  the  destinies  of  the  state  on  an  important  emergency,  but 
satisfying  themselves  with  the  idea  that  they  shall  bring  him  to 
disgrace  and  ruin. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Nikias  and  his  fellow  StratSgi  were 
backward  on  this  occasion,  partly  because  they  were  really  afraid 
of  the  duty.  They  anticipated  a  resistance  to  the  death  at 
Sphakteria  such  as  that  at  Thermopylss ;  in  which  case,  though 

1  Thucyd.  W.  88.    otov  6xAo«  ^iA«i  irouiv,  ^tc 
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victory  migbt  perhaps  be  won  by  a  superior  assailant  force,  it 
would  not  be  won  without  much  bloodshed  and  peril,  besides  an 
inexpiable  quarrel  with  Sparta.  If  Eledn  took  a  more  correct 
measure  of  the  chances,  he  ought  to  have  credit  for  it  as  one 
*<bene  ausus  vana  contemnere".  And  it  seems  probable  that  if 
he  had  not  been  thus  forward  in  supporting  the  request  of 
Demosthen^  for  reinforcement— or  rather,  if  he  had  not  been  so 
placed  that  he  was  compelled  to  be  forward — Nikias  and  his 
friends  woidd  have  laid  aside  the  enterprise,  and  re-opened 
negotiations  for  peace  under  circumstances  neither  honourable 
nor  advantageous  to  Athens.  Ele6n  was  in  this  matter  one 
main  author  of  the  most  important  success  which  Athens  obtained 
throughout  the  whole  war. 

On  joining  Demosthen^  with  his  reinforcement,  Ele6n  found 
every  preparation  for  attack  made  by  that  general,   j^^^^ 
and  the  soldiers  at  Pylus  eager  to  commence  such   toPylos 
aggressive  measures  as  would  relieve  them  from  the  foitsement-^ 
tedium  of  a  blockade.   Sphakteria  had  become  recently  JgeSundof 
more  open  to  assault  in  consequence  of  an  accidental  Sphakteria 
conflagration  of  the  wood,  arising  from  a  fire  kindled  iJST"* 
by  the  Athenian  seamen,  while  landing  at  the  skirt  of  JJ^^^act**' 
the  island  and  cooking  their  food.    Under  the  influence  dsmoniaiu 
of  a  strong  wind,  most  of  the  wood  in  the  island  had 
thus  caught  fire  and  been  destroyed.      To  Demosthen^  this 
was  an  accident  especially  welcome  ;  for  the  painful  experience  of 
his  defeat  in  the  forest-covered  hills  of  iEtolia  had  taught  him  how 
difficult  it  was  for  assailants  to  cope  with  an  enemy  whom  they 
could  not  see,  and  who  knew  all  the  good  points  of  defence  in 
the  country.^     The  island  being  thus  stripped  of  its  wood,  he 
was  enabled  to  survey  the  garrison,  to  coimt  their  number,  and 
to  lay  his  plan  of  attack  on  certain  data.     He  now,  too,  for  the 
first  time  discovered  that  he  had  underrated  their  real  number, 
having  before  suspected  that  the  Lacedssmonians  had  sent  in 
rations  for  a  greater  total  than  was  actually  there.    The  island 
was  occupied  altogether  by  420  Lacedsemonian  hoplites,  out  of 
whom  more  than  120  were  native  Spartans,  belonging  to  the 
first  families  in  the  city.    The  commander  Epitadas,  with  the 
main  body,  occupied  the  centre  of  the  island,  near  the  only  sprii^ 

I  Thuoyd.  {▼.  80. 
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of  water  whicli  it  afforded.*  An  advanced  goard  of  thirty 
hoplites  was  posted  not  ha  from  the  seashore  in  the  end  of  the 
island  iii^hest  from  Pylus ;  while  the  end  immediately  fronting 
Pylus,  peculiarly  steep  and  ragged,  and  containing  even  a  rode 
circuit  of  stones,  of  unknown  origin,  which  served  as  a  sort  of 
defence,  was  held  as  a  post  of  reserve.* 

Such  was  the  prey  which  Kle6n  and  Demosthen^  were 
Eledn  and  anxious  to  grasp.  On  the  very  day  of  the  arrival  of 
^STlAnd  ^®  former,  they  sent  a  herald  to  the  Laoedssmonian 
tbeir  forosi  generals  on  the  mainland,  inviting  the  surrender  of 
ialaad,  and  the  hoplites  on  the  island  on  condition  of  being 
attack  It  simply  detained  under  guard  without  any  hardship, 
until  a  final  pacification  should  take  place.  Of  course  the 
summons  was  refused;  after  which,  leaving  only  one  day  for 
repose,  the  two  generals  took  advantage  of  the  night  to  put  all 
their  hoplites  aboard  a  few  triremes,  making  show  as  if  they 
were  merely  commencing  the  ordinary  nocturnal  circumnavi- 
gation, so  as  to  excite  no  suspicion  in  the  occupauts  of  the 
island.  The  entire  body  of  Athenian  hoplites,  800  in  number, 
were  thus  disembarked  in  two  divisions,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
island,  a  little  before  daybreak ;  the  outposts,  consisting  of 
thirty  Lacednmonians,  completely  unprepared,  were  surprised 
even  in  their  sleep,  and  all  slain.*  At  Uie  point  of  day  the  entire 
remaining  force  from  the  seventy-two  triremes  was  also  dis- 
embarked, leaving  on  board  none  but  the  thalamii,  or  lowest  tier 
of  rowers,  and  reserving  only  a  sufficient  number  to  man  the 
walls  of  Pylus.  Aliogether  there  could  not  have  been  less  than 
10,000  troops  employed  in  the  attack  of  the  island,  men  of  all 
arms— 800  hoplites,  800  peltasts,  800  bowmen ;  the  rest  armed 
with  javelins,  slings,  and  stones.  Demosthenes  kept  his  hoplites 
in  one  compact  body,  but  distributed  the  light-armed  into 
separate  companies  of  about  200  men  each,  with  orders  to  occupy 
the  rising  grounds  all  round,  and  harass  the  flanks  and  rear  of  the 
Lacedssmonians  * 

To  resist  this  large  force,  the  Lacedaemonian  commander 
Epitadas  had  only  860  hoplites  around  him ;  for  his  outlying 

1  Colonel  Leake  givee  an  intereating  voL  L  p.  406X 

illostratioa  ci  these  partlcolara  in  the  <  Tbucyd.  iv.  8L 

topography  of  the  idand,  which  may  *  Thacyd.  {▼.  3L 

eren  now  be  Terified  (Tmvela  in  Morea,  *  Thncyd.  it.  81 
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company  of  thirty  men  had  been  slain,  and  as  many  more  muBt 
have  been  held  in  reserre  to  guard  the  rocky  station 
in  hiB  rear.  Of  the  Helots  who  were  with  him  u^bt^tS^p* 
Thacydid^  says  nothing  during  the  whole  course  of  ^]J|2^ 
the  action.  As  soon  as  he  saw  the  numbers  and  dispoei-  employed 
tion  of  his  enemies,  Epitadas  placed  his  men  in  battle  iS^dUe- 
array,  and  advanced  to  encounter  the  main  body  g^^^j^J£, 
of  hoplites  whom  he  saw  before  him.  Bat  the 
Spartan  march  was  habitually  slow :  ^  moreover,  the  ground  was 
rough  and  uneven,  obstructed  with  stumps,  and  overlaid  with 
dust  and  ashes  from  the  recently  burnt  wood,  so  that  a  march  at 
once  rapid  and  orderly  was  hardly  possible.  He  had  to  traverse 
the  whole  intermediate  space,  since  the  Athenian  hoplites 
remained  immovable  in  their  position.  No  sooner  had  his 
march  commenced  than  he  found  himself  assailed  both  in  rear 
and  flanks,  especially  in  the  right  or  unshielded  flank,  by  the 
numerous  companies  of  light-armed.*  Notwithstanding  their 
extraordinary  superiority  of  number,  these  men  were  at  first 
awe-stricken  at  finding  themselves  in  actual  contest  with 
lAcedsemonian  hoplites.'  Still  they  began  the  fight,  poured  in 
their  missile  weapons,  and  so  annoyed  the  march  that  the  hoplites 
were  obliged  to  halt,  while  Epitadas  ordered  the  most  active 
among  them  to  spring  out  of  their  ranks  and  repel  the  assailants. 
But  pursuers  with  spear  and  shield  had  little  chance  of  over- 
taking men  lightly  clad  and  armed,  who  always  retired  in 
whatever  direction  the  pursuit  was  commenced,  bad  the  advan- 
tage of  difficult  ground,  redoubled  their  annoyance  against  the 
rear  of  the  pursuers,  as  soon  as  the  latter  retreated  to  resume 
their  place  in  the  ranks,  and  always  took  care  to  get  round  to 
the  rear  of  the  hoplites. 

After  some  experience  of  the  inefficacy  of  Lacedasmonian 
pursuit,  the  light-armed,  becoming  far  bolder  than  at  Distrees  of 
first,  dosed  upon  them  nearer  and  more  universally,  Jwuic^aiw 
with  arrows,  javelins,  and  stones, — ^raising  shouts  and  —their 
clamour  that  rent  the  air,  rendering  the  word  of  lUiJJ^^SS-** 
command  inaudible  by  the  Lacedaemonian  soldiers,  ^^' 

1  Thacyd.  r.V  »  Thncyd.  it.  88.    Utrmp  Sn  wpStnv 
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who  at  the  same  time  were  almost  blinded  by  the  thick  clouds 
of  dust,  kicked  up  from  the  recently  spread  wood-ashes.^  Such 
method  of  fighting  was  one  for  which  the  Lykurgean  drill  made 
no  provision.  The  longer  it  continued,  the  more  painful  did  the 
embaizassment  of  the  exposed  hoplites  become.  Their  repeated 
efforts,  to  destroy  or  even  to  reach  nimble  and  ever-returning 
enemies,  all  proved  abortive,  whilst  their  own  numbers  were 
incessantly  diminishing  by  wounds  which  they  could  not  return. 
Their  only  offensive  arms  consisted  of  the  long  spear  and  short 
sword  usual  to  the  Grecian  hoplite,  without  auy  missile  weapons 
whatever ;  nor  could  they  even  pick  up  and  throw  back  the 
javelins  of  their  enemies,  since  the  points  of  these  javelins 
commonly  broke  off  and  stuck  in  the  shields,  or  sometimes  even 
in  the  body  which  they  had  wounded.  Moreover,  the  bows  of 
the  archers,  doubtless  carefully  selected  before  starting  from 
Athens,  were  powerfully  drawn,  so  that  their  arrows  may 
sometimes  have  pierced  and  inflicted  wounds  even  through  the 
shield  or  the  helmet ;  but  at  any  rate,  the  stuffed  doublet,  which 
formed  the  only  defence  of  the  hoplite  on  his  unshielded  side, 
was  a  very  inadequate  protection  against  them.*  Under  this 
trying  distress  did  the  Lacedssmonians  continue  for  a  long  time, 
poorly  provided  for  defence,  and  in  this  particular  case  altogether 

1  Thncyd.  W.  84 :  compare  with  this  or    withoat    x^'oOt)    for    a   brasen 

the  narrative  of  the  destruction  of  the  helmet  (see  Aristophan.  Lysistr.  662 ; 

Lacedaemonian  mora  near  Leclueum,  Antiphands  ap.  Athenr.  xL  p.  60S); 

by    Iphikratto    and     the    Peltastie  bat  I  cannot  think  that  on  this  oocasion 

(Xenoph6n.  Hellen.  It.  6,  IIX  Thucydidds  would  speciallv  indicate 

s  Thncyd.  iv.  84.   T6  r*  ipyov  ivravBa  the  head  of  the  Lacecbemonian  hoplite 

X<*^»irhv  Toi«  Aoxc^ot/i.oi'ioic  icatfioTaro'  as  his  chief    vulnerable   part.      Dr. 

ovTc  y^  01  vtAot  icrrryov  rd  ro^evftarei,  Arnold  indeed  offers  a  reason  to  prove 

iopAnd  Tf  ^KairojctficAaoTo^  /SaAAo/ttcVwy,  that  he  might  naturally  do  80 ;  but  in 

ctxoi'  8i  ovMv  tr^ivtv^  ovroif  xp^^'^^^t  ^7  judgment  the  reason  Is  insuffi- 

&wi>ictKXTilli^voi  fikv  rff  o^ei  rov  npoopav^  cient. 

hnh  Ik  rnf  fMi^oi^of  ^r^  rmv  iroXcMiwi'        niAot  means  Stuffed  clothing  of  wool 

ra  iv  avToU  vapavv«AA6fMya  ovic  iva-  or  felt,  whether  employed  to  protect 

jcot^rref ,  ICIV01JKOV  Ik  ir«vray6^v  ircpM'  head,  body,  or  feet :  and  I  conceive, 

oTwTOf,  xoi  ovK  ^oin-tv  <A«-t3a  koB*  «,ri  with  Poppo  and  others,  that  it  here 

Xp\^vvoiUvov%  vhtBrivai,.  indicates    the   body-clothing  of    the 

There  has  been  doubt  and  difficulty  Lacediemonian  hoplite ;  his  body  being 

in  this  passage,  even  from  the  time  of  the  the  part  most  open  to  be  wounded,  on 

•  Scholiasts.    Some  commentators  have  the  side  undefended  by  the  shield,  as 

translated  irlxot  cap*  or  Aae«,— others,  well  as  in  the  rear.     That  the  word 

padded  cuirassts  of  wool  or  felt,  round  viAoi  will  bear  this  sense  may  be  seen 

the  breast  and  back :  see  the  notes  of  in  PoUnx,  vii.   171 ;  Plato,  Tinuena, 

Duker.  Dr.  Arnold,  Poppo,  and  GoUer.  p.  74 ;  and  Symposion.  p.  220.  c  86 : 

That  the  word  wlxa  is  sometimes  used  respecting  viAot  aa  applied  to  the  foot- 

for  the  helmet  or  head-piece  is  nn-  covering— Bekker,   Obariklte,  voL  iL 

questionable— sometimes    even   (with  p^  876. 
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helplesB  for  aggression,  without  being  able  to  approach  at  all 
nearer  to  the  Athenian  hoplites.  At  length  the  lAcednmonian 
commander,  seeing  that  his  position  grew  worse  and  worse,  gave 
orders  to  close  the  ranks  and  retreat  to  the  last  redoubt  in  the 
rear.  But  this  movement  was  not  accomplished  without  diffi- 
culty, for  the  light-armed  assailants  became  so  clamorous  and 
forward,  that  many  wounded  men,  unable  to  move,  or  at  least  to 
keep  in  rank,  were  overtaken  and  slain.* 

A  diminished  remnant,  however,   reached  the  last  post  in 
safety.    Here  they  were  in  comparative  protection,  ^_^ 

since  the  ground  was  so  rocky  and  impracticable  that  to  their  last 
their  enemies  could  attack  them  neither  in  flank  nor  Jhe^ertaS^ 
rear  ;  though  the  position  at  any  rate  could  not  have  g?^  ?'  **** 
been  long  tenable  separately,  inasmuch  as  the  only 
spring  of  water  in  the  island  was  in  the  centre,  which  they  had 
just  been  compelled  to  abandon.  The  light-armed  being  now 
less  available,  Demosthen^  and  Kle^n  brought  up  their  800 
Athenian  hoplites,  who  had  not  before  been  engaged.  But  the 
Lacedaemonians  were  here  at  home*  with  their  weapons,  and 
enabled  to  display  their  well-known  superiority  against  opposing 
hoplites,  especially  as  they  had  the  vantage-ground  against 
enemies  charging  from  beneath.  Although  the  Athenians  were 
double  in  numbers,  and  withal  yet  unexhausted,  they  were 
repulsed  in  many  successive  attacks.  The  besieged  maintained 
their  ground  in  spite  of  all  previous  fatigue  and  suffering,  harder 
to  be  borne  from  the  scanty  diet  on  which  they  had  recently 
subsisted.  The  struggle  lasted  so  long  that  heat  and  thirst  began 
to  tell  even  upon  the  assailants,  when  the  commander  of  the 
Messenians  came  to  Kleun  and  Demosthen^  and  intimated  that 
they  were  now  labouring  in  vain ;  promising  at  the  same  time 
that  if  they  would  confide  to  him  a  detachment  of  light  troops 
and  bowmen,  he  would  find  his  way  round  to  the  higher  cliflfs  in 
the  rear  of  the  assailants.*  He  accordingly  stole  away  unobserved 
from  the  rear,  scrambling  round  over  pathless  crags,  and  by  an 
almost  impracticable  footing  on  the  brink  of  the  sea,  through 
approached  which  the  Lacedaemonians  had  left  unguarded,  never 
imagining  that  they  could  be  molested  in  that  direction.     He 

1  Thocyd.  iv.  35.  xP'^vafxOai^  Ac. 

3  Thucyd.  iv.  83.    r^  <nft«Wpf  cVircipif         *  Thucyd.  {▼.  88. 
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suddenly  appeared  with  his  detachment  on  the  higher  peak  above 
them,  so  that  their  position  was  thus  commanded,  and  they  found 
themselves,  as  at  Thermopylae,  between  two  fires,  without  any 
hope  of  escape.  Their  enemies  in  front,  encouraged  by  the 
success  of  the  Messenians,  pressed  forward  with  increased  ardour, 
until  at  length  the  courage  of  the  Laced»monians  gave  way,  and 
the  position  was  earned.  ^ 

A  few  moments  more,  and  they  would  have  been  all  over- 
They  are  powered  and  slain, — when  Kledn  and  Demoethenes, 
sv^a^Bd  anxious  to  carry  them  as  prisoners  to  Athens,  con- 
to  sur.  strained  their  men  to  halt,  and  proclaimed  by  herald 
'•"*^*  an  invitation  to  surrender,  on  condition  of  delivering 
np  their  arms,  and  being  held  at  the  disposal  of  the  Athenians. 
Most  of  them,  incapable  of  further  effort,  closed  with  the 
proposition  forthwith,  signifying  compliance  by  dropping  their 
shields  and  waving  their  hands  above  their  heads.  The  battle 
being  thus  ended,  Styphon  the  commander — originally  (mly 
third  in  command,  but  now  chief ;  since  Epitadas  had  been  slain, 
and  the  second  in  command,  HippagretSs,  was  lying  disabled  by 
wounds  on  the  field  —entered  into  conference  with  Kleon  and 
Demosthen^  and  entreated  permission  to  send  across  for  orders 
to  the  Lacedsemonians  on  the  mainland.  The  Athenian  com- 
manders, though  refusing  this  request,  sent  a  messenger  of  their 
own,  inviting  Lacedsemonian  heralds  over  from  the  mainland, 
through  whom  communications  were  exchanged  twice  or  three 
times  between  Styphon  and  the  chief  Lacedsmonian  authorities. 
At  length  the  final  message  came — "  The  Lacedaemonians  direct 
you  to  take  counsel  for  yourselves,  but  to  do  nothing  diBgraoeful".* 
Their  counsel  was  speedily  taken  ;  they  surrendered  themselves 
and  delivered  up  their  arms :  292  in  number,  the  survivors  of 
the  original  total  of  420.  And  out  of  these  no  less  than  120 
were  native  Spartans,  some  of  them  belonging  to  the  first 
fEunilies  in  the  city.*  They  were  kept  imder  guard  during  that 
night,  and  distributed  on  the  morrow  among  the  Athenian 
trierarchs  to  be  conveyed  as  prisoners  to  Athens  ;  while  a  truce 
was  granted  to  the  Lacedaemonians  on  shore,  in  order  that  they 

1  Thacyd.  {▼.  87.  atnmr  ^ovAffv««r0a^  iiii^v  al^xP^  'M' 

^Thucyd.  iv.  88.     oi  AajttSamUvioi    ovktck. 
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might  carry  acroM  the  dead  bodies  for  boriaL  So  careful  had 
Epitadae  been  in  husbanding  the  provisions,  that  some  food  was 
yet  found  in  the  island  ;  though  the  garrison  had  subsisted  for 
fifty-two  days  upon  casual  supplies,  aided  by  such  economies  as 
had  be^i  laid  by  during  the  twenty  days  of  the  armistice,  when 
food  of  a  stipulated  quantity  was  regularly  furnished.  Seventy- 
two  days  had  thus  elapsed,  from  the  first  imprisonment  in  the 
island  to  the  hour  of  their  surrender.^ 

The  best  troops  in  modem  times  would  neither  incur  reproach, 
nor  occasion  surprise,  by  surrendering,  under  dreum-  AatoniBh- 
stances  in  all  respects  similar  to  this  gallant  remnant  throu^^ 
in  Sphakteria.    Tet  in  Greece  the  astonishment  was  On»eoe  by 
prodigious  and  universal,  when  it  was  learnt  that  the  der  ofLace- 
Laced»monians  had  consented  to  become  prisoners.'  hnpUto»^ 
For  the  terror  inspired  by  their  name  and  the  deep-  diminished 
struck  impression  of  ThermopylsB  had  created  a  belief  ^^un 
that  they  would  endure  any  extremity  of  famine,  and  *™^ 
perish  in  the  midst  of  any  superiority  of  hostile  force,  rather 
than  dream  of  giving  up  Uieir  arms  and  surviving  as  captives. 
The  events  of  Sphakteria,  shocking  as  they  did  this  preconceived 
idea,  discredited  the  military  prowess  of  Sparta  in  the  eyes  of  all 
Greece,  and  especially  in  those  of  her  own  aUies.    Even  in 
Sparta  itself  too,  the  same  feeling  prevailed — ^partially  revealed 
in  the  answer  transmitted  to  Styphon  from  the  generals  on 
shore,  who  did  not  venture  to  forbid  surrender,  yet  discounte- 
nanced it  by  implication.    It  is  certain  that  the  Spartans  would 
have  lost  less  by  their  death  than  by  their  surrender.    But  we 
read  with  disgust  the  spiteful  taunt  of  one  of  the  allies  of  Athens 
(not  an  Athenian)  engaged  in  the  affair,  addressed  in  the  form  of 
a  question  to  one  of  the  prisoners — ^  Have  your  best  men  then 
been  all  slain)"    The  reply  conveyed  an  intimation  of  the 
standing  contempt  entertained  by  the  Laeedsemonians  for  the 
bow  and  its  chance-strokes  in  the  Une — '*  That  would  be  a  capital 
arrow  which  could  single  out  the  best  man".    The  language 
which  Herodotus  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Demaratus,  composed  in 
the  early  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  attests  this  same  belief 
in  Spartan  valour — "The  Lacedsamonians  die,  but  never  sur- 

1  Thncyd.  It.  80.  u^Xiffm  rmw  Kmri.  ihv  vtf  Ac^aov  tovto  roiv 
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render".^    Such  impression  was  from  henceforward,  not  indeed 

effaced,  but  sensibly  enfeebled,  nor  was  it  ever  again  restored  to 

itB  full  former  pitch. 
But  the  general  judgment  of  the  Greeks  respecting  the  capture 

Jadgment  of  Sphakteria,  remarkable  as  it  is  to  commemorate,  is 
far  less  surprising  than  that  pronounced  by  Thucy- 
did^  himself.  Eledn  and  Demosthen^  returning 
with  a  part  of  the  squadron  and  carrying  all  the 
prisoners,  started  from  Sphakteria  on  the  next  day  but 

one  after  llie  action,  and  reached  Athena  within  twenty  days 

after  Kledn  had  left  it    Thus  "  the  promise  of  Eledn,  iruane  cu 

it  vxiSj  came  true,"  observes  the  historian.' 


pronounced 
Dy  Thucy- 
didds  him- 
self— 
reflections 
upon  it 


iTo  adopt  a  phrase,  the  coanter- 
part  of  that  which  has  been  ascribed 
to  the  Vieille  Garde  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon's  army:  compare  Heiodot 
vii.  104. 

2  ThQcyd.  iv.  89.  xol  rov  KKit»vo9 
Kaintp  iLavnoSiii  otira  ^  viro- 
<rx«5iy  airrf^if-  crrbc  yAp  cucoo-ir 
iili,ipi»v  ivyayc  rovv  cU^pa«,  &amp 
vjrecm|. 

Mr.  Mitford,  in  reooonting  these 
incidents,  after  having  said  respecting 
Kledn—"  In  a  ver^y  extraordinary  train 
qf  circunutoMts  which  followed,  hit 
impuderux  and  hi$  fortune  (if  in  the 
want  of  another  we  may  use  that 
term)  wonderfully  favoured  him"— 
goes  on  to  observe,  two  pages  further- 

"It  however  soon  appeared,  that 
thouf  h  for  a  man  like  Cledn,  unversed 
in  military  command,  the  undertaking 
was  rash  and  the  bragging  promise 
abundantly  ridiculous,  yet  the  business 
was  not  so  desperate  as  it  was  in  the 
moment  generally  imagined :  and  in 
fact  the  K)lly  of  the  Athenian  people, 
in  committing  such  a  trust  to  such  a 
man,  far  exceeded  that  of  the  man 
himself,  whose  impudence  seldom 
carried  him  beyond  tne  control  of  his 
cunning.  He  bad  received  intelligence 
that  Demosthenes  had  already  formed 
the  plan  and  was  preparing  for  the 
attempt,  with  the  forces  upon  tiie  spot 
and  in  tne  neighbourhood.  Hence  his 
apparent  moderation  in  the  demand 
for  troops;  which  he  judiciously 
accommodated  to  the  gratification  of 
the  Athenian  people,  by  avoiding  to 
require  any  Athenians.  He  further 
showed  his  Judgment,  whep  tiie  decree 
was  to  be  passed  which  vras  finally  to 
direct  the  expedition,  by  a  request 


which  WM  readily  granted,  that 
Demosthends  might  be  ioinea  with 
him  in  the  command."    (Mitford,  Hist 


of  Greece,  v<^  ili.  ch.  xv.  sect  viL 
pp.  260—258.) 

It  appears  as  if  no  historian  coold 
write  down  the  name  of  Kledn  without 
attaching  to  it  some  disparaging  verb 
or  adjecnve.  We  are  here  told  m  the 
same  sentence  that  Kledn  was  an 
impudent  braggart  for  promitina  tJu 
execution  qf  the  enterpriee—tLnd  yet  that 
the  enterprise  itself  vras  perfecaf 
feasible.  We  are  told  in  one  sentence 
that  he  was  rash  and  ridiculons  for 
promising  this,  unttrted  a$  he  vat  in 
miliUiry  command :  a  few  words  farther, 
we  are  informed  that  he  expressly 
requested  that  the  most  competent 
man  to  be  found.  Demosthento,  might 
be  named  his  colleague.  We  are  told 
of  the  cunning  ofKUon,  and  that  Xle6n 
had  received  intelligence  fhm.  Demotthenit 
-T-as  if  this  were  some  private 
communication  to  himself.  Bat 
Demosthente  had  sent  no  news  to 
Kledn,  nor  did  Kledn  know  anything, 
which  was  not  equally  known  to  every 
man  in  the  assembly.  The  foUyjqf  the 
people  in  eommittin{i  the  truet  to  KltSn  is 
denounced— as  if  Kledn  had  sought  It 
himself,  or  as  if  his  friends  had  been 
the  first  to  propose  it  for  him.  If  the 
folly  of  the  people  was  thos  great, 
what  are  we  to  say  of  the  knavery  of 
the  oligarchical  party,  with  NiUas  at 
their  head,  who  impelled  the  people 
into  this  tolly,,  for  the  purpose  of 
raining  a  political  antagonlit,  and  who 
forced  Kledn  into  the  post  asainst  bis 
own  most  unaffected  reiactanceT 
Against  this  manoenvrs  of  the  oU' 
garefaical  party,  neither  Mr.  HitXord 
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Men  with  arms  in  tbeir  hands  haye  always  the  option  between 
death  and  imprisonment,  and  Grecian  opinion  was  only  mistaken 
in  assuming  as  a  certainty  that  the  Laoed»monians  would  choose 
the  former.  But  Eledn  had  never  promised  to  bring  them  home 
as  prisoners  :  his  promise  was  disjunctive — that  they  should  be 
either  so  brought  home,  or  slain,  Mrithin  twenty  days.  No 
sentence  throughout  the  whole  of  Thucydidte  astonishes  me  so 
much  as  that  in  which  he  stigmatizes  such  an  expectation  as 
"insane".  Here  are  420  Lacedsemonian  hoplites,  without  any 
other  description  of  troops  to  aid  them — without  the  possibility 
of  being  reinforced — without  any  regular  fortification — without 
any  narrow  pass  such  as  that  of  Thermopylae — without  either  a 
sufficient  or  a  certain  supply  of  food — cooped  up  ii^  a  small  open 
island  less  than  two  miles  in  length.  Against  them  are  brought 
10,000  troops  of  divers  arms,  including  800  fresh  hoplites  from 
Athens,  and  marshalled  by  Demosthen^  a  man  alike  enterprising 
and  experienced.  For  the  talents  as  well  as  the  presence  and 
preparations  of  Demosthente  are  a  part  of  the  data  of  the  case, 
and  the  personal  competence  of  Eledn  to  command  alone  is 
foreign  to  the  calculation.  Now  if,  under  such  circumstances, 
Kleon  engaged  that  this  forlorn  company  of  brave  men  should 
be  either  skin  or  taken  prisoners,  how  could  he  be  looked  upon, 
I  will  not  say  as  indulging  in  an  insane  boast,  but  even  as 
overstepping  a  cautious  and  mistrustful  estimate  of  probability  ? 
Even  to  doubt  of  this  result,  much  more  to  pronounce  such  an 
opinion  as  that  of  Thucydid^  implies  an  idea  not  only  of 
superhuman  power  in  the  Lacedsemonian  hoplites,  but  a  dis- 
graceful incapacity  on  the  part  of  Demosthente  and  the  assailants. 
The  interval  of  twenty  days,  named  by  Ele6n,  was  not  extrava- 
gantly narrow,  considering  the  distance  of  Athens  from  Pylus. 
For  the  attack  of  this  petty  island  could  not  possibly  occupy 

nor  any  other  historian  says  a  word.    And  even  apon  Mr.  Mitford's  state- 
When    Kle6n    jutkee    drcumstancee    ment   of    the   case,   the   opinion   of 


rULhtly,  as  Mr.  Mitford  allows  that  he  Thacydidds    which    stands    at    the 

did   in   this  case,  he  has  credit  for  beginning?  of  this  note  is  thoroughly 

nothing  better  than  cunmnff.  uigustifiable ;    not  leas  n^jnsiiflabM 

The    truth    is.    that    the    people  than    the   language   of   the   modem 

committed    no    folly    in    appointing  historian   about  the    **  extraordinary 

Kle6n,  for  he  Justitied  the  oest  ex-  circumstances,"  and  the  way  in  whteh 

pectations  of  his  friends.    But  Nikias  Kledn   was   '*  favoured  by  fortune  ** 

and    his    friends    committed    great  Not  a  single  incident  can  be  spedlled 

knavery  in  proposing  it,  since  they  in  the  narrative  to  bear  out  these 

fully    believed   that   he    would    fail,  invidious  assertions. 
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more  than  on*  or  two  days  at  the  utmost,  though  the  blockade 
of  it  might  by  various  accidents  have  been  prolonged,  or  mig^t 
even,  by  some  terrible  storm,  be  altogether  broken  off.  If  then 
we  carefully  consider  this  promise,  made  by  Kledn  to  the 
assemUy,  we  shall  find  that  so  fiar  from  deserving  the  soitence 
pronounced  upon  it  by  Thucydid^  of  being  a  mad  boast  which 
came  true  by  accident,  it  was  a  reasonable  and  even  a  modest 
anticipation  of  the  future  ;  ^  reserving  the  only  really  doubtful 
point  in  the  case — ^whether  the  garrison  of  the  island  would  be 
ultimately  slain  or  made  prisoners.  Deniosthen^  had  he  been 
present  at  Athens  instead  of  being  at  Pylus,  would  willingly 
have  set  his  seal  to  the  engagement  taken  by  Kledn. 
I  repeat  with  reluctance,  though  not  without  belief^  the  state* 
ment  made  by  one  of  the  biographers  of  ThucydidSe,* 
Thacydias*  that  Kledn  was  the  cause  of  the  banishment  of  the 
^e6nf^^^  latter  as  a  general,  and  has  therefore  received  from 
^«^  him  harder  measure  than  was  due  in  his  capacity  of 

sound  jndg-  historian.  But  though  this  sentiment  is  not  probably 
^^oH^  without  influence  in  dictating  the  unaccountable 
•nd  wa»  one  judgment  which  I  have  just  been  criticizing— as  well 
ciggcmHii  as  other  opinions  relative  to  Kledn,  on  which  I  shall 
2J^2«»Lfc  ^y  ™^^^  ^  *  future  chapter— I  nevertheless  look  upon 
that  judgment  not  as  peculiar  to  ThucydidSs,  but  as 
common  to  him  with  Nikias  and  those  whom  we  must  call,  for 
want  of  a  better  name,  the  oligarchical  party  of  the  time  at 
Athens.  And  it  gives  us  some  measure  of  the  prejudice  and 
narrowness  of  vision  which  prevailed  among  that  party  at  the 
present  memorable  crisis :  so  pointedly  contrasting  with  the 
clear-sighted  and  resolute  calculations,  and  the  judicious  conduct 
in  action,  of  Kleon,  who,  when  forced  against  his  will  into  the 

1  The  jest  of  nn  anknown  comic  is  aflBrmed  that  he  began  with  the 

writer  (probablv   Enpolie  or  AriBto<  words— KA^^r  'ABwaCmv  t%  BovKj  ecu 

phante,  m  one  of  the  many  loet  dramas)  ry  A^uy  x««P«»*'*    'I'hie  wae  derided  by 

against  Kle6n— '*that  he  showed  great  Bnpoiis,  and  is  even  considered  as  a 

gwers  of  prophecy  after  the  ftot"—  piece  of  insolence.    We  most  therefore 

K9UV  IlMiiftfcvt  ff oTi  iMTd  ri.  wpay/jMra^  preenme  that  the  form  was  nnnsnal  in 

ician,  Prometheos,  c.  8)  may  pro>  addressing    the    people:    though   it 

badly  have  reference  to  his  procMduigs  certainlv  seems  neither  insolent,  nor 

about  Sphakteria :  if  so,  it  is  certainly  in  the  least  nnsuitable,  after  so  im- 

nndeeenred.  portant  a  success  (SchoL  ad  Aristo- 

In  the   letter  which  he   sent   to  phan.  Plut  822 ;  Bergk,  De  Beliquiis 

announce  the  capture  of  Sphakteria  Comcedias  Antiqnie,  p.  302X 

and  the  prisoners  to  the  Athenians,  it  >  Vlt.  Thucydidis,  p.  xr.  ed.  Bekker. 
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poet  of  general,  did  the  very  best  which  could  be  done  in  his 
•itiiation — he  selected  DemostbenSe  as  colleague  and  heartily 
seconded  his  operations.  Though  the  military  attack  of 
Sphaktetiay  one  of  the  ablest  specimens  of  genendship  in  the 
whole  war,  and  distinguished  not  less  by  the  dexterons  employ- 
ment of  different  descriptions  of  troops  than  by  care  to  spare  the 
lives  of  the  assailants,  belongs  altogether  to  Demosthenes,  yet 
if  Kle6n  had  not  been  competent  to  stand  up  in  the  Athenian 
assembly  and  defy  those  gloomy  predictions  which  we  see 
attested  in  Thucydidds,  Demosthen^  would  never  have  been 
reinforced  nor  placed  in  condition  to  land  on  the  island.  The 
glory  of  the  enterprise  therefore  belongs  jointly  to  both.  Kle6n, 
far  from  stealing  away  the  laurels  of  DemosthenSs  (as  Aristophan^ 
i-epresents  in  his  comedy  of  the  Knights),  was  really  the  means  of 
placing  them  on  his  head,  though  he  at  the  same  time  deservedly 
ahared  them.  It  has  hitherto  been  the  practice  to  lo<dc  at  Kledn 
only  from  the  point  of  view  of  his  opponents,  through  whose 
testimony  we  know  him.  But  the  real  fact  is  that  this  history 
of  the  events  of  Sphakteria,  when  properly  surveyed,  is  a  standing 
disgrace  to  those  opponents,  and  no  inconsiderable  honour  to 
him  ;  exhibiting  them  as  alike  destitute  of  political  foresight  and 
of  straightforward  patriotism— as  sacrificing  the  opportunities  of 
war,  along  with  the  lives  of  their  fellow-citizens  and  soldiers,  for 
the  purpose  of  ruining  a  political  enemy.  It  was  the  duty  of 
Nikias,  as  Stratus,  to  propose,  and  undertake  in  person  if 
necessary,  the  reduction  of  Sphakteria.  If  he  thought  the 
enterprise  dangerous,  that  was  a  good  reason  for  assigning  to  it  a 
larger  military  force,  as  we  shall  find  him  afterwards  reasoning 
about  the  Sicilian  expedition,  but  not  for  letting  it  sHp  or 
throwing  it  off  upon  others.' 

The  return  of  Kledn  and  Demosthenes  to  Athens,  within  the 
twenty  days  promised,  bringing  with  them  near  300  Meet 
Lacedaemonian  prisoners,  must  have  been  by  far  the  prodaced  at 
most  triumphant  and  exhikrating  event  which  had  ttie^SSyi 
occurred  to  the  Aihenians  throughout  the  whole  war.   SeSoidSr 
It  at  once  changed  the  prospects,  position,  and  feelings  priwnew. 
of  both  the  contending  parties.    Such  a  number  of  Laced»monian 
prisoners,   especiaUy   120   Spartans,  was   a   source  of  almost 
1  Plutarch.  Nildas,  c  8 ;  Thucyd.  v.  7. 
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Stupefaction  to  the  general  body  of  Greeks,  and  a  prize  of 

inestimable  value  to  the  captors.    The  return  of  Demosthenfe  in 

the  preceding  year  from  the  Ambrakian  Gulf,  when  lie  brought 

with  him  300  Ambrakian  panoplies,  had  probably  been  sufficiently 

triumphant      But  the  entry  into  Peirceus  on  this  occasion  from 

Sphakteria,  with  300  Lacedcemonian  prisoners,  must  doubtless 

have  occasioned  emotions  transcending  all  former  experience.    It 

is  much  to  be  r^retted  that  no  description  is  preserved  to  us  of 

the  scene,  as  well  as  of  the  elate  manifestations  of  the  people 

when  the  prisoners  were  marched  up  from  Peiraeus  to  Athens. 

We  should  be  curious  also  to  read  some  account  of  the  first 

Athenian  assembly  held  after   this  event — the  overwhelming 

cheers  heaped  upon  Kle6n  by  his  joyful  partisans,  who  had 

helped  to  invest  him  with  the  duties  of  general,  in  confidence 

that  he  would  discharge  them  well — contrasted  with  the  silence 

or  retractation  of  Nikias  and  the   other  humiliated  political 

enemies.     But  all  such  details  are  unfortunately  denied  to  us, 

though  they  constitute  the  blood  and  animation  of  Grecian 

history,  now  lying  before  us  only  in  its  skeleton. 

The  first  impulse  of  the  Athenians  was  to  regard  the  prisoners 

as  a  guarantee  to  their  territory  against  invasion.* 

Athenians     They  resolved  to  keep  them  securely  guarded  until 

fhe  warmth  ^^®  peace  ;  but  if  at  any  time  before  that  event  the 

increased       Lacedaemonian  army  should  enter  Attica,  then  to 

anS^vigourf    bring  forth  the  prisoners,  and  put  them  to  death 

The  Lace-      j^  gight  of  the  invaders.    They  were  at  the  same  time 
tlfemonians      -  .,  ^      .  .      .  ,  ,  .         -  , 

make  new      full  of  spints  in  regard  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war, 

for  pea^       ^^'^  became  further  confirmed  in  the  hope,  not  merely 

effect"'         of  preserving  their  power  undiminished,  but  even  of 

recovering  much  of  what  they  had  lost  before  the 

Thirty  years'  truce.    Pylus  was  placed  in  an  improved  state  of 

defence,  with  the  adjoining  island  of  Sphakteria  doubtless  as  a 

subsidiary  occupation.    The  Messenians,  transferred  thither  from 

Naupaktus,  and  overjoyed  to  find  themselves  once  more  masters 

even  of  an  outlying  rock  of  their  ancestorial  territory,  began  with 

alacrity  to  overrun    and  ravage  Laconia ;   while   the   Helots, 

shaken  by  the  recent  events,  manifested  inclination  to  desert  to 

them.    The  Lacedaemonian  authorities,  experiencing  evils  before 

1  Thucrd.  I*. « 
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unfelt  and  unknown,  became  sensibly  alarmed  lest  such 
desertions  should  spread  through  the  country.  Reluctant  as  they 
were  to  afiford  obvious  evidence  of  their  embarrassments,  they 
nevertheless  brought  themselves  (probably  under  the  pressure  of 
the  Mends  and  relatives  of  the  Sphaktenan  captives)  to  send  to 
Athens  several  missions  for  peace ;  but  all  proved  abortive.^ 
We  are  not  told  what  they  offered,  but  it  did  not  come  up  to  the 
expectations  which  the  Athenians  thought  themselves  entitled  to 
indulge. 

We,  who  now  review  these  fiftcts  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
subsequent  history,  see  that  the  Athenians  could  have   _  ^^^^ 
concluded  a  better  bargain  with  the  Lacedaemonians  npon  the 
during  the  six  or  eight  months  succeeding  the  capture  S!then^ 
of  Sphakteria,  than  it  was  ever  open  to  them  to  make  JlJ^^^^ 
afterwards  ;  and  they  had  reason  to  repent  letting  imiTenaUy 
slip  the  opportunity.    Perhaps  indeed  Perikl^  had   be  most  ^ 
he  been  still  alive,  might  have  taken  a  more  prudent  ^^fJJ,^^^ 
measure  of  the  future,  and  might  have  had  ascendency  cnUng  the 
enough  over  his  countrymen  to  be  able  to  arrest  the  ^'^' 
tide  of  success  at  its  highest  point,  before  it  began  to  ebb  again. 

But  if  we  put  ourselves  back  into  the  situation  of  Athens 
during  the  autumn  which  succeeded  the  return  of  Kle6n  and 
Demosthenes  from  Sphakteria,  we  shall  easily  enter  into  the 
feelings  under  which  the  war  was  continued.  The  actual 
possession  of  the  captives  now  placed  Athens  in  a  far  better 
position  than  she  had  occupied  when  they  were  only  blocked  up 
in  Sphakteria,  and  when  the  Lacedaemonian  envoys  first  arrived 
to  ask  for  peace.  She  was  now  certain  of  being  able  to  command 
peace  with  Sparta  on  terms  at  least  tolerable,  whenever  she 
chose  to  invite  it — she  had  also  a  fair  certainty  of  escaping  the 
hardship  of  invasion.  Next — and  this  was  perhaps  the  most 
important  feature  of  the  case — the  apprehension  of  Lacedaemonian 
prowess  was  now  greatly  lowered,  and  the  prospects  of  success  to 
Athens  considered  as  prodigiously  improved,*  even  in  the  estima- 
tion of  impartial  Greeks,  much  more  in  the  eyes  of  the  Athenians 
themselves.  Moreover  the  idea  of  a  tide  of  good  fortune — of  the 
lavour  of  the  gods  now  begun  and  likely  to  continue — of  future 

I  Thocyd.  ir.  41 ;  compare  Aristophan.  Bquit  6A8,  with  SchoL 
«  Thucyd.  ir.  79. 
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success  as  a  corollary  from  past — was  one  which  powerfully 
affected  Qrecian  calculations  generally.  Why  not  push  the 
present  good  fortune  and  try  to  regain  t))e  most  important  points 
lost  before  and  by  the  Thirty  years'  truce,  especially  in  Megara 
and  Bceotia— points  which  Sparta  could  not  concede  by 
negotiation,  since  they  were  not  in  her  possession  1  Though 
these  speculations  fiEdled  (as  we  shall  see  in  the  coming  chapter), 
yet  there  was  nothing  unreasonable  in  acting  upon  them. 
Probably  the  almost  universal  sentiment  of  Athens  was  at  this 
moment  warlike.  Even  Nikias,  humiliated  as  he  must  have 
been  by  ike  success  in  Sphakteria,  would  forget  his  usual  caution 
in  the  desire  of  retrieving  his  own  personal  credit  by  some 
military  exploit.  That  Demosthen^  now  in  full  measure  of 
esteem,  would  be  eager  to  prosecute  the  war,  with  which  his 
prospects  of  personal  glory  were  essentially  associated  (just  as 
ThucydidSs^  observes  about  Brasidas  on  the  Lacednmonian  sideX 
can  admit  of  no  doubt.  The  comedy  of  Aristophanis  called  the 
^'Achamians"  was  acted  about  six  months  before  the  affair  of 
Sphakteria,  when  no  one  could  possibly  look  forward  to  such  an 
event — the  comedy  of  the  "  Elnights  "  about  six  months  after  it* 
Now  there  is  this  remarkable  difference  between  the  two — 
that  while  the  former  breathes  the  greatest  sickness  of  war,  and 
presses  in  every  possible  way  the  importance  of  making  peace, 
although  at  that  time  Athens  had  no  opportunity  of  coming  even 
to  a  decent  accommodation— the  latter  running  down  the  general 
character  of  Eledn  with  unmeasured  scorn  and  ridicule,  talks  in 
one  or  two  places  only  of  the  hardships  of  war,  and  drops 
altogether  that  emphasis  and  repetition  with  which  peace  had 
been  dwelt  upon  in  the  *' Achamians " — although  coming  out  at 
a  moment  when  peace  was  within  the  reach  of  the  Athenians. 

To  imderstand  properly  the  history  of  this  period,  therefore, 
we  must  distinguish  various  occasions  which  are  often  confounded. 
At  the  moment  when  Sphakteria  was  first  blockaded,  and  when 
the  Lacedaemonians  first  sent  to  solicit  peace,  there  was  a  con- 
siderable party  at  Athens  disposed  to  entertain  the  offer.     The 

1  Thnoyd.  r.  16.  424  a& 

3  The  Achameis  wm  perfonned  at       The  captnra  of  Sphakteria  took  place 

the  festiTal  of  the  Lenna  at  Athens—  aboat  Joly,  b.c.  425 :  between  thetwo 

January,  425  B.C. ;  the  Knights  at  dates  above.    See  Mr.  CUnton't  FbM 

the  ame  feetiTal  in  the  ensuing  year,  HeUenid,  ad  ann. 
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ascendency  of  Kledn  was  one  of  the  main  causes  why  it  was  re- 
jected.   Bnt  after  the  captives  were  brought  home   nueto*- 
from  Sphakteria,  the  influence  of  Kledn,  though  posi-  ^?J!^ 
tivelj  greater  than  it  had  been  before,  was  no  longer  feeling  for 
required  to  procure  the  dismissal  of  Lacediemonian  JIm^^ 
pacific  offers  and  the  continuance  of  the  war.    The  g[«rewere 
general  temper  of  Athens  was  then  warlike,  and  there  giont  on 
were  very  few  to  contend  strenuously  for  an  opposite  ^jj^  ^^^ 
policy.    During  the  ensuing  year,  however,  the  chances  tribnted  to 
of  war  turned  out  mostly  unfavourable  to  Athens,  so  them 
that  by  the  end  of  that  year  she  had  become  much  more  ^'"^'^  *^ 
disposed  to  peace.^    The  truce  for  one  year  was  then  concluded. 
But  even  after  that  truce  was  expired,  Kledn  still  continued  eager 
(and  on  good  grounds,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter)  for  renewing  the 
war  in  Thrace,  at  a  time  when  a  large  proportion  of  the  Athenian 
public  had  grown  weary  of  it.    He  was  one  of  the  main  causes  of 
that  resumption  of  warlike  operations,  which  ended  in  the  battle 
of  Amphipolis,  fatal  both  to  himself  and  to  Brasidas.    There  were 
thus  two  distinct  occasions  on  which  the  personal  influence  and 
sanguine  character  of  Kledn  seems  to  have  been  of  sensible  moment 
in  determining  the  Athenian  public  to  war  instead  of  peace.    But 
at  the  moment  which  we  have  now  reached — that  is,  the  year 
immediately  following  the  capture  of  Sphakteria — the  Athenians 
were  sufficiently  warlike  without  him  ;  probably  Nikias  himself 
as  well  as  the  rest. 

It  was  one  of  the  earliest  proceedings  of  Nikias,  immediately 
after  the  inglorious  exhibition  which  he  had  made  in   Expedition 
reference  to  Sphakteria,  to  conduct  an  expedition,  in  of  NiUas 
conjunction  with  two  colleagues,  against  the  Corinthian  ^rinthian 
territory.    He  took  with  him  80  triremes,  2000  Athe-  ♦•"^tonr. 
nian  hoplites,  200  horsemen  aboard  of  some  horse  transports,  and 
some  additional  hoplites  from  MilStus,  Andros,  and  Karystus.' 
Starting  from  Peirssus  in  the  evening,  he  arrived  a  little  before 
daybreak  on  a  beach  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  village  of  Solygeia,' 
about  seven  miles  from  Corinth,  and  two  or  three  miles  south  of 

1  ThneycL  ir.  117 ;  r.  U.  of  thia  descent  in  Dr.  Arnold's  plan  and 

2  Thn^tvri  iv  A4  ««5  r  <.j^«mi  M^^  "^to  appended  to  the  second  rolnme  of 
uJk^^:ld^  nT^  ^  "■  Thucydid6»-and  in  Colonel  Leake 
M«ra  Tovra  «*«v$,  fic.  -Travels  in  Morea.  ch.  xxriii  p.  S86t 

t  Hee  the  geographical  iUnstrations   xxix.  p.  809. 
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the  Isthmus.  The  Corinthian  troops,  from  all  the  territory  of 
Corinth  within  the  Isthmus,  were  already  assembled  at  the  Isthmue 
itself  to  repel  him ;  for  intelligence  of  the  intended  expedition 
had  reached  Corinth  some  time  before  from  Argos,  with  which 
latter  place  the  scheme  of  the  expedition  may  have  been  in  some 
way  connected.  The  Athenians  having  touched  the  coast  during 
the  darkness,  the  Corinthians  were  oiidy  apprised  of  the  fact  by 
fire-signals  from  Solygeia.  Not  being  able  to  hinder  the  landing, 
they  despatched  forthwith  half  their  forces,  under  Battus  and 
Lykophron,  to  repel  the  invader,  while  the  remaining  half  were 
left  at  the  harbour  of  Eenchrese,  on  the  northern  side  of  Mount 
Oneion,  to  guard  the  port  of  Erommyon  (outside  of  the  Isthmus), 
in  case  it  should  be  attacked  by  sea.  Battus  with  one  lochus  of 
hoplites  threw  himself  into  the  village  of  Solygeia,  which  was 
unfortified,  while  Lykophiron  condueted  the  remaining  troops  to 
attack  the  Athenians.  The  battle  was  first  engaged  on  the  Athe- 
nian right,  almost  immediately  after  its  landing,  on  the  point 
called  Cherson^us.  Here  the  Athenian  hoplites,  together  with 
their  Karystian  allies,  repelled  the  Corinthian  attack,  after  a 
stout  and  warmly-disputed  hand-combat  of  spear  and  shield. 
Nevertheless  the  Corinthians,  retreating  up  to  &  higher  point  of 
ground,  returned  to  the  charge,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  fresh  lochus, 
drove  the  Athenians  back  to  the  shore  and  to  their  ships :  from 
hence  the  latter  again  turned,  and  again  recovered  a  partial  ad- 
vantage.^ The  battle  was  no  less  severe  on  the  left  wing  of  the 
Athenians.  But  here,  after  a  contest  of  some  length,  the  latter 
gained  a  more  decided  victory,  greatly  by  the  aid  of  their  cavalry 
— pursuing  the  Corinthians,  who  fled  in  some  disorder  to  a  neigh- 
bouring hill,  and  there  took  up  a  position.''  The  Athenians  were 
thus  victorious  throughout  the  whole  line,  with  the  loss  of  about 
forty-seven  men,  while  the  Corinthians  had  lost  212,  together 
with  the  general  Lykophron.  The  victors  erected  their  trophy, 
stripped  the  dead  bodies,  and  buried  their  own  dead.  The  Corin- 
thian detachment  left  at  Eenchrese  could  not  see  the  battle,  in 
consequence  of  the  interposing  ridge  of  Mount  Oneion ;  but  it 

i  ^"^'^  !^*  ^  cation  is  oorreet,  eren  here ;  much  less 

s  Thucyd.  iv.  44.  iBwTo  ri  owKa—^n  in  several  other  pltces  to  which  he 

expression  which  Dr.  Arnold  explains,  alludes.    See  a  noteonthe  surprise  of 

here  aa  elsewhere,  to  mean  "piling  the  Platcsa  by  the  Thebans,  hnmediately 

arms  " :  I  do  not  thbik  such  an  expla-  before  the  Peloponneslan  war 
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was  at  last  made  known  to  them  bj  the  dost  of  the  fugitives,  and 
they  forthwith  hastened  to  afiford  help.  Reinforcements  also 
came  both  from  Corinth  and  from  Eenchrese,  and,  as  it  seems  too, 
from  the  neighbouring  Peloponnesian  cities — so  that  Nikias 
thought  it  prudent  to  retire  on  board  of  his  ships,  and  halt  upon 
some  neighbouring  islands.  It  was  here  first  discovered  that  two 
of  the  Athenians  slain  had  not  been  picked  up  for  burial ;  upon 
which  he  immediately  sent  a  herald  to  solicit  a  truce,  in  order  to 
procure  these  two  missing  bodies.  We  have  here  a  remarkable 
proof  of  the  sanctity  attached  to  that  duty ;  for  the  mere  sending 
of  the  herald  was  tantamount  to  confession  of  defeat^ 

From  hence  Nikias  sailed  to  Erommyon,  where  after  ravaging 
the  neighbourhood  for  a  few  hours  he  rested  for  the  He  i 


night    On  the  next  day  he  re>embarked,  sailed  along  ^y]^ 

the  coast  of  Epidaurus,  upon  which  he  inflicted  some  Epidaunu 

damage  in  passing,  and  stopped  at  last  on  the  peninsula  Ushes  a  post 

of  Methana,  between  Epidaurus  and  Troezfin.*    On  ^\n5ulaof 

this  peninsula  he  established  a  permanent  garrison,  Methana. 

drawing  a  fortification  across  the  nari-ow  neck  of  land  which 

joined  it  to  the  Epidaurian  peninsula.    This  was  his  last  exploit 

He  then  sailed  home ;  but  the  post  at  Methana  long  remained  as 

a  centre  for  pilla^riog  the  neighbouring  regions  of  Epidaurus, 

TroezSn,  and  Halieis. 

While  Nikias  was  engaged  in  this  expedition,  Eurymedon  and 

Sophokl^  had  sailed  forward  from  Pylus  with  a  con- 

siderable  portion  of  that  fleet  which  had  been  engaged  wT^jUie  ^^ 

in  the  capture  of  Sphakteria,  to  the  island  of  Eorkyra.   fle?®^to 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  democratical  govern-  Korkyra. 

aatti  lii  nt    •  Defeat  and 

ment  at  Korkyra  had  been  suffering  severe  pressure  captfrity  of 

and  privation  from  the  oligarchical  fugitives,  who  had  ky?f5n" 
come  back  into  the  island  with  a  body  of  barbaric  exlteslnthe 
auxiliaries,  and  established  themselves  upon  Mount 
Istdnd  not  far  from  the  city.*  Eurymedon  and  the  Athenians, 
joining  the  Korkyrarans  in  the  city,  attacked  and  stormed  the 
post  on  Mount  Ist6n6 ;  while  the  vanquished,  retiring  first  to  a 
lofty  and  inaccessible  peak,  were  forced  to  surrender  themselves 
on  terms  to  the  Athenians.  Abandoning  altogether  their  mer- 
cenary auxiliaries,  they  only  stipulated  that  they  should  them- 
1  Plotarch,  Nikias,  c.  6.  >  Thocyd.  iv.  46.  >  Tbocyd.  ir.  S—46. 
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selves  be  sent  to  Athens,  and  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Athenian 
people.  Eorymedon,  assenting  to  these  tenns,  deposited  the 
disarmed  prisoners  in  the  neighbouring  islet  of  Ptychia,  under 
the  distinct  condition,  that  if  a  single  man  tried  to  escape,  the 
whole  capitulation  should  be  null  and  void.^ 

Unfortunately  for  these  men,  the  orders  given  to  Eurymedon 
carried  him  onward  straight  to  Sicily.  It  was  irksome  therefore 
to  him  to  send  away  a  detachment  of  his  squadron  to  convey 
prisoners  to  Athens ;  where  the  honours  of  delivering  them  would 
be  reaped,  not  by  himself,  but  by  the  officer  to  whom  they  might 
be  confided.  And  the  Eorkyrseans  in  the  city,  on  their  purt,  were 
equally  anxious  that  the  men  should  not  be  sent  to  Athens. 
Their  animosity  against  them  being  bitter  in  the  extreme,  they 
were  afraid  that  the  Athenians  might  spare  their  lives,  so  that 
their  hostility  against  the  island  might  be  again  resumed.  And 
thus  a  mean  jealousy  on  the  part  of  Eurymedon,  combined  with 
revenge  and  insecurity  on  the  part  of  the  victorious  Eorkyrseans, 
brought  about  a  cruel  catastrophe,  paralleled  nowhere  else  in 
Greece,  though  too  well  in  keeping  with  the  previous  acts  of  the 
bloody  drama  enacted  in  this  island. 

The  Eorkyrsean  leaders,  seemingly  not  without  the  privity 
The  of  Eurymedon,  sent  across  to  Ptychia  fraudulent 

Stto  diaSS  ^n^i'Bsaries  under  the  guise  of  friends  to  the  prisoners, 
-^eity  These  emissaries — assuring  the  prisoners  that  the 
in  the  Athenian  commanders,  in  spite  of  the  convention 

proceeding,  gjgned,  were  about  to  hand  them  over  to  the  Kor- 
kyreean  people  for  destruction — ^induced  some  of  them  to  attempt 
escape  in  a  boat  prepared  for  the  purpose.  By  concert^  the  boat 
was  seized  in  the  act  of  escaping,  so  that  the  terms  of  the 
capitulation  were  really  violated:  upon  which  Eurymedon 
hfioided  over  the  prisoners  to  their  enemies  in  the  island,  who 
imprisoned  them  altogether  in  one  vast  building,  under  guard  of 
hoplites.  From  this  building  they  were  drawn  out  in  companies 
of  twenty  men  each,  chained  together  in  couples,  and  compelled 
to  march  between  two  lines  of  hoplites  marshalled  on  each  side 
of  the  road.  Those  who  loitered  in  the  march  were  hurried  on 
by  whips  from  behind :  as  they  advanced,  their  private  enemies 
on  both  sides  singled  them  out,  striking  and  piercing  them  until 
1  Thncyd.  ir.  4«. 
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at  length  they  miserably  perished.  Three  successiye  companies 
were  thus  destroyed,  ere  the  remaining  prisoners  in  the  interior, 
who  thought  merely  that  their  place  of  detention  was  about  to 
be  changed,  suspected  what  was  passing.  As  soon  as  they  found 
it  out,  one  and  all  refused  either  to  quit  the  building  or  to  permit 
any  one  else  to  enter.  They  at  the  same  time  piteously  implored 
the  intervention  of  the  Athenians,  if  it  were  only  to  kiU  them 
and  thus  preserve  them  from  the  cruelties  of  their  merciless 
countrymen.  The  latter,  abstaining  from  attempts  to  force  the 
door  of  the  building,  made  an  aperture  in  the  roof,  from  whence 
they  shot  down  arrows,  and  poured  showers  of  tiles  i:pon  the 
prisoners  within,  who  eonght  at  first  to  protect  themselves,  but 
at  length  abandoned  themselves  to  despair,  and  assisted  with 
their  own  hands  in  the  work  of  destruction.  Some  of  them 
pierced  their  throats  with  the  arrows  shot  down  from  the  roof ; 
others  hung  themselves,  either  with  cords  from  some  bedding 
which  happened  to  be  in  the  building,  or  with  strips  torn  and 
twisted  from  their  own  garments.  Night  came  on,  but  the  work 
of  destruction,  both  from  above  and  within,  was  continued 
without  intermission,  so  that  before  morning  all  these  wretched 
men  had  perished,  either  by  the  hands  of  their  enemies  or  by 
their  own.  At  daybreak  the  Eorkyraoans  entered  the  building, 
piled  up  the  dead  bodies  on  carts,  and  transported  them  out  of 
the  city :  the  exact  number  we  are  not  told,  but  seemingly  it 
cannot  have  been  less  than  300.  The  women  who  had  been 
taken  at  Istdnd  along  with  these  prisoners  were  all  sold  as 
slaves.* 

Thus  finished  the  bloody  dissensions  in  this  ill-fated  island ; 
for  the  oligarchical  party  were  completely  annihilated,  the 
democracy  was  victorious,  and  there  were  no  further  violences 
throughout  the  whole  war.^  It  will  be  recollected  that  these 
deadly  feuds  began  with  the  return  of  the  oligarchical  prisoners 
from  Corinth,  bringing  along  with  them  projects  both  of  treason 
and  of  revolution.  They  ended  with  the  annihilation  of  that  party, 
in  the  manner  above  described ;  the  interval  being  filled  by 
mutual  atrocities  and  retaliation,  wherein  of  course  the  victors 
had  most  opportunity  of  gratifying  their  vindictive  passions. 
Eurymedon,  after  the  termination  of  these  events,  proceeded 

1  Thucyd.  i?.  47,  48.  «  Thucyrt.  ir.  48. 
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onward  with  the  Athenian  squadron  to  Sicily.  What  he  did 
there  will  be  described  in  a  future  chapter  devoted  to  Sicilian 
affairs  exclusively. 

The  complete  prostration  of  Ambrakia  during  the  campaign  of 
Capture  of  ^^®  preceding  year  had  left  Anaktorium  without 
b'*th^'*""*  any  defence  against  the  Akarnanians  and  Athenian 
Athenians  squadron  from  Naupaktus.  They  besieged  and  took 
JS^i^.  it  during  the  course  of  the  present  summer/  expelling 
nians.  the  Corinthian  proprietors,  and  re-peopling  the  town 

and  its  territory  with  Akarnanian  settlers  from  all  the  townships 
in  the  country. 

Throughout  the  maritime  empiiii  of  Athens  matters  continued 
Proceedings  P^rlectly  tranquil,  except  that  the  inhabitants  of 
o' the  Chios,  during  the  course  of  the  autumn,  incurred  the 

at  Chios  suspicion  of  the  Athenians  from  having  recently 
and  Lesbos.  ][)uilt  a  new  wall  to  their  city,  as  if  it  were  done  with 
the  intention  of  taking  the  first  opportunity  to  revolt*  They 
solemnly  protested  their  innocence  of  any  such  designs,  but  the 
Athenians  were  not  satisfied  without  exacting  the  destruction 
of  the  obnoxious  wall.  The  presence  on  the  opposite  continent 
of  an  active  band  of  Mitylensean  exiles,  who  captured  both 
Rhoiteium  and  Antandrus  during  the  ensuing  spring,  probably 
made  the  Athenians  more  anxious  and  vigilant  on  the  subject 
of  Chios.' 

The  Athenian  regular  tribute-gathering  squadron,  circulating 
The  among  the  maritime  subjects,  captured,  during  the 

^^ptm«°*  course  of  the  present  autumn,  a  prisoner  of  some 
Arta-  importance  and  singularity.    It  was  a  Persian  ambas- 

Persian'  sador,  Artaphemes,  seized  at  Eion  on  the  StrymSn, 
hSJway^S)  ^^  ^^^  ^^y  ^  Sparta  with  despatches  from  the  Great 
Sparta.  King.  He  was  brought  to  Athens,  where  his 
despatches,  which  were  at  some  length  and  written  in  the 
Assyrian  character,  were  translated  and  made  public.  The 
Great  King  told  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  substance,  that  he  could 
not  comprehend  what  they  meant ;  for  that  among  the  numerous 
envoys  whom  they  had  sent,  no  two  told  the  same  story. 
Accordingly  he  desired  them,  if  they  wished  to  make  themselves 
understood,  to  send  some  envoys  with  fresh  and  plain  instructions 
1  Tliacyd.  ir.  49.  a  Thucyd.  Iv,  51.  »  Thncyd.  ir.  62. 
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to  accompany '  Artapheme&i  Such  was  the  substance  of  the 
despatch,  conveying  a  remarkable  testimony  as  to  the  march  of 
the  Lacedaemonian  government  in  its  foreign  policy.  Had  any 
similar  testimony  existed  respecting  Athens,  demonstrating  that 
her  foreign  policy  was  conducted  with  half  as  much  unsteadiness 
and  stupidity,  ample  inferences  would  have  been  drawn  from  it 
to  the  discredit  of  democracy.  But  there  has  been  no  motive 
generally  to  discredit  Lacedsemonian  institutions,  which  included 
kingship  in  double  measure—two  parallel  lines  of  hereditary 
kings,  together  with  an  entire  exemption  from  everything  like 
popular  discussion.  The  extreme  defects  in  the  foreign  manage- 
ment of  Sparta,  revealed  by  the  despatch  of  Artaphemes,  seem 
traceable  partly  to  an  habitual  faithlessness  often  noted  in  the 
Lacedaemonian  character — partly  to  the  annual  change  of  Ephors, 
so  frequently  bringing  into  power  men  who  strove  to  undo  what 
had  been  done  by  their  predecessors — and  still  more  to  the 
absence  of  everything  like  discussion  or  canvass  of  public 
measures  among  the  citizens.  We  shall  find  more  than  one 
example,  in  the  history  about  to  follow,  of  this  disposition  on 
the  part  of  Ephors  not  merely  to  change  the  policy  of  their 
predecessors,  but  even  to  subvert  treaties  sworn  and  concluded 
by  them.  Such  was  the  habitual  secrecy  of  Spartan  public 
business,  that  in  doing  this  they  had  neither  criticism  nor 
discussion  to  fear.  Brasidas,  when  he  started  from  Sparta  on  the 
expedition  which  will  be  described  in  the  coming  chapter,  could 
not  trust  the  assurances  of  the  Lacedaemonian  executive  without 
binding  them  by  the  most  solemn  oaths.'' 

The  Athenians  sent  back  Artaphemes  in  a  trireme  to  Ephesus, 
and  availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity  for  procur- 
ing access  to  the  Great  King.  They  sent  envoys 
along  with  him,  with  the  intention  that  they  should  accompany 
him  up  to  Susa ;  but  on  reaching  Asia,  the  news  met  them  that 
King  Artaxerxes  had  recently  died.  Under  such  circumstances, 
it  was  not  judged  expedient  to  prosecute  the  mission,  and  the 
Athenians  dropped  their  design.^ 

1  Thacyd.  iv.  50.    iv  aU  mWmv  oAAmk  wtfi^ai  lura  rov  Iltpaov  avipa%  it%  9Vt6v. 

ytypat^iivmv  Kt^aKanov  ^v,  irp^$  AaxeJai*  -  Thucyd.  ir.  86.  ^  opicotv^rc  Aax«dai' 

fioviovf |0v  YlYl^<rKClvo,Tt^ovAorrat'  iroA-  ilovLw  KoraXafiitv  ra  rcAif  roit  tuyiaroiit 

kii¥  yap  i\B6yTmv  no€<r^m¥  ovidva  ravri  ^  i^nv,  &c. 

A^ctv   tl  otv  fiovkovrai  vc^it  \4yttVt  '  Thucyd.  iv.  50;   DiodOr.  xiL  04. 
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Respecting  the  great  monarchy  of  Persia,  during  this  long 
Snooes^on  interval  of  fifty-four  years  since  the  repulse  of  Xerz^ 
^^Jj;^^*"  from  Greece,  we  have  little  information  before  us 
Xen^,  except  the  names  of  the  successive  kings.  In  the  year 
Longi.^*^  465  B.G.,  XcTxIs  was  assassiuated  by  Artabanus  and 
rajmujAc,  Mithridates,  through  one  of  those  plots  of  great 
Nothui.  household  officers,  so  frequent  in  Oriental  palaces. 
He  left  two  sons,  or  at  least  two  sons  present  and  conspicuous 
among  a  greater  number,  Darius  and  Artaxerxes.  But  Artabanus 
persuaded  Artaxerxes  that  Darius  had  been  the  murderer  of 
Xerx^  and  thus  prevailed  upon  him  to  revenge  his  father's 
death  by  becoming  an  accomplice  in  killing  his  brother  Darius : 
he  next  tried  to  assassinate  Artaxerxes  himself,  and  to  appropriate 
the  crown.  Artaxerxes  however,  being  apprised  beforehand  of 
the  scheme,  either  slew  Artabanus  with  his  own  hand  or  procured 
him  to  be  slain,  and  then  reigned  (known  under  the  name  of 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus)  for  forty  years,  down  to  the  period  at 
which  we  are  now  arrived.* 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  revolt  of  Egypt  from 
the  dominion  of  Artaxerxes,  under  the  Libyan  prince  Inarus, 
actively  aided  by  the  Athenians.  After  a  few  years  of  success, 
this  revolt  was  crashed  and  Egypt  again  subjugated,  by  the 
energy  of  the  Persian  general  Megabyzus— with  severe  loss  to  the 
Athenian  forces  engaged.  After  the  peace  of  Kallias,  errone- 
ously called  the  Kimonian  peace,  between  the  Athenians  and  the 
king  of  Persia,  war  had  not  been  since  resumed.  We  read  in 
Kt&sias,  amidst  various  anecdotes  seemingly  collected  at  the 
court  of  Susa,  romantic  adventures  ascribed  to  Megabyzus,  his 
wife  Amytis,  his  mother  Amestris,  and  a  Greek  physician  of  K6s, 
named  Apollonides.  Zopyrus  son  of  Megabyzus,  after  the  death 
of  his  father,  deserted  from  Pei-sia  and  came  as  an  exile  to 
Athens.' 


The  Atheniani  do  not  appear  to  hare  8,  8 ;  Jaftin,  UL  t ;  KtMae,  Peraica,  c 

erer  before  sent  enToys  or  courted  aUl-  80,  80.    It  it  evident  that  there  were 

anoe  with  the  Great  King ;  though  the  contradictory  stories  cnrrent  respecting 

idea  of  doing  so  most  have  been  noway  the  plot  to  wliich  Xerzte  feU  a  victim ; 

strange  to  them,  as  we  may  see  by  the  but  we  have  no  means  of  determining 

humorous  scene  of  Pseudartabas  in  the  what  the  details  were. 
Acharnelsof  Arl8tophan6s.acted  In  the       ,  ^tteias,  Persica.  c  88-«3 ;  Hero- 

year  before  this  event.  d^f  |ii  an 

I  Diod6r.  xL  66;  AristoteL  PoUt  r.  ^^  *"*  ^' 
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At  the  death  of  Artazerxes  Longimanos,  the  family  violences 
incident  to  a  Persian  succe^ion  were  again  exhibited.  His  son 
Xerx^  succeeded  him,  but  was  assassinated,  after  a 
reign  of  a  few  weeks  or  months.  Another  son,  Sog- 
dianus,  followed,  who  perished  in  like  manner  after  a  short 
interval^  Lastly,  a  third  son,  Ochus  (known  under  the  name 
of  Darius  Nothus),  either  abler  or  more  fortunate,  kept  his  crown 
and  life  between  nineteen  and  twenty  years.  By  his  queen  the 
savage  Parysatis,  he  was  father  to  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  and  Cyrus 
the  younger,  both  names  of  interest  in  reference  to  Grecian  his- 
tory, to  whom  we  shall  hereafter  recur. 

1  Diodor.  siL  04-71 ;  Ktitiaa,  Penloft,  c  U— Ml 
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CHAPTER  LIII. 

EIGHTH  YEAR  OF  THE  WAB. 

The  eighth  year  of  the  war,  on  which  we  now  touch,  presents 
Important  events  of  a  more  important  and  decisive  character 
operations  than  any  of  the  preceding.  In  reviewing  the  pre- 
elghthyeAr  ceding  yean  we  observe  that  though  there  is  much 
of  the  war.  figjjting,  with  hardship  and  privation  inflicted  on 
both  sides,  yet  the  operations  are  mostly  of  a  desultory  character, 
not  calculated  to  determine  the  event  of  the  war.  But  the  cap- 
ture of  Sphakteria  and  its  prisoners,  coupled  with  the  surrender 
of  the  whole  Liacedsemonian  fleet,  was  an  event  full  of  con- 
sequences and  imposing  in  the  eyes  of  all  Greece.  It  stimulated 
the  Athenians  to  a  series  of  operations,  larger  and  more  ambitious 
than  anything  which  they  had  yet  conceived — directed,  not 
merely  against  Sparta  in  her  own  country,  but  also  to  the  recon- 
queat  of  that  ascendency  in  Megara  and  Boeotia  which  they  had 
lost  on  or  before  the  Thirty  years*  truce.  On  the  other  haiid,  it 
intimidated  so  much  both  the  Lacedesmonians,  the  revolted 
Chalkidic  allies  of  Athens  in  Thrace,  and  Perdikkas  king  of 
Macedonia,  that  between  them  the  expedition  of  Brasidas,  which 
struck  so  serious  a  blow  at  the  Athenian  empire,  was  concerted. 
This  year  is  thus  the  turning-point  of  the  war.  If  the  operations 
of  Athens  had  succeeded,  she  would  have  regained  nearly  as  great 
a  power  as  she  enjoyed  before  the  Thirty  years'  truce.  But  it 
happened  that  Sparta,  or  rather  the  Spartan  Brasidas,  proved 
successful,  gaining  enough  to  neutralize  all  the  advantages  derived 
by  Athens  from  tiie  capture  of  Sphakteria. 

The  first  enterprise  undertaken  by  the  Athenians  in  the  course 
of  the  spring  was  against  the  island  of  EythSra,  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Laconia.    It  was  inhabited  by  Lacedeemonian  Perioeki, 
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and   administered  by  a  governor,    and   garrison   of  hoplites, 
annually  sent  thither.      It  was  the  usual  point  of 
landing  for  merchantmen  from  Libya  and  Egypt ;  K}&i«mby 
and  as  it  lay  very  near  to  Cape  Malea,  immediately  JS^iit''^ 
over  against  the  Gulf  of  Gythium— the  only  acces-  ^*^**^JJ* 
sible  portion  of  the  generally  inhospitable  coast  of  Laconian 
Laconia — the  chance  that  it  might  fall  into  the  hands  ^^^^^ 
of  an  enemy  was  considered  as  so  menacing  to  Sparta,  that 
some   politicians  are  said  to  have  wished  the  islcoid  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.^    Nikias,  in  conjunction  with  Nikostratus  and 
Autokles,  conducted  thither  a  fleet  of  sixty  triremes,  with  2000 
Athenian  hoplites,  some  few  horsemen,  and  a  body  of  allies 
mainly  Milesians. 

There  were  in  the  island  two  towns — Eythdra  and  Skandeia  ; 
the  former  having  a  lower  town  close  to  the  sea,  fronting  Cape 
Malea,  and  an  upper  town  on  the  hill  above  ;  the  latter  seemingly 
on  the  south  or  west  coast  Both  were  attacked  at  the  same  time 
by  order  of  Nikias  :  ten  triremes  and  a  body  of  Milesian'  hop- 
lites disembarked  and  captured  Skandeia ;  while  the  Athenians 

1  Thucyd.  ir.  54 ;  Herodot  vii.  285.  Laconia.      The    two    projecting  pro- 

The    manner    in    which     Herodotns  montories,  which  end,  the  one  in  Cape 

alludee  to  the  dangers  which  would  Malea,  the   other  in  Cape  Tnnams, 

arise  to  Sparta  from  the  occupation  of  are    high,    rocky,    harbonrless,    and 

Kvthera  oy  an  enemy,  furnishes  one  afford    very  little    temptation    to  a 

additionalj)robability  tending  to  show  disembarking  enemy.      "The  whole 

that  his  history  was  composed  before  Laconian  coast  is  hi(fh  projecting  H\ff 

the  actual  occupation  of  the  island  by  where  it  fronts  the  Sicilian  and  Kretan 

Nikias,   in   the   eighth    year   of  the  seas"— iriaa    kvixti..     The  island 

Peloponnesian  war.      Ha<l  he  been  of  Kythdra  was  particulariy  favourable 

cognizant  of  this  latter  event  he  would  for  facilitating  descents  on  the  terrl* 

naturally  have  made  some  allusion  to  tory  near  HeTos  and  Qvthium.     The 

it.  dAt/Mfon^  of  Laconia  is  noticed  in 

The  words  of  Thucydidto  in  respect  XenophOn,  Hellen.  iv.  8,  7,  where  he 

to  the  island  of  Kythera  are  —  the  describes  the  occupation  of  the  island 

Lacedsemonians  soaAi9>'  <n-t^<A(uiv  4trot>  by  Konon  and  Pharnabazus. 
ovi^o '  '^1'  yap  nvTol%  ritv  re  air'  Aiyvirrov        See  Colonel  Leake's  deecription  of 

Kai  At/3in7«  oAicddMv  npovfiokif^  Kai  Kiijff-  this  coast,  and  the  high  cliffs  between 

ral  oMa  r^v  Acucmviict)!'  ^<rvov  tXvirovv  c<c  Cape  Matapan  (Tienarus)  and   Kala* 

tfaAdo-aiff ,  y^ircp  fio^ov  olov  t  ^v  Kaicovff  mata,  which  front  the  Sicilian  sea    aa 

Su<r$ai'  waaa  ydp  dFc'xei  irpof  rb  well  as  those  eastward  of  Cape  St. 

iKtAiKov  Koi  KpririKov  niXavos  (iv.  58).  Angelo  OT  Malea,   which  front   the 

I  do  not  understand  tills  passage,  Kretan  sea  (Travels  in  Morea,  voL.L 

with  Dr.  Arnold  and  Goller,  to  mean  ch.  vii.  p.  261—"  tempestuous,  rocky, 

that  Laconia  was  unassailable  by  land,  unsheltered  coast  of  Mesamani" — cu. 

but  very  assailable  by  sea.    It  rather  viii.  p.  62o ;  ch.  vi.  p.  2o6 ;  Strabo,  viii. 

means  that  the  only  portion  of  the  p.  868 ;  Pausan.  ilL  c.  xxvi.  2). 
coast  of  Laconia  where  a  maritime        ^Thuc^'d.  iv.  54.     SKrvt^^oit  Uik/f 

invader  could  do  much  damage  was  in  <yim¥  orAtrou;.    It  seems  impossible  to 

the  interior  of  the  Laconic  Gulf,  near  believe  that  there  could  have  been  so 

Helos,  Gythium,  ^kc-which  is,  in  fact,  many  as  2000  MUuian  hoplites;  but 

the  only  plain  portion  of  the  coast  of  we  cannot  tell  where  the  mistake  lies. 
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landed  at  Eythdra,  and  drove  the  inhabitants  out  of  the  lower 
town  into  the  upper,  where  they  speedily  capitulated.  A  certain 
party  among  them  had  indeed  secretly  invited  the  coming  of 
Nikias,  through  which  intrigue  easy  terms  were  obtained  for  the 
inhabitants.  Some  few  men,  indicated  by  the  Kytherians  in 
intelligence  with  Nikias,  were  carried  away  as  prisoners  to 
Athens ;  but  the  remainder  were  left  undisturbed  and  enrolled 
among  the  tributary  allies  under  obligation  to  pay  four  talents 
per  annum,  an  Athenian  garrison  being  placed  at  Kythtoi  for 
the  protection  of  the  island.  From  hence  Nikias  employed  seven 
days  in  descents  and  inroads  upon  the  coast,  near  Helos,  AsinS, 
Aphrodisia,  Kotyrta,  and  elsewhere.  The  Lacedeemonian  force 
was  disseminated  in  petty  garrisons,  which  remained  each  for  the 
defence  of  its  own  separate  post,  without  uniting  to  repel  the 
Athenians,  so  that  there  was  only  one  action,  and  that  of  little 
importance,  which  the  Athenians  deemed  worthy  of  a  trophy. 

In  returning  home  from  Kythera,  Nikias  first  ravaged  the 
^^^^^  small  strip  of  cultivated  land  near  Epidaurus  Limdra, 

niyreir-Ail  on  the  rocky  eastern  coast  of  Laconia,  and  then  attacked 
tftM^H?*"  *^®  iEginetan  settlement  at  Thyrea,  the  frontier  strip 
***"eiSr"  hetween  Laconia  and  Argolis.  This  town  and  district 
■lain  in  tho  had  been  made  over  by  Sparta  to  the  JSginetans,  at 
^titoiSJth  ^®  *"^®  when  they  were  expelled  from  their  own 
after^^unu  island  by  Athens  in  the  first  year  of  the  war.  The 
MP  ners.  ^^^  inhabitants,  finding  the  town  too  distant  from  the 
sea  1  for  their  maritime  habits,  were  now  employed  in  construct- 
ing a  fortification  close  on  the  shore,  in  which  work  a  Laoe- 
dftmonian  detachment  under  Tantalus,  on  guard  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, was  assisting  them.  When  the  Athenians  landed, 
both  ^ginetans  and  Lacedasmonians  at  once  abandoned  the  new 
fortification.  The  ^ginetans,  with  the  commanding  officer 
Tantalos,  occupied  the  upper  town  of  Thyrea ;  but  the  Lace- 
dsemonian  troops,  not  thinking  it  tenable,  refused  to  take  part 
in  the  defence,  and  retired  to  the  neighbouring  mountains,  in 

1  Thneyd.  iv.  66.     He  states  that  identify  the  spot,  affirms  *'  that  it  is  at 

llmea  was  ten  stadia,  or  about  a  mile  least  three  timet  that  distance  from 

and  one-fifth,  distant  from  the  sea.  the  sea". 

But  Colonel  Leake  (Travela  in  the       This  ei]^ains  to  ns  the  more  deariy 

Morea,  toI.  iL  ch.  ndi.  p.  492),  who  why  the  Jftsinetans  thoogfat  it  neces- 

has  oiscoTered  quite  sufficient  ruins  to  sary  to  build  their  new  fort 
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spite  of  urgent  entreaty  from  the  ^ginetans.  Immediately  after 
landing,  the  Athenians  marched  up  to  the  town  of  Thyrea,  and 
carried  it  by  storm,  burning  or  destroying  everything  within  it. 
All  the  iEginetans  were  either  killed  or  made  prisoners,  and 
even  Tantalus,  disabled  by  his  wounds,  became  prisoner  also. 
From  hence  the  armament  returned  to  Athens,  where  a  vote  was 
taken  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  prisoners.  The  Eytherians 
brought  home  were  distributed  for  safe  custody  among  the  de- 
pendent islands :  Tantalus  was  retained  along  with  the  prisoners 
from  Sphakteria ;  but  a  harder  fate  was  reserved  for  the  JSgi- 
netans.  They  were  all  put  to  death,  victims  to  the  long-standing 
antipathy  between  Athens  and  JSgina.  This  cruel  act  was 
nothing  more  than  a  strict  application  of  admitted  customs  of 
war  in  tho«e  days.  Had  the  Lacedssmonians  been  the  victors, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  would  have  acted  with  equal 
rigour.^ 

The  occupation  of  Kythfira,  in  addition  to  Pylus,  by  an 
Athenian  garrison,  following   so   closely  upon  the 
capital  disaster  in  Sphakteria,  produced  in  the  minds  depresrion 
of  the  Spartans  feelings  of  alarm  and  depression  such  {JJ^g^J. 
as  they  had  never  before  experienced.    Within  the  nians^ 
course  of  a  few  short  months  their  position  had  com-  curity  in 
pletely  changed,   from   superiority  and   aggression  ^|f^^^ 
abroad,  to  insult  and  insecurity  at  home.    They  anti- 
cipated nothing  less  than  incessant  foreign  attacks  on  all  their 
weak  points,  with  every  probability  of  internal  defection,  from 
the  standing  discontent  of  the  Helots.    It  was  not  unknown  to 
them  probably  that  even  Kythdra  itself  had  been  lost  partly 
through  betrayal.    The  capture  of  Sphakteria  had  caused  peculiar 
emotion  among  the  Helots,  to  whom  the  Lacedsemonians  had 
addressed  both  appeals  and  promises  of  emancipation,  in  order  to 
procure  succour  for  their  hoplites  while  blockaded  in  the  island. 
If  the  ultimate  surrender  of  these  hoplites  had  abated  the  terrors 
of  Lacedssmonian  prowess  throughout  all  Greece,  such  effect  had 
been  produced  to  a  still  greater  degree  among  the  oppressed 
Helots.    A  refuge  at  Pylus,  and  a  nucleus  which  presented  some 
possibility  of  expanding  into  regenerated  Messenia,  were  now 
before  theii  eyes ;  while  the  establishment  of  an  Athenian  garri- 
1  Thucyd.  iv.  58 ;  Diodte.  xiL  «5. 
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son  at  Kyth^ra  opened  a  new  channel  of  communication  with  the 
enemies  of  Sparta,  so  as  to  tempt  all  the  Helots  of  daring  temper 
to  stand  forward  as  liberators  of  their  enslaved  race.^  The 
Lacedaemonians,  habitually  cautious  at  all  times,  felt  now  as  if 
the  tide  of  fortune  had  turned  decidedly  against  them,  and  acted 
with  confirmed  mistrust  and  dismay — confining  themselves  to 
measures  strictly  defensive,  but  organizing  a  force  of  400  cavalry, 
together  with  a  body  of  bowmen,  beyond  their  ordinary  establish- 
ment. 
The  precautions  which  they  thought  it  necessary  to  take  in 
regard  to  the  Helots  afford  the  best  measure  of  tiieir 
Sap^and  apprehensions  at  the  moment,  and  exhibit  moreover 
cause  to  be  a  refinement  of  fraud  and  cruelty  rarely  equalled  in 
ated.  2000  of  history.  Wishing  to  single  out  from  the  general  body 
hSoJ?^***  such  as  were  most  high-couraged  and  valiant,  tiie 
Ephors  made  proclamation  that  those  Helots  who 
conceived  themselves  to  have  earned  their  liberty  by  distinguished 
services  in  war  might  stand  forward  to  claim  it-  A  considerable 
number  obeyed  the  call — probably  many  who  had  undergone 
imminent  hazards  during  the  preceding  summer  in  order  to  con- 
vey provisions  to  the  blockaded  soldiers  in  Sphakteria.'  After 
being  examined  by  the  government  2000  of  them  were  selected 
as  fully  worthy  of  emancipation,  which  was  forthwith  bestowed 
upon  them  in  public  ceremonial — with  garlands,  visits  to  the 
temples,  and  the  full  measure  of  religious  solemnity.  The 
government  had  now  made  the  selection  which  it  desired  ;  pre- 
sently every  man  among  these  newly-enfranchised  Helots  was 
made  away  with — no  one  knew  how.'    A  stratagem  at  once  so 


I  Thucyd.  ir.  41,  55,  56.  reason  for  referrinff  the  inddent  to  the 

>  Thucyd.  W.  80.  time  immediately  following  the  disaster 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  80.    koX  irpoKpCva»nt  it  in  Sphakteria,  which  Thocydidte  so 

iia^ikiovit  oi  tiiy  i<rr9i^a»ti<raafT6  r<  ical  especialljr  marks  (It.  41)  by  the  emphatic 

rd  tcpa  fnftt-^KBov  Mf  riknOtpmiiivoi  •  oi  words— oi  6i  Aaxc^cufiovioi  a|&a0cic  6rr«« 

c^api) :  compare  Diodor.  xiL  07.  xol  ^ofiiivfuvoi  ii>^  «cai  ^l  ftoKportpor 

Dr.  ThirlwaU  (History  of  Greece,  a4ti<n  n  pturtpiaBii  rmv  xara  t^r  x^patty 

vol.  iii.  ch.  xziiL  p.  244,  2nd  edit,  noU)  ov  l^SUtt  c^cpov.     Tliis  was  Jnst  after 

thinks  that  this  assassination  of  Helots  the  Messenians  were  first  established 

by  the  Spartans  took  place  at  some  at  Pylns,  and  becan  their  incursiont 

other  time  unascertained,  and  not  at  over  Laconia.  with  such  temptations 

the  time  here  indicated.     I  cannot  as  they  conld  offer  to  the  Helots  to 

concur  in  this  opinion.    It  appears  to  desert     And  it  waa  naturallv  just 

me  that  there  is  the  strongest  probable  then  that  the  fear  entertained  by  the 
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perfidious  in  the  contrivance,  so  murderous  in  the  purpose,  and 
BO  complete  in  the  execution,  stands  without  parallel  in  Qrecian 
history — we  might  almost  say  without  a  parallel  in  any  history. 
It  implies  a  depravity  far  greater  than  the  ligorous  execution  of 
a  harharous  customary  law  against  prisoners  of  war  or  rebels, 
even  in  large  numbers.  The  Ephors  must  have  employed 
numerous  instruments,  apart  from  each  other,  for  the  perform- 
ance of  this  bloody  deed.  Yet  it  appears  that  no  certain  know- 
ledge could  be  obtained  of  the  details — a  striking  proof  of  the 
mysterious  efficiency  of  this  Council  of  Five,  surpassing  even  that 
of  the  Council  of  Ten  at  Venice  ~  as  well  as  of  the  utter  absence 
of  public  inquiry  or  discussion. 

It  was  while  the  Lacedaemonians  were  in  this  state  of  uneasi- 
ness at  home  that  envoys  reached  them  from  Perdikkas  Beqoeet 
of  Macedonia  and  the  Chalkidians  of  Thrace,  entreat-  ^^j^"? 
ing  aid  against  Athens,  who  was  considered  likely,  in  and  Per- 
her  present  tide  of  success,  to  resume  aggressive  mea-  ^^JJJn^d 
sures  against  them.      There  were  moreover  other  may  be  tent 
parties,  in  the  neighbouring  cities  ^  subject  to  Athens,   under  Bra- 
who  secretly  favoured  the  application,  engaging  to  *^***"* 
stand  forward  in  open  revolt  as  soon  as  any  auxiliary  force  should 
arrive  to  warrant  their  incurring  the  hazard.     Perdikkas  (who 
had  on  his  hands  a  dispute  with  his  Idusman  Arrhibaeus,  prince 
of  the  Lynkestse-Macedonians,  which   he  was  anxious  to  be 
enabled  to  close  successfully)  and  the  Chalkidians  offered  at  the 
same  time  to  provide  the  pay  and  maintenance,  as  well  as  to 
facilitate  the  transit,  of  the  troops  who  might  be  sent  to  them. 
And — ^what  was  of  still  greater  importance  to  the  success  of  the 
enterprise  —  they  specially  requested  that  Brasidas  might  be 
invested  with  the  command.*    He  had  now  recovered  from  his 

Spartans  of  their  Helots  became  exag-  which  the  govemmeiit  had  not  yet 

gerated  to  the  maximum— leading  to  formed  the    idea  of  employing    the 

the  perpetration  of  the  act  mentioned  Helots  on  foreign  service.     And  this 

in  uie  text.     Dr.  Thirlwall  observer  intenral  is  quite  sufficient  to  give  a  full 

**  that  the  Spartan  government  would  and  distinct  meaning  to  the  expression 

not  order  the  massacre  of  the  Helots  xai  ror*  (Thucyd.  iv.  80),  on  which  Dr. 

at  a  time  when  it  could  employ  them  Thirlwall  insists,  without  the  neces* 

on  foreign  service  **.  But  to  tnis  it  may  sitr  of  going  back  to  any  more  remote 

be  replwd  that  the  capture  of  Sphak-  point  ofantecedent  time, 

teria  took  place  in  Joly  or  Auf^ist,  ^  Thucyd.  iv.  79. 

while  the  expedition  under  Brasidas  *  Thucyd.  iv.  81.     irpov^|uii^0i}a-ai'  Si 

was  not  organized  until  the  following  xai  oi  XoXkUHk  ovfipa  tv  tc  t^  IwoLprn 

winter  or  spring.    There  was  therefore  SoKovvra  6pa«rr^piov  tXvan,  «?  ra  wdvra^ 

an  interval  of  some  months,  during  &c. 
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wounds  received  at  Pylus,  and  his  reputation  for  adventuronB 
valour,  great  as  it  was  from  positive  desert,  stood  out  still  more 
conspicuously,  because  not  a  single  other  Spartan  had  as  yet 
distinguished  himself.  His  other  great  qualities,  apart  from 
personal  valour,  had  not  yet  been  shown,  for  he  had  never  been 
in  any  supreme  command.  But  he  burned  with  impatience  to 
undertake  the  operation  destined  for  him  by  the  envoys  ;  although 
at  this  time  it  must  have  appeared  so  replete  with  difficulty  and 
danger,  that  probably  no  oUier  Spartan  except  himself  would 
have  entered  upon  it  with  hopes  of  success.  To  raise  up 
embarrassments  for  Athens  in  Thrace  was  an  object  of  great 
consequence  to  Sparta,  while  she  also  obtained  an  opportunity  of 
sending  away  another  large  detachment  of  dangerous  Helots.  Seven 
BrasidasiB  hundred  of  these  latter  were  armed  as  hoplites  and 
go**S^er  pl^^  under  the  orders  of  Brasidas,  but  the  Lacedae- 
witb  Helot    monians  would  not  assign  to  him  any  of  their  own 

EonnesiM  proper  forces.  With  the  sanction  of  the  Spartan 
opMt«^  namfr— with  700  Helot  hoplites,  and  with  such 
other  hoplites  as  he  could  raise  in  Peloponn^us  by  means 
of  the  funds  furnished  from  the  Chalkidians — Brasidas  pre- 
pared to  undertake  this  expedition,  alike  adventurous  and 
important 
Had  the  Athenians  entertained  any  suspicion  of  his  design, 

they  could  easily  have  prevented  him  from  ever 
Elate  and  «  •       mi  ▼>        i        i  i  •         *.  . 

filter.  reachmg  Thrace.    But  they  knew  nothing  of  it  until 

S^Mftions   ^®   ^^   actually  joined    Perdikkas,  nor  did   tliey 


prevalent  at  anticipate  any  serious  )sittack  from  Sparta,  in  this 

Plan  formed  moment  of  her  depression — much  less  an  enterprise 

iJ^^^  far  bolder  than  any  which  she  had  ever  been  known 

Condition  to  undertake.    They  were  now  elate  with  hopes  of 

egara.  ^.Q^q^^g^g  ^  gQjj^g  ^^  ^^^j,  q^,^  ^^^^ — ^^  affairs 

being  so  prosperous  and  promising,  that  pai-ties  favourable  to 
their  interests  began  to  revive,  both  in  Megara  and  Bceotia ;  while 
Hippokrat^  and  Demosthenes,  the  two  chief  strategi  for  the  year, 
were  men  of  energy,  well  qualified  both  to  project  and  execute 
military  achievements. 

The  first  opportunity  presented  itself  in  regard  to  Megara. 
The  inhabitants  of  that  city  had  been  greater  sufferers  by  the 
war  than  any  other  persons  in  Greece.    They  had  been  the  chief 
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cause  of  bringing  down  the  war  upon  Athens,  and  the  Athenians 
revenged  upon  them  all  the  hax^ships  which  they  themselves 
endured  from  the  Lacedaemonian  invasion.  Twice  in  every  year 
they  laid  waste  the  Megarid,  which  bordered  upon  their  own 
territory  ;  and  that  too  with  such  destructive  efficacy  throughout 
its  limited  extent,  that  they  intercepted  all  subsistence  from  the 
lands  near  the  town— at  the  same  time  keeping  the  harbour  of 
Nisaea  closely  blocked  up.  Under  such  bad  conditions  the 
Megarians  found  much  difficulty  in  supplying  even  the  primary 
wants  of  life.^  But  their  case  had  now,  within  the  last  few 
months,  become  still  more  intolerable  by  an  intestine  commotion 
in  the  city,  ending  in  the  expulsion  of  a  powerful  body  of  exiles, 
who  seized  and  held  possession  of  Pegse,  the  Megarian  port  in  the 
Gulf  of  Corinth.  Probably  imports  from  PSgae  had  been  their 
chief  previous  resource  against  the  destruction  which  came  on 
them  from  the  side  of  Athens  ;  so  that  it  became  scarcely  possible 
to  sustain  themselves,  when  the  exiles  in  Peg®  not  only  deprived 
them  of  this  resource,  but  took  positive  part  in  harassing  them. 
These  exiles  were  oligarchical,  and  the  government  in  Megara 
had  now  become  more  or  less  democratical.  But  the  privations 
in  the  city  presently  reached  such  a  height,  that  several  citizens 
began  to  labour  for  a  compromise,  whereby  the  exiles  in  PSg» 
might  be  readmitted.  It  was  evident  to  the  leaders  in  Megara 
that  the  bulk  of  the  citizens  could  not  long  sustain  the  pressure 
of  enemies  from  both  sides  ;  but  it  was  also  their  feeling  that  the 
exiles  in  PSgse,  their  bitter  political  rivals,  were  worse  enemies 
than  the  Athenians,  and  that  the  return  of  these  exiles  would  be 
a  sentence  of  death  to  themselves.  To  prevent  this  counter-revo- 
lution, they  opened  a  secret  correspondence  with  Hippokrat^ 
and  Demosthenes,  engaging  to  betray  both  Megara  and  Nisaea  to 
the  Athenians  ;  though  Nissea,  the  harbour  of  Megara,  about  one 
mile  from  the  city,  was  a  separate  fortress,  occupied  by  a 
Peloponnesian  garrison,  and  by  them  exclusively,  as  well  as  the 
Long  Walls— for  the  purpose  of  holding  Megara  first  to  the 
LacedsBmonian  confederacy.^ 

1  The  picture  d»wn  by  Ariitopbante  between  Megara  and  Nisna;  Thaqy- 
(Acham.  760)  is  a  caricature,  out  of  did^s  only  eight.  There  appears  sum- 
suffering  probably  but  too  real.  cient  reason  to  prefer  the  latter :  see 

3  ThucTd.  !▼.  66.    Strabo  (ix.  p.  891)  Reinganum,  Dasalte  Megarls,  pp.  121— 

gives  eighteen  stadia  as  the  distance  180. 
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The  scheme  for  surprise  was  concerted,  and  what  is  more 

The  Athe-      remarkable — in  the  extreme  publicity  of  all  Athenian 

'^">  „.       affairs,  and  in  a  matter  to  which  many  persons  must 
under  Hip-     ,  ,  .  •,  . ,    ,      . 

pokiat^i}        have  been  pnvy — was  kept  secret  until  the  mstant  of 

SenST"*^    execution.    A  large  Athenian  force,  4000  hoplites  and 

attempt  to     600  cavalry,  was  appointed  to  march  at  night  by  the 

Niuea  and     high  road  through  Eleusis  to  Megara ;  but  HippokratSs 

Megara.        gj^^  Demosthenes  themselves  went  on  ship-board  from 

Peir»u8  to  the  island  of  Minoa,  which  was  close  against  Nisaea, 

and  had  been  for  some  time  under  occupation  by  an  Athenian 

garrison.    Here  Hippokratte  concealed  himself  with  600  hoplites, 

in  a  hollow  out  of  which  brick  earth  had  been  dug,  on  the 

mainland  opposite  to  Minoa,  and  not  far  from  the  gate  in  the 

Long  Wall  which  opened  near  the  junction  of  that  wall  with 

the  ditch  and  wall  surrounding  Nisssa ;   while  Demosthenes, 

with  some  light-armed  Platseans  and  a  detachment  of  active 

young  Athenians  (called  Peripoli,  and  serving  as  the  movable 

guard  of  Attica),  in  their  first  or  second  year  of  military  service, 

placed  himself  in  ambush  in  the  sacred  precincts  of  Ares,  still 

closer  to  the  same  gate. 

To  procure  that  the  gate  should  be  opened  was  the  task  of  the 
conspirators  within.  Amidst  the  shifts  to  which  the 
^*P|^  Megarians  had  been  reduced  in  order  to  obtain  supplies 
open  the  (especially  since  the  blockading  force  had  been  placed 
Smit^hem  at  Minoa),  predatory  sally  by  night  was  not  omitted. 
MetfiSan  Some  of  these  conspii-ators  had  been  in  the  habit, 
i^ngWaile.  before  the  intrigue  with  Athens  was  projected,  of 
the^whSfe  '  carrying  out  a  small  sculler-boat  by  night  upon  a  cart. 
Long*  WaUs.  ^^0^8^  ^^^^  g^^  ^y  permission  of  the  Peloponnesian 
commander  of  Nisaea  and  the  Long  Walls.  The  boat, 
when  thus  brought  out,  was  first  carried  down  to  the  shore  along 
the  hollow  of  the  dry  ditch  which  surrounded  the  wall  of  Nisaea 
— then  put  to  sea  for  some  nightly  enterprise — and  lastly,  brought 
back  again  along  the  ditch  before  daylight  in  the  morning  ;  the 
gate  being  opened,  by  permission,  to  let  it  in.  This  was  the 
only  way  by  which  any  Megarian  vessel  could  get  to  sea, 
since  the  Athenians  at  Minoa  were  complete  masters  of  the 
harbour. 

On  the  night  fixed  for  the  surprise,  this  boat  was  carried  out 
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and  brought  back  at  the  osual  hour.  But  the  moment  that 
the  gate  in  the  Long  Wall  was  opened  to  readmit  it^  DemoBthen^ 
with  his  comrades  sprang  forward  to  force  their  waj  in ;  the 
Megarians  along  with  the  boat  at  the  same  time  setting  upon  and 
killing  the  guards,  in  order  to  fsunlitate  his  entrance.  This  active 
and  determined  band  were  successful  in  mastering  the  gate  and 
keeping  it  open,  until  the  600  hoplites  under  Hippokrat^  came 
up,  and  got  in  to  the  interior  space  between  the  Long  Walls. 
Thej  immediately  mounted  the  walls  on  each  side,  every  man  as 
he  came  in,  with  little  thought  of  order,  to  drive  oflf  or  destroy 
the  Peloponnesian  guards,  who,  taken  by  surprise,  and  fancying 
that  the  Megarians  generally  were  in  concert  with  the  enemy 
against  them — confirmed  too  in  such  belief  by  hearing  the 
Athenian  herald  proclaim  aloud  that  every  Megarian  who  chose 
might  take  his  post  in  the  line  of  Athenian  hoplites^— made  at 
first  some  resistance,  but  were  soon  discouraged  and  fled  into 
Niseea.  By  a  little  after  daybreak  the  Athenians  found  them- 
selves masters  of  all  the  line  of  the  Long  Walls,  and  under  the 
very  gates  of  Megara,  as  well  as  reinforced  by  the  larger  force, 
which,  having  marched  by  land  through  Eleusis,  arrived  at  the 
concerted  moment. 

Meanwhile  the  Megarians  within  the  city  were  in  the  greatest 
tumult  and   consternation.     But   the   conspirators, 
prepared  with  their  plan,  had  resolved  to  propose  SaJwrnirch 
that  the  gates  should  be  thrown  open  and  that  the  ^  *J®  «**®« 
whole  force  of  the  city  should  be  marched  out  to  fight  failure  of 
the  Athenians.    When  once  the  gates  should  be  open,  of  ^he  party 
they  themselves   intended  to   take  part  with    the  ^^^n. 
Athenians  and  facilitate  their  entrance ;  and  they 
had  rubbed  their  bodies  over  with  oil  in  order  to  be  visibly 
distinguished  in  the  eyes  of  the  latter.     The  plan  was  only 
frustrated  the  moment  before  it  was  about  to  be  put  in  execution, 
by  the  dividgation  of  one  of  their  own  comrades.   Their  opponents 
in  the  city,  apprised  of  what  was  in  contemplation,  hastened  to 

1  TlracTd.  iv.  08.     (vriwtvt  ydip  koX  rii  6irka  emploved  in  a  case  where  Dr. 

ihrrmr*A&tipaiuritiifiVKai4i'iaanovyvm-  Arnold's  explanation  of  it  would  be 

lint  Kiipv^ai,  ihpBovk^iupor  Urat,  Urf-  emlnentlT  unsuitable.    There  could  be 

pimr    lurii    'AJhfMumv    B^96^uvi>v    rd  no  thought  of  piling  arm»  at  a  critical 

imkau  moment  of  actual  lighting,  with  result 

Here  we  hare  the  phrase  ri9c9^ai  as  yet  doubtfui 

5—19 
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the  gate,  and  intercepted  the  men  rubbed  with  oil  as  they  were 
about  to  open  it  Without  betraying  any  knowledge  of  the 
momentous  secret  which  they  had  just  learned,  these  opponents 
loudly  protested  against  opening  the  gate  and  going  out  to  fight 
an  enemy  for  whom  they  had  never  conceived  themselves, 
even  in  moments  of  greater  strength,  to^be  a  match  in  the  open 
field.  While  insi sting  only  on  the  public  mischiefs  of  the 
measure,  they  at  the  same  time  planted  themselves  in  arms 
against  the  gate,  and  declared  that  they  would  perish  before  they 
would  allow  it  to  be  opened.  For  such  obstinate  resLstance  the 
conspirators  were  not  prepared,  so  that  they  were  forced  to 
abandon  theii  design  and  leave  the  gate  dosed. 

The  Athenian  generals,  who  were  waiting  in  expectation  that 
Th  Ath  ^*  would  be  opened,  soon  perceived  by  the  delay  that 
niMiB  at-  their  friends  within  had  been  baffled,  and  immediately 
^e^iSS  resolved  to  make  sure  of  Nissea  which  lay  behind 
■»^«»d«»  them— an  acquisition  important  not  less  in  itself  than 
as  a  probable  means  for  the  mastery  of  Megara.  They 
set  about  the  work  with  the  characteristic  rapidity  of  Atheniana 
Masons  and  tools  in  abundance  being  forthwith  sent  for  from 
Athens,  the  army  distributed  among  themselves  the  wall  of 
circumvallation  round  Nissea  in  distinct  parts.  First,  the  interior 
space  between  the  Long  Walls  themselves  was  built  across,  so  as 
to  cut  off  the  communication  with  Megara ;  next,  walls  were 
carried  out  &om  the  outside  of  both  the  Long  Walls  down  to  the 
sea,  so  as  completely  to  enclose  Nisasa  with  its  fortifications  and 
ditch.  The  scattered  houses,  which  formed  a  sort  of  ornamented 
suburb  to  Nissea,  furnished  bricks  for  this  enclosing  circle,  or 
were  sometimes  even  made  to  form  a  part  of  it  as  they  stood, 
with  the  parapets  on  their  roofs  ;  while  the  trees  were  cut  down 
to  supply  material  wherever  palisades  were  suitable.  In  a  day 
and  a  half  the  work  of  circumvallation  was  almost  completed,  so 
that  the  Peloponnesians  in  Nisaea  saw  before  them  nothing  but  a 
hopeless  state  of  blockade.  Deprived  of  all  communication,  they 
not  only  fiemcied  that  the  whole  city  of  Megara  had  joined  the 
Athenians,  but  they  were  moreover  without  any  supply  of 
provisions,  which  had  been  always  furnished  to  them  in  daily 
rations  from  the  city.  Despairing  of  speedy  relief  from  Pelo- 
ponn^us,  they  accepted  easy  terms  of  capitulation  offered  to 
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them  by  the  Athenian  generals.^  After  delivering  up  their 
arms,  each  man  among  them  was  to  be  ransomed  for  a 
stipulated  price  ;  we  are  not  told  how  much,  but  doubtless  a 
moderate  sum.  The  Lacedeemonian  commander,  and  such  other 
Lacedfemonians  as  might  be  in  Nisaea,  were  however  required  to 
surrender  themselves  as  prisoners  to  the  Athenians,  to  be  held  at 
their  disposal.  On  these  terms  Nis»a  was  surrendered  to  the 
Athenians,  who  cut  off  its  communication  with  Megara,  by 
keeping  the  intermediate  space  between  the  Long  Walls  effectively 
blocked  up— walls,  of  which  they  had  themselves,  in  former 
days,  been  the  original  authors.' 

Such  interruption  of  communication  by  the  Long  Walls 
indicated  in  the  minds,  of  the  Athenian  generals  a  DtMengton 
conviction  that  Megara  was  now  out  of  their  reach.  ^  parties  in 
But  the  town  in  its  present  distracted  state  would  interrentioii 
certainly  have  fallen  into  their  hands*  had  it  not  been  ^  Braddas. 
snatched  from  them  by  the  accidental  neighbourhood  and 
enei-getic  intervention  of  Brasidas.  That  officer,  occupied  in  the 
levy  of  troops  for  his  Thracian  expedition,  was  near  Corinth  and 
Sikydn  when  he  first  learned  the  surprise  and  capture  of  the 
Long  Walls.  Partly  from  the  alarm  which  the  news  excited 
among  these  Peloponnesian  towns,  partly  from  his  own  personal 
influence,  he  got  together  a  body  of  2700  Corinthian  hoplites, 
600  Sikyonian,  and  400  Phliasian,  besides  his  own  small  army, 
and  marched  with  this  united  force  to  Tripodiskus  in  the 
Megarid,  half-way  between  Megara  and  P^gffi,  on  the  road  over 
Mount  Geraneia,  having  first  despatched  a  pressing  summons 
to  the  Bceotians,  to  request  that  they  would  meet  him  at  that 
point  with  reinforcements.  He  trusted  by  a  speedy  movement 
to  preserve  Megara,  and  perhaps  even  Nisaea ;  but  on  reaching 
Tripodiskus  in  the  night,  he  learnt  that  the  latter  place  had 
already  surrendered.  Alarmed  for  the  safety  of  Megara,  he 
proceeded  thither  by  a  night-march  without  delay.  Taking  with 
him  only  a  chosen  band  of  300  men,  he  presented  himself, 

1  Thucyd.  It.  68.  Dloddras  (ziL  66)  abridges  Thacyd. 

}  Thucyd,  i.  108 ;  It.  69.  ^  nal  ot  'A^ij-        »  Thucyd.  It.  78.    ti  fiiv  yap  Mn  w^- 

ycuoi,    rd    luucpa    rtixyi     anop^$avTtt  Bji^ay    i\B6vTt%    (Brasidas    with    his 

avh  TflS  riiv  H*yap4*ov  y^X««K  Kal  Ti|v  troops)  ovic  iv  ivrvx^  yCyvevBtu,  v^vty, 

ViirauM»  vapaXap6imtt  roAAa  vnptiriuv-  dAAa  <rau^i  &y^«»<nr«p  iitrtr^^vrmv  art* 
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withoat  being  expected,  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  entreating  to  be 
admitted,  and  offering  to  lend  his  immediate  aid  for  the  recovery 
of  Nisaea.  One  of  the  two  parties  in  Megara  would  have  been 
glad  to  comply ;  but  the  oilier,  knowing  well  that  in  that  case 
the  exiles  from  Pegse  would  be  brought  back  upon  them,  was 
prepared  for  a  strenuous  resistance,  in  which  case  the  Athenian 
force,  still  only  one  mile  ofif,  would  have  been  introduced  as 
auxiliaries.  Under  these  circumstances  the  two  parties  came  to 
a  compromise,  and  mutually  agreed  to  refuse  admittance  to 
Brasidas.  They  expected  that  a  battle  would  take  place  between 
him  and  the  Athenians,  and  each  calculated  that  Megara  would 
follow  the  fortunes  of  the  victor.^ 

Returning  back  without  success  to  Tripodiskus,  Brasidas  was 
B  idiu  i^^^^  there  early  in  the  morning  by  2000  Boeotian 
gets  hoplites  and  600  cavalry  ;  for  the  Boeotians  had  been 

um^^d'^  put  in  motion  by  the  same  news  as  himself,  and  had 
reUeves  even  commenced  their  march  before  his  messenger 
no  b«uti6  arrived,  with  such  celerity  as  to  have  already  reached 
but*«ie**^*  Plataea.*  The  total  force  under  Brasidas  was  thus 
AjU^iians  increased  to  6000  hoplites  and  600  cavalry,  with 
whom  he  marched  straight  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Megara.  The  Athenian  light  troops,  dispersed  over  the  plain, 
were  surprised  and  driven  in  by  the  Boeotian  cavalry ;  but  the 
Athenian  cavalry,  coming  to  their  aid,  maintained  a  sharp  action 
with  the  assailants,  wherein,  after  some  loss  on  both  sides,  a 
slight  advantage  remained  on  the  side  of  the  Athenians.  They 
granted  a  truce  for  the  burial  of  the  Boeotian  officer  of  cavalry, 
who  was  slain  with  some  others.  After  this  indecisive  cavalry 
skirmish,  Brasidas  advanced  with  his  main  force  into  the  plain 
between  Megara  and  the  sea,  taking  up  a  position  near  to  the 
Athenian  hoplites,  who  were  drawn  up  in  battle  array  hard  by 
Nisaea  and  the  Long  Walls.  He  thus  offered  them  battle  if  they 
chose  it ;  but  each  party  expected  that  the  other  would  attack, 
and  each  was  unwilling  to  begin  the  attack  on  his  own  side. 
Brasidas  was  well  aware  that  if  the  Athenians  refused  to  fight, 
Megara  would  be  preserved  from  falling  into  their  hands ;  which 
loss  it  was  his  main  object  to  prevent,  and  which  had,  in  fact,  been 
prevented  only  by  his  arrival.  If  he  attacked  and  was  beaten,  he 
1  Thucyd  iv.  7L  «  Thucyd.  it.  72. 
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would  forfeit  this  advantage ;  while  if  victorious,  he  could  hardly 
hope  to  gain  much  more.  The  Athenian  generals  on  their  side 
reflected  that  they  had  already  secured  a  material  acquisition  in 
Nissea,  which  cut  off  Megara  from  their  sea;  that  the  army  opposed 
to  them  was  not  only  superior  in  number  of  hoplites,  but  com- 
posed of  contingents  from  many  different  cities,  so  that  no  one 
city  hazarded  much  in  the  action  ;  while  their  own  force  was  all 
Athenian  and  composed  of  the  best  hoplites  in  Athens,  which 
would  render  a  defeat  severely  ruinous  to  the  city.  They  did 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  encounter  this  risk,  even  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  possession  of  Megara.  With  such  views  in 
the  leaders  on  both  sides,  the  two  armies  remained  for  some  time 
in  position,  each  waiting  for  the  other  to  attack.  At  length  the 
Athenians,  seeing  that  no  aggi'essive  movement  was  contemplated 
by  their  opponents,  were  the  first  to  retire  into  Niscea.  Thus 
left  master  of  the  field,  Brasidas  retired  in  triumph  to  Megara, 
the  gates  of  which  were  now  opened  without  reserve  to  admit 
hira.^ 

The  army  of  Brasidas,  having  gained   the  chief  point  for 
which  it  was  collected,  speedily  dispersed,  he  himself 
resuming  his  preparations  for  Thrace;   while    the  S^MegaSST 

Athenians  on  their  side  ako  retiirned  home,  leavmg  H!'**^  ^' 

-       -  .       ,      _    '  -  _  _.     °    the  exiles 

an  adequate  garrison  for  the  occupation  both  of  Nissea  from  Pdg», 

and  of  the  Long  Walls.    But  the  interior  of  Megara  ^edge  of 

underwent  a  complete  and  violent  revolution.    While  S*"®"^jr*. 

the  leaders  friendly  to  Athens,  not  thinking  it  safe  tbe&oathi, 

to  remain,  fled  forUiwith  and  sought  shelter  with  the  J^orofwe 

Athenians,*  the  opposite  party  opened  communica-  oi^Y^cal 

tion  with  the  exiles  at  Pegae  and  readmitted  them 

into  the  city;   binding  them,  however,  by  the  most  solemn 

pledges  to  observe  absolute  amnesty  of  the  past,  and  to  study 

nothing  but  the  welfare  of  the  common  city.    The  newcomers 

only  kept  their  pledge  during  the  interval  which  elapsed  until 

they  acquired  power  to  violate  it  with  effect    They  soon  got 

themselves  placed  in  the  chief  commands  of  state,  and  found 

means  to  turn  the  military  force  to  their  own  purposes.      A 

1  Tbacyd.  It.  78.  light-armed  troops  in  the  Sicilian  ex- 

2  We  find  some  of  them  afterwards    pedition  (Thucycl.  vi.  48). 
in  the  serrice  of  Athens,  employed  as 
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review  and  examination  of  ai'm«  of  the  hoplites  in  the  city 
having  been  ordered,  the  Megarian  lochi  were  so  marshalled  and 
tutored  as  to  enable  the  leaders  to  single  out  such  victims  as  they 
thought  expedient.  They  seized  many  of  their  most  obnoxious 
enemies — some  of  them  suspected  as  accomplices  in  the  receut 
conspiracy  with  Athens.  The  men  thus  seized  were  subjected  to 
the  forms  of  a  public  trial,  before  that  which  was  called  a  public 
assembly ;  wherein  each  voter,  acting  under  military  terror,  was 
constrained  to  give  his  suffrage  openly.  All  were  condemned  to 
death,  and  executed,  to  the  number  of  100.^  The  constitution  of 
Megara  was  then  shaped  into  an  oligarchy  of  the  closest  possible 
kind,  a  few  of  the  most  violent  men  taking  complete  possession 
of  the  government  But  they  must  probably  have  conducted  it 
with  vigour  and  prudence  for  their  own  purposes,  since 
Thucydidds  remarks  that  it  was  rare  to  see  a  revolution 
accomplished  by  so  small  a  party,  and  yet  so  durable.  How  long 
it  lasted,  he  does  not  mention.  A  few  months  after  these 
incidents,  the  Megarians  regained  possession  of  their  Long  Walls, 
by  capture  from  the  Athenians*  (to  whom  indeed  they  could 
have  been  of  no  mateiial  service),  and  levelled  the  whole  line  of 
them  to  the  ground ;  but  the  Athenians  still  retained  Nisaea. 
We  may  remark,  as  explaining  in  part  the  durability  of  this  new 
government,  that  the  truce  concluded  at  the  beginning  of  the 
ensuing  year  must  have  greatly  lightened  the  difficulties  of  any 
govermnent,  whether  oligarchical  or  democratical,  in  Megara. 

The  scheme  for  surprising  Megara  had  been  both  laid  and 
Combined  «Lecuted  with  skill,  and  only  miscarried  through  an 
6f^  ^7  f.  accident  to  which  such  schemes  are  always  liable,  as 
anS^mos-  well  as  by  the  unexpected  celerity  of  Brasidas.  It 
thefaHaafon  ^^  moreover  succeeded  so  far  as  to  enable  the 
o'B«otia  Athenians  to  carry  Nisaea — one  of  the  posts  which 
sides  at  they  had  surrendered  by  the  Thirty  years'  truce,  and 
^^^  of  considerable  positive  value  to  them;  so  that  it 

counted  on  the  whole  as  a  victory,  leaving  the  generals  with 

^  Thneyd.  iv.  74.    oi  3«  ^idi)  iv  rait  ^^^ov   ^afcpdv    iicrcyfcctv,    nf 

iipxaif    iyivomo,    xal    i$4Ta^iy    oirAMf  ftarcyyiwa^Yf^av,  lirrcirav,  koX  it  hkiyap- 

imn^o^ay-rot  Uaari/l<ravr9t  tov«  A6xovf,  x*'<»»'  rifidKiara  KardaniCMf  twi'  ir6kiy, 

c^cAcfavTO  Ti»¥  re  «x^P^^  '^"^  o^  ii6KQV¥  icai  irAcrcrrof  j)^  yp6vov  ovri)  vir  cAo^tV- 

fUkicrafviiirpafai  ra  wpbt  Toi>»  'ABrf  rmy   yvoiuivri    Ac    vr&tnmt   firri«T«<ri? 

wipK    AvayKivavTtt    rhv    6^mov         >  Thucyd.  iT.  109. 
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increased  enoouragement  to  torn  their  activity  elsewhere. 
Accordingly,  very  soon  after  the  troops  had  been  brought  back 
from  the  Megarid,^  Hippokrat^  and  Demosthenls  concerted  a 
still  more  extensive  plan  for  the  invasion  of  Boeotia,  in  coi^nnction 
with  some  malcontents  in  the  Boeotian  towns,  who  desired  to 
break  down  and  democratize  the  oligarchical  governments — and 
especially  through  the  agency  of  a  Theban  exile  named  Ptoeoddrus. 
Demoethente,  with  forty  triremes,  was  sent  round  Peloponnlsus 
to  Naupaktus,  with  instructions  to  collect  an  Akamanian  force — 
to  sail  into  the  inmost  recess  of  the  Corinthian  or  Krisssean  Gulf 
— and  to  occupy  Siphae,  a  maritime  town  belonging  to  the 
Boeotian  Thespio;,  where  intelligences  had  been  already  established. 
On  the  same  day,  determined  beforehand,  HippokratSs  engaged 
to  enter  Boeotia,  with  the  main  force  of  Athens,  at  the  south- 
eastern comer  of  the  territory  near  Tanagra,  and  to  fortify 
Delium,  the  temple  of  Apollo  on  the  coast  of  the  Euboean  strait ; 
while  at  the  same  time  it  was  concerted  that  some  Boeotian  and 
Phokian  malcontents  should  make  themselves  masters  of 
Cheeroneia  on  the  borders  of  Phokis.  Boeotia  would  thus  be 
assailed  on  three  sides  at  the  same  moment,  so  that  the  forces  of 
the  countiy  would  be  distracted  and  unable  to  co-operate. 
Internal  movements  were  further  expected  to  take  place  in  some 
of  the  cities,  such  as  perhaps  to  establish  democratical  governments 
and  place  them  at  once  in  alliance  with  the  Athenians. 

Accordingly,  about  the  month  of  August,  Demosthends  sallied 
from  Athens  to  Naupaktus,  where  he  collected  his 
Akamanian  allies — now  stronger  and  more  united  than  tbente, 
ever,  since  the  refractory  inhabitants  of  (Eniadae  had  Jfwnanjan 
been  at  length  compelled  to  join  their  Akamanian  force,  make* 
brethren  :  moreover  the  neighbouring  Agrseans  with  on  Bcm^ 
their  prince  Salynthius  were  also  brought  into  the  Jff^e*^ 
Athenian  alliance.    On  the  appointed  day,  seemingly  Corinthian 
about  the  beginning  of  October,  he  sailed  with  a  Mheme^' 
strong  force  of  these  allies  up  to  Siphae,  in  full  JSttrw?***** 
expectation  that  it  would  be  betrayed  to  him.'    But 
the  execution  of  this  enterprise  was  less  happy  than  that  against 
Megara.    In  the  first  place,  there  was  a  mistake  as  to  the  day 

«  Thncyd.  !▼.  77. 
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understood  between  Hippokrat^  and  DemosthenSB :  in  the  next 
place,  the  entire  plot  was  discovered  and  betrayed  bj  a  Phokian 
of  Phanoteus  (bordering  on  Cheeroneia)  named  Nikomachus — 
communicated  first  to  the  Lacedsemonians,  and  through  them  to 
the  Boeotarchs.  Siphae  and  Chseroneia  were  immediately  placed 
in  so  good  a  state  of  defence,  that  Demosthen^  on  arriving  at 
the  former  place,  found  not  only  no  party  within  it  favourable  to 
him,  but  a  formidable  Boeotian  force  which  rendered  attack 
unavailing.  Moreover  Hippokratis  had  not  yet  begun  his 
march,  so  that  the  defenders  had  nothing  to  distract  their 
attention  from  Siphse.^  Under  these  circumstances,  while 
Demosthenes  was  obliged  to  withdraw  without  striking  a  blow, 
and  to  content  himself  with  an  unsuccessful  descent  upon  the 
territory  of  Sikydn,'  all  the  expected  internal  movements  in 
BcBotia  were  prevented  from  breaking  out 

It  was  not  till  after  the  Boeotian  troops,  having  repelled  the 
Disappoint-   ^^^^ck  by  sea,  had  retired  from  Siphse,  that  Hippo- 


ment  of  the    krates  commenced  his  march  from  Athens  to  invade 

Athenian         •.     -rv        .  m  -rx 

plans— no      the  Boeotian  terntory  near  Tanagra.    He  was  probably 

morements  e^icouraged  by  false  promises  from  the  Boeotian  exiles, 
take  place  otherwise  it  seems  remarkable  that  he  should  have 
mppokratte  persisted  in  executing  his  part  of  the  scheme  alone, 
%thtoe  *^'  ^®  known  fidlure  of  the  other  part  It  was, 
army  from  however,  executed  in  a  manner  which  implies  unusual 
Deii^  in  alacrity  and  confidence.  The  whole  military  popula- 
Bceotia.  ^^j^  ^f  Athens  was  marched  into  Boeotia,  to  (iie  neigh- 
bourhood of  Delium,  the  eastern  coaat-extremity  of  the  territory 
belonging  to  the  Boeotian  town  of  Tanagra  ;  the  expedition 
comprising  all  classes,  not  merely  citizens,  but  also  metics  or 
resident  non-freemen,  and  even  non-resident  strangers  then  by 
accident  at  Athens.  Of  course  this  statement  must  be  under- 
stood with  the  reserve  of  ample  guards  being  left  behind  for 
the  city  ;  but  besides  the  really  effective  force  of  7000  hoplites 
and  several  hundred  horsemen,  there  appear  to  have  been  not 
less  than  25,000  light-armed,  half-armed,  or  unarmed,  attendants 
accompanying  the  march."     The  number  of  hoplites  is  here 

1  Thucyd.  It.  89.  the  Boeotian  ^lAot  were  above  10,000, 

2  Thucyd.  iv.  lOL  and  that    the  Athenian  ^tAoi  were 

3  Thncyd.  iv.  98, 9i.    He  states  that    iroAAairAao-ioi  rw  ivwrimv.     We  can 
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prodigiously  great ;  brought  together  by  general  and  indiscri- 
minate proclamation,  not  selected  by  a  special  choice  of  the 
Strat^  out  of  the  names  on  the  master-roll,  as  was  usually 
the  case  for  any  distant  expedition.^  As  to  light-armed,  there 
was  at  this  time  no  trained  force  of  that  description  at  Athens, 
except  a  small  body  of  archers.  No  pains  had  been  taken  to 
orgiinize  either  darters  or  slingers :  the  hoplite8,.the  horsemen, 
and  the  seamen  constituted  the  whole  effective  force  of  the  city. 
Indeed  it  appears  that  the  Bceotians  fldso  were  hardly  less  destitute 
than  the  Athenians  of  native  darters  and  slingers,  since  those  which 
they  employed  in  the  subsequent  seige  of  Delium  were  in  great 
part  hired  from  the  Malian  Gulf.<  To  employ  at  one  and  the 
same  time  heavy -armed  and  light-armed  was  not  natural  to  any 
Grecian  community,  but  was  a  practice  which  grew  up  with 
experience  and  necessity.  The  Athenian  feeling,  as  manifested 
in  the  Persee  of  ^Eschylus  a  few  years  after  the  repulse  of  Xerx^ 
proclaims  exclusive  pride  in  the  spear  and  shield,  with  contempt 
for  the  bow.  It  was  only  during  this  very  year,  when  alarmed 
by  the  Athenian  occupation  of  Pylus  and  KythSra,  that  the 
Lacedaemonians,  contrary  to  their  previous  custom,  had  begun  to 
organize  a  regiment  of  archers.'  The  effective  manner  in  which 
Demosthen^  had  employed  the  light-armed  in  Sphakteria  against 
the  Lacedaemonian  hoplites,  was  well  calculated  to  teach  an 
instructive  lesson  as  to  the  value  of  the  former  description  of 
troops. 

The  Boeotian  Delium,*  which  Hipi)okrat6s  now  intended  to 
occupy  and  fortify,  was  a  temple  of  Apollo,  strongly  situated, 
overhanging  the  sea  about  five  miles  from  Tanagra,  and  some- 

hardly  take  this  number  as  less  than  ical  v^  avSpat  vai^if/MiTt^ro(^^Fov«j 

25,000,  ihikitv  KaX  <rie<vo<^6pitfy  (iv.  101).  leal  ovic  airoAc«crovf ,  ia<rwtp  toi  ^ft^f — km 

The  hoplites,  as  well  as  the  horse-  irpoo-eVi  ZuceAiwrac,  <fec. 

men,  had  their  baffga«e  and  provision  When  a  special  selection  took  place, 

carried  for  them  by  attendants :  see  the  names  of  the  hoplites  chosen  by 

Thncrd.  iiL  17 :  vii.  76.  the  generals  to  take  part  in  any  par- 

1  Thncyd.  iv.  90.     6  B'  'ImroKodTJit  ticular  service  were  written  on  boards, 

avaa-riitrai  'Afiriinuovt  iravji)/Mt,  avrovf  according  to  their  tribes :  each  of  these 

Koi  rovf  fMToiicovf  kcu  (ivtav  o<roi  vap-  boards  was  affixed  pablidy  against 

7i<ravy  Ac  ;  also  iravorpanac  (iv.  94).  the  Statue  of  the  Heros  Bponymos  of 

The  meaning  of  the  word  vavSnati  the  tribe  to  which  it  referred:  Aris- 

is  well  illustrated  by  Nikias  in  his  tophanto,   Equitw,  1809 :  Pac.   1184, 

exhortation  to  the  Athenian  army  near  with  Scholiast;  wachsmuth,  Helleo. 

Syracuse,  immediately  antecedent  to  Alterthumsk.  ii.  p.  812. 

the  first  battle  with  the  Syracusans—  '<<  Thucyd.  iv.  100. 

levy  en  nuMe^  as  opposed  to  hoplites  >  Thucyd.  iv.  65. 

speciaUy  selected  (vi.  66—68) :  oAAwf  re  *  Thucyd.  iv.  90 :  Uvy,  xxxv.  5]. 
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what  more  than  a  mile  from  the  border  territory  of  Or6pu8 — a 
Hipt)o-  territory  originally  Boeotian,  but  at  this  time  depen- 
ttM*^^^  dent  on  Athens,  and  even  partly  incorporated  in  the 
after  which  political  community  of  Athens,  under  the  name  of 
reUrST^  the  Deme  of  Gr*a.^  OrOpus  itself  was  about  a  day's 
homeward,  march  from  Athens — ^by  the  road  which  led  through 
Dekeleia  and  Spheudal^  between  the  mountains  Fames  and 
Phelleus ;  so  that  as  the  distance  to  be  traversed  was  so  incon- 
siderable, and  the  general  feeling  of  the  time  was  that  of 
confidence,  it  is  probable  that  men  of  all  ages,  arms,  and 
dispositions,  crowded  to  join  the  march — in  part  from  mere 
curiosity  and  excitement.  Hippokratds  reached  Delium  on  the 
day  after  he  had  stai-ted  from  Athens.  On  the  succeeding  day 
he  began  his  work  of  fortification,  which  was  completed — all 
hands  aiding,  and  tools  as  well  as  workmen  having  been  brought 
along  with  the  army  from  Athens — in  two  days  and  a  half. 
Having  dug  a  ditch  all  round  the  sacred  ground,  he  threw  up  the 
earth  in  a  bank  alongside  of  the  ditch,  planting  stakes,  throwing 
in  fascines,  and  adding  layers  of  stone  and  brick,  to  keep  the 
work  together  and  make  it  into  a  rampart  of  tolerable  height  and 
firmness.  The  vines*  round  the  temple,  together  with  the 
stakes  which  served  as  supports  to  them,  were  cut  to  obtain 
wood  ;  the  houses  adjoining  furnished  bricks  and  stone  :  thi 
outer  temple  buildings  themselves  also,  on  some  of  the  sides, 
served  as  they  stood  to  facilitate  and  strengthen  the  defence. 
But  there  was  one  side  on  which  the  annexed  building,  once  a 
portico,  had  fallen  down ;  and  here  the  Athenians  constructed 
some  wooden  towers  as  a  help  to  the  defenders.  By  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  day  after  leaving  Athens,  the  work  was  so  nearly 


iDiksMurch.  Biof  'EXAofioc,  Fragm.  invasion  of  Atuca  had  retired  from 

ed.  Fuhr.  p.  142—230 :  Pauaan.  i.  84,  2 ;  Attica  into  Bojotia  (Thacyd.  ii.  23). 
Arittotle  ap.  Stephan.  Bvz.  v.  'Clinan6t.        ^  Dikiearchus  (Biof  'EWdSo^^  p.  142, 

8ee  also  Col.  Leake,  Atnens  and  the  ed.  Fuhr)  is  full  of  encomiums  on  the 

Demi  of  Attica,  ^ol.  ii.  sect.  iv.  p.  128 ;  excellence    of    the    wine    drunk    at ' 

Mr  Finlay,  Oropns  and  the  DuUcria,  Tanagra,  and  of  the  abundant  olive 

p.  88 ;  Roes,  Die  Demon  Ton  Attica,  p.  plantations    on    the    road     between 

6,  where  the  Deme  of  Orsea  is  verifled  OrOous  and  Tanagra. 
by  an  Inscription,  and  explained  for       Since  tools  and  masons  were  brought 

the  first  time.  from  Athens  to  fortify  NisKa— about 

The  road  taken  by  the  armv  of  three  months  before  (Thucvd.  iv.  (59>— 

Hippocratte  in  the  march  to  Delium,  we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  similar 

was  the  same  as  that  by  which  the  apparatut   was    carried    to    Delium, 

Lacedflemonian    army  in  .  their    flnt  though  Thucydidds  does  not  state  it. 
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completed,  that  the  anny  quitted  Deliatn,  and  began  its  march 
homeward  out  of  Boeotia  ;  halting,  after  it  had  proceeded  about 
a  mile  and  a  quarter,  within  the  Athenian  territory  of  Ordpus. 
It  was  here  that  the  hoplites  awaited  the  coming  of  HippokratSs, 
who  Btill  remained  at  Delium  stationing  th%  ganison,  and  giving 
hii  final  orders  about  future  defence  ;  while  the  greater  number 
of  the  light-armed  and  unarmed,  separating  from  the  hoplites, 
and  seemingly  without  any  anticipation  of  the  coming  danger, 
continued  their  return-march  to  Athens.^  The  position  of  the 
hoplites  was  probably  about  the  western  extremity  of  the  plain 
of  Or6pus,  on  the  verge  of  the  low  heights  between  that  plain 
and  Delium.' 

During  these  five  days,  however,  the  forces  from  all  parts  of 
Boeotia  had  time  to  muster  at  Tanagra.  Their  number 
was  just  completed  as  the  Athenians  were  beginning  of  the  bIbo 
their  march  homeward  from  Delium.    The  contin-   ^SSSiS^at 
gents  had  arrived,  not  only  from  Thdbes  and  its  Tanagra. 
dependent  townships  around,  but  also  from  Haliartus,  t^^ieban 
Kordneia,  Orchomenus,  Kopae,  and  Thespia  :  that  of  J^Jl^n^s 
Tanagra  joined  on  the  spot    The  government  of  the  them  to 
BcBotian  confederacy  at  this  time  was  vested  in  eleven     ^ 
bcBotarchs — two  chosen   from   Thdbes,  the   rest   in   unknown 
proportion  by   the    other   cities,  immediate  members  of  the 
confederacy — and  in  four  senates  or  councils,  the  constitution  of 
which  is  not  known.  ' 

Though  all  the  boeotarchs,  now  assembled  at  Tanagra,  formed 
a  sort  of  council  of  war,  yet  the  supreme  command  was  vested 
in  Pagondas  and  ArianthidSs,  the  boeotarchs  from  Thebes— either 
in  Pagondas,  as  the  senior  of  the  two,  or  perhaps  in  both, 
alternating  with  each  other  day  by  day.*    As  the  Athenians  were 

1  Thncyd.  i?.  90.    That  the  tines  the  Tillage  of  Ehalkt&ki  on  the  west, 

round   the  temple   had   snpporting-  where  begin  some  heights  extending 

•takes,  which  fomithed  the  oravpovf  westward  towards  Dhilisi,  the  ancient 

need  by  the  Athenians,  we  may  reason-  Delinm."  —  *'  The  pbiiu  of  OrOpua  is 

ably    preenme :   the  same   as  those  separated  from  the  more  inland  plain 

xdfiaMitt  which  are  spoken  of  in  Kor-  of  Tanam  by  rocky  gorges,  through 

kyra.  UL  70 :  compare  PoUnx,  I  162.  which  the  Asdpus    flows."     (Leake, 

s  "The  plain  of  Or6pas  (obserres  Athens  and  the  Demi  of  Attica,  vol. 

Colonel  Leake)  expands  rmm  iti  ^  ^ 


its  upper  iL  sect  It.  p.  112.) 
month  of        >  Thucyd.  iv.  03 

kbout  five  may  probably  be  < 

he  foot  of  a  dependency  of  T 

the  hUls  of  Mark6pnlb  on  the  east,  to  the  general  expression  of  Thocydidte, 


angle  al  Orcpd  towards  the  month  of  >  Thncyd.  iv.  08 ;  ▼.  88.  Akrasphin 
the  Asftpos,  and  stretches  about  five  may  probably  be  considered  as  either 
miles  alone  the  shore,  from  the  foot  of   a  dependency  of  Thebes,  or  included  in 
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evidently  in  full  retreat,  and  had  already  paeeed  the  border,  all 
the  other  boeotarchs,  except  Pagondae,  unwilling  to  hazard  a 
battle^  on  soil  not  Bceotian,  were  disposed  to  let  them  return 
home  without  obstruction.  Such  reluctance  is  not  surprising^ 
when  we  reflect  that  the  chances  of  defeat  were  considerable,  and 
that  probably  some  of  these  boeotarchs  were  afraid  of  the  increased 
power  which  a  victory  would  lend  to  the  oppressive  tendencies 
of  ThSbes.  But  Pagondas  strenuously  opposed  this  proposition, 
and  carried  the  soldiers  of  the  various  cities  along  with  him, 
even  in  opposition  to  the  sentiments  of  their  separate  leaders,  in 
favour  of  immediately  fighting.  He  called  them  apart  and 
addressed  them  by  separate  divisions,  in  order  that  all  might  not 
quit  their  arms  at  one  and  the  same  moment^  He  characterized 
the  sentiment  of  the  other  bceotarchs  as  an  unworthy  manifesta- 
tion of  weakness,  which,  when  properly  considered,  had  not  even 
the  recommendation  of  superior  prudence.  For  the  Athenians, 
having  just  invaded  the  country,  and  built  a  fort  for  the  purpose 
of  continuous  devastation,  were  not  less  enemies  on  one  side  of 
the  border  than  the  other.     Moreover  they  were  the  most  restless 

after  the  word  Kwiratijv— oi  mpl  ri\v  a  partlcalar  part  of  the  camp,  and 

kiiJLvmf,      AnthMon    and    Jjebadeia,  always  attending  the  speechea  of  their 

which    are    recognized    as    separate  general  without  them' . 
autonomous    townships    in    various        In  the  case  here  before  as,  it  appears 

Bceotian  inscriptions,   are   not    here  that  the  Boeoti^iB  did  come  by  separate 

named  in  Thucvdidte.     But  there  is  lochi,  pursuant  to  command,  to  hear 

no  certain  evidence    respecting    the  the  words  of  Pagondas,  and  also  that 

number  of  immediate  members  of  the  each  lochus  left  its  arms  to  do  so : 

Bceotian   confederacy  :    compare  the  though  even  here  it  is  not  absolutely 

various    conjectures    in    Boeckh,   ad  certain  that  ra  ovAa  does  not  mean  tkt 

Coro.   Inscrfpt.    tonL   i.   p.   727 ;    O.  miliuxry  itation,  as  Duker  interprets  it. 

MUIIer,  Orchomenus,  p.  402 ;  Kruse,  But  Dr.  Arnold  generalizes  too  hastily 

Hellas,  tom.  ii.  p.  648.  from  hence  to  a  customary  practice 

1  Thucrd.  iv.  91.    rmv  aWmv  Boi«»r>  between  soldiers  and   their  general. 

apxwvt  01  9  la- IV  cvdflKo,  ov  ^vvcirai*  The  proceeding  of  the  Athenian  geneial 

vovvTwv  iiax9a$at,  kc.  Hippokratte,  on  this  veir  occasion. 

The  use  of  the  present  tense  clcriv  near  Delium  (to  be  notioed  a  page  or 

marks  the  number  tUvm  as  that  of  all  two  forward),  exhibits  an  arrangement 

the  baotoTcfi*  at  this  time— according  to  totally  different.    Moreover,  the  note 

Boeckh's  opinion,  ad  Coip.  Inscript.  I.  on  ii.  2,  6,  to  which  Dr.  Arnold  refers, 

vol.  L  p.  729.     The  number,  however,  has  no  sort  of  analogy  to  the  paaasce 

appeal^  to  have  been  variable.  here  before  us,  which  does  not  inclnae 

^  Thucyd.  iv.  91.  voovKaXuviKdvnvt  the  words  riBtvBai  rd  5irAa— whereas 

xttTd  kixoynt  oirwv  ii^  a9p6oi  iicX».muy  ra  these  words  are  the  main  matters  in 

SirAo,  circi^  rovf  Boui»rov«  liven  cvl  rovf  chapter  iL  2,  5.    Whoever  attentively 

'ABifvaiovK  Kai  rhv  ayitva  irouiv$tu.  compares  the  two  will  see  that  Dr. 

Here  Dr.  Arnold  observes:  "This  Arnold  (followed  by  Poppo  and  OiiUer) 

confirms  and  illustrates  what  has  been  has  stretched  an  explanation  which 

said  in  the  note  on  iL  2,  6.  as  to  the  suits  the  passage  here  before  us  to 

practice  of  the  Greek  soldiers  piling  other  passages  where  it  is  no  way 

their  arms  the  moment  they  halted  in  applicable. 
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and  encroaching  of  all  enemies  ;  so  that  the  Boeotians  who  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  their  neighbours  could  onlj  be  secure 
against  them  by  the  most  resolute  promptitude  in  defending 
themselves  as  weU  as  in  returning  the  blows  first  given.  If  they 
wished  to  protect  their  autonomy  and  their  property  against  the 
condition  of  slavery  under  which  their  neighbours  in  Euboea 
had  long  suffered,  as  well  as  so  many  other  portions  of  Gi-eece, 
their  only  chance  was  to  march  onward  and  beat  these  invaders, 
foUowing  the  glorious  example  of  their  fathers  and  predecessors 
in  the  field  of  Kordneia.  The  sacrifices  were  fiavourable  to  an 
advancing  movement ;  while  Apollo,  whose  temple  the  Athe- 
nians had  desecrated  by  converting  it  into  a  fortified  place,  would 
lend  his  cordial  aid  to  the  Boeotian  defence.^ 

Finding  his  exhortations  favourably  received,  Pagondas  con- 
ducted the  army  by  a  rapid  march  to  a  position  close  to  the 
Athenians.  He  was  anxious  to  fight  them  before  they  should 
have  retreated  feurther ;  moreover  the  day  was  nearly  spent — it 
was  already  late  in  the  afternoon. 

Having  reached  a  spot  where  he  was  only  separated  from  the 
Athenians  by  a  hiU,  which  prevented  either  army  Mitwitninw 
from  seeing  the  other,  he  marshalled  his  troops  in  the  of  the 
array  proper  for  fighting.    The  Theban  hoplites,  with  amy—" 
their  dependent  allies  ranged  in  a  depth  of  not  less  JJ^^*^'**^ 
than  twenty-five  shields,  occupied  the  right  wing :  the  Theban 
hoplites  of  Haliartus,  Kordneia,  K6pae,  and  its  neigh-   spMial 
bourhood  were  in  the  centre  :    those  of  Thespise,   ^^^ 
Tanagra,  and  Orchomenus  on  the  left ;  for  Orchomenus,   Three 
being  the  seeond  city  in  Boeotia  next  to  Th  ebes,  obtained      ^^ 
the  second  post  of  honour  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  hue. 
Each  contingent  adopted  its  own  mode  of  marshalling  the  hoplites, 
and  its  own  depth  of  files  :  on  this  point  there  was  no  uniformity 
— a  remarkable  proof  of  the  prevalence  of  dissentient  custom  in 
Qreece,  and  how  much  each  town,  even  among  confederates,, 
stood  apart  as  a  separate  unit*    ThucydidSs  specifies  only  the 

1  Thucyd.  It.  92.  between  the  Laoedmnonians  on  th» 

s  ThuCTd.  It.  9S.   iv'  aurwUait  M  wdvrt  one  side  and  the  Athenians,  Argelans, 

iiky  icat  cijco^i  dn/Soibi  rr^arro,  oi  6k  Mantineians,  Ac.,  on  the  other— the 

akkoi  «K  IxooTot  cTvxov.  different  lochi    or    diyisions  of    the 

What  is  stiU  more  remarkable,  in  Lacedaemonian    army   were    not    all 

the  batUe  of  Mantineia  in  418  B.C.—  marshaUed  in  the  same  depth  of  flies. 
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prodigious  depth  of  the  Theban  hoplites ;  respecting  the  rest,  he 
merely  intimates  that  no  common  rule  was  followed.  There  is 
another  point  also  which  he  does  not  specify,  bat  which,  though 
we  learn  it  only  on  the  inferior  authority  of  Dioddrus,  appears 
both  true  and  important  The  front  ranks  of  the  Theban  heavy- 
armed  were  filled  by  300  select  warriors,  of  distinguished  bodily 
strength,  valour,  and  discipline,  who  were  accustomed  to  fight  in 
pairs,  each  man  being  attached  to  his  neighbour  by  a  peculiar  tie 
of  intimate  Mendship.  These  pairs  were  termed  the  Heniochi  and 
Parabatse — charioteers  and  companions,  a  denomination  probably 
handed  down  from  the  Homeric  times,  when  the  foremost  heroes 
really  combated  in  chariots  in  front  of  the  common  soldiers,  but 
now  preserved  after  it  had  outlived  its  appropriate  meaning.^  This 
band,  composed  of  the  finest  men  in  the  various  palestree  of  ThSbes, 
was  in  afterdays  placed  under  peculiar  training  (for  the  defence 
of  the  Kadmeia  or  citadel),  detached  from  the  front  ranks  of  the 
phalanx,  and  organized  into  a  separate  raiment  under  the  name 
of  the  Sacred  Lochus  or  Band  :  we  shall  see  how  much  it  contri- 
buted to  the  short-lived  military  ascendency  of  Thibes.  On  both 
flanks  of  this  mass  of  Boeotian  hoplites,  about  7000  in  total 
number,  were  distributed  1000  cavalry,  500  peltasts,  and  10,000 
light-armed  or  unarmed.  The  language  of  the  historian  seems  to 
imply  that  the  light-armed  on  the  Boeotian  side  were  something 
more  effective  than  the  mere  multitude  who  followed  the 
Athenians. 

Such  was  the  order  in  which  Pagondas  marched  his  army  over 
Order  of  the  hill,  halting  them  for  a  moment  in  front  aaoid 
iihJ^*^*  sight  of  the  Athenians,  to  see  that  the  ranks  were 
army.  even,  before  he  gave  the  word  for  actual  charge.* 

Each  lochage,  or  commander  of  the  pose  of  showing  how  impossible  it  is  to 

loohns,  directed  the  depth  of  his  own  admit  the  explanation  which  Dr.  Arnold, 

division  (Thucyd.  v.  68).  Poppo,  and  06Uer  give  of  these  words 

iDioddr.   ni  70.     vpotaaxovro  H  c0<vto  rd  oirAa  (see  ri otes  ad  Thncyd.  iL 

irdvT»v  oi  nop'  ixctfots   Hvioxoi  «al  2).    They  explain  the  words  to  mean 

nopo/SaTot  KaAoi;/Mvo»f  avipti  inCXtKTot  that  the  soldiers  "  piled  their  arms 

TfMucoaun.    .    .    .   01  21  ^/Saioi  Jia-  into  a  heap" — disanned  themselTes  for 

4tipovT€f  raU  ritv  <r«MuLT«>r  f&a>/juu$,  &c.  the  time.    But  tile  Boeotians,  in  the 

Compare  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  18,  situation  here  described,  cannot  pos- 

19.  sibly  hare  parted  with  their  arms,— 

3  Thucyd.  It.  08.     xal  ivtiSii  koKms  they  were  just  on  the  point  of  chaining 

avToiK  <7;<<i'*  vircpff^mfiray  (the  Bceo-  the  enemy — immediately  afterwuds, 

tians)  Tov  Aii^^ov  xai  iBtvTo  ra  oirXa  Pagondas gives  the  word,  the  psHUk  for 

reravfi^ot  Surnto  c/mAAov,  &c.  charging  is  sung,  and  the  mah  oom- 

I  transcribe  this  passage  for  the  pur-  mences.  Pagondas  had  doubtless  good 
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Hippokratea,  on  his  side,  apprised  while  still  at  Deliam  tliat  the 
Bceotians  had  moved  from  Tanagra,  first  sent  orders  to  his  army 
to  place  themselves  in  battle  array,  and  presently  arrived  himself 
to  command  them ;  leaving  300  cavalry  at  Deliam,  partly  as 
garrison,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  acting  on  the  rear  of  the 
Bceotians  during  the  battle.  The  Athenian  hoplites  were  ranged 
eight  deep  along  the  whole  line — with  the  cavalry,  and  such  of 
the  light-armed  as  yet  remained,  placed  on  each  flank.  Hippo- 
krat^  after  arriving  on  the  spot  and  surveying  the  ground 
occupied,  marched  along  the  front  of  the  line  briefly  encouraging 
his  soldiers ;  who,  as  the  battle  was  just  on  the  Oropian  border, 
might  fancy  that  they  were  not  in  their  own  country,  and  that 
they  were  therefore  exposed  without  necessity.  He  too,  in  a 
strain  similar  to  that  adopted  by  Pagondas,  reminded  the 
Athenians  that  on  either  side  of  the  border  they  were  alike 
fighting  for  the  defence  of  Attica,  to  keep  the  Boeotians  out  of  it ; 
since  the  Peloponnesians  would  never  dare  to  enter  the  count]  y 
without  the  aid  of  the  Boeotian  horse.^  He  further  called  to 
their  recollection  the  great  name  of  Athens,  and  the  memorable 
victory  of  Myronides  at  (Enophyta,  whereby  their  fathers  had 
acquired  possession  of  all  Boeotia.  But  he  had  scarcely  half 
finished  his  progress  along  the  line,  when  he  was  forced  to  desist 
by  the  sound  of  the  Bceotian  psean.  Pagondas,  after  a  few 
additional  sentences  of  encouragement,  had  given  the  word :  the 
Bceotian  hoplites  were  seen  charging  down  the  hill ;  and  the 
Athenian  hoplites,  not  less  eager,  advanced  to  meet  them  at  a 
running  step.* 

reason  for  directing  a  momentary  halt,  actually  occurring  before :  it  may  be  a 

to  see  that  his  ranks  were  in  perfectly  verb  suggested  by  the  general  scope  of 

good  condition  before  the  charge  began,  the  sentence :  see  j^AAfo-w,  iv.  128. 

But  to  command  his  troops  to  **  pile  ^  Thucyd.  It.  96. 

their  arms"  would  be  the  last  tUng  > Thucyd.  It.  04,  96.    jca#c(rrwTwr  6k 

that  he  would  think  of.  i^  t^v  rd^ty  k<u  ^^  iM\X6vTmi^  fvrUi«t, 

^  In  the  interpretation  of  Ttrayutvoi  'Iwoiepan^  it  orpanfybf  iwivofiiitp  rh 

ia<nrtp  iiuKXoVt  I  agree  with  the  scho-  o-rparoircdor  rwr  'ABifvaittv  waptMktTirro 

liast,    who    understands     iiax9<rair$at  r<  «cai  iKtyt  rouijf     .     .     .    rotaOra  rov 

or  fjMxtltr^ok  aftor    c^AAoi'    (compare  'IwoicpaTovf  «apaiecA«vofUrov,  koI  M<xpt 

ThucTd.  V.  66).  dissenting  from   Dr.  fUv  fJaov  rov  orparovc^ov  hnKe6mt, 

A*'nold  and  CNJller,  who  would  under*  rb  Si  w-Acor  ovxen  ^daa»rrotf  oi  Boimroif 

St  Uid  Ta9<rt<r0cn  ;  which,  as  it  seems  to  irap«uc«Acv(rafMi^v  Koi  a^itnv  ox  5i«l  ra* 

md,  makes  a  very  awkward  meaning,  x**'*'  '^"^^  irravBa  naywi^ov,  weuMvurav 

and  is  not  sustained  by  the  passage  rcf  ^co-ov  anh  rov  A6^ov. 

produced  as  paraUel  (?iii.  51).  This  passage  contradicts  what  is 

The  inflnitire  verb,  understood  after  affirmed,  by  Dr.  Arnold,  Poppo,  and 

c^AXoK,  need  not  necessarily  be  a  verb  Gdller,  to  have  been  a  general  praetiee. 
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At  the  extremity  of  the  line  on  each  Bide,  the  interposition  of 
Battle  of  ravines  prevented  the  actual  meeting  of  the  two 
D^mn—  armies ;  hut  throughout  all  the  rest  of  the  line,  the 
e^Ztel—  clash  was  formidable  and  the  conduct  of  both  sides 
Jj^^^*  resolute.  Both  armies  maintaining  their  ranks  com- 
homthe  pact  and  unbroken,  came  to  the  closest  quarters,  to 
lliebaii  the  contact  and  pushing  of  shields  against  each  other.^ 
phalanx.  q^  ^^  j^f^.  jj^if  ^f  ^y^^  Boeotian  line,  consisting  of 
hoplites  from  Thespise,  Tanagra,  and  Orchomenus,  the  Athenians 
were  victorious.  The  Thespians,  who  resisted  longest,  even  after 
their  comrades  had  given  way,  were  surrounded,  and  sustained 
the  most  severe  loss  from  the  Athenians  :  who  in  the  ardour  of 
success,  while  wheeling  round  to  encircle  the  enemy,  became 
disordered  and  came  into  conflict  even  with  their  own  citizens, 
not  recognizing  them  at  the  moment :  some  loss  of  life  was  the 
consequence. 

While  the  left  of  the  Boeotian  line  was  thus  worsted  and  driven 
to  seek  protection  from  the  right,  the  Thebans  on  that  side  gained 
decided  advantage.  Though  the  resolution  and  discipline  of  the 
Athenians  were  noway  inferior,  yet  as  soon  as  the  action  came  to 
close  quarters  and  to  propulsion  with  shield  and  spear,  the  pro- 
digious depth  of  the  Theban  column  (more  than  triple  of  the 
depth  of  the  Athenians,  twenty-five  against  eight)  enabled  them 
to  bear  down  their  enemies  by  mere  superiority  of  weight  and 
mass.  Moreover  the  Thebans  appear  to  have  been  superior  to 
the  Athenians  in  gymnastic  training  and  acquired  bodily  force, 
as  they  were  inferior  both  in  speech  and  in  intelligence.  The 
chosen  Theban  wariiors  in  the  front  rank  were  especially  superior : 
but  apart  from  such  superiority,  if  we  assume  simple  equality  of 
individual  strength  and  resolution  on  both  sides,^  it  is  plain  that 
when  the  two  opposing  columns  came  into  conflict,  shield  against 

that  the  soldien  *'  piled  their  arms  ment  S7,  ed.  Marx :  Dikiearchns,  Bto« 

and    «Uicav«    attended    the    speeches  'EAAaJof,p.  148,  ed.  Fuhr:  Plato,  Legg. 

of  their  generals  without  them  ^    (See  L  p.   636;  and   Symposion,  p.    lS:i— 

his  note  ad  Thuc.  iv.  91.)  "  pingnes  Thebani  et  valentes,   Cicero 

1  Thncyd.  ir.  96.     icaprcpf  l*^XT[  ***  ^®  Fato,  iv.  7. 
m$i<riiM  aoirii»y  |yy«tfTi}Kci,  &c    CoTO-        Xenophon  (>Iemnrab.  iii.  5,  2.  16 ; 

pare  Xenophdn.  Cyropsed.  viL  1,  82.  ilL  12.  5 :  compare  Xenoph.  de  Ataen. 

s  The  proTeroial  expression  of  Boim-  BepuoL  i.  13)  maintains  the  natoxal 

Tuiy  tr^" the  Boeotian  sow"— was  an.  bodily  capacity  of  Athenians  to  be 

ciente^en  in  the  time  of  Pindar  (Olymp.  equal  to  that  of  Bieotlans,  but  de< 

vL  90,  with  the  Scholia  and  Boeckh's  pfores  the  want  of  a-^tiavKio.  or  bodily 

note):  compare  also  Ephorus,  Frag-  uaining. 
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shield,  the  comparative  force  of  forward  pressure  would  decide 
the  victory.  This  motive  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  extraordinary 
depth  of  the  Theban  column,  which  was  increased  by  Epameinon- 
das,  half  a  century  afterwards,  at  the  battle  of  Leokt^  from  a 
depth  of  twenty-five  men  to  ihe  still  more  astonishing  depth  of 
fifty.  We  need  not  suspect  the  correctness  of  the  text,  with  some 
critics,  or  suppose  with  others  that  the  great  depth  of  the  Theban 
files  arose  from  the  circumstance  that  the  rear  ranks  were  too 
poor  to  provide  themselves  with  armour.^  Even  in  a  depth  of 
eight,  which  was  that  of  the  Athenian  column  in  the  present 
engagement,'  and  seemingly  the  usual  depth  in  a  battle,  the 
spears  of  the  four  rear  ranks  could  hardly  have  protruded  suffi- 
ciently beyond  the  first  line  to  do  any  mischief.  The  great  use 
of  all  the  ranks  behind  the  first  four  was  partly  to  take  the  place 
of  such  of  the  foremost  lines  as  might  be  slain — partly  to  push 
forward  the  lines  before  them  from  behind.  The  greater  the 
depth  of  the  files,  the  more  irresistible  did  this  propelling  force 
become.  Hence  the  Thebans  at  Delium  as  well  as  at  Leuktra 
found  their  account  in  deepening  the  column  to  so  remarkable  a 
degree, — a  movement  to  which  we  may  fairly  presume  that  their 
hoplites  were  trained  beforehand. 

The  Thebans  on  the  right  thus  pushed  back*  the  troops  on  the 
left  of  the  Athenian  line,  who  retired  at  first  slowly   p^^^^  ^^^ 
and  for  a  short  space,  maintaining  their  order  un-   flight  of  the 
broken,  so  that  the  victory  of  the  Athenians  on  their  — Hfppo"' 
own  right  would  have  restored  the  battle,  had  not  ^^^f^^Q 
Pagondas  detached  from  the  rear  two  squadrons  of  hoplites, 
cavalry  ;  who,  wheeling  unseen  round  the  hill  behind,      ' 
suddenly  appeared  to  the  relief  of  the  Boeotian  left,  and  produced 
upon  the  Athenians  on  that  side,  already  deranged  in  their  ranks 
by  the  ardour  of  pursuit,  the  intimidating  effect  of  a  fi'esh  army 
arriving  to  reinforce  the  Boeotians.    And  thus,  even  on  the  right, 
the  victorious  portion  of  their  line,  the  Athenians  lost  courage 
and  gave  way  ;  while  on  the  left,  where  they  were  worsted  from 


1  See  the  notes  of  Dr.  Arnoid  and   koX  w  o-  ^  /ui  c  y  o  i  Kara  fipax^  rh  wpAnv 
*oppo,  ad  Thncyd.  iv.  96.  iirmcoAov^ovi^. 

.Compa«Th«cyd.  t.88:  rU  67.  ^.^rS^tlt'^IJ^irS^^oVwSi 


*  Tbncjrd.  It.  99.     rd  6i  it^ibv,  -§  oi    piuhiiig  of  the  maas  of  hoplites  with 
BrifiaJioi  ^irai^,  ijcpdLrt c  rt  ri>¥  'A^faucv,    shield  and  spear. 

5—20 
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the  beginning,  they  found  themselves  pressed  harder  and  harder 
by  the  pursuing  Thebans ;  so  that,  in  the  end,  the  whole  Athenian 
army  was  broken  and  put  to  flight  The  garrison  of  Delium, 
reinforced  by  300  cavalry  whom  Hippokrat^  had  left  there  to 
assail  the  rear  of  the  Boeotians  during  the  action,  either  made  no 
vigorous  movement,  or  were  repelled  by  a  Bceotian  reserve 
stationed  to  watch  them. 

Flight  having  become  general  among  the  Athenians,  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  their  army  took  different  directions.  The  right 
sought  refuge  at  Delium,  the  centre  fled  to  Ordpus,  and  the  left 
took  a  direction  towards  the  high  lands  of  Pam^  The  pursuit 
of  the  Boeotians  was  vigorous  and  destructive.  They  had  an 
efficient  cavalry,  strengthened  by  some  Lokrian  horse  who  had 
arrived  even  during  the  action :  their  peltasts  also  and  their 
light-armed  would  render  valuable  service  against  retreating 
hoplites.^  Fortuuately  for  the  vanquished,  the  battle  had  begun 
very  late  in  the  afternoon,  leaving  no  long  period  of  daylight 
This  important  circumstance  saved  the  Athenian  army  from 
almost  total  destruction.*  As  it  was,  however,  the  general  Hippo- 
kratls,  together  with  nearly  1000  hoplites  and  a  considerable 
number  of  light-armed  and  attendants,  were  slain ;  while  the  loss 
of  the  Boeotians,  chiefly  on  their  defeated  left  wing,  was  rather 
under  500  hoplites.  Some  prisoners  *  seem  to  have  been  made, 
but  we  hear  Uttle  about  them.  Those  who  had  fled  to  Delium 
and  Or6pu8  were  conveyed  back  by  sea  to  Athens. 

The  victors  retired  to  Tanagra,  after  erecting  their  trophy, 
burying  their  own  dead,  and  despoiling  those  of  their  enemies. 
An  abundant  booty  of  arms  from  the  stript  warriore  long  re- 
mained to  decorate  the  temples  of  Thebes,  while  the  spoil  in 
other  ways  is  said  to  have  been  considerable.  Pagondas  also 
resolved  to  lay  siege  to  the  newly-established  fortress  at  Deliuui. 
But  before  commencing  operations — which  might  perhaps  prove 
tedious,  since  the  Athenians  could  always  reinforce  the  garrison 
by  sea — he  tried  another  means  of  attaining  the  same  object    He 

1  Thncyd.  iv.  06 ;  Athemens,  v.  p.  drcmnitance. 
215.    Diodonu  (xii.  70)  represents  that        >  Pyrilampte  is  spoken  of  m  having 

the  battle  began  with  a  combat  of  been  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  in 

cavahrv,  in  which  the  Athenians  had  the  the  retreat  by  the  Thebans  (Plutarch, 

advantage.    This  is  ouite  inconsistent  De  Genio  Socratis,  c.  11,  p.  681).     See 

with  the  narrative  of  Thucydidds.  also  Thucyd.  v.  35,  whera  aUaaion  is 

3  Diod6rus  (xii  70)  dwells  upon  this  made  to  some  prisoners. 
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despatched  to  the  Athenians  a  herald,  who,  happening  in  his 

way  to  meet  the  Athenian  herald  coming  to  ask  tiie  interohangs 

ordinary  permission  for  burial  of  the  alain,  warned  ^^Jj^ 

him  that  no  such  rs^juest  would  be  entertained  until  •Jg'®* 

the  message  of  the  Bceotian  general  had  first  been  com-  Bceotians 

municated,  and  thus  induced  him  to  come  back  to  5^2^^!^? 

the  Athenian  commanders.    The  Boeotian  herald  was  fordeaecmt- 

inff  tii9 
instructed  to  remonstrate  against  the  violation  of  holy  tmnple  of 

custom  committed  by  the  Athenians  in  seizing  and  ^^°^^f^ 

fortifying  the  temple  of  Delium ;  wherein  their  garri-  pennisHion 
J      IV  r        •  r     L^  to  bury  the 

son  was  now  dwelling,  performing  numerous  functions  slain  except 

which  religion  forbade  to  be  done  in  a  sacred  place,  and  J? 5S?ttii«° 
using  as  their  common  drink  the  water  especially  con-  DeUum. 
secrated  to  sacrificial  purposes.  The  Boeotians  therefore  solemnly 
summoned  them,  in  the  name  of  Apollo  and  the  gods  inmates 
along  with  them,  to  evacuate  the  place,  carrying  away  all  that 
belonged  to  them.  Finally,  the  herald  gave  it  to  be  understood, 
that  unless  this  summons  were  complied  with,  no  permission 
would  be  granted  to  bury  their  dead. 

Answer  was  returned  by  the  Athenian  herald,  who  now  went 
to  the  Boeotian  commanders,  to  the  following  effect : —  Answer  of 
The  Athenians  did  not  admit  that  they  had  hitherto  San'hemld 
been  guilty  of  any  wrong  in  reference  to  the  temple,   — he  de- 
and  protested  that  they  would  persist  in  respecting  it  mission^ 
for  the  future  as  much  as  possible.    Their  object  in  Jodieeo* 
taking  possession  of  it  had  been  no  evil  sentiment  the  slain, 
towards  the  holy  place,  but  the  necessity  of  avenging  the  repeated 
invasions  of  Attica  by  the  Boeotians.    Possession  of  the  territory, 
according  to  the  received  maxims  of  Greece,  always  carried  along 
with  it  possession  of  temples  therein  situated,  under  obligation  to 
fulfil  all  customary  observances  to  the  resident  god,  as  far  as 
circumstances  permitted.     It  was  upon  this  maxim  that  the 
Boeotians  had  themselves  acted  when  they  took  possession  of  their 
present  territory,  expelling  the  prior  occupants  and  appropriating 
the  temples :  it  was  upon  the  same  maxim  that  the  Athenians 
would  act  in  retaining  so  much  of  Boeotia  as  they  had  now  con- 
quered, and  in  conquering  more  of  it,  if  they  could.    Necessity 
compelled  them  to  use  the  consecrated  water — a  necessity  not 
originating  in  the  ambition  of  Athens,  but  in  prior  Boeotian 
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aggressions  upon  Attica — a  necessity  which  thej  trusted  that  the 
gods  would  pardon,  since  their  altars  were  allowed  as  a  protection 
to  the  involuntary  offender,  and  none  but  he  who  sinn^  without 
constraint  experienced  their  displeasure.  The  Boeotians  were 
guilty  of  far  greater  impiety — in  refusing  to  give  back  the  dead, 
except  upon  certain  conditions  connected  with  the  holy  ground — 
than  the  Athenians,  who  merely  refused  to  cum  the  duty  of 
sepulture  into  an  unseemly  bargain.  "  Tell  us  unconditionally 
(concluded  the  Athenian  herald)  that  we  may  bury  our  dead 
under  truce,  pursuant  to  the  maxims  of  our  forefathers.  Do  not 
tell  us  that  we  may  do  so,  on  condition  of  going  out  of  Boeotia — 
for  we  are  no  longer  in  Boeotia— we  are  in  our  own  territory,  won 
by  the  sword." 
The  Boeotian  generals  dismissed  the  herald  with  a  reply  short 
and  decisive  : — "  If  you  are  in  Boeotia,  you  may  take 
Bceotians  away  all  that  belongs  to  you,  but  only  on  condition 
5San<Uii«  ®^  goi^  ^^^  of  it  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  are  in 
the  your  own  territory,  you  can  take  your  own  resolution 

ofDelinmas  Without  asking  us."  ' 
f«^*?««J??«       ^^  t^is  debate,  curious  as  an  illustration  of  Grecian 

for  granting  ,/.,.,  ,  ,  .1 

permission     manners  and  feebngs,  there  seems  to  have  been  special 

deaZ^    ^    pleading  and  evasion  on  both  sides.    The  final  sentence 

Sie'subjSt    ^^  ^^®  Boeotians  was  good  as  a  reply  to  the  incidental 

argument  raised  by  the  Athenian  herald,  who  had 

rested  the  defence  of  Athens  in  regard  to  the  temple  of  Delium 

Remarks  on  ^^  ^^^  allegation  that  the  territory  was  Athenian,  not 

the  debate.    Boeotian— Athenian  by  conquest  and  by  the  right  of 

the  strongest — and  liad  concluded  by  affirming  the  same  thing 

about  Oropia,  the  district  to  which  the  battle-field  belonged.     It 

was  only  this  same  argument,  of  actual  superior  force,  which  the 

Boeotians  retorted,  when  they  said — "  If  the  territory  to  which 

your  application  refers  is  yours  by  right  of  conquest  (t.c.  if  you 

are  de  facto  masters  of  it  and  are  strongest  within  it) — you  can  of 

course  do  what  you  think  best  in  it :  you  need  not  ask  any  truce 

at  our  hands  ;  you  can  bury  your  dead  without  a  truce  ".*     The 

1  See  the  two  diflBcult  chapters.  It.  Neither  these  notes  nor  the  Scholiast 

98,  09,  in  Thncydidto.  seem  to  me  in  aU  parts  satisfactory, 

3  See  the  notes  of  Poppo,  Odller,  Dr.  nor  do  they  seize  the  spirit  of  the 

Arnold,  and  other  commentators  on  argument  between  the  Athenian  herald 

these  chapters.  and  the  Boeotian  officers,  which  will 
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Bceotians  knew  that  at  this  moment  the  field  of  battle  was  nnder 
guard  by  a  detachment  of  their  army,^  and  that  the  Athenians 
could  not  obtain  the  dead  bodies  without  permission.  But  8inc€ 
the  Athenian  herald  had  asserted  the  reverse  as  a  matter  of  fact^ 
we  can  hardly  wonder  that  they  resented  the  production  of  such 
an  argument ;  meeting  it  by  a  reply  suflSciently  pertinent  in  mere 
diplomatic  fencing. 

But  if  the  Athenian  herald — instead  of  raising  the  incidental 
point  of  territorial  property,  combined  with  an  incautious 
definition  of  that  which  constituted  territorial  property,  as  a 
defence  against  the  alleged  desecration  of  the  temple  of  Delium 
— had  confined  himself  to  the  main  issue,  he  would  have  put  the 
Boeotians  completely  in  the  wrong.  According  to  principles 
universally  respected  in  Greece,  the  victor,  if  solicited,  was  held 
bound  to  grant  to  the  vanquished  a  truce  for  burying  his  dead  ; 
to  grant  and  permit  it  absolutely,  without  annexing  any 
conditions.  On  this,  the  main  point  in  debate,  the  BcEotians 
sinneii  against  the  sacred  international  law  of  Greece,  when  they 
exacted  the  evacuation  of  the  temple  at  Delium  as  a  condition 
for  consenting  to  permit  the  burial  of  the  Athenian  dead.^ 
Ultimately,  after  they  had  taken  Delium,  we  shall  find  that  they 
did  grant  it  unconditionally.  We  may  doubt  whether  they  would 
have  ever  persisted  in  refusing  it,  if  the  Athenian  herald  had 
pressed  this  one  important  principle  separately  and  exclusively, 
and  if  he  had  not,  by  an  unskilful  plea  in  vindication  of  the 
right  to  occupy  and  live  at  Delium,  both  exasperated  their 
feelings,  and  furnished  them  with  a  collateral  issue  as  a  means  of 
evading  the  main  demand.' 

be  found  perfectly  con«i8teiit  as  a  piece  stories  abont  the   Thebans  refttsiiig 

of  diplomatic  interchange.  burial  to  the  bodies  of  slain  enemies, 

In    particular,    they   do  not   take  in  the  cases  of   Polyneikes  and  the 

notice  that  it  is  the  Athenian  herald  other  Six  Chiefs  against  Th6bes,  we 

who  first  raises  the  question.  What  may  almost  suspect  that  in  reality  the 

is   Athenian  territory   and    what    is  Thebans  were  more  disposed  than  other 

B«eotian?  and  that  he  defines  Athenian  Greeks  to  override  this  obligation, 

territory  to  be  that  in  which  the  force  *  Thncydid^,  in  describing  the  state 

of  Athens  is  superior.    The  retort  of  of  mind  of  the   Boeotians,  does  not 

the  ikeotians  refers  to  that  definition ;  seem  to  imply  that  they  thought  this 

not  to  the  question  of  rightful  claim  a  good  and  valid  ground,  upon  which 

to  any  terntory,  apart  from  actual  they  could  directlv  take  their  stand ; 

superiority  of  force.  but  merely  that  they  considered  it  a 

^  Thucyd.  iv.  97.  fair  diplomatic  way  of  meeting  the 

3  When  we  recollect,  in  connexion  alternative  raised    by  the  Athenian 

with   this  incident,  and  another  in  herald;  for  cvirpcir^  means  nothing 

Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  5,  24,  the  legendary  more  than  this. 
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Tq  judge  this  curious  debate  with  perfect  impartiality,  we 
ought  to  add,  in  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the  Athenians  in 
occupying  Delium,  that  for  an  enemy  to  make  special  choice  of 
a  temple,  as  a  post  to  be  fortified  and  occupied,  was  a  proceeding 
certainly  rare,  perhaps  hardly  admissible,  in  Grecian  warfare. 
Nor  does  the  vindication  offered  by  the  Athenian  herald  meet 
the  real  charge  preferred.  It  is  one  thing  for  an  enemy  of 
superior  force  to  overrun  a  country,  and  to  appropriate  everything 
within  it,  sacred  as  well  as  profane :  it  is  another  thing  for  a 
border  enemy,  not  yet  in  sufficient  force  for  conquering  the 
whole,  to  convert  a  temple  of  convenient  site  into  a  regular 
garrisoned  fortress,  and  make  it  a  base  of  operations  against  the 
neighbouring  population.  On  this  ground,  the  Boeotians  might 
reasonably  complain  of  the  seizure  of  Delium ;  though  I 
apprehend  that  no  impartial  interpreter  of  Grecian  international 
custom  would  have  thought  them  warranted  in  requiring  the 
restoration  of  the  place,  as  a  peremptory  condition  to  their 
granting  the  burial-truce  when  solicited. 

All  negotiation  being  thus  broken  off,  the  Boeotian  generals 
siege  and  pwpared  to  lay  siege  to  Delium,  aided  by  2000 
o^tareof  Corinthian  hoplites,  together  with  some  Megarians 
by  the  and  the  late  Peloponnesian  garrison  of  Nissea,  who 

^®^*'*^'  joined  after  the  news  of  the  battle.  Though  they 
sent  for  darters  and  slingers,  probably  (Etseans  and  iEtolians, 
from  the  Maliac  Gulf,  yet  their  direct  attacks  were  at  first  all 
repelled  by  the  garrison,  aided  by  an  Athenian  squadron  off  the 
coast,  in  spite  of  the  hasty  and  awkward  defences  by  which  alone 
the  fort  was  protected.  At  length  they  contrived  a  singular 
piece  of  fire-mechanism,  which  enabled  them  to  master  the  place. 
They  first  sawed  in  twain  a  thick  beam,  pierced  a  channel 
through  it  long-ways  from  end  to  end,  sheathed  most  part  of  the 
channel  with  iron,  and  then  joined  the  two  halves  accurately 
together.  From  the  farther  end  of  this  hollowed  beam  they 
suspended  by  chains  a  large  metal  pot,  full  of  pitch,  brimstone, 
and  burning  charcoal ;  lastly,  an  iron  tube,  projected  from  the 
end  of  the  interior  channel  of  the  beam,  so  as  to  come  near  to  the 

Ov5*  0t  ia^M^rro  ^ij^tv  v»«p  t^  nva-iv (\j.  901), 
Utlvmv  QkBuvamv)'  rbJI  ix  rqf  iavTm¥        The  adverb  ^rjBtr  also  marks  the 

(BocMTMv)    cvirpcirif    tlvai.  ivoKpiv-  reference  to  the  special  question,  as 

a<r9at,  ain6vTai  max  awoKafi^lv  &  airai-  laid  out  by  the  Athenian  herald. 
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pot  Such  was  the  machine,  which,  consrructed  at  some  distance, 
was  brought  on  carts  and  placed  dose  to  the  wall,  near  the 
palisading  and  the  woodtn  towers.  The  Boeotians  then  applied 
great  bellows  to  their  own  end  of  the  beam,  blowing  violently  a 
current  of  air  through  the  interior  channel,  so  as  to  raise  an  intense 
fire  in  the  cauldi'on  at  the  other  end.  The  wooden  portions  of  the 
wall  soon  catching  fire,  became  untenable  for  the  defenders,  who 
escaped  in  the  best  way  they  could,  without  attempting  further 
resistance.  Two  hundred  of  them  were  made  prisoners,  and  a  few 
slain;  but  the  greater  number  got  safely  on  shipboard.  This 
recapture  of  Delium  took  pUce  on  the  seventeenth  day  after  the 
battle,  during  all  which  interval  the  Athenians  slain  had  remained 
on  the  field  unburied.  Presently,  however,  arrived  the  Athenian 
herald  to  make  fresh  application  for  the  burial-truce,  which  was 
now  forthwith  granted,  and  granted  unconditionally.^ 

Such  vras  the  memorable  expedition  and  battle  of  Delium — a 
fatal  discouragement  to  the  feeling  of  confidence  and  «^^^f. 
hope  which  had  previously  reigned  at  Athens,  besides  and 
the  painful  immediate  loss  which  it  inflicted  on  the  ^Sa^^' 
city.      Among  the  hoplites  who  took  part  in  the  gm«dat 
vigorous  charge  and  pushing  of  shields,  the  philosopher 
Sokrat^  is  to  be  numbered.    His  bravery,  both  in  the  battle  and 
the  retreat,  was  much  extolled  by  his  Mends,  and  doubtless  with 
good  reason.    He  had  before  served  with  credit  in  the  ranks  of 
the  hoplites  at  Potidaea,  and  he  served  also  at  Amphipolis ;  his 
patience  under  hardship,  and  endurance  of  heat  and  cold,  being 
not  less  remarkable  than  his  personal  courage.    He  and  his  Mend 
Lach^  were  among  those  hoplites  who  in  the  retreat  from  Delium, 
instead  of  flinging  away  their  arms  and  taking  to  flight,  kept 
their  ranks,  their  arms,  and  their  firmness  of  countenance  ; 
insomuch  that  the  pursuing  cavalry  found  it  dangerous  to  meddle 
with  them,  and  turned  to  an  easier  prey  in  the  disarmed  fugitives. 
Alkibiadte  also  served  at  Delium  in  the  cavalry,  and  stood  by 
Sokratis  in  the  retreat     The  latter  was  thus  exposing  his  life  at 
Delium  nearly  at  the  same  time  when  Anstophan^  was  exposing 
him  to  derision  in  the  comedy  of  the  "Clouds,''  as  a  dreamer  alike 
morally  worthless  and  physically  incapable.* 

1  Tbneyd.  fr.  100, 101.  Lachte.  p.  181;  Charmidte,  p.  168;  Apo- 

a  See  I1ato(87mpodoii.  c.  80,  p.  221 ;    log.  SoknttU,  p.  28) :  Stmbo,  iz.  p.  408. 
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Severe  as  the  blow  waa  which   the  Athenians  suffered   at 

^^  Delium,  iheir  disasters  in  Thrace  about  the  same 

Brasidas       time,  or  towards  the  close  of  the  same  summer  and 

"nii^Sjy  to    ftutiimn,  were  yet  more  calamitous.    I  have  already 

ThTOM  and  mentioned  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  pre- 
Macedonia.  * 

paration  of  a  Lacedsemonian  force  intended  to  act 

against  the  Athenians  in  TLrace,  under  Brasidas,  in  concert 
with  the  Chalkidians,  revolted  subjects  of  Athens,  and  with 
Perdikkas  of  Macedon.  Having  frustrated  the  Athenian  designs 
against  Megara  (as  described  above)/  Brasidas  completed  the 
levy  of  his  division — 1700  hoplites,  puily  Helots,  partly  Dorian 
Peloponnesians — and  conducted  them,  towards  the  close  of  the 
summer,  to  the  Lacedaemonian  colony  of  Herakleia,  in  the 
Trachinian  territory  near  the  Maliac  Gulf. 

To  reach  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
pass  through  Thessaly,  which  was  no  easy  task  ;  for  the  war  had 
now  lasted  so  long  that  every  state  in  Greece  had  become 
mistrustful  of  the  transit  of  armed  foreigners.  Moreover,  the 
mass  of  the  Thessalian  population  were  decidedly  friendly  to 
Athens,  and  Brasidas  had  no  sufficient  means  to  force  a  passage  ; 
while,  should  he  wait  to  apply  for  formal  permission,  there  was 
much  doubt  whether  it  would  be  granted,  and  perfect  certainty 
of  such  delay  and  publicity  as  would  put  the  Athenians  on  their 
guard.  But  though  such  was  the  temper  of  the  Thessalian 
people,  yet  the  Thessalian  governments,  all  oligarchical,  sympa- 
thized with  Lacedsemdn.  The  federal  authority  or  power  of  the 
tagus,  which  bound  together  the  separate  cities,  was  generally 
very  weak.  What  was  of  still  greater  importance,  the  Mace- 
donian Perdikkas,  as  well  as  the  Chalkidians,  had  in  every 
city  powerful  guests  and  partisans,  whom  they  prevailed 
upon  to  exert  themselves  actively  in  forwarding  the  passage 
of  the  army.* 

Platarch,  AUdblad^s,  c.  7.    We  find        The  eoeptidim  of  Atheiueiia  (t.  p. 

it  mentioned  among  the  stoiiet  told  216)  about    the    militarv    terrioe  of 

aboat  SocratSs  in  the  retreat  from  Socratte  is  not  to  be  defended,  bat  it 

Deliom,  that  hia  life  was  presenred  by  may  probably  be  explained  or  the 

the  inspiration  of  his  familiar  dsunon  exaggerations  and  falsehoods  which  he 

or  genius,  which  instructed  him  on  had  read,  ascribing  to  the  philoeopher 

one  doubtful  occasion  which  of  two  superhuman  gallantry, 
roads  was  the  safe  one  to  take  (Oioero,        ,  ^^  „k«.^  .^^  <mm_mm 
de  DiTinat.  I  6A ;  Plutarch,  de  Genio       ^  ^^  *^^®»  PP-  »*-•«• 
Sokratis,  c  11,  p.  681).  3  Thncyd.  It.  78. 
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To  these  men  Brasidas  sent  a  message  at  PharsaltM,  as  soon  as 
he  reached  Herakleia.  Nikonidas  of  Larissa,  ^vith  ^^  i^^ 
other  Thessalian  friends  of  Perdikkas,  assembling  at  *j£*(^|^ 
Melitsea  in  Achaia  Phthidtis,  undertook  to  escort  him  he  gets 
through  Thessaly.  By  their  countenance  and  support,  ^jJSJS'y. 
combined  with  his  own  boldness,  dexterity,  and  rapid 
movements,  he  was  enabled  to  accomplish  the  seemingly  impos- 
sible enterprise  of  running  through  the  country,  not  only  without 
the  consent,  but  against  the  feeling  of  its  inhabitants— simply  by 
such  celerity  as  to  forestall  opposition.  After  tmversing  Achaia 
Phthiotis,  a  territory  dependent  on  the  Thessalians,  Brasidas 
began  his  march  from  Melitaa  through  Thessaly  itself,  along 
with  his  powerful  native  guides.  Notwithstanding  all  possible 
secrecy  and  celerity,  his  march  became  so  far  divulged,  that  a 
body  of  volunteers  from  the  neighbourhood,  offended  at  the 
proceeding  and  unfriendly  to  Nikonidas,  assembled  to  oppose  his 
progress  down  the  valley  of  the  river  Enipeus.  Reproaching 
him  with  wrongful  violation  of  an  independent  territory,  by  the 
introduction  of  armed  forces  without  permission  from  the  general 
government,  they  forbade  him  io  proceed  farther.  His  only 
chance  of  making  progress  lay  in  disarming  their  opposition  by 
fair  words.  His  guides  excused  themselves  by  saying  that  the 
suddenness  of  his  arrival  had  imposed  upon  them  as  his  guests 
the  obligation  of  conducting  him  through,  without  waiting  to  ask 
for  formal  permission :  to  offend  their  countrymen,  however,  was 
the  furthest  thing  from  their  thoughts— and  they  would  renounce 
the  enterprise  if  the  persons  now  assembled  pereisted  in  their 
requisition.  The  same  conciliatory  tone  was  adopted  by 
Brasidas  himself.  "  He  protested  his  strong  feeling  of  respect 
and  friendship  for  Thessaly  and  its  inhabitants :  his  *anns  were 
directed  against  the  Athenians,  not  against  them  :  nor  was  he 
aware  of  any  unfriendly  relation  subsisting  between  the  Thes- 
salians and  Lacedaemonians,  such  as  to  exclude  either  of  them 
from  the  territory  of  the  other.  Against  the  prohibition  of  the 
parties  now  before  them,  he  could  not  possibly  march  forward, 
nor  would  he  think  of  attempting  it ;  but  he  put  it  to  their  good 
feeling  whether  they  ought  to  prohibit  him."  Such  conciliatory 
language  was  successful  in  softening  the  opponents  and  inducing 
them  to  disperse.     But  so  afraid  were  his  guides  of  renewed 
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oppofiition  iA  other  parts,  that  they  hurried  him  forward  still 

more  rapidly,!  and  he  "  passed  through  the  country  at  a  running 

pace  without  halting".    Leaving  Melitsea  in  the  morning,  he 

reached  Pharsalus  on  the  same  night,  encamping  on  the  river 

Apidanus :  thence  he  proceeded  on  the  next  day  to  Phakium, 

and  on  the  day  afterwards  into  Perrhaebia* — a  territory  adjoining 

to  and  dependent  on  Thessaly,  under  the  mountain  range  of 

Olympus.    Here  he  was  in  safely,  so  that  his  Thessalian  guides 

left  him  ;  while  the  Perrhsebiaus  conducted  him  over  the  pass  of 

Olympus  (the  same  over  which  the  army  of  Xerxes  had  marched), 

to  Dium  in  Macedonia,  in  the  territory  of  Perdikkas,  on  the 

northern  edge  of  the  mountain.  =» 

Tlie  Athenians  were  soon  apprised  of  this  stolen  passage,  so 

Relations      ably  and  rapidly  executed,  in  a  manner  which  few 

limsSw       other    Greeks,  certainly    no   other    Lacedaemonian, 

and  Per*  Ilk-   would  have  conceived  to  be  possible.    Aware  of  the 

ciaTe^tSS*     new  enemy  thus  brought  within  reach  of  their  pos- 

*"i;*"Sf*  sessions  in  Thrace,  they  transmitted  orders  thither 
commona-  .   .,  ,  ,  .11, 

tion  with       for  Greater  vicilance,  and  at  the  same  time  declared 

ArrtiiKmntt  o  * 

— Perdikkas  open  war  against  Perdikkas ;  *  but  unfortunately 
is  offended,  without  sending  anv  efficient  force,  at  a  moment  when 
timely  defensive  intervention  was  imperiously  required. 

Perdikkas  immediately  invited  Brasidas  to  join  him  in  the 
attack  of  Arrhibseus,  prince  of  the  Macedonians  called  Lynkestse, 
or  of  Lynkus  ;  a  summons  which  the  Spartan  could  not  decline, 
bince  Perdikkas  provided  half  of  the  pay  and  maintenance  of  the 
army,  but  which  he  obeyed  with  reluctance,  anxious  as  he  was 
to  commence  operations  against  the  allies  of  Athens.  Such 
reluctance  was  still  further  strengthened  by  envoys  from  the 

1  Thacyd.  iT.  78.     6  Si,  KtKtvovrmy  inf  with  the  op^sing  band  of  Th«s- 

ntw  AymyifVf  npiv  ri  vkiov  (vrrrjvai  rh  salians.     Otherwise  it  would  seem  that 

ic«*Auow,  cxwpci  ovSkv  imaxitv  iftouAf.  the  space  between  Melitiea  and  Phar- 

*  The  ffeoffraphy  of  Thessaly  is  not  salus  would  not  be  a  great  distance  to 

safficiently  known    to  enable  us  to  get  over  in  an  entire  day's  march, 

▼erify  these  positions  with  exactness,  considering  that  the  pace  was  as  rapid 

lliat    which    Thucydidte    calls    the  as  the  troops  could  sustain.   The  much 

Apidanus  is  the  river  formed  bv  the  neater  distance,  between  Larissa  and 

junction  of  the  Apidanus  and  Enipeus.  Melitiea,  was  traversed  in  one  night 

See  Kiepert's  map  of  ancient  Thessaly  by  Philip,  king  of  Macedon  (the  son  of 

—Colonel  Leake,  Travels  in  Northern  Demetrius).   i»ith  an  army  carrying 

Greece,  ch.  xlii.  voL  iv.  p.  470 ;  and  ladders  and  other  aids  for  attacking  a 

Dr.  Arnold's  note  on  this  chapter  of  town,  Ac  (Polyb.  v.  97). 

Thucydidte.  SThucvd  iv  78. 

We  must  suppose  that  Brasldaa  was  *  '^^^^'  *^*  ^ 

detained  a  considerable  time  in  parley-  *  Thucyd.  iv.  82. 
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Chalkidians  of  Thrace,  who,  as  zealous  enemies  of  Athens,  joined 
him  forthwith,  but  discouraged  any  vigorous  efforts  to  relieve 
Perdikkas  from  embarrassing  enemies  in  the  interior,  in  order 
that  the  latter  might  be  under  more  pressing  motives  to  conciliate 
and  assist  them.  Accordingly  Brasidas,  though  he  joined 
Perdikkas  and  marched  along  with  the  Macedonian  army  towards 
the  territory  of  the  Lynkestse,  was  not  only  averse  to  active 
military  operations,  but  even  entertained  with  favour  propositions 
from  Arrhibeeus,  wherein  the  latter  expressed  his  wish  to 
become  the  ally  of  Lacedsemdn,  and  offered  to  refer  aU  his 
differences  with  Perdikkas  to  the  arbitration  of  the  Spartan 
general  himself.  Communicating  these  propositions  to  Perdikkas, 
Brasidas  invited  him  to  listen  to  an  equitable  compromise, 
admitting  Arrhibttus  into  the  alliance  of  Lacedssmdn.  But 
Perdikkas  indignantly  refused  :  *'he  had  not  called  in  Brasidas 
as  a  judge  to  decide  disputes  between  him  and  his  enemies,  but 
as  an  auxiliary  to  put  them  down  wherever  he  might  point  them 
oat ;  and  he  protested  against  the  iniquity  of  Brasidas  in  entering 
into  terms  with  Arrhibseus,  while  the  Lacedaemonian  army  was 
half  paid  and  maintained  by  him  "  (Perdikkas).*  Notwithstand- 
ing such  remonstrance,  and  even  a  hostile  protest,  Brasidas 
persisted  in  his  intended  conference  with  ArrhibsBUs,  and  was  so 
far  satisfied  with  the  propositions  made,  that  he  withdrew  his 
troops  without  marching  over  the  pass  into  Lynkus.  Too  feeble 
to  act  alone,  Perdikkas  loudly  complained.  He  even  contracted 
his  allowance  for  the  future,  so  as  to  provide  for  only  one-third 
of  the  army  of  Brasidas  instead  of  one-half. 

To  this  inconvenience,  however,  Brasidas  submitted,  in  haste 
to  begin  his  march  into  Chalkidike,  and  his  opera-  Brasidati 
tions  jointly  with  the  Chalkidians,  for  seducing  or  J^^* 
subduing  the  subject-allies  of   Athens.      His   first  Xkauthus. 
operation  was  against  Akanthus,  on  the  isthmus  of  parties  in 
the  peninsula  of  Athos,  the  territory  of  which  he  ^to'^- 
invaded  a  little  before  the  vintage — ^probably  about  the  middle 
of  September,  when  the  grapes  were  ripe,  but  still  out,  and  the 
whole  crop  of  course  exposed  to  niin  at  the  hands  of  an  enemy 
superior  in  force.    So  important  was  it  to  Brasidas  to  have 
escaped  the  necessity  of  wasting  another  month  in  conquering 

1  Tbucyd.  It.  88. 
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the  Lynkestw.  There  was  within  the  town  of  Akanthue  a  party 
in  concert  with  the  Chalkidians,  anxious  to  admit  him  and  to 
revolt  openly  from  Athens.  But  the  mass  of  the  citizens  were 
averse  to  this  step.  It  was  only  by  dwelling  on  the  terrible  loss 
from  exposure  of  the  crop  without,  that  the  anti- Athenian  party 
could  persuade  them  even  to  grant  the  request  of  Brasidas  to  be 
a<lmitted  singly  ^ — so  as  to  explain  his  purposes  formally  before 
the  public  assembly,  which  would  take  its  own  decision  after- 
wards. "For  a  Lacedaemonian  (says  Thucydidls)  he  was  no 
mean  speaker."  If  he  is  to  have  credit  for  that  which  we  find 
written  in  Thucydid^s,  such  an  epithet  would  be  less  than  his 
desert  Doubtless  however  the  substance  of  the  speech  is 
genuine  ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  Grecian  history 
— partly  as  a  manifesto  of  professed  Lacedaemonian  policy — 
partly  because  it  had  a  great  practical  effect  in  determining,  on 
an  occasion  of  paramount  importance,  a  multitude  which,  though 
unfavourably  inclined  to  him,  was  not  beyond  the  reach  of 
argument.  I  give  the  chief  points  of  the  speech,  without  binding 
myself  to  the  words. 

"Myself  and  my  soldiers  have  been  sent,  Akanthians,  to 

realize  the  purpose  which  we  proclaimed  on  beginning 

admitted       the  war — that  we  took  arms  to  liberate  Greece  from 

Fnto^th^^*      the  Athenians.     Let  no  man  blame  us  for  having 

*^^°.^.,  been  long  in  coming,  or  for  the  mistake  which  we 
explain  his  ,  ^  ,  ^'.  .  ,  i       i  a 

views—         made  at  the  outset  in  supposing  that  we  should 

b^forethe      quickly    put   down    the    Athenians    by    operations 

AkantWan     against  Attica,  without  exposing  you  to  any  risk. 

****"*  ^'      Enough  that  we  are  now  here  on  the  first  opportunity, 

resolved  to  put  them  down  if  you  will  lend  us  your  aid.    To  find 

myself  shut  out  of  your  town — nay,  to  find  that  I  am  not  heartily 

welcomed — astonishes  me.    We  Laceilsemonians  undertook  this 

long  and  perilous  march  in  the  belief  that  we  were  coming  to 

friends  eagerly  expecting  us.    It  would  indeed  be  monstrous  if 

you  should  now  disappoint  us,  and  stand  out  against  your  own 

freedom  as  well  as  against  that  of  other  Greeks.    Your  example, 

1  Thucyd.  It.  84.  ot  ii  »€pl  tov  6iot  iri  «^«  orrov,  irenr#€i»  rh 
Scx<0'^a(  avrbi'  xar*  dXXijAovf  nK-fiBos  virb  rou  BpaaiJov  B4(aa0ai  t« 
ia-Taaiaiov,  oi  t«  tt-tra  rStv  XaA*    aitrht^  n6vov  itai  cucovtrovrcf  fiovXtvaaO' 

fio^'  ofiMt  6i,  dia  rov  jcdpirov  rh 
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Standing  high  as  you  do  both  for  prudence  and  power,  will 
iatally  keep  back  other  Greeks.  It  will  make  them  suspect  that 
I  am  wanting  either  in  power  to  protect  them  against  Athens,  or 
in  honest  purpose.  Now,  in  regard  to  power,  my  own  present 
army  was  one  which  the  Athenians,  though  superior  in  number, 
were  afraid  to  fight  near  Nisaea ;  nor  are  they  at  all  likely  to 
send  an  equal  force  hither  against  me  by  sea.  And  in  regard  to 
my  purpose,  it  is  not  one  of  mischief,  but  of  liberation— the 
Lacedesmonian  authorities  having  pledged  themselves  to  me  by 
the  most  solemn  oaths  that  every  city  which  joins  me  shall 
retain  its  autonomy.  Tou  have  therefore  the  best  assurance 
both  as  to  my  purposes  and  as  to  my  power;  you  need  not 
apprehend  that  I  am  come  with  (actious  designs,  to  serve  the 
views  of  any  particular  men  among  you,  and  to  remodel  your 
established  constitution  to  the  disadvantage  either  of  the  Many 
or  the  Few.  That  would  be  worse  than  foreign  subjugation ; 
and  by  such  dealing  we  Lacedaemonians  should  be  taking 
trouble  to  earn  hatred  instead  of  gratitude.  We  should  play  the 
part  of  unworthy  traitors,  worse  even  than  that  high-handed  op- 
pression of  which  we  accuse  the  Athenians :  we  should  at  once 
violate  our  oaths,  and  sin  against  our  strongest  political  interests. 
Perhaps  you  may  say  that  though  you  wish  me  well,  you  desire 
for  your  parts  to  be  let  alone,  and  to  stand  aloof  from  a 
dangerous  struggle.  You  will  tell  me  to  carry  my  propositions 
elsewhere,  to  those  who  can  safely  embrace  them,  but  not  to 
thrust  my  alliance  upon  any  pe<>ple  against  their  own  wilL  If 
this  should  be  your  language,  I  shall  first  call  your  local  gods  and 
heroes  to  witness  that  I  have  come  to  you  with  a  mission  of  good, 
and  have  employed  persuasion  in  vain ;  I  shall  then  proceed  to 
ravage  your  territory  and  extort  your  consent,  thinking  myself 
justly  entitled  to  do  so,  on  two  grounds.  First,  that  the  Lace- 
daemonians may  not  sustain  actual  damage  from  these  good  wishes 
which  you  profess  towards  me  without  actually  joining— damage 
in  the  ^ape  of  that  tribute  which  you  annually  send  to  Athens. 
Next,  that  the  Greeks  generally  may  not  be  prevented  bv  you 
from  becoming  fr^.  It  is  only  on  the  ground  ol  common  good 
that  we  Lacedaemonians  can  justify  ourselves  for  liberating  any 
city  against  its  own  wilL  But  as  we  are  conscious  of  desiring 
only  extinction  of  the  empire  of  others,  not  acquisition  of  empire 
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for  ouTselyes,  we  should  fail  in  our  duty  if  we  suffered  you  to 

obstruct  that  liberation  which  we  are  now  carrying   to  alL 

Consider  well  my  words  then :  take  to  yourselyes  the  glory  of 

beginning  the  sera  of  emancipation  for  Greece— save  your  own 

properties  from  damage — and  attach  an  ever-honourable  name  to 

^e  community  of  Akanthus.*^ 

Nothing   could   be  more  plausible   or  judicious,  than  this 

Debate         language  of  Brasidas  to  the  Akanthians,  nor  had 

Akufthian     ^^^  ^^^  means  of  detecting  the  falsity  of  the  assertion 

as^mbiy,      (which  he  afterwards  repeated  in  other  places  besides},^ 

of  the  that  he  had  braved  the  forces  of  Athens  at  Kissea  with 

J^^^^y       the  same  army  as  that  now  on  the  outside  of  the  walla. 

seereUT  to     Perhaps  the  simplicity  of  his  speech  and  manner  may 

admit  him,  if       i     ^   I        li.  4.    i.-  a 

after  much    even  have  lent  strength  to  his  assurances.    As  soon  as 

opporition.     jjg  Yi^  retired,  the  subject  was  largely  discussed  in 

the  assembly,  with    much    difference    of   opinion  among   the 

speakers,  and  perfect  freedom  on  both  sides ;  and  the  decision, 

not  called  for  until  after  a  long  debate,  was  determined  partly  by 

the  fair  promises  of  Brasidas,  partly  by  the  certain  loss  whidii 

the  ruin  of  the  vine-crop  would  entail.    The  votes  of  the  citizens 

present  being  taken  secretly,  a  majority  resolved  to  accede  to  the 

propositions  of  Brasidas  and  revolt  from  Athens.'    Exacting  the 

renewal  of  his  pledge  and  that  of  the  Lacedaemonian  authorities, 

for  the  preservation  of  full  autonomy  to  every  city  which  should 

join  him,  they  received  his  army  into  the  town.    The  neighbouring 

city  of  Stageirus  (a  colony  of  Andros,  as  Akanthus  also  was)  soon 

followed  the  example.^ 

There  are  few  acts  in  history  wherein  Grecian  political  reason 

Beflectioiui    ^^^  morality  appear  to  greater  advantage  than  in  this 

upon  this      proceeding  of  the  Akanthians.    The  habit  of  fair,  free, 

f!!!^i  and  pacific  discussion — the  established  respect  to  the 

E^ito^f       ^^^  ^^  ^^  minority — the  care  to  protect  individual 

theAkan-      independence  of  judgment  by  secret  suffrage — ^the 

^'  delibei-ate  estimate  of  reasons  on  both  sides  by  each 

individual  citizen — all  these  main  laws  and  conditions  of  healthy 

1  Thucyd.  ir.  86,  86,  87.  K^v4i<*^  6ta}Jni^t,adfitvoit  Std  t«  rh  «frtty«rya 

« Thucyd.  iv.  108.  ^-^^    iyt^aay   oi   irAttow*   i*i«rTa««« 

8  Thucyd.  iv.  88.     oi  6i  'Akoi^ioi,  'A^votwv. 
iroXAwK  Acx^^vTwi'  wpdrtpov  iv  aM<K>Ttpa,         *  Thucyd.  it.  88 ;  Dioddr.  xit  «7. 
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political  action  appear  as  a  part  of  the  confirmed  character  of  the 

Akanthians.    We  shall  not  find  Brasidas  entering  other  towns 

in  a  way  fio  creditable  or  so  harmonious. 

But  there  is  another  inference  which  the  scene  just  described 

irresistibly  suggests.      It  affords  the  clearest  proof  £Tid«ioe 

that  the  Akanthians  had  little  to  complain  of  as  p,!^!^^dtog 

subject-allies  of  Athens,  and  that  they  would  have  J^**{Jj|^* 

continued  in  that  capacity,  if  left  to  their  own  choice  dtixeiu 

without  the  fear  of  biving  their  crop  destroyed.    Such  ASenL?* 

is  the  pronounced  feeling  of  the  mass  of  the  citizens :   •M*^)  <Ud 

^  1        -1     .  ,  -1     . 1    -I    not  bate 

the  party  who  desire  otherwise  are  m  a  decided  Athens,  and 

minority.  It  is  only  the  combined  effect,  of  severe  J^rioSJto 
impending  loss  and  of  tempting  assurances  held  out  rerolt 
by  the  worthiest  representative  whom  Sparta  ever  sent  out, 
which  induces  them  to  revolt  from  Athens.  Nor  even  then  is 
the  resolution  taken  without  long  opposition,  and  a  large 
dissentient  minority,  in  a  case  where  secret  suffrage  ensured 
free  and  genuine  expression  of  preference  from  every  individual 
Now  it  is  impossible  that  the  scene  in  Akanthus  at  this  critical 
moment  could  have  been  of  such  a  character,  had  the  empire  of 
Athens  been  practically  odious  and  burdensome  to  the  subject- 
allies,  as  it  is  commonly  depicted.  Had  such  been  the  fact — 
had  the  Akanthians  felt  that  the  imperial  ascendency  of  Athens 
oppressed  them  with  hardship  or  humiliation  from  which  their 
neighbours,  the  revolted  Clialkidians  in  Olyuthus  and  elsewhere, 
were  exempt — they  would  have  hailed  the  advent  of  Brasidas 
with  that  cordiality  which  he  himself  expected  and  was  surprised 
not  to  find.  The  sense  of  present  grievance,  always  acute  and 
often  excessive,  would  have  stood  out  as  their  prominent  impulse. 
They  would  have  needed  neither  intimidation  nor  cajolery  to 
induce  them  to  throw  open  their  gates  to  the  liberator,  who,  in 
his  speech  within  the  town,  finds  no  actual  suffering  to  appeal 
to,  but  is  obliged  to  gain  over  an  audience,  evidently  unwilling, 
by  alternate  threats  and  promises. 

As  in  Akanthus,  so  in  most  of  the  other  Thracian  subjects  of 
Athens,  the  bulk  of  the  citizens,  though  strongly  solicited  by 
the  Chalkidians,  manifest  no  spontaneous  disposition  to  revolt 
from  Athens.  We  shall  find  the  party  who  introduce  Brasidas 
to  be  a  conspiring  minority,  who  not  only  do  not  consult  the 
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mcgoritj  beforehand,  but  act  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no 
free  option  to  the  majority  afterwards,  whether  they  will  ratify 
or  reject,  bringing  in  a  foreign  force  to  overawe  them  and 
compromise  them  without  their  own  consent  in  hostility  against 
Athens.  Now  that  which  makes  the  events  of  Akanthus  so 
important  as  an  evidence  is,  that  the  majority  is  not  thus 
entrapped  and  compressed,  but  pronounces  its  judgment  &eely 
after  ample  discussion.  The  grounds  of  that  judgment  are 
clearly  set  forth  to  us,  so  as  to  show  that  hatred  of  Athens,  if 
even  it  exists  at  all,  is  in  no  way  a  strong  or  determining  feeling. 
Had  there  existed  any  such  strong  feeling  among  the  subject-allies 
of  Athens  in  the  Chalkidic  peninsula,  there  was  no  Athenian 
force  now  present  to  hinder  them  all  from  opening  their  gates  to 
the  liberator  Brasidas  by  spontaneous  majorities  ;  as  he  himself, 
encouraged  by  the  sanguine  promises  of  the  Cbalkidiaus,  evidently 
expected  that  they  would  do.  But  nothing  of  this  kind 
happened.  '' 

That  which  I  before  remarked  in  recounting  the  revolt  of 
Mityle^^  a  privileged  ally  of  Athens,  is  now  confirmed  in  the 
revolt  of  Akanthus,  a  tributary  and  subject-ally.  The  circum- 
stances of  both  prove  that  imperial  Athens  neither  inspired 
hatred  nor  occasioned  painful  grievance  to  the  population  of  her 
subject-cities  generally.  The  movements  against  her  arose  from 
party-minorities,  of  the  same  character  as  that  Plataean  party 
which  introduced  the  Thelxm  assailants  into  Plataea  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  There  are  of  course 
differences  of  sentiment  between  one  town  and  another ;  but  the 
conduct  of  the  towns  generally  demonstrates  that  the  Athenian 
empire  was  not  felt  by  them  to  be  such  a  scheme  of  plunder  and 
oppression  as  Mr.  Mitford  and  othera  would  have  us  believe. 
It  is  indeed  true  that  Athens  managed  her  empire  with  reference 
to  her  own  feelings  and  interest,  and  that  her  huld  \vas  rather  upon 
the  prudence  than  upon  the  affection  of  their  allies  ;  except  in  so 
far  as  those  among  them  who  were  democratically  governed 
sympathized  with  her  democracy.  It  is  also  true  that  restrictions 
in  any  form  on  the  autonomy  of  each  separate  city  were  offensive 
to  the  political  instincts  of  the  Greeks :  moreover  Athens  took 
less  and  less  pains  to  disguise  or  soften  the  real  character  of  her 
empire,  as  one  resting  simply  on  established  fact  and  superior 
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force.  But  this  is  a  different  thing  from  the  endurance  of 
practical  hardship  and  oppression,  which,  had  it  been  real,  would 
have  inspired  strong  positive  hatred  among  the  subject-allies : 
such  Brasidas  expected  to  find  uniyersal  in  Thrace,  but  did  not 
really  find,  in  spite  of  the  easy  opening  which  his  presence 
afforded. 

The  acquisition  of  Akanthus  and  Stageirus  enabled  Brasidas 
in  no  very  long  time  to  extend  his  conquests ;  to  enter 
Argilus—and  from  thence  to  make  the  capital  acquisi-   estabiishei 
tionofAmphipolis.  ^^^^ 

Argilus  was  situated  between  Stageirus  and  the  Argiios.  He 
river  Strymdn,  along  the  western  bank  of  which  p^  for  the 
river  its  territory  extended.  Along  the  eastern  bank  2!^hipoiL. 
of  the  same  river,— south  of  the  lake  which  it  forms 
under  the  name  of  Eerkinitis,  and  north  of  the  town  of  Eion  at 
its  mouth, — was  situated  the  town  and  territory  of  Amphipolis, 
communicating  with  the  lands  of  Argilus  by  the  important 
bridge  there  situated.  The  Argilians  were  colonists  from  Andros, 
like  Akanthus  and  Stageirus.  The  adhesion  of  those  two  cities 
to  Brasidas  gave  him  opportunity  to  cultivate  intelligences  in 
Argilus,  wherein  there  had  existed  a  standing  discontent  against 
Athens,  ever  since  the  foundation  of  the  neighbouring  city  of 
Amphipolis.^  The  latter  city  had  been  established  by  the 
Athenian  Agnon,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  body  of  colonists,  on 
a  spot  belonging  to  the  Edonian  Thracians  called  Ennea  Hodoi 
or  Nine  Ways,  about  five  years  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the 
war  (ao.  437) ;  after  two  previous  attempts  to  colonize  it — one 
by  Histifleus  and  Aristagoras  at  the  period  of  the  Ionic  revolt, 
and  a  second  by  the  Athenians  about  465  B.a — both  of  which 
lamentably  failed.  So  valuable  however  was  the  site,  from  its 
vicinity  to  the  gold  and  silver  mines  near  Mount  Pangseus  and 
to  large  forests  of  ship-timber,  as  well  as  for  command  of  the 
Strymdn,  and  for  commerce  with  the  interior  of  Thrace  and 
Macedonia,  that  the  Athenians  had  sent  a  second  expedition 
under  Agnon,  who  founded  the  city  and  gave  it  the  name  of 
Amphipolis.  The  resident  settlers  there,  however,  were  only  in 
small  proportion  Athenian  citizens;  the  rest  of  mixed  origin, 

lThliejd.iT.  108.    fMlAior*  M  ot 'Af-    «ot«  rote  'A^votoit  orrcf  vaoirrot  icoi 
Vt\t•^  hffk  t»  «]po90i«ovrr«c  ««l  mti    imfiov^^vomtt  ry  x^'P^  (Amphipolis). 

5—21 
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some  of  them  Argilian— a  considerable  number  Chalkidians. 
The  Athenian  general  Enklls  was  governor  in  the  town,  though 
seemingly  with  no  paid  force  under  his  command.  His  colleague 
Thucydid^  the  historian  was  in  command  of  a  small  fleet  on  the 
coast. 

Among  these  mixed  inhabitants  a  conspiracy  was  organized  to 
betray  the  town  to  Brasidas.  The  inhabitants  of  Argilus  as  well 
as  the  Chalkidians  each  tampered  with  those  of  the  same  race 
who  resided  in  Amphipolis ;  while  the  influence  of  Perdikkas, 
not  inconsiderable  in  consequence  of  the  commerce  of  the  place 
with  Macedonia,  was  also  employed  to  increase  the  number  of 
partisans.  Of  all  the  instigators,  however,  the  most  strenuous  as 
well  as  the  most  useful  were  the  inhabitants  of  Argilus.  Amphi- 
polis, together  with  the  Athenians  as  its  founders,  had  been  odious 
to  them  from  its  commencement.  Its  foundation  had  doubtless 
abridged  their  commerce  and  importance  as  masters  of  the  lower 
course  of  the  StrymOn.  They  had  been  long  laying  snares  against 
the  city,  and  the  arrival  of  firasidas  now  presented  to  them  an 
unexpected  chance  of  success.  It  was  they  who  encouraged  him 
to  attempt  the  surprise,  deferring  proclamation  of  their  own  de- 
fection from  Athens  until  they  could  make  it  subservient  to  his 
conquest  of  Amphipolis. 

Starting  with  his  army  from  AmS  in  the  Chalkidic  peninsula, 
B.C.  424.  Brasidas  arrived  in  the  afternoon  at  Aulon  and  Bro- 
J^h  of  miskus,  near  the  channel  whereby  the  lake  Bolb^  is 
Som  iSrid  connected  with  the  sea.  From  hence,  after  his  men 
through  '  had  supped,  he  began  his  night-march  to  Amphipolis, 
theriw***  0^  ^  cold  and  snowy  night  of  November  or  the  begin- 
^^j^^»  J.  ning  of  December.  He  reached  Argilus  in  the  middle 
polls.  of  the  night,  where  the  leaders  at  once  admitted  him, 

proclaiming  their  revolt  from  Athens.  With  their  aid  and 
guidance,  he  then  hastened  forward  without  delay  to  the  bridge 
across  the  Strymdn,  which  he  reached  before  break  of  day.*  It 
was  guarded  only  by  a  feeble  piquet — the  town  of  Amphipolis 
itself  being  situated  on  the  hill  at  some  little  distance  higher  up 

iThac7d.iT.lO8.  KaWtfTno-arr^roTpa-  ing ;  whersM  the  fact  that  Btaddaa 

rhv  irpb  tw  ivi  r^y  y^vpov  rov  iroTafMv.  got  over  the  river  before  daylight  is 

Bekker'8  reading  of  w(^  Im  appean  one  both  new  and  material ;  it  is  not 

to  me  preferable  to  irp6w.    The  latter  necessarily  implied  in   the  previoos 

word  really  adds  nothing  to  the  mean*  words  iKtivji  np  wktL 
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the  river  ;^  so  that  Braeidas,  preceded  by  the  Argilian  conspirators, 
surprised  and  overpowered  the  guard  without  difficulty.  Thus 
master  of  this  important  communication,  he  crossed  with  his 
army  forthwith  into  the  territory  of  Amphipolis,  where  his 
arrival  spread  the  utmost  dismay  and  terror.  The  governor 
Euklls,  the  magistrates,  and  the  citizens  were  all  found  wholly 
unprepared :  the  lands  belonging  to  the  dty  were  occupied  by 
residents  with  their  families  and  property  around  them,  calculat- 
ing upon  undisturbed  security,  as  if  there  had  been  no  enemy 
within  reach.  Such  of  these  as  were  close  to  the  city  succeeded 
in  running  thither  with  their  families,  though  leaving  their 
property  exposed  ;  but  the  more  distant  became  in  person  as  well 
as  in  property  at  the  mercy  of  the  invader.  Even  within  the 
town,  filled  with  the  friends  and  relatives  of  these  victims  without, 
indescribable  confusion  reigned,  of  which  the  conspirators  within 
tried  to  avail  themselves  in  order  to  get  the  gates  thrown  open. 
And  so  complete  was  the  disorganization,  that  if  Brasidas  had 
marched  up  without  delay  to  the  gates  and  assaulted  the  town, 
many  persons  supposed  that  he  would  have  carried  it  at  once. 
Such  a  risk  however  was  too  great  even  for  his  boldness — the 
rather  as  repulse  would  have  been  probably  his  ruin.  Moreover, 
confiding  in  the  assurances  of  the  conspirators  that  the  gat^ 
would  be  thrown  open,  he  thought  it  safer  to  seize  as  many 
persons  as  he  could  from  the  out-citizens,  as  a  means  of  working 
upon  the  sentiments  of  those  within  the  walls.  Lastly,  this 
process  of  seizure  and  plunder,  being  probably  more  to  the  taste 
of  his  own  soldiers,  could  not  well  be  hindered. 

But  he  waited  in  vain  for  the  opening  of  the  gates.  The  con- 
spirators in  the  city,  in  spite  of  the  complete  success  of  their 
surprise  and  the  universal  dismay  around  them,  found  themselves 

1  Tfaacyd.   It.    108.      dir^x<^  ^^    ^  sideling  rnt  6iaBdattn  as  governed  by 

96Aia-tuL  rrXtop   ri)f   £ia^a<r(«if ,   xal   ov  dircxti  and  not  by  irAcov — "  the  city  ia 

KoB^lro  Ttlxri  ma^wtp  rvy,  ^vkcus^  6*  rt$  at  some  distance  from  the  crossins:" : 

/Spovcta  KmBturriJKu,  Ac.  and  the  objection  which  Poppo  makes 

Dr.  Arnold,  with  Dobree,  Poppo,  against  them,  that  irA.^oi'  most  neces- 
and  most  of  the  commentators,  trans-  sarUy  imply  a  comparison  with  some- 
late  these  words  —  '*  the  town  (of  thing,  cannot  be  sustained :  for  Thacv- 
Amphipolis)  is  farther  off  (from  didds  often  uses  jx  vXciovof  Ht.  103;  Till. 
Argilos)  than  the  passage  of  the  88)  as  precisely  identical  with  cic  iroAAov 
river ".  But  this  must  be  of  course  (i.  68 ;  iv.  07 :  ▼.  69) ;  also  irtpl  ir\*iovos. 
true,  and  conveys  no  new  information,  In  the  following  chapter,  on  occa- 
seeing  that  Brasidas  had  to  cross  the  sion  of  the  battle  of  Amphipolis,  some 
river  to  reach  the  town.  Smith  and  further  remarks  will  be  found  on  the 
Blomfleld  are  right,  I  think,  in  con-  locality,  with  a  plan  annexed. 
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unable  to  carry  the  majority  along  with  them.    As  in  Akanthus, 

„  ^  so  in  Amphipolis,  those  who  really  hated  Athens  and 

He  becomes       .  ^     -,  ^  77  ^  '         •       -^      rrv 

master  of      wished  to  revolt  were  only  a  party-minonty.    The 

round  Am-     greater  number  of  citizens,  at  this  critical  moment, 

phippUs.        stood  by  EuklSs,  and  the  few  native  Athenians  around 
but  is  dia-       ,  .        .  "^  ,  V  ,  -  ,   .  ..  *-. 

appointed      him,  in  resolving  upon  defence,  and  in  sending  off 

ISimiteSS  ^  express  to  Thucydidfis  at  Thasos  (the  historian), 
into  the  the  colleague  of  EuilSs,  as  general  in  the  region  of 
Thrace,  for  immediate  aid.  This  step,  of  course  imme- 
diately communicated  to  Brasidas  from  within,  determined  him 
to  make  every  effort  for  enticing  the  Amphipolitans  to  surrender 
before  the  reinforcement  should  arrive ;  the  rather  as  he  was 
apprised  that  Thucydid^  being  a  large  proprietor  and  worker  of 
gold  mines  m  the  neighbouring  region,  possessed  extensive  per- 
He  offers  to   ^^  influence  among  the  Thradan  tribes,  and  would 

the  citizens    be  able  to  bring  them  together  for  the  relief  of  the 
the  most  ,         .  .      ^  .  .  V^ .  »  ,       .  , 

favoarable     place,  m  conjunction  with  his  own  Athenian  squadron. 

^SStionf"  ^e  therefore  sent  in  propositions  for  surrender  on  the 

which  they    most  favourable  terms — guaranteeing  to  every  citizen 

Ampipolis    who  chose  to  remain,  Amphipolitan  or  even  Athenian, 

capftaiates.    continued  residence  with  undisturbed  property  and 

equal  political  rights,  and  granting  to  every  one  who  chose  to 

depart  five  days  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  away  his  effects. 

Such  easy  conditions,  when  made  known  in  the  city,  produced 

presently  a  sensible  change  of  opinion  among  the  citizens,  proving 

acceptable  both  to  Athenians  and  Amphipolitans,  though  on 

different  grounds.^    The  properties  of  the.  citizens  without,  as 

well  as  many  of  their  relatives,  were  all  in  the  hands  of  Brasidas. 

No  one  counted  upon  the  speedy  arrival  of  reinforcement — and 

even  if  it  did  arrive,  the  city  might  be  preserved,  but  the  citizens 

without  would  still  be  either  slain  or  made  captive :  a  murderous 

battle  would  ensue,  and  perhaps  after  all,  Brasidas,  assisted  by 

the  party  within,  might  prove  victorious.    The  Athenian  citizens 

in  Amphipolis,  knowing  themselves  to  be  exposed  to  peculiar 

danger,  were  perfectly  well-pleased  with  his  offer,  as  extricating 

them  from  a  critical  position  and  procuring  for  them  the  means 

1  Thncrd.  It.  106.    ol  ik  woXkoX  iuto}^  oate  both  the  change  of  Tiew,  oompaxed 

vofrcf    aXXoi^rcpoi    iy4vom   rit  with  wbat  had  been  before, and  new 

yvM/iiies,  Ac.  diveigenott  introduced  among  them* 

The  word  ^AAot^rcpoi  seems  to  indi-  sel^ea 
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of  escape,  with  comparatively  little  loes ;  while  the  non- Athenian 
citizens,  partakers  in  the  same  relief  from  peril,  felt  little  reluc- 
tance in  accepting  a  capitulation  which  preserved  both  their 
rights  and  their  properties  inviolate,  and  merely  severed  them 
from  Athene — towards  which  city  they  felt,  not  hatred,  but 
indifference.  Above  all,  the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  citizens 
exposed  in  the  out-region  were  strenuous  in  urging  on  the  capitu- 
lation, so  that  the  conspirators  soon  became  bold  enough  to  pro- 
claim themselves  openly — ^insisting  upon  the  moderation  of 
Brasidas  and  the  prudence  of  admitting  him.  Euklls  found  that 
the  tone  of  opinion,  even  among  his  own  Athenians,  was  gradually 
turned  against  him.  He  could  not  prevent  the  acceptance  of  the 
terms,  and  the  admission  of  the  enemy  into  the  city,  on  that 
same  day. 

No  such  resolution  would  have  been  adopted,  had  the  citizens 
been  aware  how  near  at  hand  Thucydides  and  his 
forces  were.     The  message  despatched  early  in  the  anivesat 
morning  from  Amphipolis  found  him  at  Thasos  with  fluSos  with 
seven  triremes ;  with  which  he  instantly  put  to  sea,  his  squad- 
so  as  to  reach  Eion  at  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon,  time  to 
within  three  miles  of  Amphipolis,  on  the  same  evening.   Sj^Wpolia 
He  hoped  to  be  in  time  for  saving  Amphipolis ;  but  —he  pre- 
the  place  had  surrendered  a  few  hours  before.     He 
arrived  indeed  only  just  in  time  to  preserve  Eion ;  for  parties  in 
that  town  were  already  beginning  to  concert  the  admission  of 
Brasidas,  who  would  probably  have  entered  it  at  daybreak  the 
next  morning.    Thucydides,  putting  the  place  in  a  condition  of 
defence,  successfully  repelled  an  attack  which  Brasidas  made  both 
by  land  and  by  boats  on  the  river.    He  at  the  same  time  received 
and  provi*led  for  the  Athenian  citizens  who  were  retiring  from 
Amphipolis.* 

The  capture  of  this  city,  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  the 
foreign  possessions  of  Athens — and  the  opening  of  the  bridge  over 
the  StrymOn,  by  which  even  all  her  eastern  allies  became 
approachable  by  land — occasioned  prodigious  emotion  through- 
out all  the  Grecian  world.    The  dismay  felt  at  Athens  *  was  greater 

1  Thucyd.  !▼.  106,  106 ;  Diod6r.  zil.  Kari<mi9av,  &c. 

68.  The  prodigious  importance  of  the 

3  Thucyd.  i?.  106.     ixoi^^^  ^^  'f^f  site  of  Amphipolis.  with  its  acUoining 

*A^iir6Xc«»v,  ot  'AOrivaxoi.  it  lUya  i4ot  bridge    forming    tne    communication 
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than  had  been  ever  before  experienced.  Hope  and  joy  prevailed 
Alarm  d  *™^°8  ^®r  er<*mies,  while  excitement  and  new  aspira- 
dismay  pro-  tions  became  widely  spread  among  her  subject-alliea. 
ith^by  Tli®  bloody  defeat  at  Delium,  and  the  unexpected 
the^p^re  conquests  of  Brasidas,  now  again  lowered  the  pregtige 
poU»-^  of  Athenian  success,  sixteen  months  after  it  had  been 
faiCTMsed  ^  powerfully  exalted  by  the  capture  of  Sphakteria. 
amon^her  The  loss  of  reputation,  which  Sparta  had  then  in- 
curred, was  now  compensated  by  a  reaction  against 
the  unfounded  terrors  since  conceived  about  the  probable  career 
of  her  enemy.  It  was  not  merely  the  loss  of  Amphipolis,  serious 
as  that  was,  which  distressed  the  Athenians,  but  also  their 
insecurity  respecting  the  maintenance  of  their  whole  empire. 
They  knew  «ot  which  of  their  subject-allies  might  next  revolt, 
in  contemplation  of  aid  from  Brasidas,  facilitated  by  the  newly- 
acquired  Strymonian  bridge.  And  as  the  proceedings  of  that 
general  counted  in  part  to  the  credit  of  his  country,  it  was 
believed  that  Sparta,  now  for  the  first  time  shaking  off  her 
langour,^  had  taken  to  herself  the  rapidity  and  enterprise  once 
regarded  as  the  exclusive  characteristic  of  Athens. 

But  besides  all  these  chances  of  evil  to  the  Athenians,  there 
Bztraordi-  ^'^^  another  yet  more  threatening — the  personal 
Jonai^ioVy  ascendency  and  position  of  Brasidas  himself.  It  was 
etteem,  an^  not  merely  the  boldness,  the  fertility  of  aggressive 
acqul^by  resource,  tiie  quick  movements,  the  power  of  stimu- 
Brasidas.  lating  the  minds  of  soldiers,  which  lent  efficiency  to 
that  general,  but  also  his  incorruptible  probity,  his  good  faith, 
his  moderation,  his  abstinence  from  party-cruelty  or  corruption, 
and  from  all  intermeddling  with  the  internal  constitutions  of  the 
different  cities — in  strict  adherence  to  that  manifesto  whereby 
Sparta  had  proclaimed  herself  the  liberator  of  Greece.  Such 
talents  and  such  official  worth  had  never  before  been  seen  com- 
bined.    Set  off  as  they  were  by  the  full  brilliancy  of  successes, 

between  the  redoiu  east  aod  west  of  phipoleos ;  qvm  obfecta  clandit  omnes 

Strymdn.  was  felt  not  only  by  Philip  ab  oiiente  sole  in  Maoedoniam  aditus  ". 
of  Macedon  (as  will  hereafter  appear),        i  Thucyd.  !▼.  108.     rh  <c  ^loror, 

but  also  bv  the  Romans  after  their  5(a  rb  iiioyiiv  Sx*>v  ^^  ^  ai/rUa,  koX  ore 

oonquest  of  Macedonia.    Of  the  four  rb    vpwrov    Aaxcdat/uiovtwr    hp- 

FMions  into  which  the  Romans  dis<  ywyrtav    ifitWov   irt(Dd<rc<r<?ai, 

tnbnted  Macedonia,  "pars  prima  (says  Kiv^wniti^  iravrl  rp^vM  iroltun  ^ay 

Liry,  xIt.  80)habetopportUDitatem  Am-  (the  subjectwdlies  of  Athens). 
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BXLch  as  were  deemed  incredible  before  thej  actoallj  occurred, 
they  inspired  a  degree  of  confidence,  and  turned  a  tide  of  opinion, 
towards  this  eminent  man,  which  rendered  him  personally  one  of 
the  first  powers  in  Qreece.  Numerous  solicitations  were  trans- 
mitted to  him  at  Amphipolis  from  parties  among  the  subject-allies 
of  Athens,  in  their  present  temper  of  large  hopes  from  him  and 
diminished  fear  of  the  Athenians.  The  anti-Athenian  party  in 
each  was  impatient  to  revolt,  the  rest  of  the  population  less 
restrained  by  fear.^ 

Of  those  who  indulged  in  these  sanguine  calculations,  many 
had  yet  to  learn  by  painful  experience  that  Athens  ^^^^ 
was  still  but  little  abated  in  power.    Still  her  inaction  andde- 
during  this  important  autumn  had  been  such  as  may  o^^<^ 
well  explain  their  mistake.     It  might  have  been  ^^^^f 
anticipated  that  on  hearing  the  alarming  news  of  the  Deliam. 
junction   of    Brasidas   with    the   Chalkidians    and  ^^^^^torasoe 
Perdikkas  so  close  upon  their  dependent  allies,  they  ^^""^"^^ 
would  forthwith  have  sent  a  competent  force   to  qnettsof 
Thrace,  which,  if  despatched  at  that  time,  would  tSSST^" 
probably  have  obviated  all  the  subsequent  disasters. 
So  they  would  have  acted  at  any  other  time— and  perhaps  even 
then,  if  Perikl^  had  been  alive.    But  the  news  arrived  just  at 
the  period  when  Athens  was  engaged  in  the  expedition  against 
Boeotia,  which  ended  very  shortly  in  the  ruinous  defeat  of  Delium. 
Under  the  discouragement  arising  from  the  death  of  the  StratSgus 
Hippokratds  and  1000  citizens,  ^e  idea  of  a  fresh  expedition  to 
Thrace  would  probably  have  been  intolerable  to  Athenian  hoplites. 
The  hardships  of  a  winter  service  in  Thrace,  as  experienced  a  few 
years  before  in  the  blockade  of  Potidcea,  would  probably  also 
aggravate  their  reluctance.    In  Qrecian  history,  we  must  stead- 
fastly keep  in  mind  that  we  are  reading  about  citizen  soldiers, 
not  about  professional  soldiers,  and  that  the  temper  of  the  time, 
whether  of  confidence  or  dismay,  modifies  to  an  unspeakable 
degree  all  the  calculations  of  military  and  political  prudence. 
Even  after  the  rapid  success  of  Brasidas,  not  merely  at  Akanthus 
and  Stageirus,  but  even  at  Amphipolis,  they  sent  only  a  few 
inadequate  guards'  to  the  points  most  threatened,  thus  leaving 

1  TllllCyd.  tv.  106.  ^vkattmf  mt  i(  hXiyov  ffol  iv  x'M^''^  ^' 

>  Thncyd.  It.  106.     o»  iikv  'A^nuot    crt^vov  4t  rdLc  «oX«if ,  Ac. 
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to  their  enterprising  enemj  the  whole  remaining  winter  for  his 
operations,  without  hindrance.  Without  depreciating  the  merits 
of  firasidas,  we  may  see  that  his  extraordinary  success  was  in  great 
part  owing  to  the  no  less  extraordinary  depression  which  at  that 
time  pervaded  the  Athenian  public — a  feeling  encouraged  by 
Nikias  and  other  leading  men  of  the  same  party,  who  were 
building  upon  it  their  hopes  of  getting  the  Lacedasmonian  pro- 
posals for  peace  accepted. 
But  while  we  thus  notice  the  shortcomings  of  Athens  in  not 
sending  timely  forces  against  Brasidas,  we  must  at  the 
same  time  admit  that  the  most  serious  and  irreparable 
loss  which  she  sustained— that  of  Amphipolis — was 
the  fault  of  her  officers  more  than  her  own.  EuklSs 
and  the  historian  Thucydid^  the  two  joint  Athenian 
commanders  in  Thrace,  to  whom  was  confided  the 
defence  of  that  important  town,  had  means  amply 
sufficient  to  place  it  beyond  all  risk  of  capture,  had 
they  employed  the  most  ordinary  vigilance  and  precaution 
beforehand.  That  Thucydid^  became  an  exile  imme- 
diately after  this  event,  and  remained  so  for  twenty 
years,  is  certain  from  his  own  statement  And  we 
hear,  upon  what  in  this  case  is  quite  sufficient 
authority,  that  the  Athenians  condemned  him  (pro- 
bably Eukl^s  also)  to  banishment,  on  the  proposition  of  Elle6n.^ 
In    considering   this   sentence,  historians'   commonly  treat 


1)088  of 
Amphipolis 
was  caused 
by  the 
neffligence 
of  the  Athe* 
niancom* 
manders— 
Eoklds,  and 
the  histo- 
rian Thucy- 
didds. 


The 

Athenians 
banish  Tha- 
cydid^s  on 
the  proposi' 
Uonof 
Kledn. 


1  Thucyd.  t.  26.  See  the  biography 
of  Thucyaidte  by  Marcellinus,  preflxea 
to  all  the  editions,  p.  19,  ed.  Arnold. 

SI  transcribe  the  main  features 
from  the  account  of  Dr.  Thirlwall, 
whose  judgment  coincides  on  this 
occasion  Trith  what  is  generaUy  given 
(Hist,  of  Greece,  ch.  xxiii.  vol.  uL  p. 

"  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day, 
Thucydidto,  with  seven  galleys  which 
he  happened  to  have  with  him  at 
Thasos,  when  he  received  the  despatch 
from  Euklte,  sailed  Into  the  mouth  of 
the  Stiymdn,  and  learning  the  fall  of 
Amphipolis  proceeded  to  put  Bion  in  a 
state  of  defence.  His  timely  arrival 
saved  the  place,  which  Brasidas 
attacked  the  next  morning,  both  from 
the  river  and  the  land,  wiuiout  effect ; 
and  the  refugees,  who  retired  by  virtue 
of  the  treaty  from  Amphipolis,  found 


shelter  at  Bion,  and  contributed  to  Mm 
security.  The  historian  rendtnd  an 
in^portant  terviet  to  hit  country :  and  U 
doe*  not  appwr  that  hwnan  pridmce  and 
aetivitif  could  hav$  aeoompli$h«d  an^fthing 
mort  under  the  tame  cireumttancet. 
Yet  Mt  unavoidable  failure  proved  the 
occasion  of  a  sentence,  under  which  be 
spent  twenty  years  of  bis  life  in  exile : 
and  be  was  only  restored  to  his  country 
in  the  season  of  her  deepest  hundliation 
by  the  public  calamities.  So  much 
only  can  be  gathered  with  certainty 
from  his  language :  for  he  has  not 
condescended  to  mention  either  the 
charge  which  was  brought  against  him, 
or  the  nature  of  the  sentence,  which  he 
may  either  have  suffered  or  avoided 
by  a  voluntary  exile.  A  statement, 
very  probable  in  itself,  though  resting 
on  slight  authority,  attributes  his 
banishment  to  Ele6n's  calumnies :  that 
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Thucydidds  as  an  iimocent  man,  and  find  nothing  to  condemn 
except  the  calumnies  of  the  demagogue,  followed  hj  the  injustice 
of  the  people.  But  this  view  of  the  case  cannot  he  sustained, 
when  we  hring  together  all  the  facts  even  as  indicated  hy  Thucy- 
did^  himself. 

At  the  moment  when  Brasidas  surprised  Amphipolis,  Thucy- 
did^  was  at  Thasos ;  and  the  event  Ib  always  dis-  sentence  of 
cussed  as  if  he  was  there  by  necessity  or  duty,  as  if  **JjJj5™*°^ 
Thasos  was  his  special  mission.    Now  we  know  from  l^^didte 
his  own  statement  that  his  command  was  not  special  ^^t^ians 
or  confined  to  Thasos.    He  was  sent  as  joint  com-  — gronndt 
mander  along  with  Eukl§s  generally  to  Thrace,  and  tence.*  He 
especially   to   Amphipolis.  *     Both   of   them   were  JSn^^elr 
jointly  and  severally  responsible  for  the  proper  de-  verdict  of 
fence  of  AmphipoUs,  with  the  Athenian  empire  and  ^"^^  ^' 
interests  in  that  quarter.    Such  nomination  of  two  or  more 
officers,  co-ordinate  and  jointly  responsible,  was  the  usual  habit 
of  Athens,  wherever  the  scale  or  the  area  of  military  operations 
was  considerable — instead  of  one  supreme  responsible  commander, 
with  subordinate  officers  acting  under  him  and  responsible  to 
him.    If;  then,  Thucydid§s  '^was  stationed  at  Thasos''  (to  use 
the  phrase  of  Dr.  Thirlwall),  this  was  because  he  chose  to  station 
himself  there,  in  the  exerdse  of  his  own  discretion. 


tkg  irritaticn  produced  hy  the  lot9  qf 
Amj^hipolU  ihauld  have  bttn  to  direeUd 
against  an  innocent  object  ^  would  perfectly 
accord  vith  the  character  of  the  people  and 
of  the  demagoaue.  Posterity  has  gained 
by  the  if^Qsnce  of  his  contemporaries," 
Ac. 

1  Thncyd.  iv.  104.  oi  6 '  havriot,  roU 
wpoiiiovat^  (that  is,  at  Amphipolis),  «epcf 
TouKTt*  T^  rrXijBtk  Sum  fiif  avriica  rat 
wv\at  a>oiyc<r9at,  TCfiirovtft  fieri,  Ev' 
xAt'oyt  Tov  errpanryov,  hi  he  twk  'Atf if  vau»v 
«ap^  avrotf  ^^\a( tov XMptov,  iwi  rhy 
ircpor  arparny&v  tmc  #vl  6pf* 
tiff,  ^ovKviChriy  rhv  'OX^pov. 
6f  raSe  {vvtfypaifrfv,  5rra  ircpi 
6dl<ror  (l<m  6iri  vii<rof,  UapUty  avoi* 
icio,  aw4xov<ra  t^  'Afi^iwoXeuts  iifinreiat 
ilfidpat  MoAtora  irAovv),  xcAtvoiTcv  o-^t'o-i 
fioi}B«ty. 

Here  Thncydidds  describes  himself 
as  "the  other  general  along  with 
E:ikI6s,  of  the  region  of  or  towards 
Thrace**.  There  cannot  be  a  clearer 
designation  of  the  extensive  range  of 
his  fonctions  and  duties.    The  same 


words  TOV  irioov  vrpanrfc^  are  naed 
respecting  the  two  joint  commanders 
Hippokratds  andI>emosthente(ThQcyd. 
iv.  67  and  iv.  48). 

I  adopt  here  the  reading  Twr  iirl 
epf  o^  (the  genitive  case  of  the  well- 
known  Thucydidean  phrase  ri.  iwl 
epa'iOTt)  in  preference  to  tov  irl  Opf  km  ; 
which  would  mean  in  substance  the 
same  thing,  though  not  so  precisely, 
nor  so  suitably  to  the  usual  manner  of 
the  historian.  Blomfield,  Bekker, 
and  Ooller  have  all  introduced  ri»y  into 
the  text,  on  the  authority  of  various 
MSS. :  Poppo  and  Dr.  Arnold  also 
both  express  a  preference  for  it, 
though  they  still  leave  T6y  in  the 
text. 

Moreover  the  words  of  Thucydidte 
himself,  in  the  passage  where  he  men- 
tions bis  own  long  exile,  plainly  prove 
that  he  was  sent  out  as  eeneral,  not  to 
Thasos,  but  to  AmphijMis--(v.  26}  koI 
(vyefin  fu>i  4nvy*iy  njF  e/iavTOv  tny  tiKoai 
^«rd  rriv  if  'Afi^iwoKiy  vr^a' 
rriyiay,  SiC. 
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Accordingly,  the  question  which  we  have  to  put  is,  not 
whether  Thucydid^  did  all  that  could  be  done,  after  he  received 
the  alarming  express  at  Thasos  (which  is  the  part  of  the  case  that 
he  sets  prominently  before  us),  but  whether  he  and  EuklSs  jointly 
took  the  best  general  measures  for  the  security  of  the  Athenian 
empire  in  Thrace — especially  for  Amphipolis,  the  first  jewel  of 
her  empire. 

They  suffer  Athens  to  be  robbed  of  that  jewel,— and  how? 
Had  they  a  difficult  position  to  defend  ?  Were  they  overwhelmed 
by  a  superior  force?  Were  they  distracted  by  simultaneous 
revolts  in  different  places,  or  assailed  by  enemies  unknown  or 
unforeseen?  Not  one  of  these  grounds  for  acquittal  can  be 
pleaded.  First,  their  position  was  of  all  others  the  most 
defensible.  They  had  only  to  keep  the  bridge  over  the  Strymdn 
adequately  watched  and  guarded,  or  to  retain  the  Athenian 
squadron  at  Eion,  and  Amphipolis  was  safe.  Either  one  or  the 
other  of  these  precautions  would  have  sufficed  :  both  together 
would  have  sufficed  so  amply  as  probably  to  prevent  the  scheme 
of  attack  from  being  formed.  Next,  the  force  under  Brasidas  was 
in  no  way  superior — not  even  adequate  to  the  capture  of  the 
inferior  place  Eion,  when  properly  guarded — much  less  to  that 
of  Amphipolis.  Lastly,  there  were  no  simultaneous  revolts  to 
distract  attention,  nor  unknown  enemies  to  confound  a  well-laid 
scheme  of  defence.  There  was  but  one  enemy,  in  one  quarter, 
having  one  road  by  which  to  approach  ;  an  enemy  of  surpassing 
merit  indeed,  and  eminently  dangerous  to  Athens,  but  without 
any  chance  of  success,  except  from  the  shortcomings  of  the 
Athenian  officers. 

Now  Thucydid^s  and  Eukles  both  knew  that  Brasidas  had 
prevailed  upon  Akanthus  and  Stageirus  to  revolt,  and  that  too  in 
such  a  way  as  to  extend  his  own  personal  influence  materially. 
They  knew  that  the  population  of  Argilus  was  of  Andrian  origin,* 
like  that  of  Akanthus  and  Stageirus,  and  therefore  peculiarly 
likely  to  be  tempted  by  the  example  of  those  two  towns.  Lastly, 
they  knew  (and  Thucydidea  himself  tells  us^*)  that  this  Argilian 

1  Compare  Thneyd.  {▼.  84,  88, 108.  rcf  r^  x^P^'v  (Amphipolis),  iwttSii 

SThncyd.  iv.  108.    /yidAio-ra  6i  Oi  irop^rvxei'  ^  xatpbf  ffoi  Bpaviias  V^^* 

'ApyfAiot,  iyyiif  rt^vpocoiKOvy  cirpa^df  re  t«  irXtiovo%  vpbf  royt  eft- 

Tt»  KaX  dtt  iroTt  roi%  'ABr/paiott  iro\iTtvovTaus  a^v  iicel 6irmi ip^c&^frmu 

ftrrcf  viroirroi  icai  ciri^o vXcvoi*-  i^  irdAi«,  &c. 
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popalation — ^whoee  territory  bordered  on  the  Strymdn  and  the 
western  foot  of  the  bridge,  and  who  had  many  connexions  in 
Amphipolis — had  been  long  disafifected  to  Athens,  and  especially 
to  l^e  Athenian  possession  of  that  city.  Yet  having  such  fore- 
knowledge, ample  warning  for  the  necessity  of  a  vigilant  defence, 
Thncydidls  and  Eukl^  withdraw,  or  omit,  both  the  two 
precautions  upon  which  the  security  of  Amphipolis  rested — 
precautions  both  of  them  obvious,  either  of  them  sufficient.  The 
one  leaves  the  bridge  under  a  feeble  guard,^  and  is  caught  so 
unprepared  every  way,  that  one  might  suppose  Athens  to  be  in 
profound  peace  ;  the  other  is  found  with  his  squadron,  not  at 
Eion,  but  at  Thasos — an  island  out  of  all  possible  danger  either 
from  Brasidas  (who  had  no  ships)  or  any  other  enemy.  The 
arrival  of  Brasidae  comes  on  both  of  them  like  a  clap  of  thunder. 
Nothing  more  is  required  than  this  plain  fact,  under  the  circum- 
stances, to  prove  their  improvidence  as  commanders. 

The  presence  of  Thucydid^  on  the  station  of  Thrace  was 
important  to  Athens,  partly  because  he  possessed  valuable 
family-connexions,  mining-property,  and  commanding  influence 
among  the  continental  population  round  Amphipolis.'  This  was 
one  main  reason  why  he  was  named.  The  Athenian  people 
confide  much  in  his  private  influence,  over  and  above  the  public 
force  under  his  command,  looking  to  him  even  more  than  to  his 
colleague  Eukles  for  the  continued  security  of  the  town  ;  instead 
of  which  they  find  that  not  even  their  own  squadron  under  him 
is  at  hand  near  the  vulnerable  point  at  the  moment  when  the 
enemy  comes.  Of  the  two,  perhaps,  the  conduct  of  Eukles  admits 
of  conceivable  explanation  more  easily  than  that  of  Thucydides. 
For  it  seems  that  Eukl§s  had  no  paid  force  in  Amphipolis  ;  no 
other  force  than  the  citizen  hoplites,  partly  Athenian,  partly  of 
other  lineage.  Doubtless  these  men  found  it  irksome  to  keep 
guard  through  the  winter  on  the  Strymonian  bridge.     Eukl& 

1  Thncyd.  It.  108.    ^vKaicii  64  nt  (Leben  des  Thokydid., Odttlnffen,  1842, 

^p«XC(a  ffa9tt0>ri}ff«i,  tiv  fiiavd-  MCt.  4,  pp.  97— 99X  admits  itUKbethe 

II twos  paiimt  6  Bpaaijaf,  ofia  iiiv  probable  troth,  that  Thacydldte  was 

T^  vpoAovitfc  oi/0iff ,  &iia  if  jcal  xctMMi'Of  selected  for  this  command  expressly 

irrof  KM  awpo966KiiTOK  irpocrvf  in  consequence  of  his  private  influence 

vit  Pjji4fiii  -niv  yHivfiavt  ^kc  in  the  resion  around.    Yet  this  biogra- 

>  Tliiioyd.  It.  106.    mi  an  avrov  iri-  pher  still  repeats  the  view  generally 

vtt^oi  cr  roif  irpiiroif  riv  iiwtpw  taken,  that  Thucydidte  did  everything 

r6r,  Ae,  which  an  able  commander  cotud  do, 

Boscher,  in  his  Life  of  Thueydidte  and  was  most  unjustly  condemned. 
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might  fancy  that,  by  enforcing  a  large  perpetual  guard,  he  ran  the 
risk  of  making  Athens  unpopular.  Moreover,  strict  constancy  of 
watch,  night  after  night,  when  no  actual  danger  comes,  with  an 
unpaid  citizen  force,  is  not  easy  to  maintain.  This  is  an  inaof- 
ficient  excuse,  but  it  is  better  than  anything  which  can  be  oflfered 
on  behalf  of  Thucydid^,  who  had  with  him  a  paid  Athenian 
force,  and  might  just  as  well  have  kept  it  at  Eion  as  at  Thaaos.^ 
We  may  be  sure  that  the  absence  of  Thucydidls  with  his  fleet  at 
Thasos,  was  one  essential  condition  in  the  plot  laid  by  Brasidas 
with  the  Argilians. 

To  say,  with  Dr.  Thirl  wall,  that  "human  prudence  and 
activity  could  not  have  accomplished  more  than  Thucydid^  did 
under  the  same  cvrevmetances,"  is  true  as  matter  of  fact,  and 
creditable  as  far  as  it  goes.  But  it  is  wholly  inadmissible  as  a 
justification,  and  meets  only  one  part  of  the  case.  An  officer  in 
command  is  responsible  not  only  for  doing  most  "under  the 
circumstances,"  but  also  for  the  circumstances  themselves,  inso^ 
as  they  are  under  his  controL  Now  nothing  is  more  under  his 
control  than  the  position  which  he  chooses  to  occupy.  If  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  or  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  lost  by 
surprise  of  an  enemy  not  very  numerous  a  post  of  supreme 
importance  which  they  thought  adequately  protected,  would  they 
be  satisfied  to  hear  from  the  responsible  officer  in  command — 
"  Having  no  idea  that  the  enemy  would  attempt  any  surprise,  I 
thought  that  I  might  keep  my  force  half  a  day's  journey  off  from 
the  post  exposed,  at  another  post  which  it  was  physically  impos- 
sible for  the  enemy  to  reach  ;  but  the  moment  I  was  informed 
that  the  surprise  had  occurred,  I  hastened  to  the  scene,  did  all 
that  human  prudence  and  activity  could  do  to  repel  the  enemy  ; 
and  though  I  found  that  he  had  already  mastered  the  capital  post 
of  all,  yet  I  beat  him  back  from  a  second  post  which  he  was  on 
the  point  of  mastering  also''  1  Does  any  one  imagine  that  these 
illustrious  chiefs,  smarting  under  the  loss  of  an  inestimable 
position  which  alters  the  whole  prospects  of  a  campaign,  would 
be  satisfied  with  such  a  report,  and  would  dismiss  the  officer 
with  praises  for  his  vigour  and  bravery  "  under  the  circumstances*'  I 

1  That  the  recognized  station  of  the  nians  (eyen  apart  from  AmphteoliaX  as 

Athenian  fleet  wtM  at  Eion— and  that  guarantees  for  the  InaccesaiDiUty  of 

the  maintenance  of  the  passage  of  the  Her  eastern  empire,  we  see  by  Thocyd. 

Strymdn  was  inestimable  to  the  Athe-  iv.  io8. 
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They  would  asBuredly  reply  that  he  had  done  right  in  coming 
back— that  his  conduct  after  coming  back  had  been  that  of  a 
brave  man — and  that  there  was  no  impeachment  on  his  courage. 
But  they  would  at  the  same  time  add,  that  his  want  of  judgment 
and  foresight  in  omitting  to  place  ihe  valuable  position  really 
exposed  under  sufficient  guard  beforehand,  and  leaving  it  thus 
open  to  the  enemy,  while  he  himself  was  absent  in  another  place 
which  was  out  of  danger — and  his  easy  fEdth  that  there  would  be 
no  dangerous  surprise,  at  a  time  when  the  character  of  the 
enemy's  officer,  as  well  as  the  disaffection  of  the  neighbours 
(Argilus),  plainly  indicated  that  there  wotUd  be,  if  the  least 
opening  were  afforded — ^that  these  were  defects  meriting  serious 
reproof,  and  disqualifying  him  from  any  future  command  of  trust 
and  responsibility.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that  the  whole  feeling  of 
the  respective  armies,  who  would  have  to  pay  with  their  best 
blood  the  unhappy  miscalculation  of  this  officer,  would  go  along 
with  such  a  sentence  ;  without  at  all  suspecting  themselves  to  be 
guilty  of  injustice,  or  of  "directing  the  irritation  produced  by  the 
loss  against  an  innocent  object ". 

The  vehement  leather-seller  in  the  Pnyx  at  Athens,  when  he 
brought  forward  what  are  called  "  his  calumnies  **  against  Thucy- 
didls  and  Eukl^  as  having  caused  through  culpable  omission  a 
fatal  and  irreparable  loss  to  their  country,  might  perhaps  state  his 
case  with  greater  loudness  and  acrimony.  But  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  he  would  say  anything  more  really  galling  than  would 
be  contained  in  the  dignified  rebuke  of  an  esteemed  modern  general 
to  a  subordinate  officer  under  similar  circumstances.  In  my 
judgment,  not  only  the  accusation  against  these  two  officers  (I 
assume  £ukl^  to  have  been  included)  was  called  for  on  the  fairest 
pretwnptivi  grounds — which  would  be  sufficient  as  a  justification 
of  the  leather-seller  Kledn— but  the  positive  verdict  of  guilty 
against  them  was  fully  merited.  Whether  the  banishment 
inflicted  was  a  greater  penalty  than  the  case  warranted,  I  will  not 
take  upon  me  to  pronounce.  Every  age  has  its  own  standard  of 
feeling  for  measuring  what  is  a  proper  intensity  of  punishment : 
penalties  which  our  grandfieithers  thought  right  and  meet  would 
in  the  present  day  appear  intolerably  rigorous.  But  when  I 
consider  the  immense  value  of  Amphipolis  to  Athens,  combined 
with  the  conduct  whereby  it  was  lost,  I  cannot  think  that  there 
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was  a  single  Athenian,  or  a  single  Qreek,  who  would  deem  the 
penalty  of  banishment  too  severe. 

It  is  paiiiful  to  find  such  strong  grounds  of  official  censure 
against  a  man  who  as  an  historian  lias  earned  the  lasting  admira- 
tion of  posterity — my  own,  among  the  first  and  warmest  But 
in  criticizing  the  conduct  of  ThucydidSs  the  officer,  we  are  bound 
in  justice  to  forget  Thucydid^  the  historian.  He  was  not  kaown 
in  the  latter  character,  at  the  time  when  this  sentence  was  passed. 
Perhaps  he  never  would  have  been  so  known  (like  the  Neapolitan 
historian  Oolletta),  if  exile  had  not  thrown  him  out  of  the  active 
duties  and  hopes  of  a  citizen. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  he  ever  went  home  from  Eion  to 
encounter  the  grief,  wrath,  and  alarm,  so  strongly  felt  at  Athens 
after  the  loss  of  Amphipolis.  Condemned,  either  with  or  without 
appearance,  he  remain^  in  banishment  lor  twenty  years,^  not  re- 
turning to  Athens  until  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  Of  this  long  exile  much  is  said  to  have  been  spent  on  his 
property  in  Thrace ;  yet  he  also  visited  most  parts  of  Greece — 
enemies  of  Athens  as  well  as  neutral  states.  However  much  we 
may  deplore  such  a  misfortune  on  his  account,  mankind  in 
general  has,  and  ever  will  have,  the  strongest  reason  to  rejoice  at 
it.  To  this  compulsory  leisure  we  owe  the  completion,  or  raihex 
the  near  approach  to  completion,  of  his  history.  And  the  oppor- 
timities  which  an  exile  enjoyed  of  personally  consulting  neutrals 
and  enemies,  contributed  much  to  form  that  impartial,  compre- 
hensive, Pan-hellenic,  spirit,  which  reigns  generally  throughout 
his  immortal  work. 

Meanwhile  Brasidas,  installed  in  Amphipolis  about  the  be- 
Prepara-  gii^i^ng  of  December  424  B.a,  employed  his  increased 
Brasidas  in  P^^®^  ^^7  ^®  ^^^  vigorously  against  Athens.  His 
AmphipoUs  first  care  was  to  reconstitute  Amphipolis — a  task 
tendSi  con-  wherein  the  Macedonian  Perdikkas,  whose  intrigues 
operaSms  ^^^  contributed  to  the  capture,  came  and  personally 
a^ninst  the  assisted.  That  city  went  through  a  partial  secession 
promontory  ^^^  renovation  of  inhabitants  ;  being  now  moreover 
of  AthAs.  cut  off  from  the  port  of  Eion  and  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  which  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Athenians.  Many  new 
arrangements  must  have  been  required,  as  well  for  its  internal 
1  Tbucyd.  v.  26. 
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polity  aB  for  its  external  defence.  Brasidas  took  measures  for 
building  ships  of  war,  in  the  lake  above  the  city,  in  order  to  force 
the  lower  part  of  the  river,^  but  his  most  important  step  was  to 
construct  a  palisade  work,*  connecting  the  walls  of  the  city  with 
the  bridge.  He  thus  made  himself  permanently  master  of  the 
crossing  of  the  Strymdn,  so  as  to  shut  the  door  by  which  he  him- 
self had  entered,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  an  easy  communica- 
tion with  Argilus  and  the  western  bank  of  the  Strymdn.  He  also 
made  some  acquisitions  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river.  Pittakus, 
prince  of  the  neighbouring  Edonian-Thracian  township  of 
Myrkinus,  had  been  recently  assassinated  by  his  wife  Brauro  and 
by  some  personal  enemies.  He  had  probably  been  the  ally  of 
Athens,  and  his  assassins  now  sought  to  strengthen  themselves  by 
.courting  the  alliance  of  the  new  conqueror  of  Amphipolis.  The 
Thasian  continental  colonies  of  Galepsus  and  (£symS  also  declared 
their  adhesion  to  him. 

While  he  sent  to  Lacedsemdn,  communicating  his  excellent 
position  as  well  as  his  large  hopes,  he  at  the  same  time,  without 
waiting  for  the  answer,  began  acting  for  himsell,  with  all  the 
allies  whom  he  could  get  together.  He  marched  first  against  the 
peninsula  called  AktS — ^the  narrow  tongue  of  land  which  stretches 
out  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Akanthus  to  the  mighty  headland 
called  Mount  Athds— near  thirty  miles  long,  and  between  four 
ind  Ave  miles  for  the  most  part  in  breadth.'  The  long,  rugged, 
woody  ridge^— covering  this  peninsula  so  as  to  leave  but  narrow 
spaces  for  dwelling,  or  cultivation,  or  feeding  of  cattle — was  at 
this  time  occupied  by  many  distinct  petty  communities,  some  of 
them  divided  in  race  and  language.  San^  a  colony  from  Andros, 
was  situated  in  the  interior  gulf  (called  the  Singitic  Gulf)  between 
Athoe  and  the  Sithonian  peninsula,  near  the  Xerxeian  canaL 
The  rest  of  the  AktS  was  distributed  among  Bisaltians,  Krestdnians, 
and  Edonians,  all  fractions  of  the  Thracian  name — Pelasgians  or 
Tyrrhenians,  of  the  race  which  had  once  occupied  LSmnos  and 
Imbros — and  some  Ohalkidians.  Some  of  these  little  commu- 
nities spoke  habitually  two  languages.     Thyssus,  Kle6ne,  Olo- 

1  Thacyd.  !▼.  104—108.  ing  the   topography    of    Amphipolia 

3  This  is  the  oravpw^Ao,  mentioned  when  I  come  to  describe  that  battle. 

(▼.  10;  an  existing  a  year  and  a  half       '  See  Oriaebach,  Beise  doich  Rome- 

afterwfirds,  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  lien   und   Bnisa,   vol.   i.  ch.  viii.  p. 

Amphipolis.    I  shall  say  more  respect-  226. 
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phyxus,  and  others,  all  submitteo  on  the  arrival  of  Brasidas  ;  but 
San^  and  Dion  held  out,  nor  could  he  bring  them  to  termfi  even 
by  ravaging  their  territory. 

He  next  marched  into  the  Sithonian  peninsula,  to  attack  Tordne, 
He  attacks  situated  near  the  southern  extremity  of  that  peninsula 
Tor6nd  in      — opposite  to  Cape  Kanastraeum,  the  extreme  headland 

theSitho-         ^X  i       r  t»  iiis    *  i 

nian  peuin-    of  the  pemnsula  of  Pallene.^ 

SSSit^**  Tordne  was  inhabited  by  a  Chalkidic  population, 
Into  the  but  had  not  partaken  in  the  revolt  of  the  neighbouring 
internJ^  Chalkidians  against  Athens.  A  small  Athenian 
MfSilmd  gai^rison  had  been  sent  there,  probably  since  the  recent 
tokesit.  dangers,  and  were  now  defending  it  as  well  as  re- 
pairing the  town-wall  in  various  parts  where  it  had  been  so 
neglected  as  to  crumble  down.  They  occupied  as  a  sort  of 
distinct  citadel  the  outlying  cape  called  Lekythus,  joining  by  a 
narrow  isthmus  the  hill  on  which  the  city  stood,  and  forming  a 
port  wherein  lay  two  Athenian  triremes  as  guardships.  A  small 
party  in  Tordne,  without  privity  *  or  even  suspicion  of  the  rest, 
entered  into  correspondence  with  Brasidas,  and  engaged  to  provide 
for  him  the  means  of  entering  and  mastering  the  town.  Accord- 
ingly he  advanced  by  a  night-march  to  the  temple  of  the 
Dioskuri  (Kastor  and  Pollux)  within  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
of  the  town-gates,  which  he  reached  a  little  before  daybreak, 
sending  forward  100  peltasts  to  be  still  nearer,  and  to  rush  upon 
the  gate  at  the  instant  when  signal  was  made  from  within.  His 
Tordnsean  partisans,  some  of  whom  were  already  concealed  on  the 
spot  awaiting  his  arrival,  made  their  final  arrangements  with  him, 
axi4  then  returned  into  the  town— conducting  with  them  seven 
determined  men  from  his  army,  armed  only  with  daggers,  and 
having  Lysistratus  of  Olynthus  as  their  chie£  Twenty  men  had 
been  originally  named  for  this  service,  but  the  danger  appeared 
so  extreme  that  only  seven  of  them  were  bold  enough  to  go. 
This  forlorn  hope,  enabled  to  creep  in  through  a  small  aperture 
in  the  wall  towards  the  sea,  were  conducted  silently  up  to  the 
topmost  watch-tower  on  the  city  hill,  where  they  surprised  and 
slew  the  guards,  and  set  open  a  neighbouring  postern  gate,  look- 

1  Thucyd.  iv,  109.  ,     ,         .,  **  Top^t»y<uMV  ytyvofjJvrif  r^  «L\m9«wc 

' Thucyd.  It.  110.      itaX  ai/rhv  avSptt  rh    iiiv    iroAv    oviiv   9i6hf   ttfo- 

hkiyot  in^yoy  Kjp'i^a.  krolyMt,  %¥'  pv/3c(ro,  ftc 

m  rt^v  ir^AiK  vopoJovrai.    !▼.  IIS.     ruv 
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ing  towards  Cape  Eanastrseum,  as  well  as  the  great  gate  leading 
towards  the  agora.  They  then  hrought  in  the  peltasts  from 
without,  who,  impatient  with  the  delay,  had  gradually  stolen 
close  under  the  walls.  Some  of  these  pdtasts  kept  possession  of 
the  great  gate,  others  were  led  round  to  the  postern  at  the  top, 
while  the  fire-signal  was  forthwith  lighted  to  invite  Brasidas  him- 
sel£  He  and  his  men  hastened  forward  towards  the  city  at  their 
utmost  speed  and  with  loud  shouts — a  terror^strikiug  notice  of  his 
presence  to  the  unprepared  citizens.  Admission  was  easy  through 
the  open  gates,  but  some  also  clambered  up  by  means  of  beams 
or  a  sort  of  scaffolding,  which  was  lying  close  to  the  wall  as  a  help 
to  the  workmen  repairing  it.  And  while  the  assailants  were  thus 
active  in  every  direction,  Brasidas  himself  conducted  a  portion  of 
them  to  assure  himself  of  the  high  and  commanding  parts  of  thecit}*. 

So  completely  were  the  Toronseans  surprised  and  thunderstruck, 
that  hardly  any  attempt  was  made  to  resist.    Even  g^^^,^  p^^ 
the  fifty  Athenian  hoplites  who  occupied  the  agora,  ojthe po- 
being  found  still  asleep,  were  partly  slain,  and  partly  ^th  the* 
compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  the  separately-garrisoned  JJJ^  ^^^' 
cape  of  LSkythus,  whither  they  were  followed  by  a  s^^"^**^"'.. 
portion  of  the  Tordnsean  population ;  some  irom  at-  separate 
tichment  to  Athens,  others  fix)m  sheer  terror.    To  ^^^ 
these  fugitives  Brasidas  addressed   a   proclamation  Wkyti»«»- 
inviting  them  to  return,  and  promising  them  perfect  security  for 
person,  property,  and  political  rights ;  while  at  the  same  time  he 
sent  a  herald  with  a  formal  summons  to  the  Athenians  in 
LIkythus,  requiring  them  to  quit  the  place  as  belonging  to  the 
Chalkidians,  but  permitting  them  to  carry  away  their  property. 

They  refused  to  evacuate  the  place,  but  solicited  a  truce  of  one 
day  for  the  purpose  of  burying  their  slain.  Brasidas  granted 
them  two  days,  which  were  employed,  both  by  them  and  by  him, 
in  preparations  for  the  defence  and  attack  of  Lekythus,  each 
party  fortifying  the  houses  on  or  near  the  connecting  isthmus. 

In  the  meantime  he  convened  a  general  assembly  of  the 
Tordnssan   population,  whom  he  addressed  in  the  con- 
same  conciliating  and  equitable  language  as  he  had  ^^,^ 
employed  elsewhere.     "He  had  not  come  to  harm  of^asidaa 
either  the  city  x  any  individual  citizen.    Those  who  aembiy  at 
had  let  him  in  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  bad  men  '^^^^^ 
5—22 
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or  traitors ;  for  they  had  acted  with  a  view  to  the  benefit  and 
the  liberation  of  their  city,  not  in  order  to  enslave  it,  or  to  acquire 
profit  for  themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  he  did  not  think  the 
worse  of  those  who  had  gone  over  to  L^ythus,  for  their  liking 
towards  Athens  :  he  wished  them  to  come  back  freely,  and  he  was 
sore  that  the  more  they  knew  the  Lacedsemonians,  the  better 
they  would  esteem  them.  He  was  prepared  to  forgive  and  for- 
get previous  hostility ;  but  while  he  invited  all  of  them  to  live 
for  the  future  as  cordial  Mends  and  fellow-citizens,  he  should 
also  for  the  future  hold  each  man  responsible  for  his  conduct^ 
either  as  friend  or  as  enemy.** 

On  the  expiration  of  the  Two  days'  truce,  Brasidas  attacked 
He  attacks  the  Athenian  garrison  in  Ldkythus,  promising  a  re- 
Jf5^^J2i  it  conipcMe  of  thirty  minae  to  the  soldier  who  should 
by  storm.  first  force  his  way  into  it  Notwithstanding  very  poor 
means  of  defence— partly  a  wooden  palisade,  partly  houses  with 
battlements  on  the  roof— this  garrison  repelled  him  for  one  whole 
day.  On  the  next  morning  he  brought  up  a  machine,  for  the 
same  purpose  as  that  which  the  Boeotians  had  employed  at 
Delium,  to  set  fire  to  the  wood-work.  The  Athenians  on  their 
side,  seeing  this  fire-machine  approaching,  put  up,  on  a  buildipg 
in  front  of  their  position,  a  wooden  platform,  upon  which  many 
of  them  mounted,  with  casks  of  water  and  large  stones  to  break 
it  or  to  extinguish  the  flames.  At  last,  the  weight  accumulated 
becoming  greater  than  the  supports  could  bear,  it  broke  down 
witii  a  prodigious  noise ;  so  that  all  the  persons  and  things  upon 
it  rolled  down  in  confusion.  Some  of  these  men  were  hurt,  yet 
the  injury  was  not  in  reality  serious,  had  not  the  noise,  the 
cries,  and  the  strangeness  of  the  incident,  alarmed  those  behind, 
who  could  not  see  precisely  what  had  occurred,  to  such  a  degree, 
that  they  believed  the  enemy  to  have  already  forced  the  defences. 

Many  of  them  accordingly  took  to  flight,  while  those  who 
remained  were  insufficient  to  prolong  the  resistance  successfully ; 
so  that  Brasidas,  perceiving  the  disorder  and  diminished  number 
of  the  defenders,  relinquished  his  fire-machine,  and  again  renewed 
his  attempt  to  carry  ^e  place  by  assault,  which  now  fully  suc- 
ceeded. A  considerable  proportion  of  the  Athenians  and  others 
in  the  fort  escaped  across  the  narrow  Gulf  to  the  peninsula  of 
PallSn^  by  means  of  the  two  triremes  and  some  merdiant-veaeelB 
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at  hand  ;  but  every  man  found  in  it  was  put  to  death.  Brasidas, 
thus  master  of  the  fort,  and  conBidering  that  he  owed  his  success 
to  the  sudden  rupture  of  the  Athenian  scaffolding,  regarded  this 
incident  as  a  divine  interposition,  and  presented  the  thirty 
minffi  (which  he  had  promised  as  a  reward  to  the  first  man  who 
broke  in)  to  the  goddess  AthdnS  for  her  temple  at  L^kythus.  He 
moreover  consecrated  to  her  the  entire  cape  of  LSkythus ;  not 
only  demolishing  the  defences,  but  also  dismantling  the  private 
residences  which  it  contained,^  so  that  nothing  remained  except 
the  temple,  with  its  ministers  and  appurtenances. 

What  proportion  of  the  Tordnseans  who  had  taken  refuge  at 
L^kythus  had  been  induced  to  return  by  the  pro-      --onai 
clamation  of  Brasidas,  alike  generous  and  politic,  we  abilitv  and 
are  not  informed.    His  language  and  conduct  were  ^rr^- 
admirably  calculated  to  set  this  little  community  ^JJS5^ 
again  iu  harmonious  movement,  and  to  obliterate  the 
memory  of  past  feuds.     And  above  all,  it  inspired  a  strong 
sentiment  of  attachment  and  gratitude  towards  himself  personally 
— a  sentiment   which  gained  strength   with  every  successive 
incident  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  which  enabled  him  to 
exercise  a  greater  ascendency  than  could  ever  be  acquired  by 
Sparta,  and  in  some  respects  greater  than  had  ever  been  possessed 
by  Athens.     It  is  this  remarkable  development  of  commanding 
individuality,  animated  throughout  by  straightforward  public 
purposes,  and  binding  together  so  many  little  communities  who 
had  few  other  feelings  in  common,  which  lends  to  the  short 
career  of  this  eminent  man  a  romantic,  and  even  an  heroic, 
interest 

During  the  remainder  of  the  winter  Brasidas  employed  him- 
self in  setting  in  order  the  acquisitions  already  made,  and  in 
laying  plans  for  further  conquests  in  the  spring.'  But  the 
beginning  of  spring— or  the  close  of  the  eighth  year,  and  be- 
ginning of  the  ninth  year,  of  the  war,  as  Thucydidfis  reckons — 
brought  with  it  a  new  train  of  events,  which  will  be  recounted  in 
the  following  chapter. 

]  Thncyd.  !▼.  lU,  116.    vofuVaf  oXAy    vda^ai. 
riyl  rpov^  ^  ai^p«Mr«ty  rV  oAmo'U'  yt'         >  Thucyd.  ir.  118* 
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CHAPTER  LIV, 

TEUCE  FOB  ONE  YEAR.  -RENEWAL  OF  WAR  AND  BATTLE 
OF  AMPHIPOLIS.— PEACE  OF  NIKIAS. 

Thb  eighth  year  of  the  war,  described  in  the  last  chapter,  had 
Elffhthyear  ^P^^®^  ^*^  sanguine  hopes  for  Athens,  and  with 
ofthewar  dark  promise  for  Sparta,  chiefly  in  consequence  of 
^^i^^^gt  ^^  memorable  capture  of  Sphakteria  towards  the 
«»jow»We  end  of  the  preceding  summer.  It  included,  not  to 
for  Atbeni  mention  other  events,  two  considerable  and  important 
^^]^^^i  enterprises  on  the  part  of  Atiiens — against  Megara 
reversMto  and  against  Boeotia;  the  former  plan,  partially  suc- 
cessful—  the  latter,  not  merely  unsuccessful,  but 
attended  with  a  ruinous  defeat  Lastly,  the  losses  in  Thrace 
following  close  upon  the  defeat  at  Delium,  together  with  the 
unbounded  expectations  everywhere  entertained  from  the  future 
career  of  Brasidas,  had  again  seriously  lowered  the  impression 
entertained  of  Athenian  power.  The  year  thus  closed  amidst 
humiliations  the  more  painful  to  Athens  as  contrasted  with  the 
glowing  hopes  ^'ith  which  it  had  begun. 
It  was  now  that  Athens  felt  the  full  value  of  those  prisoners 
whom  she  had  taken  at  Sphakteria.  With  those 
Spartans  to  prisoners,  as  Ele6n  and  his  supporters  had  said  truly, 
faD^tderto^  she  might  be  sure  of  making  peace  whenever  she 
wg^the  desired  it*  Having  such  a  certainty  to  fall  back 
they  decline  upon,  she  had  played  a  bold  game,  and  aimed  at 
refa^oroe-  l&rger  acquisitions  during  the  past  year.  This  specu- 
™e°^>to  lation,  though  not  in  itself  unreasonable,  had  Mled : 
moreover,  a  new  phsenomenon,  alike  unexpected  by 
all,  had  occurred,  when  Brasidas  broke  open  and  cut  up  her 

1  Thncyd.  It.  21. 
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empire  in  Thrace.  StdU,  so  great  was  the  anxiety  of  the 
Spai'tans  to  regain  their  captives,  who  had  powerful  friends 
and  relatives  at  home,  that  they  considered  the  victories  of 
Brasidas  chiefly  as  a  stepping-stone  towards  that  object,  and  as 
a  means  of  prevailing  upon  Athens  to  make  peace.  To  his 
animated  representation  sent  home  from  Amphipolis,  setting 
forth  the  prospects  of  still  farther  success  and  entreating  rein- 
forcements, they  had  returned  a  discouraging  reply,  dictated 
in  no  small  degree  by  the  miserable  jealousy  of  some  of  their 
chief  men ;  >  who,  feeling  themselves  cast  into  the  shade,  and 
looking  upon  his  splendid  career  as  an  eccentric  movement 
breaking  loose  &om  Spartan  routine,  were  thus  on  personal,  as 
well  as  political,  grounds  disposed  to  labour  for  peace.  Such 
collateral  motives,  working  upon  the  caution  usual  with  Sparta, 
determined  her  to  make  use  of  the  present  fortune  and  realized 
conquests  of  Brasidas,  as  a  basis  for  negotiation  and  recovery  of 
the  prisoners ;  without  opening  the  chance  of  ulterior  enterprizes, 
which,  Aough  they  might  perhaps  end  in  results  yet  more  trium- 
phant, would  unavoidably  put  in  risk  that  which  was  now  secure.' 

1  ThncycL  !▼.  106.    h  6i  it  ri|r  Aom-  acquisitions  of  Brnddas,  the  greater 

Sainovai^iiiuvot  irrpwiop  t«  irpo<ravo-  chance  did  the  Lacedsemonians  stand 

oWAA«tv  iK4ktv4  .  ..ol  Si  Aojct  dat^tf  riot  of  getting  back  their  prisoners,  becaose 

rd  iti¥  itai^96v^  dirb  r£»v  wpmrmp  a^fmv  tbev  wonld  have  more  to  give  np  in 

Wiv  irmnpiryurav  avrt^  Ac  exchange  for  them.    And  the  meaning 

>  Thncyo.  iT.  117.    rovt  yap  £9)  avSpws  propoB^  bj  the  commentators  is  stiU 

vcpl  nkM¥o%  cvoiovKTo  fco/i^ifofftfat,  m%  more   excluded   by  the   very   words 

crt  Bpoo'iaaf  cvrvx«»  *  «««  iiuXXov,  ivX  immediately  preceding  in  Thucydidte : 

fUl^ov  Y«»pi)<rayro«  avrov  ical  avrivaXn.  **  The  LacMflpmonians  were  above  all 

narnTr^vatnot,  ruv  iiiw  oTcpcotfat,  rolt  things    anxious    to    get   back    t^eir 

6'  tK  Tov  i^ov  ifivrdfUKOi  x»rAvv«vciv  prisoners,  because  Bnisidas  was  still 

icaX  Kparnvtiv.  in  full  success".     It  is  impossible. 

This  is  a  perplexing  passage,  and  immediately  after  this,  that  he  can  go 

the  sense  pnt  upon  it  by  the  best  on  to  say,  "Tet  if  Brasidas  became 

commentators  appears  to  me  unsatia-  itiU  mort  iwomful^  they  would  lote  the 

factory.  chance  of  setting  the  prisoners  back  ". 

Dr.  Arnold  observes,  "The  sense  Bauer  ana  Poppo,  who  notice  this 

required  must  be  someithing  of  this  contradiction,  profess  to  solve  it  by 

sort     If  Brasidas   were   still  more  saying  '*  that  u  Braddaa  pushed  his 

successful,  the  oonaequence  would  be  successes  further,  the  Athenians  would 

that  they  would  lose  their  men  taken  be  seized  with  such  violence  of  hatred 

at  Spbakteria,  and  after  all  would  run  and  indignation,  that  they  would  put 

the  risk  of  not  being  finally  victorious."  the    prisoners    to    death".      Poppo 

To  the  same  purpoee,  substantiallv,  supports  this  by  appeallnif  to  iv.  41. 

Haack,  Poppo,  Oiiller,  ^tc    But  surely  which  passage,  however,  will  be  found 

this  is  a  meaning  which  cannot  have  to  carrV  no  proof  in  the  case, 
been  present  to  the  mind  of  Thucydid^        Next,   as  to  the   words  ivriwaka 

For  bow  could  the  fact,  of  Brasidas  xaTcurT^aayrof  (iirl  ^i^oi^  x''^^^^"'^* 

being  mort  tucee$^AUf  cause  the  Lacedie-  avrov    koX    dvriiraAa    xaraoriio-arrof )— 

uonums  to  lose  the  chance  of  regaining  0(511er .  translates   these   *'  Postquam 

their    prisoners?     The    larger    the  Brasidaa    in    majus    piofedsset,    et 
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The  historj  of  the  Athenians  during  the  past  year  might  indeed 
senre  as  a  warning  to  deter  the  Spartans  from  playing  an  adven- 
toroosgame. 


e¥m  voUitaU  AthmtemiMM 
agucMtt  **.  To  the  same  pnrpote  also 
uaack  and  Poppo.  But  If  this  were 
the  meaning,  it  would  seem  to  imply 
that  Brasidas  bad  as  yet  done  nothing 
and  gained  nothing:  that  his  gains 
were  aJU  to  be  made  dnxing  the  f  otnie. 
Whereas  the  fact  is  distinctly  the 
rererse,  as  Thncydidte  himself  bad  told 
OS  in  tiie  line  preceding ;  Brasidas  bad 
already  made  immense  acquisitions— 
so  great  and  serious,  that  the  principal 
anxiety  of  tiie  Lacedaraioni&ns  was  to 
make  use  of  what  he  had  alreadv 
gained  as  a  means  of  getting  back 
their  prisoners,  before  the  rade  of 
fortune  could  turn  against  him. 

Again,  the  last  part  of  the  sentence 
is  considered  by  Dr.  Arnold  and  other 
commentators  as  corrupt.  It  is  not 
agreed  to  what  prerious  subject  roZt  64 
is  intended  to  refer. 

So  unsatisfactory,  in  mv  Judgment, 
is  the  meaning  assigned  by  the  com- 
mentators to  the  general  passage,  that 
if  no  other  meaning  could  be  found  in 
the  words,  I  should  regard  the  whole 
sentence  as  corrupt  in  some  way  or 
other.  But  I  thinK  another  meaidng 
may  be  found. 

I  admit  that  the  words  ivl  umZ^v 

SwpQorovTOf  avrov  might  signify  "  if  ae 
liould  arrire  at  greater  success"— 
upon  the  analogy  of  L  17  and  i.  118— 
iwi  vXjtlorov  ixfitpiiitCLV  SvvofiMmt—iwi 
lUvo.  ix^upiltrav  ^v^dEfMwt.  But  they  do 
not  necessarily,  nor  eren  naturally, 
bear  this  sigiiiflcation.  Xmp«iv  cvl 
(with  accus.  case)  means  to  nwreh  up&n^ 


to  aim  at,  to  go  at,  or  oo  for  (adopting 
an  EngUsh  coUoc^uial  equlTalent)— 
IXMpovv  iwX  T^iv  avriKpvt  iKtv0tpiav 
(Thucyd.  viiL  04).  The  phrase  might 
pe  used,  whether  the  person,  of  whom 
it  was  aJfflrmed,  succeeded  in  his  object 
or  not  I  conceiTe  that  in  this  putoe 
the  words  mean—*'  if  Brasidas  should 
go  at  something  greater  "—if  he  should 
aim  at,  "or  march  upon,  greater  ob- 
jects"; without  afflrmlng  the  point, 
one  way  or  the  other,  whether  he 
would  attain  or  miss  what  he  aimed  at. 
Next,  the  words  avriwa\a  Karacmi* 
trtarrof  do  not  refer,  in  my  judgment,  to 
the  future  gains  of  Brasidas,  or  to 
their  magnitude  and  comparative  avail 
in  negotiation.  The  words  rather 
mean— **  if  he  should  stake  in  open 


contest  and  hostility  that  which  he 
had  already  acquired  "—{thus  expoeing 
it  to  the  chance  of  being  lost)— '^'  if  he 
should  put  himself  and  his  already 
acquired  gains  in  battle-front  against 
the  enemy".  The  meaning  would  be 
then  substantially  the  same  as  <cara- 
on^flTttrroi  ^ovr^r  arrivakov.  The  two 
words  here  discussed  are  essentlaUy 
obscure  and  elliptical,  and  every  in- 
terpretation must  proceed  by  bringing 
into  light  those  ideas  which  they 
imperfectly  indicate.  Now  the  inter- 
pretation which  I  suggest  keeps  quite 
as  closely  to  the  meamng  of  the  two 
words  as  that  of  Haack  and  OoUer ; 
while  it  brings  out  a  general  sense, 
making  the  whole  sentence  (of  which 
these  two  words  form  a  part)  distinct 
and  instructive.  The  substantive, 
which  would  be  understood  along  with 
dvrivoAo,  would  be  tA  wfidyiiara—OT 
perhaps  rd  tvrvx^iiara,  borrowed  from 
the  verb  «vn^«^  which  inmiediately 
precedes. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence,  I 
think  that  nit  ii  refers  to  the  same 
subject  as  dyriwaXa:  in  fact  orb  Toi) 
Ivov  iMvy6tupoi  is  only  a  fuller  expres- 
sion of  the  same  geuMal  idea  as  dj^ri- 

The  whole  sentence  would  then  be 
construed  thus :— "  For  they  were  most 
anxious  to  recover  their  captives, 
because  Brasidas  was  still  in  good 
fortune ;  while  they  were  likely,  fi  he 
should  go  at  more  and  put  himself  as 
he  now  stood  into  hostile  contention, 
to  remain  deprived  of  their  captives ; 
and  even  in  regard  to  their  successes, 
to  take  the  chance  of  danger  or  victory 
in  equal  conflict ". 

The  sense  here  brought  out  is  dis- 
tinct and  rational ;  and  I  think  it  lies 
fairly  in  the  words.  Thucydidds  does 
not  intend  to  represent  tne  Lacedae- 
monians  as  feeling  that  if  Brasidas 
should  really  gain  more  than  he  had 

§  lined  already,  such  further  aoquisi- 
on  would  be  a  disadvantage  to  them 
and  prevent  them  from  recovering  their 
captives.  He  represents  them  as  pre- 
ferring Uu  certainty  of  those  acquisitions 
which  Brasidas  had  already  made,  to 
the  chance  and  hatard  of  his  aiming  at 
greater,  which  could  not  be  done  with- 
out endangering  that  which  was  now 
secure— and  not  only  secure,  but  suffl- 
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Ever  sinee  the  capture  of  Sphakteria,  the  LacedeemonianB  had 
been  attempting,  directly  or  indirectly,  negotiations 
for  peace  and  the  recovery  of  the  prisoners.    Their  p/^Btoonax 
pacific  dispositions  were  especially  instigated  by  Eling  at  Sparta- 
Pleistoanaz,  whose  peculiar  circumstances  gave  him  a  pM^L-^' 
strong  motive  to  bring  the  war  to  a  close.    He  had  S»^^^ 
been  banished  from  Sparta,  fourteen  yeax%  before  the  ^}o°« 
commencement  of  the  war,  and  a  little  before  the  noently^ 
Thirty  years*  truce,  under  the  charge  of  having  taken  ^J^J^JJuf^ 
bribes  from  the  Athenians  on  occasion  of  invading 
Attica.    For  more  than  eighteen  years  he  lived  in  banishment 
close  to  the  temple  of  Zeus  Lykseus  in  Arcadia ;  in  such  constant 
fear  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  that  his  dwelling-house  was  half 
within  the  consecrated  ground.^    Bat  he  never  lost  the  hope  of 
procuring  restoration,  through   the    medium  of  the    Pythian 
priestess  at  Delphi,  whom  he  and  his  brother  Anstokl^  kept 
in  their  pay.    To  every  sacred  legation  which  went  from  Sparta 
to  Delphi  she  repeated  the  same  imperative  ii\junction — "  They 
must  bring  back  the  seed  of  (Hlrakl^)  the  demi-god  son  of 
2ieus  from  foreign  land  to  their  own ;  if  they  did  not,  it  would  be 
their  fate  to  plough  with  a  silver  ploughshare''.    The  command 
of  the  god,  thus  incessantly  repeated  and  backed  by  the  influence 
of  those  friends  who  supported  Pleistoanax  at  home,  at  length 
produced  an  entire  change  of  sentiment  at  Sparta.    In  the  fourth 


dent,  if  properly  managecL  to  procure 
the  restoranon  of  the  captiTes. 

Poppo  refers  roU  Si  to  the  Athe- 
nians ;  GdUer  refers  it  to  the  remain- 
ing Spartan  military  force,  apart  from 
the  captiree  who  were  detained  at 
Athens.  Hie  latter  ref  ereiwe  seems  to 
me  improper,  for  roU  Bi  most  signify 
some  persons  or  thinffs  which  nave 
been  before  spedfled  or  Indicated ;  and 
that  which  Goller  supposes  it  to  mean 
has  not  been  before  indicated.  To 
refer  it  to  the  Athenians,  with  Poppo 
and  Haaok  in  his  second  edition,  we 
should  have  to  look  a  great  way  back 
for  the  subject,  and  there  is  moreover 
a  diflOcnlty  in  construing  iifivv6iuvoi 
with  the  datiTe  case.  Otherwise  this 
reference  would  be  admissible:  though 
I  think  it  better  to  refer  nuf  si  to  the 
same  subject  as  AyriiraAa.  In  the 
phrase  wriwtiJtiM  (or  KtpSvvtvmiVt  for 
then  seems  no  suffldent  reason  why 
this  old  reading  should  be  altered)  «ai 


xpa-nf  over,  the  partide  xal  has  a  diq)unc* 
tire  sense,  of  which  there  are  analogous 
examples— see  KOhner.  Oriechlsche 
Qrammatik,  sect.  726,  dgnifying  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  j} :  and  examples 
even  in  Thucydidte,  in  such  phrases  as 
rotavra  xal  wa^awkiivia  (L  22,  148)— roi- 
avny  Kot  OTi  iyyvrara  roihw,  V.  74 — see 
Poppo's  note  on  i.  22.    Also  L  118,  xai 

irapoicaAovfMVOf  koX  cucAifTOf— where  KaC 

must  be  used  disjunctively,  or  eouiva- 
lent  to  11 ;  since  the  two  epithets  ex- 
pressly exdude  each  other. 

1  Thucyd.  v.  117.  ij/uov  Tn«  olttia^ 
rov  Upov  rirt  rov  Aidf  oucovvra  ^6fiif 
tAp  AJouctioxfiovinv, 

**  The  reason  was,  that  he  might  be 
in  sanctuary  at  an  Instant's  notice,  and 
yet  might  be  able  to  perform  some  of 
the  common  offices  of  life  without  pro- 
fanation, which  could  not  have  been 
the  case  had  the  whole  dwelling  been 
i^thin  the  sacred  precinct. "  (Dr. 
Arnold's  note.) 
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or  fifth  year  of  the  Peloponnesiaii  war  the  exile  was  recalled ; 
and  not  merely  recalled,  but  welcomed  with  unbounded  honoora 
— received  with  the  same  sacrifices  and  choric  shows  as  those 
which  were  said  to  have  been  offered  to  the  primitive  kings  on 
the  first  settlement  of  Sparta. 

As  in  the  case  of  Kleomen^  and  Demaratus,  however,  it  was 
not  long  before  the  previous  intrigue  came  to  be  detected,  or  at 
least  generally  suspected  and  believed,  to  the  great  discredit  of 
Pleistoanax,  though  he  could  not  be  again  banished.  Eveiy 
successive  public  calamity  which  befell  the  state — the  miscarriages 
of  Alkidas,  the  defeat  of  Eurylochus  in  Amphilochia,  and  above 
all,  the  unprecedented  humiliation  in  SphaktSria — were  imputed 
to  the  displeasure  of  the  gods  in  consequence  of  the  impious 
treachery  of  Pleistoanax.  Suffering  under  such  an  imputation, 
this  king  was  most  eager  to  exchange  the  hazards  of  war  for  the 
secure  march  of  peace,  so  that  he  was  thus  personally  interested 
in  opening  every  door  for  negotiation  with  Athens,  and  in 
restopng  himself  to  credit  by  regaining  the  prisoners.^ 

After  the  battle  of  Delium,*  the  pacific  dispositions  of  Nikias, 
Laches,  and  the  philo-Laconian  party  began  to  find 
tions  during  increasing  favour  at  Athens ;  *  while  the  unforeseen 
of  422^4^  losses  in  Thrace,  coming  thick  upon  each  other— each 
B.C.  for  successive  triumph  of  Brasidas  apparently  increasing 
'^^^  *  his  means  of  achieving  more — tended  to  convert  the 

discouragement  of  the  Athenians  into  positive  alarm.  Negotia- 
tions appear  to  have  been  in  progress  throughout  great  part  of 
the  winter.  The  continual  hope  that  these  might  be  brought  to 
a  close,  combined  with  the  impolitic  aversion  of  Nikias  and  his 
friends  to  energetic  military  action,  help  to  explain  the  unwonted 
apathy  of  Athens,  under  the  pressure  of  such  disgraces.  But  so 
much  did  her  courage  fiag,  towards  the  dose  of  the  winter,  that 
she  came  to  look  upon  a  truce  as  her  only  means  *  of  preservation 
against  the  victorious  progress  of  Brasidas.  What  the  tone  of 
Kle6n  now  was,  we  are  not  directly  informed.  He  would  pro- 
bably still  continue  opposed  to  the  propositions  of  peace,  at  least 

1  Thncyd,  t.  17, 18.  »  Thucyd.  iT.  118 ;  t.  48. 

3  Thac.  V.  15.   afaX4yT»p  a*  ovtwv  ivX        4  Thucyd.  iv.  117.     poiiXawrtt  *Alhf 

yv6vTtt  vvv^  ^AoAAov  iv  iyit(atUvovi,  voc  «pocrairooTTi<rat  ou5^r  wpir  vopoviceva- 
ovvrax  ri)v  iviava-iov  «iC«xelpl;oLl^  Ac  rcuvro  ica# '  i^<rvxuu't  Ac. 
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indirectly,  by  ineisting  on  terms  more  favourable  than  conld  be 
obtained.  On  this  point  his  political  counsels  would  be  wrong ; 
but  on  another  point  they  would  be  much  sounder  and  more 
judicious  than  those  of  his  rival  Nikias ;  for  he  would  recommend 
a  strenuous  prosecution  of  hostilities  by  Athenian  force  against 
Brasidas  in  Thrace.  At  the  present  moment  this  was  the  most 
urgent  political  necessity  of  Athens,  whether  she  entertained  or 
rejected  the  views  of  peace.  And  the  policy  of  Nikias,  who 
cradled  up  the  existing  depression  of  the  citizens,  by  encouraging 
them  to  rely  on  the  pacific  inclinations  of  Sparta,  was  ill-judged 
and  disastrous  in  its  results,  as  the  future  will  hereafter  show. 

Attempts  were  made  by  the  peace-party  both  at  Athens  and 
Sparta  to  negotiate  at  first  for  a  definitive  peace.  But  the 
conditions  of  such  a  peace  were  not  easy  to  determine,  so  as  to 
satisfy  both  parties,  and  became  more  and  more  difficult  with 
every  success  of  Brasidas.  At  length  the  Athenians,  eager  above 
all  things  to  arrest  his  progress,  sent  to  Sparta  to  propose  a  truce 
for  one  year^desiring  the  Spartans  to  send  to  Athens  envoys 
with  full  powers  to  settle  the  terms :  the  truce  would  allow  time 
and  tranquillity  for  settling  the  conditions  of  a  definitive  treaty. 
The  proposition  of  the  truce  for  one  year,^  together  with  the  first 
two  articles  ready  prepared,  came  from  Athens,  as  indeed  we 
might  have  presumed  even  without  proof ;  since  the  interest  of 
Sparta  was  rather  against  it,  as  allowing  to  the  Athenians  the 
fullest  leisure  for  making  preparations  against  farther  losses  in 
Thrace.  But  her  main  desire  was,  not  so  much  to  put  herself  in 
condition  to  make  the  best  possible  peace,  as  to  ensure  some  peace 
which  would  liberate  her  captives.  She  calculated  that  when 
once  the  Athenians  had  tasted  the  sweets  of  peace  for  one  year, 
they  would  not  again  voluntarily  impose  upon  themselves  the 
rigorous  obligations  of  war.* 

In  the  month  of  March,  423  B.a,  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the 
month  Elaphebolion  at  Athens,  and  on  the  twelfth  day  of  the 
month  Qerastius  at  Sparta,  a  truce  for  one  year  was  concluded 
and  sworn,  between  Athens  on  one  side,  and  Sparta,  Corinth, 

1  Thitjuipean  from  the  fonn  of  the  viuZt  4^f  x«AciffT«. 
truce  in  Thncyd.  It.  118 ;  it  is  prepared        «  Thucyd.  It.  117.    xal  yfrof&tfnft  awi- 

at  Sparta,  in  conaeqaence  of  a  preTiona  iivxpt  KaKi»v  Kai  raXaiwttpiat  $ul\Xov 

propoeition  from  Aibena ;  In  sect.  6,  oi  ivih/fit^^uv  (rovf    'ABwalovt)   ovrovc 

ok  ioKTcv,  WA<K  ixoyrtK  Uvrmr,  j{ir«p  xal  vtipacroficVovt  $vra\Xeyiivan,  iic. 
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Sikjdn,  Epidanras,  and  Megara  on  the  other.^  The  Spartans,  in- 
.|.pQ^  f^f  stead  of  merely  despatching  plenipotentiaries  to  Athens, 
oMTear  as  the  Athenians  had  desired,  went  a  step  farther, 
in  Uuoh,  In  concurrence  with  the  Athenian  enyojs,  they  drew 
**•  ^c.  ^p  n  £^jyj^  Qf  truce,  approved  by  themselyes  and  their 
allies,  in  such  manner  that  it  only  required  to  be  adopted  and 
ratified  by  the  Athenians.  The  general  principle  of  the  truce  was 
nit  poBiideiiSy  and  the  conditions  were  in  substance  as  follows : — 

1.  Respecting  the  temple  at  Delphi,  every  Qreek  shall  have 
Condltioiu  the  right  to  make  use  of  it  honestly  and  without  fear, 
oftUfcrttoe.  purstiant  to  the  customs  of  his  particular  city.  The 
main  purpose  of  this  stipulation,  prepared  and  sent  verbatim  from 
Athens,  was  to  allow  Athenian  visitors  to  go  thither,  which  had 
been  impossible  during  the  war,  in  consequence  of  the  hostility 
of  the  Boeotians '  and  Phokians.'  The  Delphian  authorities  also 
were  in  the  interest  of  Sparta,  and  doubtless  the  Athenians 
received  no  formal  invitation  to  the  Pythian  games.  But  the 
Boeotians  and  Phokians  were  no  parties  to  the  truce :  accordingly 
the  Lacedaemonians,  while  accepting  the  article  and  proclaiming 
the  general  liberty  in  principle,  do  not  pledge  themselves  to 
enforce  it  by  arms  as  far  as  the  Boeotians  and  Phokians  are 
concerned,  but  only  to  try  and  persuade  them  by  amicable 
representations.  The  liber^  of  sacrificing  at  Delphi  was  at  this 
moment  the  more  welcome  to  the  Athenians,  as  they  seem  to 
have  fancied  themselves  under  the  displeasure  of  ApoUo.* 

2.  All  the  contracting  parties  will  enquire  out  and  punish, 
each  according  to  its  own  laws,  such  persons  as  may  violate  the 
property  of  the  Delphian  god.  This  article  also  is  prepared  at 
Athens,  for  the  purpose  seemingly  of  conciliating  the  favour  of 
Apollo  and  the  Delphians.  The  Lacedaemonians  accept  the 
article  literally,  of  course. 

S.   The  Athenian  garrisons  at  Pylus,  Eyth^ra,  Nisaea  and 

iThucyd.  W.  110.    The  fourteenth  nian  Stmt^  (o-irciVa^tfai  M  avrima 

of  ElaphebolioD,  and  the  twelth  of  iid\a  rdc  nf>t<rfitia^  iv  rw  £i^w  ri^ 

Oerastiiis,  dedgnate  the  same  day.  vapovo-a^.  It.  118, 11$*) ;  that  day  being 

The  trace  went  ready-prepared  from  fixed  on  as  the  commencement 
Sparta  to  Athens,  toffether  with  en*        The  lunar  months  in  different  cities 

TOTS  Spartan,  Corintnian,  Megarlan,  were  noTer  in  precise  agreement 
Siiyonian,  and  Bpidanrian.   The  truce        9  See  Aristophan.  Atss,  188. 
was  accepted  by  the  Athenian  9m-       'Thucyd.   t.   1—32.     They  might 

sembly,  and  sworn  to  at  once  by  all  perhaps  belieTe  that  the  occupation  of 

the  euToys  as  well  as  by  three  Athe-  Delium  had  giTen  offence  to  ApoUo. 
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^linoa,  and  Metbana  in  the  ndghbourbood  of  Troez^n,  are  to 
remain  as  at  present  No  communication  to  take  place  between 
Kjtbdra  and  any  portion  of  tbe  mainland  belonging  to  tbe 
Lacedffimonian  alliance.  Tbe  soldiers  occupying  Pylus  (Jiall 
confine  tbemselyes  witbin  tbe  space  between  Bupbras  and 
Tomeus ;  tboee  in  Nissea  and  Minoa,  witbin  tbe  road  wbicb 
leads  from  tbe  cbapel  of  tbe  bero  Nisus  to  tbe  temple  of  Poseiddn, 
witbout  any  communication  witb  the  population  beyond  that 
limit  In  like  manner  tbe  Athenians  in  tbe  peninsula  of 
Metbana  near  TroezSn,  and  tbe  inhabitants  of  the  latter  city, 
shall  observe  the  special  convention  concluded  between  them 
respecting  boundaries.^ 

4.  Tbe  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  shall  make  use  of  the 
sea  for  trading  purposes,  on  their  own  coasts,  but  shall  not  have 
liberty  to  sail  in  any  ship  of  war,  nor  in  any  rowed  mercbant- 
yessel  of  tonnage  equal  to  600  talents.  [All  war-ships  were 
generally  impelled  by  oar :  they  sometimes  used  sails,  but  never 
when  wanted  for  fighting.  Merchant-vessels  seem  generally  to 
have  sailed,  but  were  sometimes  rowed  :  the  limitation  of  size  is 
added,  to  ensure  that  the  Lacedaemonians  shall  not,  under  colour 
of  merchantmen,  get  up  a  warlike  navy.] 

6.  There  shall  be  free  communication  by  sea  as  well  as  by 
land,  between  Peloponnesus  and  Athens  for  herald  or  embassy, 
with  suitable  attendants,  to  treat  for  a  definitive  peace  or  for  tbe 
adjustment  of  differences. 

6.  Neither  side  shall  receive  deserters  from  tbe  other,  whether 
free  or  slave.  [This  article  was  alike  important  to  both  parties. 
Athens  had  to  fear  tbe  revolt  of  her  subject-allies — Sparta  tbe 
desertion  of  Helots.] 

7.  Disputes  shall  be  amicably  settled,  by  both  parties,  according 
to  their  established  laws  and  customs. 

Such  was  the  substance  of  tbe  treaty  prepared  at  Sparta— 
seemingly  in  concert  with  Athenian  envoys — and  sent  by  tbe 
Spartans  to  Athens  for  approval,  witb  the  following  addition — 
**  If  there  be  any  provision  wbicb  occurs  to  you,  more  honourable 
or  just  than  these,  come  to  Lacedsemdn  and  tell  us ;  for  neither 
the  Spartans  nor  their  allies  will  resist  any  just  suggestions. 
But  let  those  who  come  bring  with  them  full  powers  to  conclude, 

1  Thooyd.  ir.  118 ;  see  Poppo'n  note. 
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in  the  same  manner  as  you  desire  of  ns.  The  truce  shall  be  for 
one  year." 

By  the  resolution  which  Lach^  proposed  in  the  Athenian 
rmaI  ti  public  assembly,  ratifying  the  truce,  the  people  further 
to  open  decreed  that  negotiations  should  be  opened  for  a 
ti^^^for  definitive  treaty,  and  directed  the  Strat^  to  propoee 
a  definitive  to  the  next  ensuing  assembly  a  scheme  and  principles 
^*  for  conducting  the  negotiations.    But  at  the  very 

moment  when  the  envoys  between  Sparta  and  Athens  were 
bringing  the  truce  to  final  adoption,  events  happened  in  Thrace 
which  threatened  to  cancel  it  altogether.  Two  days^  after  the 
important  fourteenth  of  Elaphebolion,  but  before  the  truce  could 
be  made  known  in  Thrace,  SkionS  revolted  from  Athena  to 
Brasidas. 

Ski6n6  was  a  town  calling  itself  Achsean,  one  of  the  numerous 
New  events  colonies  which,  in  the  want  of  an  acknowledged 
revSt'oT"  mother-city,  traced  its  origin  to  warriors  returning 
SMAnAfrom  from  Troy.  It  was  situated  in  the  peninsula  of 
Brari^Sl^  PallSne  (the  westernmost  of  those  three  narrow 
iiteAlfe  tongues  of  land  into  which  ChalkidikS  branches  out) ; 
truce  WM  conterminous  with  the  Eretrian  colony  MendS.  The 
MMch  488  Skionaeans,  not  without  considerable  dissent  among 
B.c.    *  themselves,  proclaimed   their  revolt  from  Athena, 

under  concert  with  Brasidas.  He  immediately  crossed  the  Gulf 
into  PallSn^  himself  in  a  little  boat,  but  with  a  trireme  close 
at  his  side  ;  calculating  that  she  would  protect  him  against  any 
small  Athenian  vessel,  while  any  Athenian  trireme  which  he 
might  encounter  would  attack  his  trireme,  paying  no  attention 
to  the  little  boat  in  which  he  himself  was.  The  revolt  of  Skidnd 
was,  from  the  position  of  the  town,  a  more  striking  defiance  of 
Athena  than  any  of  the  preceding  events.  For  the  isthmus 
connecting  PaU^nl  with  the  mainland  was  occupied  by  the  town 
of  Potidaea — a  town  assigned  at  the  period  of  its  capture,  seven 
years  before,  to  Athenian  settlers,  though  probably  containing 
some  other  residents  besides.  Moreover  the  isthmus  was  so 
narrow,  that  the  wall  of  Potidcea  barred  it  across  completely 
from  sea  to  sea.  PallenS  was  therefore  a  quasi-island,  not  open 
to  the  aid  of  land  force  from  the  continent,  like  the  towns 
1  Thncyd.  iv.  l«. 
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preyiouely  acquired  by  Brasidas.  The  Skidnseans  thus  put 
themselvefl,  without  any  foreign  aid,  into  conflict  against  the 
whole  force  of  Athens,  bringing  into  question  her  empire  not 
merely  over  continental  towns,  but  over  islands. 

Even  to  Brasidas  himself  their  revolt  appeared  a  step  of 
astonishing  boldness.    On  being  received  into  the  city,  Bnstdi^ 
he  convened  a  public  assembly,  and  addressed  to  them  oroflMs 
the  same  langui^e  which  he  had  emp]  oyed  at  Akanthus  sid6n§— his 
and  Tor6n^  disavowing  all  party  preferences  as  well  Jj^S'JJL 
as  all  interference  vrith  the  internal  politics  of  the  ^tbaaiaBtic 
town,  and  exhorting  them  only  to  unanimous  efforts  for  him  ^" 
against  the  common  enemy.    He  bestowed  upon  them  ''*•'*• 
at  the  same  time  the  warmest  praise  for  their  courage.    **They, 
though  exposed  to  all  the  hazards  of  islanders,  had  stood  forward 
of  their  own  accord  to  procure  freedom,^  without  waiting  like 
cowards  to  be  driven  on  by  a  foreign  force  towards  what  was 
clearly  their  own  good.     He  considered  them  capable  of  any 
measure   of  future   heroiun,   if   the   danger   now  impending 
from  Athens  should  be  averted,  and  he  shoxild  assign  to  them 
the  very  first  post  of   honour  among   the   fedthful  allies  of 
Lacedsemdn." 

This  generous,  straightforward,  and  animating  tone  of  exhorta- 
tion— appealing  to  the  strongest  political  instinct  of  the  Qreek 
mind,  the  love  of  complete  city  autonomy,  and  coming  from  the 
lips  of  one  whose  whole  conduct  had  hitherto  been  conformable 
to  it — had  proved  highly  efficacious  in  all  the  previous  towns. 
But  in  SkidnS  it  roused  the  population  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
enthusiasuL*  It  worked  even  upon  the  feelings  of  ^e  dissentient 
minority,  bringing  them  round  to  partake  heartily  in  the  move- 
ment. It  produced  a  unanimous  and  exalted  confidence  which 
made  them  look  forward  cheerfully  to  all  the  desperate  chances 
in  which  they  had  engaged  themselves ;  and  it  produced  at  the 
same  time,  in  still  more  unbounded  manifestation,  the  same 
personal  attachment  and  admiration  as  Brasidas  inspired  else- 
where. The  Ski6n»ans  not  only  voted  to  him  publicly  a  golden 
crown,  as  the  liberator  of  Greece,  but  when  it  was  placed  on  his 


1  Thncyd.  It.  120.    ivns  9vikp^  iAAo    raloi  iir^fp^tf-ir  rt  Tot»  A^tv «  ical  9ap- 
M^tMrai,  Ac.  o^iTorrvf  ireuTVf  bf/ioimSt  cat  olf  wp6Ttpoy 
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head,  the  burst  of  indiyidnal  sentiment  and  sympathy  was  the 
strongest  of  which  the  Grecian  bosom  was  capable.  ^^They 
crowded  round  him  individually,  and  encircled  his  head  wiUi 
fillets,  like  a  victorious  athlete,''^  says  the  historian.  This 
remarkable  incident  illustrates  what  I  observed  before — ^that  the 
achievements,  the  self-relying  march,  the  straightforward  politLcs, 
and  probity  of  this  illustrious  man — who  in  character  was  more 
Athenian  than  Spartan,  yet  with  the  good  qualities  of  Athens 
predominant — inspired  a  personal  emotion  towards  him  such  as 
rarely  found  its  way  into  Grecian  political  life.  The  sympathy 
and  admiration  felt  in  Greece  towards  a  victorious  athlete  waa 
not  merely  an  intense  sentiment  in  the  Grecian  mind,  but  was 
perhaps  of  all  others  the  most  widespread  and  Pan-hellenic.  It 
was  connected  with  the  religion,  the  taste,  and  the  love  of  recrea- 
tion common  to  the  whole  nation— while  politics  tended  rather 
to  disunite  the  separate  cities :  it  was  further  a  sentiment  at  once 
familiar  and  exclusively  personal.  Of  its  exaggerated  intensity 
throughout  Greece  the  philosophers  often  complained,  not  with- 
out good  reason.  But  Thucydid^  cannot  convey  a  more  lively 
idea  of  the  enthusiasm  and  tmanimity  with  which  Braddas  was 
welcomed  at  SkidnS,  just  after  the  desperate  resolution  taken  by 
the  citizens,  than  by  using  this  simile. 

The  Lacedaemonian  commander  knew  well  how  much  the 
utmost  resolution  of  the  SkiCnaeans  was  needed,  and 
brings  how  speedily  their  insular  position  would  draw  upon 

f^^BmenS  ^®°^  ^®  vigorous  invasion  of  Athens.  He  accord- 
to  Skidnd—  ingiy  brought  across  to  Pall&ifi  a  considerable  portion 
away  the  of  his  army,  not  merely  with  a  view  to  the  defence 
dSdro^^  of  Ski6n^  but  also  with  the  intention  of  surprising 
in^joaDlace  ^jQth  Mendfi  and  Potidsea,  in  both  which  places 
there  were  small  parties  of  conspirators  prepared 
to  open  the  gates. 

It  was  in  this  position  that  he  was  found  by  the  commissioners 
who  came  to  announce  formally  the  conclusion  of  the  truce  for 
one  year,  and  to  enforce  its  provisions — ^Athenseus  firom  Sparta, 


1  Thacyd.  ir.  121.     «ral  SufiMtriq^  fikv  compare  also  Kranse  (OlympiaX  sect. 

Xpv<nf<m^v^av46iitraviifi\tv0tpovyTa  17,  p.  162  (Wien,  18S8X    It  was  CUStO> 

Ttiv  'BAAdda,  Ui^  rt  iraxpiovv  rt   Kot  maiV  to  place  a  fillet  of  doth  or  Unen 

«po<n7pxorro  mvwnp  iBknr^.  on  the  head  of  the  victors  at  Olympia, 

Ck}mpare  Plutarch.  Periklte,  c  28 :  before  putting  on  the  olive  wreath. 
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one  of  the  three  Spartans  who  had  sworn  to  the  treaty ;  Aria- 
tonymus,  from  Athens.     The   face   of  affairs  was 
materially  altered  by  this   commnnication  ;   mnch  miMloiiera 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  newly-acqnired  allies  of  JSluK? 
Sparta   in  Thrace,  who  accepted  the  truce  forth-  K?*^®*"*^ 
with,  but  to  the  great  chagiin  of  Brasidas,  whose  an^^ioeto 
career  was  thns  suddenly  arrested.     Yet  he  could  SeSuw 
not   openly   refuse   obedience,  and    his   army  was  Jwrt  ^ 
accordingly  transferred  from  the  peninsula  of  PaUdnd 
to  Tor6n§. 

The  case  of  SkidnS,  however,  immediately  raised  an  obstruc- 
tion, doubtless  very  agreeable  to  him.     The  com-   D|«,Qt6 
missioners,  who  had  come  in  an  Athenian  trireme,  EISj?^^ 
had  heard  nothing  of  the  revolt  of  that  place,  and  The  war 
Aristonymus  was  astonished  to  find  the  enemy  in  £^ii|J2oe, 

Pall^&     But  on  inquiring  into  the  case,  he  dis-  but  is 

*  "  '  •uspaoded 

covered  that  the  Skionseans  had  not  revolted  until  ereiywhen 

two  days  after  the  day  fixed  for  the  commencement  ^'^ 
of  the  truce.  Accordingly,  while  sanctioning  the  truce  for  all  the 
other  cities  in  Thrace,  he  refused  to  comprehend  Skidnd  in  it, 
sending  immediate  neijrs  home  to  Athens.  Brasidas,  protesting 
loudly  against  this  proceeding,  refused  on  his  part  to  abandon 
Skidn^  which  was  peculiarly  endeared  to  him  by  the  recent 
scenes ;  and  even  obtained  the  countenance  of  the  LacedsBmonian 
commissioners,  by  falsely  asseverating  that  the  city  had  revolted 
before  the  day  named  in  the  truce. 

Violent  was  the  burst  of  indignation  when  the  news  sent  home 
by  Aristonymus  reached  Athens.  It  was  nowise  softened,  when 
the  Lacedfismonians,  acting  upon  the  version  of  the  case  sent  to 
them  by  Brasidas  and  Athenseus,  despatched  an  embassy  thither 
to  claim  protection  for  Skidn^  or  at  any  rate  to  procure  the 
adjustment  of  the  dispute  by  arbitration  or  pacific  decision. 
Having  tlie  terms  of  the  treaty  on  their  side,  the  Athenians  were 
least  of  all  disposed  to  relax  firom  their  rights  in  favour  of  the 
first  revolting  islanders.  They  resolved  at  once  to  undertake  an 
expedition  for  the  reconquest  of  Ski6nd;  and  further,  on  the 
proposition  of  Eledn,  to  put  to  death  all  the  adult  male 
inhabitants  of  that  place  as  soon  as  it  should  have  been  re- 
conquered.   At  the  same  time  they  showed  no  disposition  to 
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throw  up  the  truce  generallj.  The  state  of  feeling  on  both  ndei 
tended  to  this  result — ^that  while  the  war  continued  in  Thrace, 
it  was  suspended  ererywhere  else.^ 

Fresh  intelligence  soon  arrived  —  carrying  exasperation  at 
Reroitof  Athens  yet  further — of  the  revolt  of  Mend^  the 
^^^from  adjoining  town  to  SkidnS.  Those  Mendseans,  who 
Brnddu  had  laid  their  measures  for  secretly  introducing 
SSSwTf  the  Braridas,  were  at  first  baffled  by  the  arrival  of  the 
MandnMis  truce  commissioners.  But  they  saw  that  he  retained 
to^^rotect  his  hold  on  Ski6nS,  in  spite  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Jj|j™»  «>d  truce;  and  they  ascertained  that  he  was  willing  still  to 
thwaa  protect  them  if  they  revolted,  though  he  could  not  be 
a^iin^'*  an  accomplice,  as  originally  projected,  in  the  surprise 
^^gj^yj^  of  the  town.  Being,  moreover,  only  a  small  party, 
npon  an  with  the  sentiment  of  the  population  against  them, 
^alugt  ^°  they  were  afraid,  if  they  now  relinquished  their 
tolhe**"*  scheme,  of  being  detected  and  punished  for  the 
interior  of  partial  steps  already  taken,  when  the  Athenians 
^  '  should  come  against  Skidnd.  They  therefore  thought 
it  on  the  whole  the  least  dangerous  course  to  persevere.  They 
proclaimed  their  revolt  from  Athens,  constraining  the  reluctant 
citizens  to  obey  them.'  The  government  seems  before  to  have 
been  democratical,  but  they  now  found  means  to  bring  about 
an  oligarchical  revolution  along  with  the  revolt  Brasidas 
immediately  accepted  their  adhesion,  and  willingly  undertook 
to  protect  them,  professing  to  think  that  he  had  a  right  to  do  so, 
beci&use  they  had  I'evolted  openly  after  the  truce  had  been 
proclaimed.  But  the  truce  upon  this  point  was  clear  ;  which  he 
himself  virtually  admitted,  by  setting  up  as  justification  certain 
alleged  matters  in  which  the  Athenians  had  themselves  violated 
it.  He  immediately  made  preparation  for  the  defence  both  of 
Mends  and  SkionS  against  the  attack  which  was  now  rendered 

'  Hincyd.  It,  122, 128.  ^  re     HtXoirovviivCovs     «rat     rovf    ra 
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more  certain  than  before ;  conveving  the  women  and  children  of 
those  two  towns  across  to  the  Chalkidic  Oljnthus,  and  sending 
thither  as  garrison  500  Peloponnesian  hoplites  with  300  Chalkidic 
peltasts;  the  commander  of  which  force,  Polydamidas,  took 
possession  of  the  acropolis  with  his  own  troops  separately.^ 

Brasidas  then  withdrew  himself,  with  the  greater  part  of  his 
army,  to  accompany  Perdikkas  on  an  expedition  into  the 
interior  against  Arrhibssus  and  the  Lynk^tsa.  On  what  ground, 
after  having  before  entered  into  terms  with  Arrhibseus,  he  now 
became  his  active  enemy,  we  are  left  to  conjecture.  Probably 
his  relations  with  Perdikkas,  whose  alliance  was  of  essential 
importance,  were  such  that  this  step  was  forced  upon  him 
agiiinst  his  will ;  or  he  may  really  have  thought  that  the 
force  under  Polydamidas  was  adequate  to  the  defence  of  Mend^ 
and  Skidn^  an  idea  which  the  unaccountable  backwardness  of 
Athens  for  the  last  six  or  eight  months  might  well  foster.  Had 
he  even  remained,  indeed,  he  could  hardly  have  saved  them) 
considering  the  situation  of  PallSnS  and  the  superiority  of 
Athens  at  sea ;  but  his  absence  made  their  ruin  certain.' 

While  Brasidas  was  thus  engaged  far  in  the  interior,  the 
Athenian  armament  under  Nikias  and  Nikostratus  j^j^j^j^^ 
reached  Potidsa — fifty  triremes,  ten  of  them  Chian,  Nikostntua 
1000  hoplites  and  600  bowmen  from  Athens,  1000  ^h^ 
mercenary    Thracians,    with    some    peltasts    from  Athenian 
MethdnS   and   other  towns  in  the  neighbourhood.   inPall^n^. 
From  Potidsea  they  proceeded  by  sea  to  Cape  Posei-  ^SSid.*^^ 
donium,  near  which  they  landed  for  the  purpose  of  ^«  i^ag^ 
attacking  Mendd.     Polydamidas,  the  Peloponnesian  garrison 
commander  in  the  town,  took  post  with  his  force  of  SamldM^it 
700  hoplites,  including   300   Skidneeans,  upon   an  first  repnl«©« 
eminence    near   the   city,   strong   and    difficult   of 
approach ;    upon  which   the  Athenian  generals  divided    their 
forces— Nikias,    with   sixty   Athenian    chosen   hoplites,    120 
Methonean  peltasts,  and  all  the  bowmen,  tried  to  march  up  the 
hill  by  a  side  path  and  thus  turn  the  position,  while  Nikostratus 
with  the  main  army  attacked  it  in  front    But  such  were  the 
extreme  difficulties  of  the  ground  that  both  were   repulsed. 
Nikias  was  himself  wounded,  and  the  division  of  Nikostratus 

1  TliiMTd.  It.  laa  <  ThiiC7d.  It.  128. 124. 
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waa  thrown  into  great  disorder,  narrowly  escaping  a  destructiTe 
defeat  The  Mendseans,  however,  evacuated  the  position  in  the 
night  and  retired  into  the  city,  while  the  Athenians,  sailing 
round  on  the  morrow  to  the  suburb  on  the  side  of  Skidni, 
ravaged  the  neighbouring  land.  Nikias  on  the  ensuing  day 
carried  his  devastations  still  further,  even  to  the  border  of  Uie 
Skidnsean  territory. 

But  dissensions  so  serious  had  already  commenced  within  the 
Q^g^j^  walls,  that  the  SkiSnaean  auxiliaries,  becoming  mis- 
among  the  trustful  of  their  situation,  took  advantage  of  the  night 
MOTdSl-^'  to  return  home.  The  revolt  of  Mend§  had  been 
Se^emos  ^'^^^^  about  against  the  will  of  the  citizens,  by  the 
against  intrigues  and  for  the  benefit  of  an  oligarchical  faction, 
df^the '  Moreover,  it  does  not  appear  that  Brasidas  personally 
w«  adSit!  ^'^«^  *^®  town,  as  he  had  visited  Ski6nS  and  the 
ted  into        Other  revolted  towns.      Had  he  come,  his  personal 

^  ^"^  influence  might  have  done  much  to  soothe  the  offended 
citizens,  and  create  some  disposition  to  adopt  the  revolt  as  a  hjct 
accomplished,  after  they  had  once  been  compromised  with  Athens. 
But  his  animating  words  had  not  been  heard,  and  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  troops,  whom  he  had  sent  to  MendS,  were  mere  instruments 
to  sustain  the  newly-erected  oligarchy  and  keep  out  the  Athe- 
nians. The  feelings  of  the  citizens  generally  towards  them  were 
soon  unequivocally  displayed.  Nikostratus  with  half  of  the 
Athenian  force  was  planted  before  the  gate  of  Mend§  which 
opened  towards  Potidaea.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  that  gate, 
within  the  city,  was  the  place  of  arms  and  the  chief  station  both 
of  the  Peloponnesians  and  of  the  citizens.  Polydamidas,  intend- 
ing to  make  a  sally  forth,  was  marshalling  both  of  them  in  battle 
order,  when  one  of  the  Mendsean  Demos,  manifesting  with  angry 
vehemence  a  sentiment  common  to  most  of  them,  told  him  "  that 
he  would  not  sally  forth,  and  did  not  choose  to  take  part  in  the 
contest ".  Polydamidas  seized  hold  of  the  man  to  punish  him, 
when  the  mass  of  the  armed  Demos,  taking  part  with  their  com- 
rade, made  a  sudden  rush  upon  the  Peloponnesians.  The  latter, 
unprepared  for  such  an  onset,  sustained  at  first  some  loss,  and 
were  soon  forced  to  retreat  into  the  acropolis — ^the  rather  as  they 
saw  some  of  the  Mendseans  open  the  gates  to  the  besiegers  with- 
out, which  induced  them  to  suspect  a  preconcerted  betrayaL    No 
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such  concert  however  existed;  though  the  bedegmg  generals, 
when  they  saw  the  gates  thus  suddenly  opened,  soon  comprehended 
the  real  position  of  afiairs.  But  t^ey  found  it  impossible  to 
restrain  their  soldiers,  who  pushed  in  forthwith,  from  plundering 
the  town ;  and  they  had  ev«n  some  difficulty  in  saving  the  lives 
of  the  citizens.  1 

Mendd  being  thus  taken,  the  Athenian  generals  desired  the 
body  of  the  citizens  to  resume  the  former  government, 
leaving  it  to  them  to  single  out  and  punish  the  authors  nians  be- 
of  the  late  revolt.    What  use  was  made  of  this  per-  uS^Eade 
mission  we  are  not  told ;  but  probably  most  of  the  g^^ 
authors  had  already  escaped  into  the  acropolis  along  leatw  a 
with  Polydamidas.    Having  erected  a  wall  of  circum-  foJ^^SS, 
vallation  round  the  acropolis,  joining  the  sea  at  both  ?^^^^"^ 
ends,  and  left  a  force  to  guard  it,  the  Athenians 
moved  away  to  begin  the  siege  at  Skidn^  where  they  found  both 
the  citizens  and  the  Peloponnesian  garrison  posted  on  a  strong 
hiU,  not  £Eir  from  the  walk.    As  it  was  impossible  to  surround 
the  town  without  being  masters  of  this  hill,  the  Athenians  attacked 
it  at  once,  and  were  more  fortunate  than  they  had  been  before 
Mendd ;  for  they  carried  it  by  assault,  compelling  the  defenders 
to  take  refuge  in  the  town.    After  erecting  their  trophy,  they 
commenced  the  -wall  of  circumvallation.    Before  it  was  fLnished, 
the  garrison  who  had  been  shut  up  in  the  acropolis  of  Mend^  got 
into  SkidnS  at  night,  having  broken  out  by  a  sudden  sally  where 
the  blockading  wall  around  them  joined  the  sea.    But  this  did 
not  hinder  Nikias  from  prosecuting  his  operations,  so  that  SkidnS 
was  in  no  long  time  completely  enclosed,  and  a  division  placed  to 
guard  the  wall  c^  circumvallation.^ 

Such  was  the  state  of  afifairs  which  Brasidae  found  on  returning 
from  the  inland  Macedonia.  Unable  either  to  recover  Mend§  or 
to  relieve  Skidn^  he  was  forced  to  confine  himself  to  tibe  protection 
of  Tordnfi.  Nikias,  however,  without  attacking  Tor6n6,  returned 
soon  afterwards  with  his  armament  to  Athens,  leaving  SkionS 
under  blockade. 

The  march  of  Braaidas  into  Macedonia  had  been  unfortunate 
in  every  way.  Nothing  but  his  extraordinary  gallantry  rescued 
him  from  utter  rnin.    The  joint  force  of  himself  and  Perdikkas 

1  Thucyd.  ir.  180 ;  Dlod6r.  xil.  72.  »  Thncyd.  Iv.  181. 
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consisted  of  3000  Qrecian  hoplites — PeloponnesiaD,  Akanthian, 
Expedition  ^^^  Chalkidian— with  1000  Macedonian  and  Chalki- 
of  Bmsidiia  dian  horse,  and  a  considerable  number  of  non-Hellenic 
p^icicas  auxiliaries.  As  soon  as  they  had  got  beyond  the 
SwSa**^'*^  mountain-pass  into  the  territory  of  the  Lynkestee,  they 
against  were  met  by  Arrhibseus,  ahd  a  battle  ensued,  in  which 
*"**  that  prince  was  completely  worsted.  They  halted  here 
for  a  few  days,  awaiting — before  they  pushed  forward  to  attack 
the  villages  in  the  territory  of  Arrhibaeus-^the  arrival  of  a  body 
of  Illyrian  mercenaries,  with  whom  Perdikkas  had  concluded  a 
bargain*^  At  length  Perdikkas  became  impatient  to  advance 
without  them,  while  Brasidas,  on  the  contrary,  apprehensive  of 
the  fate  of  Mende  during  his  absence,  was  bent  on  returning  back. 
The  dissension  between  them  becoming  aggravated,  they  parted 
company  and  occupied  separate  encampments  at  some  distance 
from  each  other,  when  both  received  unexpected  intelligence 
which  made  Perdikkas  as  anxious  to  retreat  as  Brasidas,  The 
Illyrians,  having  broken  their  compact,  had  joined  Arrhibseus, 
and  were  now  in  full  march  to  attack  the  invaders.  The  untold 
number  of  these  barbarians  was  reported  as  overwhelming,  while 
such  was  their  reputation  for  ferocity  as  well  as  for  valour,  that 
the  Macedonian  army  of  Perdikkas,  seized  with  a  sudden  panic, 
broke  up  in  the  night  and  fled  without  orders,  hurrying  Perdik- 
kas himself  along  with  them,  and  not  even  sending  notice  to 
Brasidas,  with  whom  nothing  had  been  concerted  about  the  retrei^t 
In  the  morning,  the  latter  found  Arrhibseus  and  the  Illyrians 
close  upon  him,  the  Macedonians  being  already  far  advanced  in 
their  journey  homeward. 
The  contrast  between  the  man  of  Hellas  and  of  ^lacedonia — 
general  as  well  as  soldiers — was  never  more  strikingly 
Brasidas  exhibited  than  on  this  critical  occasion.  The  soldiers  of 
dSScas'*  Brasidas,  though  surprised  as  well  as  deserted,  lost 
^ro  the  neither  their  courage  nor  their  discipline  :  the  com- 
mander preserved  not  only  his  presence  of  mind,  but 
his  full  authority.  His  hoplites  were  directed  to  form  in  a  hollow 
square  or  oblong,  with  the  light-armed  and  attendants  in  the 
centre,  for  the  retreating  march.  Youthful  soldiers  were  posted 
either  in  the  outer  ranks  or  in  convenient  stations,  to  run  out 
» Tliucyd.  It.  124. 
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swiftly  and  repel  the  assailing  enemy ;  while  Brasidas  himself^ 
with  300  chosen  men,  formed  the  rear-guard.^ 

The  short  harangne  which  (according  to  a  custom  universal 
with  Grecian  generals)  he  addressed  to  his  troops  im-  Addrew  of 
mediately  before  the  enemy  approached  is  in  many  Brasidwito 
respects  remarkable.  Though  some  were  Akanthians,  before  the 
some  Chalkidians,  some  Helots,  he  designates  all  by  '«*'«**• 
the  honourable  title  of  "  Peloponnesians ".  Reassuring  them 
against  the  desertion  of  their  allies,  as  well  as  against  the  superior 
numbers  of  the  advancing  enemy,  he  invokes  their  native  home- 
bred courage.*  "  Ye  do  not  require  the  presence  of  allies  to 
inspire  you  with  bravery,  nor  do  ye  fear  superior  numbers  of  an 
enemy  ;  for  ye  belong  not  to  those  political  communities  in  which 
the  larger  number  governs  the  smaller,  but  to  those  in  which  a 
few  men  rule  subjects  more  numerous  than  themselves,  having 
acquired  their  power  by  no  other  means  than  by  superiority  in 
battle."  Next,  Brasidas  tried  to  dissipate  the  preitige  of  the 
Illyrian  name.  His  army  had  abeady  vanquished  the  L3mkestai, 
and  these  other  barbarians  were  noway  better.  A  nearer  acquaint- 
ance would  soon  show  that  they  were  only  formidable  from  ,the 
noise,  the  gestures,  the  clashing  of  arms,  and  the  accompanimente 
of  their  onset,  and  that  they  were  incapable  of  sustaining  the 
reality  of  close  combat,  hand  to  hand.  *'  They  have  no  regular 
order  (said  he)  such  as  to  impress  them  with  shame  for  deserting 
their  post  Flight  and  attack  are  with  them  in  equally  honour- 
able esteem,  so  that  there  is  nothing  to  test  the  really  courageous 
man :  their  battle,  wherein  every  man  fights  as  he  chooses,  is  just 
the  thing  to  furnish  each  with  a  decent  pretence  for  running 
away."—"  Repel  ye  their  onset  whenever  it  comes,  and  so  soon 
as  opportunity  offers,  resume  your  retreat  in  rank  and  order. 
Ye  will  soon  arrive  in  a  place  of  safety,  and  ye  will  be  convinced 
that  such  cowards,  when  their  enemy  has  stood  to  defy  the  first 
onset,  keep  aloof  with  empty  menace  and  a  parade  of  courage  which 
never  strikes ;  while  if  their  enemy  gives  way,  they  show  themselves 
smart  and  bold  in  running  after  him  where  there  is  no  danger.'' ' 

1  Thacyd.  !▼.  125.  TOtovTcay  ^xcTf,  iv  0X9  ov  iroAAol  b\iytv 

2  Tbucyd.  W.  126.  ayotfoif  ydp  «Tvat  dpxovtf-iv,  oAAa  wkti.6vm»  fkoAAoi'  iXAff- 
viii¥  vpoinjxct  rot  roAcfita*  ov  dta  ^vff  <rovf ■  ovie  dAAip  nvi  icrif adjuifi^oi 
lidx*av  irafiovalav  cicd<rrorv,^ oAAd  6C  r^v  SvvaartCav  ^  r<^  fiax<{f^<i'Ot 
otfcctav  dprriyv,  xaX  iiifSiv  vk^Oo^  wet^o-  ic  pare  if. 

fiyia$<u  hifnav^  olyt  (jaiii)airh  9o\iTtiMV         ^  Thucyd.   iv,    1^      ovrc  yap   ra^iv 
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The  superiority  of  diBciplined   and    regimented  force  over 

^    , ,       disorderly  numbers,  even  with  equal  individual  cou- 

byiween  rage,  18  now  a  truth  so  CEumliar,  that  we  require  an 
g^J^^^^  effort  of  imagination  to  put  ourselves  back  into  the 
n^^^j  fifth  century  before  the  Christian  sera,  \dien  this 
truth  was  recognized  only  among  the  Hellenic  com- 
munities ;  when  the  practice  of  all  their  neighbours — Dlyrians, 
Thracians,  Asiatics,  Epirots,  and  even  Macedonians — implied 
ignorance  or  contradiction  of  it  In  req>ect  to  the  Epirots,  the 
difference  between  their  military  habits  and  those  of  t^e  Greeks 
has  been  already  noticed,  having  been  pointedly  manifested  in 
the  memorable  joint  attack  on  the  Akamanian  town  of  Stratus, 
in  the  second  year  of  the  war.^  Bodi  Epirots  and  Macedonians, 
however,  are  a  step  nearer  to  the  Ck^eks  than  either  Thracians 
or  these  Illynan  barbarians,  against  whom  Brasidas  was  now 
about  to  contend,  and  in  whose  case  the  contrast  comes  out  yet 
more  forcibly.  It  is  not  merely  the  contrast  between  two  modes 
of  fighting  which  die  Lacedaemonian  commander  impresses  upon 
his  soldiers.  He  gives  what  may  be  called  a  moral  theory  of  the 
principles  on  which  that  contrast  is  founded :  a  theory  of  large 
range,  and  going  to  the  basis  of  Grecian  social  life,  in  peace  as 
well  as  in  war.  The  sentiment,  in  each  individual  man's  bosom, 
of  a  certain  place  which  he  has  to  fill  and  duties  which  he  has  to 
perform,  combined  with  fear  of  the  displeasure  of  his  neigh- 
bours as  well  as  of  his  own  self-reproach  if  he  shrinks  back,  but 
at  the  liame  time  essentially  bound  up  with  the  feeling,  that  his 


Ocorret  «I<rxvi^i«r  &r  ^irtii^  rtya  ywpay  The    word    uiAAi|«tf  which   ooonn 

/bo^diMi'oi*  j}  Tf  6vy))  ovr^p  koX  «  c^  twice  In  this  chapter  in  regard  to  the 

0^  Koifif  tjfwva  M^oy  rov  KoXay  av^-  Illyriane  is  venr  exprestdTe  and  at  the 

iktynrov  k<u  rb  av^otlov  ix^i  •  avroKpa*  same  time  dimcull  to  translate  into 

TWD  a  fjMxn  ti^i<rr  Ay  ital  irp6^aaiv  rov  any  other  language—**  what  they  seem 

<rmC^9$ai  (se  sauTer)  rtvi   vp«v<iyr«»f  on  the  point  of    doing,   bat    never 

mpimitv.  realize**.    See  also  i.  69. 

%w^  n  vav  rh  wpoHwApxov  6tufh¥  The  speech  of  the  Boman  consul 

dv'  avTMr  6par«,  cpyy  tii¥  /Spavv  6v,  5^«i  Manllus,   in    describing    the    Gauls, 

6k  Kot  ijwS  Kardavtf>x*>v,    h  viroM«tVay  deserres  to  be  computed—*'  Prooera 

T«f  iwi^€p6fMvo¥,  icai  orov  leaipbf  if,  k6<7-  corpora,  promissaa  et  mtilatie  oonue, 

fi^  KoX  roffi  a^^if  vwayaySvrtSf ««  re  rb  ntsta  scuta,  pnelongi  gladii :  ad  hoc 

atr^aJiit  Baavov  a^i|«r^,  cat  yFW0-c(rtf«  cantos  ineontium  pneliom,  et  ololatus, 

TO  Aotiri)!'  &rt  oi  roiovroi  ox^oi  roif  iJiiv  et  tripudia,  et  qoi^entiam  scuta  in 

rV  wpmryw  l6o6oy  dt^o^Koif  iiroBtw  patrium  quondam  modum  horrendus 

dvciXatf  re  Aviptiov  fi<XAi^(r«(  armorum  crepitus:  omnm  dt  induorid 

evdcofiicovo-ty,  otd'oy  tl(^)<nv  ov-  wnipatita  ad  tnTorma"  (livy,  xxxTiiil7> 

rotf .  leari  w66at  rb  cv^vxor  ir  r^  dtf^-  1  Thucyd.  it  81.    See  a^>Ove,  cha|>. 

kti  hftit  hn^tUwvTai,  ilriiL  of  this  History. 
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neighboon  are  under  corresponding  obligationt  towards  him — 
this  sentiment,  which  Brasidas  invokes  as  the  settled  military 
creed  of  his  soldiers  in  their  ranks,  was  not  less  the  regulating 
principle  of  their  intercourse  in  peace  as  citizens  of  the  same 
community.  Simple  as  the  principle  may  seem,  it  would  have 
found  no  response  in  the  army  of  Xerx^,  or  of  the  Thracian 
Sitalk^e,  or  of  the  Oaul  Brennus.  The  Persian  soldier  rushes 
to  death  by  order  of  the  Great  King,  perhaps  under  terror  of  a 
whip  which  the  Qreat  King  commands  to  be  administered  to 
him.  The  Illyrian  or  the  Qaul  scorns  such  a  stimulus,  and 
obeys  only  the  instigation  of  his  own  pugnacity  or  yengeance, 
or  love  of  blood,  or  love  of  booty,  but  recedes  as  soon  as  that 
individual  sentiment  is  either  satisfied  or  overcome  by  fear. 
It  is  the  Greek  soldier  alone  who  feels  himself  bound  to  his 
comrades  by  ties  reciprocal  and  indissoluble ;  ^  who  obeys  neither 
the  will  of  a  king  nor  his  own  individual  impulse,  but  a  common 
and  imperative  sentiment  of  obligation  ;  whose  honour  or  shame 
is  attached  to  his  own  place  in  the  ranks,  never  to  be  abandoned 
nor  overstepped.  Such  conceptions  of  military  duty,  established 
in  the  minds  of  these  soldiers  whom  Brasidas  addressed,  will 
come  to  be  further  illustrated  when  we  describe  the  memorable 
Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand.  At  present  I  merely  indicate 
them  as  forming  a  part  of  that  general  scheme  of  morality,  social 
and  political  as  well  as  military,  wherein  the  Greeks  stood 
exalted  above  the  nations  who  surrounded  them. 

But  there  is  another  point  in  the  speech  of  Brasidas  which 
deserves  notice:  he  tells  his  soldiers — "Courage  is 
your  homebred  property ;  for  ye  belong  to  communi-  b^^Um 
ties  wherein  the  small  number  governs  the  larger,  JJ^nqoSt 
simply  by  reason  of  superior  prowess  in  themselves  or  superior 
and  conquest  by  their  ancestors  ".    First,  it  is  remark- 
able that  a  large  proportion  of  the  Peloponnesian  soldiers,  whom 
Brasidas  thus  addresses,  consisted  of  Helots — the  conquered  race, 
not  the  conquerors ;  yet  so  easily  does  the  military  or  regimental 
pride  supplant  the  sympathies  of  race,  that  these  men  would  feel 

1  See  the  memorable  remarks  of  (Hippokratte,    De    Aire,    Lods,    et 

Hippokratte   and    Aristotle    on    the  Aquis,  c.  24,  ed.  Littrtf,  sect.  116  m^.,  ed. 

difference  in  respect  of  courage  be-  Petersen;  Aristotel.  Politic,  yii.  6, 1—5), 

tween  Enropeans  and  Asiatics,  as  well  and  the  conversation  between  Xerxes 

as  betweeo  Hellene  and  non-Hellens  and  Demaratns  (Herodot.  rii  108, 104X 
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flattered  by  being  addressed  as  if  they  were  themselvee  sprang 
from  the  race  which  had  enslaved  their  ancestors.  Next,  we 
here  see  the  right  of  the  strongest  invoked  as  the  legitimate 
source  of  power,  and  as  an  honourable  and  ennobling  recollection, 
by  an  officer  of  Dorian  race,  oligarchical  politics,  unperverted 
intellect,  and  estimable  character.  We  shall  accordingly  be 
prepared,  when  we  find  a  similar  principle  hereafter  laid  down 
by  the  Athenian  envoys  at  M§los,  to  distdlow  the  explanation  of 
those  who  treat  it  merely  as  a  theory  invented  by  demagogues 
and  sophists— upon  one  or  other  of  whom  it  is  common  to  throw 
the  blame  of  all  that  is  objectionable  in  Grecian  politics  or 
morality. 
Having  finished  his  harangue,  Brasidas  gave  orders  for  retreat. 

As  soon  as  his  march  began,  the  Dlyrians  rushed 
SnsaJteck  "P^^  ^"^  ^^^  ^  ^®  confidence  and  shouts  of  pur- 
Braddas  euers  against  a  flying  enemy,  believing  that  they 
wtreet,  should  completely  destroy  his  army.  But  wherever 
r^iSed.       ^®y  approached  near,  the  young  soldiers  specially 

stationed  for  the  purpose  turned  upon  and  beat  them 
back  with  severe  loss ;  while  Brasidas  himself^  with  his  rear- 
guard of  300,  was  present  everywhere  rendering  vigorous  aid. 
When  the  Lynk^tae  and  Illyrians  attacked,  the  army  halted  and 
repelled  them,  after  which  it  resumed  its  retreating  march.  The 
barbarians  found  themselves  so  rudely  handled,  and  with  such 
unwonted  vigour — for  they  probably  had  had  no  previous  ex- 
perience of  Grecian  troops — ^that  after  a  few  trials  they  desisted 
from  meddling  with  the  army  in  its  retreat  along  the  plain. 
They  ran  forward  rapidly,  partly  in  order  to  overtake  the 
Macedonians  under  Perdikkas,  who  had  fled  before ;  partly  to 
occupy  the  narrow  pass,  with  high  hills  on  each  side,  which 
formed  the  entrance  into  Lynk^stis,  and  which  lay  in  the  road 
of  Brasidas.  When  the  latter  approached  this  narrow  pass  he 
saw  the  barbarians  masters  of  it.  Several  of  them  were  already 
on  the  summits,  and  more  were  ascending  to  reinforce  them, 
while  a  portion  of  them  were  moving  down  upon  his  rear. 
Brasidas  immediately  gave  orders  to  his  chosen  300  to  charge 
up  the  most  assailable  of  the  two  hills,  with  their  best  speed, 
before  it  became  more  numerously  occupied — not  staying  to 
preserve  compact  ranks.    This  unexpected  and  vigorous  move- 
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ment  disconcerted  the  barbarians,  who  fled,  abandoning  the 
eminence  to  the  Greeks,  and  leaving  their  own  men  in  the  pass 
exposed  on  one  of  their  flanks.^  The  retreating  army,  thus 
master  of  one  of  the  side  hills,  was  enabled  to  force  its  way 
throagh  the  middle  pass,  and  to  drive  away  the  Lynk^ian  and 
lUyrian  occupants.  Having  got  through  this  narrow  outlet, 
Brasidas  found  himself  on  the  higher  ground.  His  enemies  did 
not  dare  to  attack  him  farther ;  so  that  he  was  enabled  to  reach, 
even  in  that  da3r's  march,  the  first  town  or  village  in  the  kingdom 
of  Perdikkas,  called  Amissa.  So  incensed  were  his  soldiers  with 
the  Macedonian  subjects  of  Perdikkas,  who  had  fled  on  the  first 
news  of  danger  without  giving  them  any  notice,  that  they  seized 
and  appropriated  all  the  articles  of  baggage,  not  inconsiderable 
in  number,  which  happened  to  have  been  dropped  in  the  disorder 
of  a  nocturnal  flight.  They  even  unharnessed  and  slew  the  oxen 
out  of  the  baggage  carts.' 

Perdikkas  keenly  resented  this  behaviour  of  the  troops  of 
Brasidas,  foDowing  as  it  did  imuiediately  upon  his  B^ach 
own  quarrel  with  that  general,  and  upon  the  mortifi-  ^SiS^ 
cation  of  his  repulse  from  Lynk^tis.     From  this  and  Per- 
moment  he  broke  oflf  his  alliance  with  the  Pelopon-  tbeUitir 
nesian,  and  opened  negotiations  with  Nikias,  then  SE??"  "****" 
engaged  in  constructing  the  wall  of  blockade  round  with  the 
SkidnS.    Such  was  the  general  faithlessness  of  this  Athenians, 
prince,  however,  that  Nikias  required,  as  a  condition  of  the 
alliance,  some  manifest  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions ; 
and  Perdikkas  was  soon  enabled  to  aflford  a  proof  of  considerable 
importance.' 

J  Thucyd.  iv.  128.    It  is  not  possible  "  broke  out  of  the  Talley  by  scaling  one 

clearly   to   understand    this    passage  of  its  sides " :  they  pursued  the  main 

without  some  knowledge  of  the  ground  road,  as  soon  as  it  was  cleared  for 

to  which  it  refers.    I  presume  that  the  them. 

passed,  was  long  and  winding,  making  3  Thucyd.  iv.  128—182.     Some  lines 

the  ascent  to  the  top  very  gradual,  but  of  the  comic  poet  Hermippus  are  pre- 

at  the  same  time  exposed  on  both  served  (in  the  ^opM«i5opot,  Melneke, 

sides  from  the  heights  above.     The  Fragm.  p.  4o7)  respecting  Sitalk^s  and 

detachment  of  SOU  scaled   the  ffteep  Perdikkas.       Among    the     presents 

heights  on  one  side  and  drove  away  brought  home  by  Dionysius  in  his 

the  enemy,  thus  making  it  impossible  Toyage,  there  is  numbered  "the  itch 

for  him  to  remain  any  longer  even  in  from  Sitalkds,  intended  for  the  Lace- 

the  main  road.    But  I  do  not  suppose,  dremonians,   and  many  shiploads  of 

with  Dr.  Arnold,  that  the  main  army  lies  from  Perdikkas "— «cal  va^  II«p- 

of    Brasidas    followed    the    800,    and  BUkov  ^ev6i7  vawiv  vaia;  voAAaic 
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The  reltttion  between  Athens  and  PeloponnlsuB,  since  the 

Bdatlons  conclusion  of  the  truce  in  the  preceding  March,  had 

^«^ween  settled  into  a  curious  combination.    In  Thrace,  war 

thePelo-  was  prosecuted  by  mutual  understanding  and  witli 

?^J^®"**"*  unabated  vigour ;  but  everywhere  else  the  truce  was 

^^'■eM  observed.    The  main  purpose  of  the  truce,  however, 

cowards  that  of  giving  time  for  discussion  preliminary  to  a 

^2S5^^*  definitive  peace,  was  completely  frustrated.      The 

uu^itdmo'  decree  of  the  Athenian  people  (which  stands  included 
Duui  rein*        ...  ..t\i%  i.  ji 

foicement,     in  their  vote  sanctioning  the  truce),  for  sending  and 

to  ^bridatf  r®c^i^^  envoys  to  negotiate  such  a  peace,  seems 
preroDted  *  never  to  have  been  executed. 

thwa^i^  Instead  of  this,  the  Lacedaemonians  despatched  a 
^'^'•■■■^y*  considerable  reinforcement  by  land  to  join  Brasidas ; 
probably  at  his  oMm  request,  and  also  instigated  by  hearing  of 
the  Athenian  armament  now  under  Nikias  in  Pall^nl.  But 
Ischagoras,  the  commander  of  the  reinforcement,  on  reaching  the 
borders  of  Thessaly,  found  all  further  progress  impracticable,  and 
was  compelled  to  send  back  his  troops.  For  Perdikkas,  by 
whose  powerful  influence  alone  Brasidas  had  been  enabled  to 
pass  through  Thessaly,  now  directed  his  Thessalian  guests  to 
keep  the  new-comers  off ;  which  was  far  more  easily  executed, 
and  was  gratifying  to  the  feelings  of  Perdikkas  himself,  as  well 
as  an  essential  service  to  the  Athenians.^ 

Ischagoras  however — with  a  few  companions,  but  without  his 
army — made  his  way  to  Brasidas,  having  been  particularly 
directed  by  the  Lacedaemonians  to  inspect  and  report  upon  the 
state  of  affairs.  He  numbered  among  his  companions  a  few 
select  Spartans  of  the  military  age,  intended  to  be  placed  as 
harmoets  or  governors  in  the  cities  reduced  by  Brasidas.  This 
was  among  the  first  violations,  apparently  often  repeated  after- 
wards, of  the  ancient  Spartan  custom — ^that  none  except  elderly 
men,  above  the  military  age,  should  be  named  to  such  poets. 
Indeed  Brasidas  himself  was  an  illustrious  departure  from  the 
ancient  rule.  The  mission  of  these  officers  was  intended  to  guard 
against  the  appointment  of  any  but  Spartans  to  such  posts ;  for 
there  were  no  Spartans  in  the  army  of  Brasidas.  One  of  the 
new-comers,  Klearidas,  was  made  governor  of  Amphipolis — 
1  Thucyd.  It.  132. 
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anoiher,  Pasitelidaa,  of  TorOnd.^  It  is  probable  that  these 
ixupecting  commiaf^ioners  may  have  contributed  to  fetter  the 
activity  of  Braaidaa.  Moreover  the  newly-declared  hostility  of 
Penlikkas,  together  with  disappointment  in  the  non-arrival  of 
the  tresb.  troops  intended  to  join  him,  much  abridged  hie  means. 
We  hear  of  only  one  exploit  performed  by  him  at  this  time — and 
that  too  more  than  six  months  after  the  retreat  from  Macedonia 
—about  January  or  February,  422  b.c.  Having  established 
intelligence  with  some  parties  in  the  town  of  Potidseo,  in  the 
view  of  surprising  it,  he  contrived  to  bring  up  his  army  in  the 
ni^t  to  the  foot  of  the  walls,  and  even  to  plant  his  scaling- 
ladders,  without  being  discovered.  The  sentinel  carrying  and 
ringing  the  bell  had  just  passed  by  on  the  wall,  leaving  for  a 
short  interval  an  unguarded  space  (the  practice  apparently  being 
to  pass  this  bell  round  along  the  walls  from  one  sentinel  to 
another  throughout  the  night),  when  some  of  the  soldiers  of 
Brasidas  took  advantage  of  the  moment  to  try  and  mount  But 
before  they  could  reach  the  top  of  the  wall,  the  sentinel  came  back, 
alarm  was  given,  and  the  asscdlants  were  compelled  to  retreat' 

In  the  absence  of  actual  war  between  the  ascendant  powers  in 
and  near  PeloponndsuB,  during  the  course  of  this  summer, 
Thocydid^  mentions  to  us  some  incidents  which  perhaps  he 
would  have  omitted  had  there  been  great  warlike  operations  to 

1  Tfancyd.  tr.  18S.     ft«irwri|/3wr-        Contideriiig  the  extraordinary  reve- 

r M  r  a V  TM  f  9«pmM6iun  ii^ifiais  cHyor  rence  paid  to  old  age  at  Sparta^,  it  is 

««  Svspn^,  w<rrt  ritr  w6\a»v  opvoKrof  by  no  means  wonderful  that  old  men 

ica#i^rcLvcu «aii4  fols  ivrvxovviv  shoold  have  been  thought  exdusiTely 

iwiTAimtv,  fitted    for    such    commands,   in    the 

Moet  of  the  commentators  translate  ancient    customs    and    constitution. 

JBwrrwv,  **  young  nun,"  which  is  not  This  seems  to  be  Implied  in  Xenoph 

the  nstuU  meaning  of  the  word :  it  Repub.  Laced,  iv.  7. 
signlilee  '* men  of  nUlitar^  Off*"  which        The  extensire  operations, however, 

includes  both  youn^  and  middle-aged,  in    which    Sparta    became    inrolred 

If  we  compare  !▼.  132  with  iiL  86,  ▼.  82,  through  the  Peloponnesian  war  would 

and  ▼.  110,  we  shall  see  that  iifiitvTtt  render  it  impossible  to  maintain  such 

really  has  this  larger  meaning:  com-  a  maxim  in   practice;   but  at  this 

pare  also  tUvpi  ^$rtt  (iL  46),  which  moment  the  step  was  stUl  recognized 

means   '*  ontil   the   age  of   military  as  a  departure  from  a  receired  maxim, 

service  commenced  **.  and  is  characterised  as  such  by  Thucy- 

It  is  not  therefore    necessary  to  didte  under  the  term  vapcy6M«a<. 
■uppoee  that  the  men  taken  ont  by        I  explain  roU  hnvxovvir  to  refer  to 

Ischagoras    were   very    young  —  for  the  case  of  men  not  Spartans  being 

example,  that  they  were  below  the  age  named  to  these  posts :  see  in  reference 

of  thirty— as  Manso,  O.  MCUler,  and  to  this  point  the  stress  which  Biasidas 

OoUer  would  have  os  believe.     It  is  lays  on  the  fact  that  Klearidas  was  a 

enoogh  that   they  were   within  the  Spartan,  Tbucyd.  t.  9. 
limito  of  the  military  age,  both  waya  3  Thucyd.  iv.  135. 
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describe.  The  great  temple  ot  H6r§,  between  MykSnse  and 
I  id  ta  1  -^^^^  (nearer  to  the  former,  and  in  early  times  more 
Pelopon-  intimately  connected  with  it,  but  now  an  appendage  of 
J^^of  ^  the  latter  ;  Mykdns  itself  having  been  subjected  and 
Hfirfnear  almost  depopulated  by  the  Argeians) — enjoyed  an 
acddentaJly  ancient  Pan-hellenic  reputation.  The  catalogue  of 
"™^'  its  priestesses,  seemingly  with  a  statue  or  bust  of 

each,  was  preserved  or  imagined  through  centuries  of  past  time, 
real  and  mythical,  beginning  with  the  goddess  herself  or  her 
immediate  nominees.  Chrysis,  an  old  woman  who  had  been 
priestess  there  for  fifty-six  years,  happened  to  fall  asleep  in  the 
temple  with  a  burning  lamp  near  to  her  head  :  the  fillet 
encircling  her  head  took  fire,  and  though  she  herself  escaped 
unhurt,  the  temple  itself,  very  ancient  and  perhaps  built  of  wood, 
was  consumed.  From  fear  of  the  wrath  of  the  Argeians,  Chrysis 
lied  to  Phlius,  and  subsequently  thought  it  necessary  to  seek 
protection  as  a  suppliant  in  the  temple  of  Ath^n^  Alea  at  Tegea : 
Phaeinis  was  appointed  priestess  in  her  place.*  The  temple  was 
rebuilt  on  an  adjoining  spot  by  Eupolemus  of  Argos,  continuing 
as  much  as  possible  the  antiquities  and  traditions  of  the  former,  but 
with  greater  splendour  and  magnitude.  Pausanias  the  traveller,  who 
describes  this  second  edifice  as  a  visitor  near  600  years  afterwards, 
saw  near  it  the  remnant  of  the  old  temple  which  had  been  burnt 
We  hear  further  of  a  war  in  Arcadia,  between  the  two  important 

cities  of  Mantineia  and  Tegea — each  attended  by  its 
Arcadia—  Arcadian  allies,  partly  free,  partly  subject.  In  a 
between  battle  fought  between  them  at  Laodikion,  the  victory 
Mantineia     -^as  disputed.      Each  party  erected  a  trophy — each 

sent  spoils  to  the  temple  of  Delphi.  We  shall  have 
occasion  soon  to  speak  further  of  these  Arcadian  dissensions. 


1  Thucyd.  ii.  2 ;  Iv.  188 :  Pausan.  iL  then  been  forty*eight  years  nrie 

17,  7 :  iU.  5,  6.    Hellanikus  (a  contem-  at    the    Herseum.      To    employ  the 

poraiy  of  Thucydidds,  bat  somewhat  series  of  Olympic  prise-runners  and 

older— coming  in  point  of  age  between  Olympiads  as  a  continnoos  distribution 

him  and   Herodotus)  had  framed  a  of  time  was  a  practloe  which  had  not 

chronological  series  ox  these  priestesses  yctgot  footing. 


of  Hdr6,  with  a  history  of  past  events  Irie  catalogue  of  these  priei 

belonging  to  the  supposed  times  of  of  Hdr6.  begimiing  with  mythical  and 

each.    And  such  was  the  Pan-heUenic  descending    to    historical    names,  is 

importance  of  the  temple  at  this  time,  iUustrated  by  the  inscription  belong* 

that  Thucydid^  when  he  describes  ing  to  the  temple  of  Hafikamassus  in 

accurately  the  beginning  of  the  Pelo-  Boeckh.  Ck>rpu8  Inscr.  No.  26fi5 ;  see 

ponuesian  war,  teu-^  us,  as  one  of  his  Boeckh  s  Ck>mmentary,  and  Preller, 

indications  of  time,  that  Chrysis  had  Hellanid  Fragmenta,  pp.  84,  46. 
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The  Boeotians  had  been  no  parties  to  the  trace  sworn  between 

Sparta  and  Athens  in  the  preceding  month  of  Mai-ch.   g^^^^ 

But  they  seem  to  have  followed  the  example  of  Sparta  at  peace 

in  abstaining  from  hostilities  de  facto;  and  we  may  JhoSShnot 

conclude  that  they  acceded  to  the  request  of  Sparta  so  partiee  to 

I  '.     m   A^y       •  •  'x  3    the  truce.— 

far  as  to  allow  the  transit  of  Athenian  visitors  and  Haiti 

sacred  envoys  through  Boeotia  to  the  Delphian  temple.  o?t£*^* 
The  only  actual  incident  which  we  hear  of  in  Boeotia  J^^Jgl^ 
during  this  interval  is  one  which  illustrates  forcibly     ^ 
the  harsh  and  ungenerous  ascendency  of  the  Thebans  over  some 
of  the  inferior  Boeotian  cities.^    The  Thebans  destroyed  the  walls 
of  ThespiflB,  and  condenmed  the  city  to  remain  unfortified,  on  the 
charge  of  atttdiing  tendencies.    How  fax  this  suspicion  was  well- 
founded,  we  have  no  means  of  judging.     But  the  Thespians,  far 
from  being  dangerous  at  this  moment,  were  altogether  helpless — 
having  lost  the  flower  of  their  military  force  at  the  battle  of 
Delium,  where  their  station  was  on  the  defeated  wing.    It  was 
this  very  helplessness,  brought  upon  them  by  their  services  to 
ThSbes  against  Athens,  which  now  both  impelled  and  enabled 
the  Thebans  to  enforce  the  rigorous  sentence  above-mentioned.^ 

But  the  month  of  March  (or  the  Attic  Elaphebolion),  422  b.c.  — 
the  time  prescribed  for  expiration  of  the  One  year's 
truce — had    now    arrived.      It    has    already    been 
mentioned  that  this  truce  had  never  been  more  than  partially 
observed.      Brasidas  in  Thrace  had  disregarded  it  from  the 
beginning.    Both  the  contracting  powers  had  tacitly  acquiesced 
in  the  anomalous  condition  of  war  in  Thrace  coupled  with  peace 
elsewhere.     Either  of  them  had  thus  an  excellent  pretext  for 
breaking  the  truce  altogether ;  and  as  neither  acted   Expiration 
upon  this  pretext,  we  plainly  see  that  the  paramount  fOTone*year. 
feeling  and  ascendant  parties,  among  both,  tended  to  ^^^5^*^***° 
peace  of  their  own  accord,  at  that  time.    There  was  Sparta  and 
nothing  except  the  interest  of  Brasidas,  and  of  those  ^uinwf 
revolted  subjects  of  Athens  to  whom  he  had  bound  towards 
himself^  which  kept  alive  the  war  in  Thrace.    Under  possible  in 
such  a  state  of  feeling,  the  oath  taken  to  maintain  the  SJ^***"*^ 
truce  still  seemed  imperative  on  both  parties— always  !^***"f  ^' 
excepting  Thracian  affairs.    Moreover  the  Athenians  Thmce. 
I  X«iiopb6n,  MemoiabiL  ill  5,  8.  s  Thuoyd.  It.  1S8. 
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were  to  a  certain  degree  sootlied  by  their  Buccees  at  Mend^ 
and  SkidnS,  and  by  their  acquisition  of  Perdikkas  as  an  ally, 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  423  B.C.  But  the  state 
of  sentiment  between  the  contracting  paities  was  not  such  as  to 
uiake  it  possible  to  treat  for  any  longer  peace,  or  to  conclude  any 
new  agreement ;  though  neither  were  disposed  to  depart  from 
that  which  had  been  already  concluded. 
The  mere  occurrence  of  the  last  day^of  the  truce  made  no 
practical  difiference  at  first  in  this  condition  of  things. 
The  truce  had  expired :  either  party  might  renew 
hostilities ;  but  neither  actually  did  renew  them.  To 
the  Athenians  there  was  this  additional  motive  for 
abstaining  from  hostilities  for  a  few  months  longer : 
the  great  Pythian  festival  would  be  celebrated  at 
Delphi  in  July  or  the  beginning  of  August ;  and  as 
they  had  been  excluded  from  that  holy  spot  during 
all  the  interval  between  the  beginning  of  the  war  and 
the  conclusion  of  the  One  year's  truce,  their  pious  feelings  seem 
now  to  have  taken  a  peculiar  longing  towards  the  visits,  pilgri- 
mages, and  festivals  connected  with  it.  Though  the  truoe, 
therefore,  had  really  ceased,  no  actual  warfare  took  place  until 
the  Pythian  games  were  over.^ 


No  actual 
reeumption 
of  hostili. 
tiet,  al- 
though the 
truce  had 
expire<l, 
from  t^e 
month  o^ 
March  to 
the  Pythian 
festival  in 
August. 


1  This  sediiis  to  me  the  most  reason- 
able sense  to  put  upon  the  much- 
debated  passage  of  Thucyd.  ▼.  1.  rov 
i5 '  iinytyin^vov  Bdfxnn  ou  fiiv  irtavatoi 
(rirovioii  Sttkikutrro  m^XP^  "^^^  Hyduiv  • 
icai  ir  r^  cxcx'^P^f  'A^kouoi  An- 
Kiovi  avtaniaav  ix  Ai^Aov — again  T.  Z, 
KA^MV  6i  'A0»raiovt  vcttra;  it  ri.  ivl 

Xe  t-p  i  aVf  &C. 

Thucydid^s  says  here  that  '*  the 
truce  was  dissolved":  the  bond  im- 
posed upon  both  parties  was  untied, 
and  both  resumed  their  natural  liberty. 
But  he  does  not  say  that  '*  hostUUiet 
rtcommenced'*  before  the  Pytbia,  as 
GoUer  and  other  critics  affirm  that  he 
says.  The  interval  between  the  14th 
of  the  month  Elaphebolion  and  the 
Pythian  festival  was  one  in  which 
there  was  no  binding  truoe  any  longer 
in  force,  and  yet  no  actual  hostilities : 
it  was  an  araxux^  iavovdot.  to  use  the 
words  of  Thucydidds  when  ne  describes 
the  relations  between  Ck)rinth  and 
Athens  in  the  ensuing  year  (v.  32). 


The  word  Utx^ipU  here  meant,  in 
my  judgment,  the  truce  proclaimed  at 
the  season  of  the  PvthUn  festival— 
quite  distinct  from  the  truce  for  one 
year  which  had  expired  a  little  while 
before.  The  change  of  the  word  in  the 
course  of  one  line  from  o-iroi^ai  to  ^c- 
X«(pia  marks  this  distinction. 

I  agree  with  Dr.  Arnold  (dissenting 
both  from  M.  Boeckh  and  from  Mr. 
Clinton)  in  his  conception  of  the  events 
of  this  year.  Eledn  sailed  on  his 
expedition  to  Thrace  after  the  Pythian 
holy  truce,  in  the  beginning  of  Angost: 
between  that  date  and  the  end  of 
September  happened  the  capture  of 
Tor6nd  and  the  battle  of  Amphipdlis. 
But  the  way  in  which  Dr.  Arnold 
defends  his  opinion  is  not  at  all 
satisfactory.  In  the  dissertation 
appended  to  his  second  volume  of 
Ihucydidds  (p.  ibS),  he  says:  '*Tbe 
words  in  ThucydidSs,  ai  hn,awto*. 
airovSaX  £ieAeAvKTo  ftexpi  Ilv^twi',  mean« 
as  I  understand  them,  *  that  the  truoe 
for  a  year  had  lasted  on  tiU  the  I^rthian 
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Bat  though  the  actionB  of  AthenB  remained  unaltered,  the 
talk  at  Athens  became  very  different  Ele6n  and  hif  AltentloB 
supporters  renewed  their  instances  to  obtain  a  vigo-  intheUn. 
rous  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  renewed  them  with  stateaneB 
great  additional  strength  of  argument,  the  question  f^^l^"^ 
being  now  open  to  considerations  of  political  prudence,  S^*^°JJ?** 
without  any  binding  obligation.  muis  to 

"At  this  time  (observes  Thucydidfis*)  the  great  jJJSUSi 
enemies  of  peace  were  Brasidas  on  one  side  and  PP!]^^" 
Kle6n  on  the  other:  the  former,  because  he  was  in  tnThiMs. 
full  success,  and  rendered  illustrious  by  the  war ;  the  ^'•^<**»— 


latter,  because  he  thought  that,  if  peace  were  con-  o'l 
eluded,  he  should  be  detected  in  his  dishonest  politics,  and  mo- 
and  be  less  easily  credited  in  his  criminations  of  **'•* 
others.''  As  to  Brasidas,  the  remark  of  the  historian  is  indis- 
putable.  It  would  be  wonderful,  indeed,  if  he,  in  whom  so 
many  splendid  qualities  were  brought  out  by  the  war,  and  who 
had,  moreover,  contracted  obligations  with  the  Thracirn  towns 
which  gave  him  hopes  and  fears  of  his  own,  entirely  apa  t  from 
Lacedffimdn — ^it  would  be  wonderful  if  the  war  and  its  continu- 
ance were  not  in  his  view  the  paramount  object  In  truth,  hi$ 
position  in  Thrace  constituted  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  any 
solid  or  steady  peace,  independently  of  the  dispositions  of  Eledn. 


oamM.  and  then  ended':  that  is. 
Instead  of  expiring  on  the  14th  of 
Blaphebolion,  it  had  been  tacitly  con- 
tinued  nearly  fonr  months  longer,  till 
after  midsummer ;  and  it  was  not  till 
the  middle  of  Hecatombseon  that  Kle6n 
was  sent  ont  to  recover  Anmhipolis  ". 

Soch  a  construction  of^  the  word 
aMAc'Atrrro  appears  to  me  not  satis- 
factory—nor  IS  Dr  Arnold's  defence  of 
It,  p.  464,  of  ranch  value :  9wo¥iaK  aia- 
Awir  is  an  expression  well  known 
to  ThucydidSs  (iv.  28;  v.  86)— "to 
dissolve  the  truce  ".  I  go  along  with 
Boeekh  and  Mr.  Clinton  In  constraint 
the  words— except  that  I  strike  out 
what  they  Introduce  from  their  own 
imagination.  They  say— "The  trace 
was  ended,  and  ikt  war  aaain  reruved 
up  to  the  time  of  the  Pythian 
nmes  ".  Thucydidte  only  says, "  That 
the  trace  was  dissolved  "—he  does 
not  say  **that  the  war  wu  renewed". 
It  is  not  at  aU  necessair  to  Dr. 
Arnold's  conception  of  the  facts  that 


the  words  should  be  translated  as  he 
proposes.  His  remarks  also  0>*  MO) 
upon  the  relation  of  the  Athenuuis  to 
the  Pythian  games  appear  to  me  Just ; 
but  he  does  not  advert  to  the  fact 
(which  would  have  strengthened 
materially  what  he  there  savs)  thai 
the  Athenians  had  been  excluded  frtmi 
Delphi  and  nrom  the  Pythian  festival 
between  the  commencement  of  the  war 
and  the  One  year's  trace.  I  conceive 
that  the  Pythian  games  were  cele- 
brated about  July  or  August  In  an 
earlier  part  of  this  History  (oh.  xxviiL 
VOL  ilL,  above).  I  said  that  they 
were  celebrated  m  autumn:  it  ought 
rather  to  be  "towards  the  end  of 
summer  **. 

1  Thncyd.  v.  18.  K>M»v  re  icaX  B^a- 
oiSof,  ohttfi  (kit/^orifimBw  iU>x9ra  ^vw- 
rtovvro  r^  clp^rp,  h  ^Ur,  iik  rh  cvrvy«tr 
T«  KoX  rtiiMO^tu  itt.  rov  rtoXeiUlw^  o  ii 

Ciwr  &¥  fllrot  icajcov/>ywr,  mu  4vt<rr^pof 
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But  the  colouring  which  Thucydides  gives  to  E^ledn's  support 
^  of  the  war  is  open  to  much  greater  comment.  First, 
oppouent  of  we  maj  well  raige  the  question,  whether  Kledn  had 
^^^Ssl^d  ^^y  ^^  interest  in  war — ^whether  his  personal  or 
motivet  as  .  party  consequence  in  the  city  was  at  aU  enhanced  by 
ThucydidSs.  it.  He  had  himself  no  talent  or  competence  for  war- 
STOwonal  ^^®  operations  —  which  tended  infallibly  to  place 
interest  in  ascendency  in  the  hands  of  others,  and  to  throw  him 
into  the  shade.  As  to  his  power  of  carrying  on  dis- 
honest intrigues  with  success,  that  must  depend  on  the  extent 
of  his  political  ascendency.  Matter  of  crimination  against  others 
(assuming  him  to  be  careless  of  truth  or  falsehood)  could  hardly 
be  wanting  either  in  war  or  peace.  And  if  the  war  brought  for- 
ward unsuccessful  generals  open  to  his  accusations,  it  would  also 
throw  up  successful  generals,  who  would  certainly  outshine  him, 
and  would  probably  put  him  down.  In  the  life  which  Plutarch 
has  given  us  of  Phokion — a  plain  and  straightforward  military 
man — we  read  that  one  of  the  frequent  and  criminative  speakers 
of  Athens  (of  character  analogous  to  that  which  is  ascribed  to 
Ele6n)  expressed  his  surprise  on  hearing  Phokion  dissuade  the 
Athenians  from  embarking  in  a  new  war :  ^  Yes,"  said  Phokion, 
''  I  think  it  right  to  dissuade  them  ;  though  I  know  well  that,  if 
there  be  war,  I  shall  have  command  over  you  ;  if  there  be  peace, 
you  will  have  command  over  me".^  This  is  surely  a  more  rational 
estimate  of  the  way  in  which  war  affects  the  comparative  impor- 
tance of  the  orator  and  the  military  officer,  than  that  which  Thucy- 
did^  pronounces  in  reference  to  the  interests  of  Eledn.  More- 
over, when  we  come  to  foUow  the  political  history  of  Syracuse, 
we  shaU  find  the  demagogue  Athenagoraa  ulti^-pacific,  and  the 
aristocrat  Hermokrat^  far  more  warlike.^  The  tormer  is  afi-aid, 
not  without  reason,  that  war  will  raise  into  consequence  energetic 
military  leaders  dangerous  to  the  popular  constitution.  We  may 
add  that  KleCn  himself  had  not  been  always  warlike.  He  com- 
menced his  political  career  as  an  opponent  of  Perikles,  when  the 
latter  was  strenuously  maintaining  the  necessity  and  prudence  of 
l>eginning  the  Peloponnesian  war.' 

1  Platarch,  Phokion,  c  16.     Com-        s  See  the  tpeeches  of  Athenagonw 

rare  also  the  conreraatioii  of  Meoe-  and  Hermokiat^a,   Thocyd.   vi   89— 

kleidet   and    Epameinondas— Cornel.  S6. 
Nepot,  Epamin.  o.  5.  3  Plutarch,  Periklto,  c.  88— S5. 
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Bat  further— if  we  should  even  grant  that  Eledn  had  a  separate 
party-interest  in  promoting  the  war— it  will  still  re-  j^  p,.^,,^ 
main  to  be  considered  whether,  at  this  particular  crisis,  ^^  ^^e 
the  employment  of  energetic  warlike  measures  in  roualyin 
Thrace  was  not  really  the  sound  and  prudent  policy  for  2*tM?ttS« 
Athens.  Taking  Perikl^  as  the  best  judge  of  policy,  ***^J^ 
we  shall  find  him  at  the  outset  of  the  war  inculcating  ^terest  of 
emphatically  two  important  points.  1.  To  stand  ^<>>»»«- 
vigorously  upon  the  defensive,  maintaining  unimpaired  their 
maritime  empire,  "keeping  their  subject-allies  well  in  hand," 
submitting  patiently  even  to  see  Attica  ravaged.  2.  To  abstain 
from  trying  to  enlarge  theii'  empire  or  to  make  new  conquests 
during  the  war.^  Consistently  with  this  well-defined  plan  of 
action,  PeriklSs,  had  he  lived,  would  have  taken  care  to  interfere 
vigorously  and  betimes  to  prevent  Brasidas  from  making  his 
conquests.  Had  such  inteHerence  oeen  either  impossible  or 
accidentally  frustrated,  he  would  have  thought  no  efforts  too 
great  to  recover  them.  To  maintain  undiminished  the  integrity 
of  the  empire,  as  well  as  that  impression  of  Athenian  force  upon 
which  the  empire  rested,  was  his  cardinal  principle.  Now,  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  that,  in  reference  to  Thrace,  Kle6n  adhered 
more  closely  than  his  rival  Nikias  to  the  policy  of  Perikles.  It 
was  to  Nikias,  more  than  to  Ele6n,  that  the  fatal  mistake  made 
by  Athens  in  not  interfering  speedily  after  Brasidas  first  broke 
into  Thrace  is  to  be  imputed.  It  was  Nikias  and  his  partisans, 
desirous  of  peace  at  almost  any  price,  and  knowing  that  the 
Lacedemonians  also  desired  it,  who  encouraged  the  Athenians, 
at  a  moment  of  great  public  depression  of  spirit,  to  leave  Brasidas 
unopposed  in  Thrace,  and  rely  on  the  chance  of  negotiation  with 
Sparta  for  arresting  his  progress.  The  peace  party  at  Athens 
carried  their  point  of  the  truce  for  a  year,  with  the  promise,  and 
for  the  express  purpose,  of  checking  the  further  conquests  of 
Brasidas ;  also  with  the  further  promise  of  maturing  that  truce 
into  a  permanent  peace,  and  obtaining  under  the  peace  even  the 
restoration  of  Amphipolis. 

Such  was  the  policy  of  Nikias  and  his  party,  the  friends  of 

IThncyd.  L  142,  14S,  144;  iL  18.  x«tP>f  ix^it^Xdyuv  rifr  iayvv  dv- 
am*  rb  rcvrucbr  |f irtp  loxvovirir  i(afiri'  roU  iwh  rovrwr  «tra*  fAr  xpifM^Tt**'  f^ 
*9$mi,  ri,  r«  r  itr   |vMfi«lx**i'   ^^^    «po<rMov,ftc. 
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peace,  and  opponents  of  Eledn.  And  the  pronuaet  which 
Qnartion  thej  thuB  held  out  might  perhaps  appear  plausible 
^^P^^**'  in  March,  B.a  428,  at  the  moment  when  the  truce 
•tocMd  for  one  year  was  concluded.    But  subsequent  eventB 

NUduand  had  frustrated  them  in  the  most  glaring  manner, 
^^^^  and  had  even  shown  the  best  reason  for  believing 
422  B.O.  that  no  such  expectations  could  possibly  be  realized, 
expiratioD  while  Brasidas  was  in  unbroken  and  unopposed  action. 
txwdtor  ^^^  ^®  Lacedaemonians,  though  seemingly  sincere  in 
one  year.  concluding  the  truce  on  the  basis  of  tUi  pomideti$,  and 
desiring  to  extend  it  to  Thrace  as  well  as  elsewhere,  had  been 
unable  to  enforce  the  observance  of  it  upon  Brasidas,  or  to  restrain 
him  even  from  making  new  acquisitions — so  that  Athens  never 
obtained  the  benefit  of  the  truce,  exactly  in  that  region  where 
she  most  stood  in  need  of  it  Only  by  the  despat^sh  of  her  arma- 
ment to  Ski6nd  and  Mend^  had  she  maintained  herself  in  poe- 
session  even  of  PalldnS. 

Now  what  was  the  lesson  to  be  derived  from  this  experience, 
when  the  Athenians  came  to  discuss  their  future  policy,  after  the 
truce  was  at  an  end  ?  The  great  ol^ect  of  all  parties  at  Athens 
was  to  recover  the  lost  possessions  in  Thrace — especially  Amphi- 
polis.  Nikias,  still  urging  negotiations  for  peace,  continued  to 
hold  out  hopes  that  the  Lacedaemonians  would  be  willing  to 
restore  that  place,  as  the  price  of  their  captives  now  at  Athena 
His  connexion  with  Sparta  would  enable  him  to  announce  her 
professions  even  upon  authority.  But  to  this  Eledn  might  make^ 
and  doubtless  did  make,  a  complete  reply,  grounded  upon  the 
most  recent  experience  : — '^  If  the  LacedsEononians  consent  to  the 
restitution  of  Amphipolis  (he  would  say),  it  will  probably  be 
only  with  the  view  of  finding  some  means  to  escape  perfor- 
mance, and  yet  to  get  back  their  prisoners.  But  granting  that 
they  are  perfectiy  sincere,  they  will  never  be  able  to  control 
Brasidas,  and  those  parties  in  Thrace  who  are  bound  up  with 
him  by  community  of  feeling  and  interest ;  so  that  after  all  you 
will  give  them  back  their  prisoners,  on  the  faith  of  an  equivalent 
beyond  their  power  to  realize.  Look  at  what  has  happened 
during  the  truce  I  So  different  are  the  views  and  obligations  of 
Brasidas  in  Thrace  from  those  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  that  he 
would  not  even  obey  their  order  when  they  directed  him  to  stand 
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as  he  was,  and  to  desist  from  fnrtlier  conquest  Much  less  wiU  he 
obey  them  when  they  direct  him  to  surrender  what  he  has  already 
got ;  least  of  all,  if  they  enjoin  the  surrender  of  Amphipolis,  hk 
grand  acquisition  and  his  central  point  for  all  future  effort 
Depend  upon  it,  if  you  desire  to  regain  Amphipolis,  you  will 
only  regain  it  by  energetic  employment  of  force,  as  has  hap- 
pened with  Ski6nA  and  Mendl  And  you  ought  to  put  forth 
your  strength  for  this  purpose  immediately,  while  the  Lacedss- 
monian  prisoners  are  yet  in  your  hands,  instead  of  waiting  until 
after  you  shall  have  been  deluded  into  giving  them  up,  thereby 
losing  all  your  hold  upon  Lacedsemon." 

Such  anticipations  were  folly  verified  by  the  result ;  for  sub- 
sequent history  will  show  that  the  Lacedaemonians,  when  they 
had  bound  themselves  by  treaty  to  give  up  Amphipolis,  either 
would  not,  or  could  not,  enforce  performance  of  their  stipulation, 
even  after  the  death  of  Brasidas.  Much  less  could  they  have 
done  so  during  his  life,  when  there  was  his  great  personal  influ- 
ence, strenuous  will,  and  hopes  of  future  conquest  to  serve  as 
increased  obstruction  to  them.  Such  anticipations  were  also 
plainly  suggested  by  the  recent  past ;  so  that  in  putting  them 
into  the  mouth  of  Ele^n,  we  are  only  supposing  him  to  read  the 
lesson  open  before  his  eyes. 

Now  since  the  war-policy  of  Kle6n,  taken  at  this  moment  after 
the  expiration  of  the  One  year's  truce,  may  be  thus 
^own  to  be  not  only  more  conformable  to  tiie  genius  Sj^Scy 
of  Perikl^  but  also  founded  on  a  juster  estimate  of  of  war  al 
events  both  past  and  future,  than  the  peace-policy  of  Slir^r. 
Nikias— what  are  we  to  say  to  the  historian,  who,  JS^Libie 
without  refuting  such  presumptions,  every  one  of  — ai\ja*t 
which  is  deduced  from  his  own  narrative— nay,  with-  hU^oti?e 
out  even  indicating  their  existence— merely  tells  us  f^^^dfa^^ 
that  "Kledn  opposed  the  peace  in  order  that  he 
might  cloak  dishonest  intrigues  and  find  matter  for  plausible 
crimination"?    We  cannot  but  say  of  this  criticism,  with  pro- 
found regret  that  such  words  must  be  pronounced  respecting  any 
judgment  of  Thucydid^  that  it  is  harsh  and  unfair  towards 
Kledn,  and  careless  in  r^ard  to  truth  and  the  instruction  of  his 
readers.     It  breathes  not  that  same  spirit  of  honourable  im- . 
partiality  which  pervades  his  general  history.    It  is  an  interpola- 
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tion  hj  tlie  officer  whose  improvidence  had  occasioned  to  his 
conntrymen  the  fatal  loss  of  Amphipolis,  retaliating  upon  the 
citizen  who  justly  accused  him.     It  is  conceived  in  the  same 
tone  as  his  unaccountable  judgment  in  the  matter  of  Sphakteria. 
Rejecting  on  this  occasion  the  judgment  of  Thucydides,  wt 

may  confidently  affirm  that  KleSn  had  rational  public 
Si8^5m«  gi'ounds  for  urging  his  countrymen  to  undertake  with 
adhered  energy  the  reconquest  of  Amphipolis.  Demagogue 
ly^tban  and  leather-seUer  though  he  was,  he  stands  here 
Atiienian  lionourably  distinguished,  as  well  from  the  tameness 
public  man  and  inaction  of  Nikias,  who  grasped  at  peace  with 
foreign  hasty  credulity,  through  sickness  of  the  efforts  of 

KriS^       war,  as  from  the  restless  movement  and  novelties, 

not  merely  unprofitable,  but  ruinous,  which  we  shall 
presently  find  springing  up  under  the  auspices  of  Alkibifwies. 
Perikl^  had  said  to  his  countrymen,  at  a  time  when  they  were 
enduring  all  the  miseries  of  pestilence,  and  were  in  a  state  of 
despondency  even  greater  than  that  which  prevailed  in  B.C.  422 
— "  You  hold  your  empire  and  your  proud  position  by  the  con- 
dition of  being  willing  to  encounter  cost,  fatigue,  and  danger: 
abstain  from  all  views  of  enlarging  the  empire,  but  think  no 
effort  too  great  to  maintain  it  unimpaired.  To  lose  what  we 
have  once  got  is  more  disgraceful  than  to  fail  in  attempts  at 
acquisition."*  The  very  same  language  was  probably  held  by 
Eleon  when  exhorting  his  countrymen  to  an  expedition  for  the 
reconquest  of  Amphipolis.  But  when  uttered  by  him,  it  would 
have  a  very  different  effect  from  that  which  it  had  formerly  pro- 
duced when  held  by  Perikl^s — and  different  also  from  that  which 
it  would  now  have  produced  if  held  by  Nikias.  The  entire 
peace-party  would  repudiate  it  when  it  came  from  Kledn,— 
partly  out  of  dislike  to  the  speaker,  partly  from  a  conviction^ 
doubtless  felt  by  every  one,  that  an  expedition  against  Brasidas 
would  be  a  hazardous  and  painful  service  to  all  concerned  in  it, 
general  as  well  as  soldiers — partly  also  from  a  persuasion,  sin- 

1  Thucyd.  U.  68.    rrj^  6i  *r6Ae«v  vfiat  the  tenor  of  the  two  speechei  of  Pe- 

^iKhs  TV  TifimiJMm  iiwh  tov  opxcir,  «fir«o  rikUa  (Thucyd.  i.  140—144  jli  «0— 64) 

SiiravTtt  ayoAAco^e,  fioyi$tlv,  Koi  m»)  ^«v-  with  the  description  which  Thncvdidte 

ytiv  Tov»  v6voyt  i}  /uiii  w  Ti^df  6uaK9iv^  ffires  of  the  simple  *•  avoidance  of  risk  " 

Ac  C.  62 :  alaxioy  W,  ix^vrajs  a^Mup«.  Irh     ajcivSvvov)    which     characterized 

0^yA  if  itTuii4¥9vt  Arvx^o-oi.     Contrast  Nikias  (t.  16). 
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ceiely  entertained  at  the  time,  though  afterwards  proved  to  be 
illusory  by  the  result,  that  Amphipolis  might  really  be  got  back 
through  peace  with  the  Lacedsemonians. 

If  Ele6n,  in  proposing  the  expedition,  originally  proposed 
himself  as  the  commander,  a  new  ground  of  objection,  Dfgpogj. 
and  a  very  forcible  ground,  would  thus  be  furnished,  ^om  of 
Since  everything  which  Kleon  does  is  understood  to  the  peace- 
be  a  manifestation  of  some  vicious  or  silly  attribute,  S?2ence  to 
we  are  told  that  this  was  an  instance  of  his  absurd  **^®f*^°' 
presumption,  arising  out  of  the  success  of  Pylus,  and  imphi- 
persuading  him  that  he  was  the  only  general  who  ^^ 
cuuld  put  down  Brasidas.  But  if  the  success  of  Pylus  had  really 
tilled  him  with  such  overweening  military  conceit,  it  is  most 
unaccountable  that  he  should  not  have  procured  for  himself 
some  command  during  the  year  which  immediately  succeeded  the 
atfair  at  Sphakteria — the  eighth  year  of  the  war :  a  season  of 
most  active  warlike  enterprise,  when  his  presiUnption  and  influ- 
ence arising  out  of  the  Sphakterian  victory  must  have  been  fresh 
and  glowing.  As  he  obtained  no  command  during  this  imme- 
diately succeeding  period,  we  may  fairly  doubt  whether  he  ever 
really  conceived  such  excessive  personal  presumption  of  his  own 
talents  for  war,  and  whether  he  did  not  retain  after  the  affair  of 
Sphakteria  the  Scime  character  which  he  had  manifested  in  that 
affair — reluctance  to  engage  in  military  expeditions  himself,  and 
a  disposition  to  see  them  commanded  as  well  as  carried  on  by 
others.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  Kleon,  in  proposing  the 
expedition  against  Amphipolis,  originally  proposed  to  take  the 
command  of  it  himself:  I  think  it  at  least  equally  probable 
that  his  original  wish  was  to  induce  Nikias  or  the  Strat^  to 
take  the  command  of  it,  as  in  the  case  of  Sphakteria.  Nikias 
doubtless  opposed  the  expedition  as  much  as  he  could.  When  it 
was  determined  by  the  people,  in  spite  of  his  opposition,  he 
would  peremptorily  decline  the  command  for  himself,  and  would 
do  aU  he  could  to  force  it  upon  EleOn,  or  at  least  would  be  better 
pleased  to  see  it  under  his  command  than  under  that  of  any  one 
else.  He  would  be  not  less  glad  to  exonerate  himself  from  a 
dangerous  service  than  to  see  his  rival  entangled  in  it  And  he 
would  have  before  him  the  same  alternative  which  he  and  his 
friends  ha^i  contemplated  with  so  much  satisfaction  in  the  affair 
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of  Sphakteria ;  either  the  expedition  would  succeed,  in  which 
case  Amphipolis  would  be  taken — or  it  would  fiul,  and  the 
consequence  would  be  the  ruin  of  Kle6n.  The  last  of  the 
two  was  really  the  more  probable  at  Amphipolis — as  Nikias  had 
erroneously  imagined  it  to  be  at  Sphakteria. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  however,  that  an  expedition  proposed  under 
these  circumstances  by  Kledn,  though  it  might  command  a  majo- 
rity in  the  public  assembly,  would  have  a  large  proportion  of  die 
citizens  unfavourable  to  it,  and  even  wishing  that  it  might  Ml. 
Moreover,  Kledn  had  neither  talents  nor  experience  for  com- 
manding an  army;  so  that  the  being  engaged  under  his  command 
in  fighting  against  the  ablest  officer  of  the  time  could  inspire 
no  confidence  to  any  man  in  putting  on  his  armour.  From  all 
these  circumstances  united,  political  as  well  as  military,  we  are 
not  surprised  to  hear  that  the  hoplitee  whom  he  took  out  with 
him  went  with  much  reluctance.^  An  ignorant  general  with 
unwilling  soldiers,  many  of  them  politically  disliking  him,  stood 
little  chance  of  wresting  Amphipolis  from  Brasidas.  But  had 
Nikias  or  the  Strat^i  done  their  duty,  and  carried  the  entire 
force  of  the  city  under  competent  command  to  the  same  object, 
the  issue  would  probably  have  been  different  as  to  gain  and  loss 
—certainly  very  different  as  to  dishonour. 

Eledn  started  from  Peirseus,  apparently  towards  the  b^;inning 
B.a422.  0^  August,  with  1200  Athenian,  Lemnian,  and 
Kledn  Imbrian    hoplites,    and    300    horsemen,    troops   of 

erp«dSuon°  c^^cellent  quality  and  condition;  besides  an  auxiliary 
againjt  force  of  allies  (number  not  exactly  known)  and  thirty 
—he  takes  triremes.  This  armament  was  not  of  magnitude  at 
Tor6n6.  ^  equal  to  the  taking  of  Amphipolis ;  for  Brasidas 
had  eqiml  numbers,  besides  all  the  advantages  of  the  position. 
But  it  was  a  part  of  the  scheme  of  Kledn,  on  arriving  at  Eion, 
to  procure  Macedonian  and  Thracian  reinforcements  before  he 
commenced  his  attack.  He  first  halted  in  his  voyage  near 
Skidn^  from  which  place  he  took  away  such  of  the  hoplites  as 
could  be  spared  from  the  blockade.  He  next  sailed  across  the 
Gulf  from  Palldne  to  the  Sithonian  peninsula,  to  a  place  called 
the  Harbour  of  the  Kolophonians  near  Tor6n4.'    Having  here 

1  Thacyd.  ▼.  7.  xol  •Ixo^ev  itt  oxof-  3  The  town  of  Tor6n6  was  sltaated 
nn  avTtp  ivrijkeoif.  near  the  extremity  of  the  Sithonian 
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learnt  that  neither  Brasidas  himself^  nor  any  eonsiderable 
Pelopanneeian  garrison,  were  present  in  Tordn^  he  landed  his 
forces,  and  marched  to  attack  the  town,  sending  ten  triremes  at 
the  same  time  round  a  promontory  which  separated  the  harbonr 
of  the  Kolophonians  from  Tor6n^  to  assail  the  latter  place  from 
seaward. 

It  happened  that  Brasidas,  desiring  to  enlarge  the  fortified 
circle  of  Tordnd,  had  broken  down  a  portion  of  the  old  wall,  and 
employed  the  materials  in  building  a  new  and  larger  wall 
enclosing  the  proasteion  or  suburb.  This  new  wall  appears  to 
have  be^  still  incomplete  and  in  an  imperfect  state  of  defence. 
Pasitelidas,  the  Peloponnesian  commander,  resisted  the  attack  of 
the  Athenians  as  long  as  he  could  ;  but  when  already  beginning 
to  give  way,  he  saw  the  ten  Athenian  triremes  sailbig  into  the 
harbour,  which  was  hardly  guarded  at  alL  Abandoning  the 
defence  of  the  suburb,  he  hastened  to  repel  these  new  assailants, 
but  came  too  late,  so  that  the  town  was  entered  from  both  sides 
at  once.  Brasidas,  who  was  not  far  off,  rendered  aid  with  the 
utmost  celerity,  but  was  yet  at  five  miles'  distance  from  the  city 
when  he  learnt  the  capture  and  was  obliged  to  retire  unsuccess- 
fully. Pasitelidas  the  commander,  with  the  Peloponnesian 
garrison  and  the  Toronsaan  male  population,  were  despatclied 
as  prisoners  to  Athens ;  while  the  Toronaean  women  and  children, 
by  a  fate  but  too  common  in  those  days,  were  sold  as  slaves.^ 

After  this  not  unimportant  success,  Kledn  sailed  round  the 
promontory  of  Athds  to  Eion  at  the  mouth  of  the  Strymdn, 
within  three  miles  of  Amphipolis.  From  hence,  in  execution 
of  his  original  scheme,  he  sent  envoys  to  Perdikkas,  urging  him 
to  lend  effective  aid  as  the  ally  of  Athens  in  the  attack  of 
Amphipolis,  with  his  whole  forces ;  and  to  Poll^  the  king  of  the 
Thracian  Odomantes,  inviting  him  also  to  come  with  as  many 
Thracian  mercenaries  as  could  be  levied.  The  Edonians,  the 
Thracian  tribe  nearest  to  Amphipolis,  took  part  with  Brasidas. 

Mnlmula,  on  the  tide  lookinff  towards  dmov  Toptitn^  ML  122). 

raltod.    Bat  the  territory  belonging  The  ruins  of  Tor6n6,  bearing  the 

to  the  town  comprehended  all  the  ancient  name,  and  Kofo,  a  land-locked 

extremity  of  the  peninsula  on  both  harbour  near  it,  are  still  to  be  seen 

sides,  inohiding  the  terminating  point  (Leake,  Travels  in  Northern  Greece, 

Oape  Ampelos— >*AM««Aor -i^r  TopmvAinv  ToL  iiL  eh.  zxIt.  p.  119) 

oKorip  ^erodot.  tIL  122).    Herodotus  i  ThncvA  v  » 

oOls  Um  SIngltIc  Gulf  diXaovor  r^y  Thttcyd.  T.  8. 
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The  local  influence  of  the  banished  Thncydid^  would  no  longer 
He  ftiriyes  ^  *^  ^®  service  of  AtheuH,  much  less  at  the  service 
atsion—  of  Kle6n.  Awaiting  the  expected  reinforcementSy 
envoys  to  Kledn  employed  himself,  first,  in  an  attack  upon 
Mao^  Stageirus  in  the  Strymonic  Gulf,  which  was  repulsed  ; 

donian  and  next  upon  Gal^psus,  on  the  coast  opposite  the  island 
auxiiiajieB.  of  Thasos,  which  vtras  successful.  But  the  reinforce- 
S^nSf^  ments  did  not  at  once  arrive,  and  being  too  weak  to 
own  troope  attack  Amphipolis  without  them,  he  was  obliged  to 
inac^n  remain  inactive  at  Eion ;  while  firasidas  on  his  side 
wStUur  °^^®  °^  movement  out  of  Amphipolis,  but  con- 
fer these  tented  himself  with  keeping  constant  watch  over  the 
auxUianes.  £yj.ggg  ^f  Kle6n,  the  view  of  which  he  commanded  from 
his  station  on  the  hill  of  Eerdylion,  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
river,  communicating  with  Amphipolis  by  the  bridge.  Some 
days  elapsed  in  such  inaction  on  both  sides,  fiut  the  Athenian 
hoplites,  becoming  impatient  of  doing  nothing,  soon  began  to 
give  vent  to  those  feelings  of  dislike  which  they  had  brought  out 
from  Athens  against  their  general,  ''whose  ignorance  and 
cowardice  (says  the  historian)  they  contrasted  with  the  skill  and 
bravery  of  his  opponent".^  Athenian  hoplites,  if  they  felt  such 
a  sentiment,  were  not  likely  to  refrain  from  manifesting  it 
And  Kledn  was  presently  made  aware  of  the  fact  in  a  manner 
sufficiently  painful  to  force  him  against  his  will  into  some 
movement ;  which,  however,  he  did  not  intend  to  be  anything 
else  than  a  march  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  the  ground  all 
round  the  city,  and  a  demonstration  to  escape  the  appearance  of 
doing  nothing,  being  aware  that  it  was  impossible  to  attack  the 
place  with  any  effect  before  his  reinforcements  arrived. 

To  comprehend  the  important  incidents  which  followed,  it  is 
necessary  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  topography  of  Amphipolis, 
as  far  as  we  can  imderstand  it  on  the  imperfect  evidence  before 
us.  That  city  was  placed  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Strym6n,  on  a 
conspicuous  hill  around  which  the  river  makes  a  bend,  first  in  a 
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soQth-westerlj  direction,  then,  after  a  short  course  to  the  sonth- 
ward,  back  in  a  south-easterly  direction.  Amphipolis  had  for 
its  only  artificial  fortification  one  long  wall,  which  began  near 
the  point  north-east  of  the  town,  where  the  river  narrows  again 
into  a  channel,  after  passing  through  the  lake  Kerkinitis — 
ascended  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  hill,  crossing  the  ridge 
which  connects  it  with  Mount  Pangseus,  and  then  descended 
so  as  to  touch  the  river  again  at  another  point  south  of  the  town, 
thus  being,  as  it  were,  a  string  to  the  highly-bent  bow  formed  by 
the  river.  On  three  sides— north,  west,  and  south— the  city  was 
defended  only  by  the  Strymdn.  It  was  thus  visible  without  any 
intervening  wall  to  spectators  from  the  side  of  the  sea  (south),  as 
well  as  from  the  side  of  the  continent  (or  west  and  north  ^).  At 
some  little  distance  below  the  point  where  the  wall  touched  the 
nver  south  of  the  city,  was  the  bridge,'  a  communication  of  great 


•  iliucyd.iT.  102.      iwh  ri^  yvv  irtS- 

oTt  in'  ifju^Ttfta  ircpt^pcoi^TOf  tov  Irpw- 
noyotj  itA  rh  vtpt^x*^*'  wr^Vt  T«ix«t 
IxoMp^  awo\afii»v  ix  voroftov  ^  vorofibp, 
nf/nt^avri  if  tfoAcuro'dv  Tt  icat  -ri^  ^ctpoi' 

Enripid.  Rhesus,  S4». 

I  annex  a  plan  which  will  convey 
some  idea  of  the  hilJ  of  Amphipolis 
and  the  circnmjacent  territory ;  com- 
pare the  plan  in  Ck)lonel  Leake,  Travels 
in  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii  ch.  xxv. 
p.  191,  and  that  (from  Mr.  Hawkins) 
which  is  annexed  to  the  third  volume 
of  Dr.  Arnold's  Thncydidte.  combined 
nith  a  Dissertation  whicn  appears 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  same 
work,  p.  460.  See  also  the  remarks  in 
Kutzen,  De  Atheniensium  imperio 
circa  Strymonem,  ch.  ii.  pp.  18—21 ; 
Welssenbom,  Beitrage  znr  genaueren 
Erforschnng  der  al^griechi9cben  Oe- 
schichte,  pp.  162—166;  Cousinery, 
V^oyage  dans  la  MacMoine,  vol.  i.  en. 
iv.j).  124  »eq. 

Colonel  Leake  supposes  the  ancient 
bridge  to  hare  been  at  the  same  point 
of  the  river  as  the  modem  bridge ;  that 
is,  north  of  Amphipolis,  and  a  little 
westward  of  the  comer  of  the  lake. 
On  this  point  I  differ  from  him,  and 
have  placed  it  (with  Dr.  Arnold)  near 
the  south-eastem  end  of  the  reach  of 
the  Strym6u,  which  flows  round  Amphi> 
polls.  But  there  is  another  circum- 
stance, in  which  Colonel  Leake's  narra- 


tive corrects  a  material  error  in  Dr. 
Amold's  Dissertat.  Colonel  Leake 
particularly  notices  the  high  ridce 
which  connects  the  hill  of  AmphipoBs 
with  Mount  Pangteus  to  the  eastward 
(pp.  182,  188,  191—194),  whereas  Dr. 
Arnold  represents  them  as  separated 
by  a  deep  ravine  (p.  461):  upon  which 
latter  supposition  the  whole  account 
of  Kledns  march  and  survey  appears 
to  me  unintelligible. 

The  epithet  which  Thucydldte  gives 
to  Amphipolis,  '*  conspicuous  ootb 
towards  the  sea  and  towards  the  land," 
which  occasions  some  perplexity  to  the 
commentators,  appears  to  me  one  of 
obviouH  propriety.  Amphipolis  was 
indeed  situated  on  a  mil;  so  were 
many  other  towns :  but  its  peculiaritr 
was  that  on  three  sides  it  had  no  wall 
to  interrupt  the  eye  of  the  spectator ; 
one  of  those  sides  was  towards  the  sea. 
Kutzen  and  Cousin^rv  make  the  long 
waU  to  be  a  segment  of  a  curve  highly 
bent,  touching  the  river  at  both  ends. 
But  I  affree  with  Weissenbom  that 
this  is  inadmissible;  and  that  the 
words  '*long  wall"  imply  something 
near  a  straight  direction. 

3'Airfxti  6€  TO  iroAKTua  wXiov  r^ 
Siafidvfof  :  see  a  note  a  few  pages  ago 
upon  these  words.  This  does  not 
necessarily  implv  that  the  bridge  was 
at  any  considerable  distance  froin  the 
extreme  point  where  the  long  wall 
touched  the  river  to  the  south ;  but 
this  latter  point  was  a  good  way  off 
from   the   town  properly  so  called. 
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importance  for  the  whole  country,  which  connected  the  territory 
of  Amphipolis  with  that  of  Argilos.  On  the  western  or  right 
bank  of  Uie  river,  bordering  it  and  forming  an  outer  bend 
corresponding  to  the  bend  of  the  river,  was  situated  Mount 
Eerdylium.  In  fact,  the  course  of  the  Strymon  is  here  deter- 
mined by  these  two  steep  eminences,  Eerdylium  on  the  west  and 
the  hill  of  Amphipolis  on  the  east,  between  which  it  flows.  At 
the  time  when  Braddas  first  took  the  place,  the  bridge  was 
totally  unconnected  with  the  long  city  walL  But  during  the 
intervening  eighteen  months,  he  had  erected  a  palisade  work 
(probably  an  earthen  bank  topped  with  a  palisade)  connecting 
the  two.  By  means  of  this  palisade,  the  bridge  was  thus  at  the 
time  of  Kle6n's  expedition  comprehended  within  the  fortifications 
of  the  city ;  so  that  Brasidas,  while  keeping  watch  on  Mount 
Kerdylium,  could  pass  over  whenever  he  chose  into  the  city, 
without  impediment^ 


which  occupied  the  higher  slope  of 
the  hilL  We  we  not  to  euppose  that 
the  vkoU  space  between  the  long  wall 
and  the  liTer  was  coyered  by  buildings. 
1  Thnc^d.  V.  10.  xol  6  iiiv  (Brasidas) 
Kara  rar  twl  rh  oravprn/JM.  vvAaCt  <cai  rdf 

VAWTCC    TOV    ISMCpW    mXOVf    T&rt    OVTOf 

i^tkBitv^  I0c»  dpouy  rifv  66bv  ravn}v  cv> 
0tZa»f  ifn9(t  rvv,  oc. 

The  explanation  which  I  have  here 
giTen  to  the  word  aravpmiia  is  not  given 
by  any  one  else :  but  it  appears  to  me 
the  only  one  calculated  to  impart  clear- 
ness and  consistency  to  the  whole  nar* 
ntive. 

When  Brasidas  surprised  Amphi- 
polis first,  the  bridge  was  completely 
nneonnected  with  the  Long  Wall,  and 
at  a  certain  distance  from  it.  But 
when  Thucydidte  wrote  his  history, 
there  were  a  pair  of  ecnnecting  waU$ 
between  the  bridge  and  the  fortifica- 
tions of^  the  city  as  they  then  stood— 
ov  Kotfciro  rctvv  •i»<nr«p  vvv  (Iv.  103): 
the  whole  fortifications  of  the  city  haa 
been  altered  during  the  intermediate 
period. 

Now  the  question  is— Was  the  Long 
WaU  of  Ampuipolis  connected,  or 
unconnected,  with  the  bridge  at  the 
time  of  the  conflict  between  Brasidas 
and  Kle6n  7  Whoever  reads  the  narra- 
tive of  Thucydidte  attentively  will  see, 
I  think,  that  they  must  have  been 
connected,  though  Thucydidte  does 
not  in  express  tenns  specify  the  fact. 


For  if  the  bridge  had  been  detached 
from  the  wall,  as  it  was  when  Brasidas 
surprised  the  place  first,  the  hill  of 
Kerdylium,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  would  have  oeen  an  umuUe 
position  for  him  to  occupy.  He  might 
have  been  cut  off  from  Amphipolis  by 
an  enemy  attacking  the  bridge.  But 
we  shaU  find  him  remaining  quietly 
on  the  hill  of  Kerdylium  with  the 
perfect  security  of  entering  Amphipolis 
at  any  moment  that  he  chose.  If  it  be 
urged  that  the  bridge,  though  uncon- 
nected  with  the  Long  WtOl,  might 
stiU  be  under  a  stroug  separate  ^^ua^ 
I  reply,  that  on  that  supposiUon  an 
enemv  from  Eion  would  naturally 
attack  the  bridge  first.  To  have  to 
defend  a  bridge  completely  detached 
from  the  city,  simply  by  means  of  a 
large  constant  guard,  would  materially 
aggravate  the  difficulties  of  Brasidas. 
If  It  had  been  possible  to  attack  the 
bridge  separately  from  the  dty,  some- 
thing must  have  been  said  about  it  in 
describing  the  operations  of  Kle6n. 
who  is  represented  as  finding  nothing 
to  meddle  with  except  the  foraficatious 
of  the  town. 

Assuming  then  that  there  was  such 
a  line  of  connexion  between  the  bridge 
and  the  Long  Wall,  added  by  Brasidas 
since  his  first  capture  of  the  place,  1 
know  no  meaning  so  natural  to  give  to 
the  word  vravpmna.  No  other  (ustlnct 
meaning  is  proposed  by  any  one.  There 
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In  the  march  which  Kledn  now  undertook,  he  went  up  to  the 
top  of  the  ridge  (which  runa  nearly  in  an  easterly  ^  ^.f  .^5^ 
direction  from  Amphipolis  to  Mount  Pangseus)  in  bytheae 
order  to  survey  the  city  and  its  adjoining  ground  on  SSw  a'di^ 
the  northern  and  north-eastern  side,  which  he  had  g*'"^^ 
not  yet  seen ;  that  is,  th^  side  towards  the  lake  and  marohes 
towards  Thrace,^  which  was  not  visible  from  the  SSngTh^ 
lower  ground  near  Eion.    The  road  which  he  was  to  J^j^'  jj^ 
take  from  Eion  lay  at  a  small  distance  eastward  of  the  to  recon^ 
city  long  wall,  and  from  the  palisade  which  connected  ^^the 
that  wall  with  the  bridge.    But  he  had  no  expecta-  Mfi7-*Pi»- 
tion  of  being  attacked  m  his  march — the  rather  as  oenoe  in 
Brasidas,  with  the  larger  portion  of  his  force,  was  ^^' 
visible  on  Mount  Kerdylium.    Moreover,  the  gates  of 
Amphipolis  were  all  shut — not  a  man  was  on  the  wall — ^noi 
were  many  symptoms  of  movement  to  be  detected.    As  there  was 
no  evidence  before  him  of  intention  to  attack,  he  took  no  precau- 
tions, and  marched  in  careless  and  disorderly  array .^    Having 


was  of  oooTse  a  sat«(or  more  than  one) 
in  the  Long  WaU,  leading  into  the  space 
enclosed  bv  the  palisade ;  through  this 
gate  Brasidas  would  enter  the  town 
when  he  crossed  from  Kerdylium.  This 
gate  is  called  by  Thncydlate  at  Jvl  rh 
^ravpM^ia  irvAoi.  There  must  hare  been 
also  a  gate  (or  more  than  one)  in  the 
palisade  itself,  leading  into  the  space 
without:  so  tnat  passengers  or  cattle 
traversinig  the  bridge  from  the  west- 
ward andgoing  to  IuTrkinns(e.^.)  would 
not  necessarily  be  obliged  to  turn  out 
of  their  way  and  into  the  town  of 
Ainphipolis. 

On  the  plan  which  I  hare  here  glTon, 
the  line  running  nearly  from  north  to 
south  represents  the  Long  Wall  of 
Agnon,  touching  the  river  afboth  ends, 
and  bounding  as  weU  as  fortifying  the 
town  of  Amphipolis  on  its  eastern  side. 

The  shorter  line,  which  cuts  off  the 
southern  extremity  of  this  Long  Wall, 
and  Joins  the  rirer  immediately  below 
the  Bridge,  represents  the  oravpwfia  or 
palisade :  nrooably  it  was  an  earthen 
mound  ana  ditch,  with  a  strong  pali- 
sade at  the  top. 

By  means  ox  this  palisade  the  bridge 
was  included  in  the  fortifications  of 
Amphipolis,  and  Brasidas  could  pass 
over  from  Mount  Kerdylium  into  the 
city  whenever  he  pleased. 


iThucyd.  t.  7— compare  Colond 
Leake,  Le.  p.  182— avrbf  Mcaro  rb  AtjK- 
pmi*s  Tov  J,Tpvii6vott  fcal  r^v  $i<riy  r^ 
iroAcwf  iwl  rg  %paKjit  Mf  ^ot. 

S  Thucjrd.  t.  7.^  xari.  May  5i  fioAAor 
i^fl  ikPaftaiytiv  tov  xwpiov,  xal  r^v  fui^ta 
wof^aKtviiv  vtpUyutvWt  ^X  *^  "^  do^a- 
Act,  riy  ivoyicdL^in-at,  vtpia^^owvt  A\A' 
wf    KVJcAy    mpiaris    /3tf    aipn^cmv   rriv 

The  words  ovx  m«  r^  oo^^oAct,  Ac, 
do  not  refer  to  uti^ta  napavKtrnivt  as 
the  Scholiast  (with  whom  Dr.  Arnold 
agrees)  considers  them,  but  to  Uie 
general  purpose  and  dispositions  of 
Kle6n.  "  He  marched  up,  not  like 
one  who  will  have  more  than  sufficient 
means  of  safety,  in  case  of  being  put 
on  his  defence,  but  like  one  vrbo  is 
going  to  surround  the  dty  and  take  it 
at  once." 

Nor  do  these  last  words  represent 
any  real  design  conceived  in  the  mind 
of  Kle6n  (for  Amphipolis  from  its 
locality  eould  not  be  really  aurrounded), 
but  are  merely  given  as  illustrating  the 
careless  confidence  of  his  march  from 
Eion  up  to  the  ridge :  in  the  same 
manner  as  Herodotus  describes  the 
forward  rush  of  the  Persians  before 
the  battle  of  Platsa,  to  overtake  the 
Greeks  whom  they  supposed  to  be 
running  away— Ka'i  o^rot  fthv  /3o^  r«  mu 
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reached  the  top  of  the  ridge,  and  posted  his  army  on  the  strong 
eminence  fronting  the  highest  portion  of  the  Long  Wall,  he 
surveyed  at  leisure  the  lake  before  him,  and  the  side  of  the  city 
which  lay  towards  Thrace^ — or  towards  Myrkinus,  Drab^skus, 
&c. — thus  viewing  all  the  descending  portion  of  the  Long  Wall 
northward  towards  the  Strymdn.  The  perfect  quiescence  of  the 
city  imposed  upon  and  even  astomshed  him.  It  seemed  alto- 
gether undefended,  and  he  almost  fancied  that,  if  he  had  brought 
battering  engines,  he  could  have  taken  it  forthwith.^  Impressed 
with  the  belief  that  there  was  no  enemy  prepared  to  fight,  he 
took  his  time  to  survey  the  ground ;  while  his  soldiers  became 
more  and  more  relaxed  and  careless  in  their  turn— some  even 
advancing  close  up  to  the  walls  and  gates.  • 
But  this  state  of  affairs  was  soon  materially  changed.  Brasidas, 
knowing  that  the  Athenian  hoplites  would  not  long 
flrafo^**  endure  the  tedium  of  absolute  inaction,  calculated 
Mount^er-  that  by  affecting  extreme  backwardness  and  apparent 
presently  fear,  he  should  seduce  Kledn  into  some  incautious 
moves  into  naovement,  of  which  advantage  might  be  taken.  His 
station  on  Mount  Eerdylium  enabled  him  to  watch 
the  march  of  the  Athenian  army  from  Eion ;  and 
when  he  saw  them  pass  up  along  the  road  outside  of 
the  Long  Wall  of  Amphipolis,'  he  immidately 
crossed  the  river  with  his  forces  and  entered  the  town.  But  it 
was  not  his  intention  to  march  out  and  offer  them  open  battle. 
For  his  army,  though  equal  in  number  to  theirs,  was  extremely 


the  town 
across  tbe 
bridge.  Uis 
exhortation 
to  his 
soldiers. 


roifi  'EAAiffof  (ix.  69):  compare  viii. 
28. 

1  Thnoyd.  T.  7.    Surrw  xai  n,rixayit  ori 

yap  ai'  ttiv  ir6\ip  oii  rb  ipfriyjov. 

I  apprehend  that  the  verb  jcar^Atfcv 
refers  to  the  coming  of  the  armament 
to  Eion,  analogous  to  what  is  said  v.  2, 
Karivktvirtv  ctrbvTopwvaiw.  Aijmcva: 
compare  1.  61,  iii.  4,  &c  The  march 
from  Eion  np  to  the  ridge  could  not 
well  be  expressed  by  the  word  KaritkBtv'. 
but  the  arrival  of  the  expedition  at  the 
Stiymdn,  the  place  of  its  destination, 
might  be  so  described.  Battering* 
engines  would  be  brought  from  no- 
where else  but  from  Athens. 

Dr.  Arnold  interprets  the  word  lea- 
'n^x^tv  to  mean  that  Kle6n  had  first 


marched  up  to  a  higher  point,  and  then 
descended  from  this  point  upon  Am- 
phipolis.  But  I  contest  the  correctness 
of  this  assumption,  as  a  matter  of  topo- 
gi-uphy.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  that 
Kle6n  ever  reached  any  point  higher 
than  the  summit  of  the  hill  and  wall 
of  Amphipolis.  Besides,  even  if  he 
had  reached  a  higher  point  of  tbe 
mountain,  he  could  not  well  talk  of 
"bringing  down  battering-machines 
frcm,  Mat  poinV. 

2  Thucyd.  v.  6.  Bpao-(Jar  M  ArwKa- 
Btfn  jcal  avT&f  iiri  r^  E<p3vXty  *  4oTt  M 
rb  xtapiov  rovro  ruv  *ApyiAM*v,  v^pcr 
rov  vorojuiov,  ov  iroAv  aircxoy  rijii  *Afiu^i' 
irdAcMf,  fcal  icarc^aiPcro  wrAvrm^ 
aifToBtv^  Surr*  ovk  iv  cAc^cr 
avT699P  itpfL»n€vot  h  KK4mr  r^ 
a-Tftartft  &C. 
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inferior  in  arme  and  equipment,^  in  which  points  the  Athenian 
force  now  present  was  so  admirably  provided,  that  his  own  men 
wotQd  not  think  themselves  a  match  for  it,  if  the  two  armies 
faced  each  other  in  open  field.  He  relied  altogether  on  the  effect 
of  sudden  sally  and  well-timed  surprise,  when  the  Athenians 
should  have  been  thrown  into  a  feeling  of  contemptuous  security 
by  an  exaggerated  show  of  impotence  in  their  enemy. 

Having  offered  the  battle  sacrifice  at  the  temple  of  AthSn^ 
Brasidas  called  his  men  together  to  address  to  diem  the  usual 
encouragements  prior  to  an  engagement  After  appealing  to 
the  Dorian  pride  of  his  Peloponnesians,  accustomed  to  triumph 
over  lonians,  he  explained  to  them  his  design  of  relying  upon  a 
bold  and  sudden  movement^  with  comparatively  small  numbers, 
against  the  Athenian  army  when  not  prepared  for  it> — when 
their  courage  was  not  wound  up  to  battle  pitch — and  when,  after 
carelessly  mounting  the  hill  to  survey  the  ground,  they  were 
thinking  only  of  quietly  returning  to  quarters.  He  himself,  at 
the  proper  moment^  would  rush  out  from  one  gate,  and  be  fore- 
most in  conflict  with  the  enemy.  Klearidas,  with  that  bravery 
which  became  him  as  a  Spartan,  would  follow  the  example  by 
sallying  out  from  another  gate;  and  the  enemy,  taken  thus 
unawares,  would  probably  make  little  resistance.  For  the 
Amphipolitans  this  day  and  their  own  behaviour  would  deter- 
mine whether  they  were  to  be  allies  of  Lacedsemdn,  or  slaves  of 
Athens — ^perhaps  sold  into  captivity,  or  even  put  to  death,  as  a 
punishment  for  their  recent  revolt 

These  preparations,  however,  could  not  be  completed  in  secrecy. 
Brasidas  and  his  army  were  perfectly  visible  while  descending 
the  hill  of  Kerdylium,  crossing  the  bridge,  and  entering  Amphi- 


1  Thacyd.  t.  8.  andent  military  affairs.    The  Grecian 

'Thocyd.  t.  9.    ro^  v^  ivayrtovf  hoplites^eTen  the  best  of  them,  required 

ilm  KoroApotnliaw.  n  iniMV  koX  ovk  ir  to  oe  peculiarly  wmnd  up  for  a  bMtle : 

iAvtmurr«f  «K  ai'  hrtiiXBw.  nr  avroif  U  hence  the  necessity  of  the  harangue 


lULxifr,  l^mfi^poi  re  vpb«  rh  x«»piov.  xm  from  the  general  which  always  pre- 

rOr  Mutrmt  Karl   04av   rrrpait^ivmn  ceded.     Compare  Xenoph6n'8  eulogy 

h\iymptl¥   ....   'Emso^ytTiaira'  of  the  manoeuTres  of  Epameinondas 

pivKtvoi  Bapvvvi,  xal  rov  vira-  before  the  battle  of  Mantineia,  whereby 

tnivmi.  wkh¥  4  ^ov  lUvovrot,  i$  iv  iftol  he  made  the  enemy  fancy  that  he  was 

fmivorrmi,  r^f  «t4rot«r  ij^wvtv,  ir  rif  not  going  to  flght,  and  took  down  the 

a¥tiii4w^    avrmy    ri)f    yvmmitt  preparauon  in   the   minds  of   their 

jcal    vdIv   ^vyr«xtf^>'«»    /laKKov  soldiers  for  battle— «Av<r«^  ^r  rwi' vAct- 

T^r  i6(ap.  fyt*  fi4vt  Ac.  irrmv  woKaftimv  riiy  cv  rotv  tfnfx^t  ^P^f 

The  words  rh  at^ctiUrov  n^  Yi^^iff  M4x^»'"«P««'K«4^.4<5.(Xenoph.Hellen. 

are  fnU  of  signlflcanee  in  regard  to  yiTs.  22). 
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polia,  to  the  Athenian  scoutg  without  Moreover,  so  conspicuous 
Kle6n  tries  ^"  *^^  interior  of  the  city  to  spectators  without, 
toe^cthii  that  the  temple  of  AthlnS,  and  Brasidas  with  its 
ministers  around  him  performing  the  ceremony  of 
sacrifice,  was  distinctly  recognized.  The  fact  was  made  known 
to  Kledn  as  he  stood  on  the  high  ridge  taking  his  survey,  while 
at  the  same  time  those  who  had  gone  near  to  the  gates  repoited 
that  the  feet  of  many  horses  and  men  were  beginning  to  be  seen 
under  them,  as  if  preparing  for  a  sally.^  He  himself  went  close 
to  the  gate,  and  satisfied  himself  of  this  circumstance  :  we  must 
recollect  that  there  was  no  defender  on  the  walls,  nor  any  danger 
from  missiles.  Anxious  to  avoid  coming  to  any  real  engagement 
before  his  reinforcements  should  arrive,  he  at  once  gave  orders 
for  retreat)  which  he  thought  might  be  accomplished  before  the 
attack  from  within  could  be  fully  organized.  For  he  imagined 
that  a  considerable  number  of  troops  would  be  marched  out^  and 
ranged  in  battle  order,  before  the  attack  was  actually  begun — ^not 
dreaming  that  the  sally  would  be  instantaneous,  made  with  a 
mere  handful  of  men.  Orders  having  been  proclaimed  to  wheel 
to  the  left,  and  retreat  in  column  on  the  left  flank  towards  Eion, 
Kle6n,  who  was  himself  on  the  top  of  the  hill  with  the  right 
wing,  waited  only  to  see  his  left*  and  centre  actually  in  march  on 
the  road  to  Eion,  and  then  directed  his  right  also  to  wheel  to  the 
left  and  follow  them. 

The  whole  Athenian  army  were  thus  in  full  retreat,  marching 
Braddas  ^^^  &  direction  nearly  parallel  to  the  Long  Wall  of 
u^nthe'  Amphipolis,  with  their  right  or  unshielded  side 
anny  in  ito  exposed  to  the  enemy,  when  Brasidas,  looking  over 
Athenians  the  southernmost  gates  of  the  Long  Wall,  with  Mb 
SetSy*  Bmell  detachment  ready  marshalled  near  him,  burst 
routed—  out  into  contemptuous  exclamations  on  the  disorder 
and  KiSn  of  their  array.'  "  These  men  will  not  stand  us  :  I  see 
both  slain,     j^  \jy  ^^  quivering  of  their  spears  and  of  their  heads. 

iThnoyd.   v.    10.     r^  6i    EA^wi^t,  sacrificing,  or  see  the  enemy's  army 

^coftfiov  ytvoiUpcv  avrov  avh  rou  KtpSv  within  the  city :  Others  on  the  lower 

Acov  KOiTafiairrot  koX  iv  rff  v6kn  iwi^avtl  ground  were  better  sitaated  for  seeing 

oviTfi  i^utBtv  rtpl  rh  Up!6v  T^f  'A0i)vaf  what  was  going  on  in  AmphipoliflL  than 

9voiUvw  KoX  ravra  vpdvo'ovrot,  dyycA-  he  was  while  on  the  high  ridge.  Otiiers 

Acroi  (irpovictxMpiiMi  y^  T&rt  Kara  t^v  saw  it,  and  gave  intimation  to  him. 
$4a»)  Sri  ^  r<  irrpaTii.  Svoo-a  ^avtpa  tmi'         S  Thucyd.  v.  10.     oi  avipts  iipmf  ob 

woXtiiimv  9V  r^  ir6kfi.  Ac.  fUvov<ri  (q.  ti*yovo%Ti*  dijXot  ik  rmv  ^ 

Kle6n  did  not  himself  ««e  Brasidas  Sopdntv  rg  K(Fi}o«t  xol  tm^  xtdaAMi^  •  oU 
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Men  who  reel  about  in  that  way  never  stand  an  atMdliag  inemy. 
Open  the  gates  for  me  inslAntly,  and  let  us  sally  out  with 
confidence." 

With  that,  both  the  gate  of  the  Long  Wall  nearest  to  the 
palisade,  and  the  adjoining  gate  of  the  palisade  itself  were 
suddenly  thrown  open,  and  Brasidas  with  his  160  chosen  soldiers 
issued  out  through  them  to  attack  the  retreating  Athenians. 
Running  rapidly  down  the  straight  road  which  joined  laterally 
the  road  tov  ards^  £ion  along  which  the  Athenians  were  marching, 
he  charged  their  ce.utral  division  on  the  right  flauk.^  Their  left 
wing  had  already  got  beyond  him  on  the  road  towards  Eion. 
Taken  completely  unprepsired,  conscious  of  their  own  disorderly 
array,  and  astounded  at  the  boldness  of  their  enemy,  the 
Athenians  of  the  centre  were  seized  with  panic,  made  not  the 
least  resistance,  and  presently  fled.  Even  the  Athenian  left, 
though  not  attacked  at  all,  instead  of  halting  to  lend  assistance, 
shared  the  panic  and  fled  in  disorder.  Having  thus  disorganized 
this  part  of  the  army,  Brasidas  passed  along  the  line  to  press  his 
attach  on  the  Athenian  right ;  but  in  this  movement  he  was 
mortally  wounded  and  carried  off  the  field  unobserved  by  his 
enemies.  Meanwhile  Elearidas,  sallying  forth  from  the  Thracian 
gate,  had  attacked  the  Athenian  right  on  the  ndge  opposite  to 


yifa9TovroyiyniTM^9imui9avi,it4vtiv  sate  in  the  paHMtde  itMlf,  marked 

This  i8  a  remarkable  illustration  of  The  nte  No.  4  would  be  that  by 

the  regular  movement  of  heads  and  which  Brasidas  himself  with  his  army 

spears,   which  characterized  a  well-  entered  Amphipolis  from  Mount  Ker- 

ordered  body  of  Oredan  hoplitee.  dylium.    It  probably  stood  open  at 

1  Thncyd.  t.  la    xai  6  ^^v,  Kararai  this  moment  when  he  directed  the 

csrl  rh  oravpt»fJka  irvAof ,  ical  roc  wptora^  sally  forth :   that  which   had   to   be 

rov  fioicpov  rf  tyovf  t6t9  orrof  i^cA^Mv,  opened  at  the  moment  was  the  gate  in 

i0ti  lp6iitf  -r^v  MH>y  ravrtiv  cv^cjav,  ^ircp  tne  palisade,  together  with  the  gate  <8) 

rvv  Kcrk  rb  KAfntfrnTorov    rov  xiaftiov  first  in  the  Long  WalL 

toKTt  vpwaxov  ieniKt .  The  last  wonU  cited  from  Thucydidte 

Brasidas  and  his  men  sallied  forth  <— ^cp  vvv  Kara  rh  KajyrtfmraTov  rov 

by  two  different  gates  at  the  same  time.  vMpiov  iovri  TpoiraTof  congee — are  not 

One  was  the  first  gate  in  the  Lone  intelligible  without  better  knowledge 

Wall— that  is,  the  gate  marked  No.  8  of  the  topography  than  we  possess, 

in  the  annexed  plan,  which  would  be  What    Thncydidds    means    by    *'  the 

the  first  gate  in  onler,  to  a  person  strongestpointin  the  place  "we  cannot 

comingfrom  the  south wajd.  The  other  telL    We  only  understand  that  the 

was,  the  goOe  upon  the  palUade  (al  ^l  trophy  was  erected  in  the  road    by 

TO  (rravpw^a  wAat>— that  is,  the  gate  which  a  person  went  up  to  that  point, 

in  Uie  Long  Wall  which  opened  Jrom  We  must  recollect  that  the  expressions 

the  town  upon  the  valiMode :  as  marked  of  Thncydidds  here  refer  to  the  ground 

No.   4    in    the    plan.     The    persons  as  it  stood  some  time  af  terwu'dA— not 

who  sallied  out  oy  this  gate  would  as  it  stood  in  the  time  of  the  battle 

get  out  to  attack  the  enemy  by  the  between  Kle6n  and  Brasidas. 
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him,  immediately  after  it  began  its  retreat  But  the  soldiers  on 
the  Athenian  right  had  probably  seen  the  previous  movement  of 
Brasidas  against  the  other  division,  and,  though  astonished  at  the 
sudden  danger,  had  thus  a  moment's  warning,  before  they  were 
themselves  assailed,  to  halt  and  form  on  the  hill.  Elearidas  here 
found  a  considerable  resistance,  in  spite  of  the  desertion  of  Kleon, 
who,  more  astounded  than  any  man  in  his  army  by  a  catastrophe 
so  unlooked  for,  lost  his  presence  of  mind  and  fl^  at  once ;  but 
was  overtaken  by  a  Thracian  peltast  from  Myrkinus,  and  slain. 
His  soldiers  on  the  right  wing,  however,  impelled  two  or  three 
attacks  in  front  from  Klearidas,  and  maintained  their  ground; 
until  at  length  the  Chalkidian  cavalry  and  the  peltasts  from 
Myrkinus,  having  come  forth  out  of  the  gates,  assailed  them  with 
missiles  in  flank  and  rear,  so  as  to  throw  them  into  disorder. 
The  whole  Athenian  army  was  thus  put  to  flight ;  the  left 
hurrying  to  Eion,  the  men  of  the  right  dispersing  and  seeking 
safety  among  the  hilly  grounds  of  Pangseus  in  their  rear.  Their 
sufiferings  and  loss  in  the  retreat*  from  the  hands  of  the  pursuing 
peltasts  and  cavalry,  were  most  severe.  When  they  at  last  again 
mustered  at  Eion,  not  only  the  commander  Kledn,  but  600 
Athenian  hoplites,  half  of  the  force  sent  out,  were  found  missing.^ 
So  admirably  had  the  attack  been  concerted,  and  so  entire  was 
,  its  success,  that  only  seven  men  perished  on  the  side 
sorrow  in  of  the  victors.  But  of  those  seven,  one  was  the 
Sedwith'  gallant  Brasidas  himself,  who,  being  carried  into 
-f^^Mj^  AmphipoHs,  lived  just  long  enough  to  learn  the 
honoors  complete  victory  of  his  troops  and  then  expired. 
5^phi^l£.  Great  and  bitter  was  the  sorrow  which  his  death 
Ath  nian  Occasioned  throughout  Thrace,  especially  among  the 
annament,  Amphipolitans.  He  received,  by  special  decree,  the 
SminiBhed  distinguished  honour  of  interment  within  their  city— 
tZ^batS*^"  the  universal  habit  being  to  inter  even  the  most 
rotums  *  eminent  deceased  persons  in  a  suburb  without  the 
home.  walls.    All  the  allies  attendetl  his  funeral,  in  arms 

1  It  is  almost  painful  to  read  the  describing  the  same  erent ;  so  totally 

account  given  by  l>iodOrus(ziL  78,74)  different  are  all  the  droumstances ; 

of  the  battle  of   Amphipolis,  when  except  that  the    Laoednmonians  at 

one's  mind  is  full  of  the  oistinct  and  last  gain  the  victory.    To  say,  with 

admirable  narrative  of  Thucydid^s—  Wesseling    in    his   note— *'Hiec  non 

only  defective  bv  being  too  brief.    It  u$qiuquaoue  conveniunt  Thncydideis" 

is  difficult  to  believe  that  Diod6rus  is  is  prodigiously  below  the  truth. 
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and  with  military  honours.  His  tomb  was  encircled  by  a 
railing,  and  the  space  immediately  fronting  it  was  consecrated 
as  the  great  agora  of  the  city,  which  was  remodelled  accordingly. 
He  was  also  proclaimed  (Ekist  or  Founder  of  Amphipolis,  and  as 
such  received  heroic  worship  with  annual  games  and  sacrifices 
to  his  honour.^  The  Athenian  Agnon,  the  real  founder  and 
originally  recognized  (Ekist  of  the  city,  was  stripped  of  all  his 
commemorative  honours  and  expunged  from  the  remembrance  of 
the  people  ;  the  buildings,  which  served  as  visible  mementos  of 
his  name,  being  destroyed.  Full  of  hatred  as  the  Amphipolitans 
now  were  towards  Athena— and  not  merely  of  hatred,  but 
of  fear,  since  the  loss  which  they  had  just  sustained  of  their 
saviour  and  protector — they  felt  repugnance  to  the  idea  of 
rendering  further  worship  to  an  Athenian  (Ekist.  It  was 
inconvenient  to  keep  up  such  a  religious  link  with  Athens,  now 
that  they  were  forced  to  look  anxiously  to  Lacedsemdn  for 
assistance.  Klearidas,  as  governor  of  Amphipolis,  superintended 
those  numerous  alterations  in  the  city  which  this  important 
change  required,  together  with  the  erection  of  the  trophy,  just  at 
the  spot  where  Brasidas  had  first  charged  the  Athenians  ;  while 
the  remaining  armament  of  Athens,  having  obtained  the  usual 
truce  and  buried  their  dead,  returned  home  without  further 
operations. 

There  are  few  battles  recorded  in  history  wherein  the  disparity 
and  contrast  of  the  two  generals  opposed  has  been  so  Remarks 
manifest — consummate  skill  and  courage  on  the  one  on  the 
side  against  ignorance  and  panic  on  the  other.    On  Amphipolis 
the  singular  ability  and  courage  of  Brasidas  there  can  ~J^J[|J* 
be  but  one  verdict  of  unqualified  admiration.     But  the  faults 
the  criticism  passed  by  ThucydidSs  on  Ele6n,  here  as  ^' 

elsewhere,  cannot  be  adopted  without  reserves.  He  tells  us  that 
Kle6n  undertook  his  march,  from  Eion  up  to  the  hill  in  front  of 
Amphipolis,  in  the  same  rash  and  confident  spirit  with  which  he 

1  Thacyd.  t.  11.    Aristotle  (a  native  their  (Ekist,  compare  the  discourse 

of  Stageirus  near  to  Amphipolis)  cites  addressed    by  the   Plataeans   to  the 

the  sacrifices  rendered  to  Brasidas  as  Lacedieroonians,  pleading  for  mercy, 

an  instance  of  institutions  established  The  Thebans,  if  they  became  possessors 

by  special  and  local  enactment  (Ethic,  of  the  Plataaid,  would  not  continue  the 

Nikomach.  t.  7).  sacrifices  to  the  gods  who  had  granted 

In  reference  to  the  aversion  now  victory  at  the  great  battle  of  Platcea— 

entertained  by  the  Amphipolitans  to  nor  funereal  mementos  to  the  slain 

the  eontinnea  worship  of  Agnon  as  (Thucyd.  iiL  68). 
5—25 
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had  embarked  on  the  enterprise  against  Pylns — in  the  blind 
confidence  that  no  one  would  resist  him.^  Now  I  have  already, 
in  a  former  chapter,  shown  gronnds  for  concluding  that  the 
anticipations  of  Eledn  respecting  the  capture  of  Sphakteria,  &r 
from  being  marked  by  any  spirit  of  unmeasured  presumption, 
were  sober  and  judicious — ^realized  to  the  letter  without  any 
unlooked-for  aid  from  fortune.  The  remarks  here  made  by 
ThucydidSs  on  that  affair  are  not  more  reasonable  than  the 
judgment  on  it  in  his  former  chapter  ;  for  it  is  not  true  (as  he 
here  implies)  that  Eledn  expected  no  resistance  in  Sphakteria — 
he  calculated  on  resistance,  but  knew  that  he  had  force  sufficient 
to  overcome  it  His  fault  even  at  Amphipolis,  great  as  that  £ault 
was,  did  not  consist  in  rashness  and  presumption.  This  charge  at 
least  is  rebutted  by  the  circumstance  that  he  himself  wished  to 
make  no  aggressive  movement  until  his  reinforcements  should 
arrive,  and  that  he  was  only  constrained,  against  his  own  will, 
to  abandon  his  intended  temporary  inactivity  during  that 
interval,  by  the  angry  murmurs  of  hia  soldiers,  who  reproadied 
him  with  ignorance  and  backwardness-— the  latter  quality  being 
the  reverse  of  that  with  which  he  is  branded  by  Thucydid&. 

When  Kledn  was  thus  driven  to  do  something,  his  march  up 
to  the  top  of  the  hill,  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitring  the  ground, 
was  not  in  itself  ill-judged.  It  might  have  been  accomplished  in 
perfect  safety,  if  he  had  kept  his  army  in  orderly  array,  prepared 
for  contingencies.  But  he  suffered  himself  to  be  out-generalled 
and  over-reached  by  that  simulated  consciousness  of  impotence 
and  unwillingness  to  fight,  which  Brasidas  took  care  to  present 
to  him.  Among  all  military  stratagems,  this  has  perhaps  been 
the  most  frequently  practised  with  success  against  inexperienced 
generals ;  who  are  thrown  off  their  guard  and  induced  to  neglect 
precaution,  not  because  they  are  naturally  more  rash  or  pre- 
sumptuous than  ordinary  men,  but  because  nothing  except  either 
a  high  order  of  intellect  or  special  practice  and  training  will 
enable  a  man  to  keep  steadily  present  to  his  mind  liabilities  even 
real  and  serious,  when  there  is  no  discernible  evidence  to  suggest 
their  approach — much  more  when  there  is  positive  evidence^ 

1  Thncyd.  ▼.  7.  ical  ixPi*''^*^^  "^  ovMi9Xirto^voiJir«^/r«iOvMr«,««r«l#<cr 
Tp6v^  ^cp  KoX  if  t))v  IIi;Aov  ftM-ux^<raf    Bi  /loAAovc^  apafiaCp^tv  rov  x«*piov,  «m 
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artfully  laid  out  by  a  superior  enemy,  to  create  belief  in  their 
absence.  A  fault  substantially  the  same  bad  been  committed  by 
Tbucydidls  himself  and  bis  colleague  Eukl^  a  year  and  a  half 
before,  when  they  suffered  Brasidas  to  surprise  the  Strymonian 
bridge  and  Amphipolis ;  not  even  taking  common  precautions, 
nor  thinking  it  necessary  to  keep  the  fleet  at  Eion.  They  were 
not  men  peculiarly  rash  and  presumptuous,  but  ignorant  and 
unpractised,  in  a  military  sense;  incapable  of  keeping  before 
them  dangerous  contingencies  which  they  perfectly  knew, 
simply  because  there  was  no  present  evidence  of  approaching 
explosion. 

This  military  incompetence,  which  made  Kledn  fall  into  the 
trap  laid  for  him  by  Brasidas,  also  made  him  take  wrong  measures 
against  the  danger,  when  he  unexpectedly  discovered  at  last  that 
the  enemy  within  were  preparing  to  attack  him.  His  fetal  error 
consisted  in  giving  instant  order  for  retreat,  under  the  vain  hope 
that  he  could  get  away  before  the  enemy's  attack  could  be  brought 
to  bear.^  An  abler  officer,  before  he  commenced  the  retreating 
march  so  close  to  the  hostile  walls,  would  have  taken  care  to 
marshal  his  men  in  proper  array,  to  warn  and  address  them  with 
the  usual  harangue,  and  to  wind  up  their  courage  to  the  fighting- 
point  Up  to  that  moment  they  had  no  idea  of  being  called  upon 
to  fight;  and  the  courage  of  Grecian  hoplites  —  taken  thus 
unawares  while  hurrying  to  get  away  in  disorder  visible  both  to 
themselves  and  their  enemies,  without  any  of  the  usual  pre- 
liminaries of  battle — was  but  too  apt  to  prove  deficient  To  turn 
the  right  or  unshielded  flank  to  the  enemy  was  unavoidable, 
from  the  direction  of  the  retreating  movement;  nor  is  it 
reasonable  to  blame  Eledn  for  this,  as  some  historians  have  done, 
or  for  causing  his  right  wing  to  move  too  soon  in  following  the 
lead  of  the  left,  as  Dr.  Arnold  seems  to  think.  The  grand  fault 
seems  to  have  consisted  in  not  waiting  to  marshal  his  men  and 
prepare  them  for  standing  fight  during  their  retreat  Let  us  add 
however — and  the  remark,  if  it  serves  to  explain  Eledn's  idea  of 
being  able  to  get  away  before  he  was  actually  assailed,  counts 
as  a  double  compliment  to  the  judgment  as  well  as  boldness 
of  Brasidas — that  no  other  Laced  cemonian  general  of  that  day 
(perhaps  not  even  Demosthen^  the  most  enterprising  general  of 

1  Thacyd.  t.  10.    Oi6iuvoi  ^o-«a«at  ainK9J,v,  &c. 
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Athens)  would  have  ventured  upon  an  attack  with  ao  very  small 
a  band,  relying  altogether  upon  the  panic  produced  by  his  sadden 
movement 

But  the  absence  of  military  knowledge  and  precaution  is  not 
the  worst  of  E^ledn's  faults  on  this  occasion.  His  want  of  courage 
at  the  moment  of  conflict  is  yet  more  lamentable,  and  divests  his 
end  of  that  personal  sympathy  which  would  otherwise  have 
accompanied  it  A  commander  who  has  been  out-generalled  is 
under  a  double  force  of  obligation  to  exert  and  expose  himself  to 
the  uttermost,  in  order  to  retrieve  the  consequences  of  his  own 
mistakes.  He  will  thus  at  least  preserve  his  own  personal 
honour,  whatever  censure  he  may  deserve  on  the  score  of  deficient 
knowledge  and  judgment.^ 

What  is  said  about  the  disgraceful  flight  of  Kleon  himself  must 
pjg-yj^^5^£^j  be  applied,  with  hardly  less  severity  of  criticism,  to 
conduct  the  Athenian  hoplites  under  him.  They  behaved  in 
Athenian  &  manner  altogether  unworthy  of  the  reputation  of 
thedef^at  ^^®^^  ^^^^ »  especially  the  left  wing,  which  seems  to 
Amphipoiis  have  broken  and  run  away  without  waiting  to  be 
h^^  ^  attacked.  And  when  we  reiad  in  Thucydidfe  that 
Ewlin?*  the  men  who  thus  disgraced  themselves  were  among 
hostUe  to  the  best  and  best-armed  hoplites  in  Athens — that  they 
came  out  unwillingly  under  Eledn — that  they  b^an 
their  scornful  murmurs  against  him  before  he  had  committed  any 
error,  despising  him  for  backwardness  when  he  was  yet  not  strong 
enough  to  attempt  anything  serious,  and  was  only  manifesting  a 
reasonable  prudence  in  awaiting  the  arrival  of  expected  reinforce- 
ments— when  we  read  this,  we  shall  be  led  to  compare  the 
expedition  against  Amphipolis  with  former  artifices  respecting 
the  attack  of  Sphakteria,  and  to  discern  other  causes  for  its 
failure  besides  the  military  incompetence  of  the  commander* 
These  hoplites  brought  out  with  them  from  Athens  the  feelings 
prevalent  among  the  political  adversaries  of  Kleon.  The 
expedition  was  proposed  and  carried  by  him,  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  these  adversaries.  They  could  not  prevent  it,  but  their 
opposition  enfeebled  it  from  the  beginning,  kept  within  too 

1  Contrast  the  brare  death  of  the  and  surprised  by  the  Atheniaa 
Lacedeemonian  ceneral  Auaxibius.  Iphikratds  (Xenoph6n,  Hellen.  It.  8,. 
when  he  found  Imnself  outgeneralled    38). 
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narrow  limits  the  force  assigned,  and  was  one  main  reason  which 
frustrated  its  success. 

Had  Perikles  been  alive,  Amphipolis  might  perhaps  still  have 
been  lost,  since  its  capture  was  the  fault  of  the  officers  employed 
to  defend  it  But  if  lost,  it  would  probably  have  been  attacked 
and  recovered  with  the  same  energy  as  the  revolted  Samos  had 
been ;  with  the  full  force,  and  the  best  generals,  that  Athens 
could  furnish.  With  such  an  armament  under  good  officers,  there 
was  nothing  at  all  impracticable  in  the  reconquest  of  the  place ; 
especially  as  at  that  time  it  had  no  defence  on  three  sides  except 
the  Strymdn,  and  might  thus  be  approached  by  Athenian  ships 
on  that  navigable  river.  The  armament  of  Ele6n,^  even  if  his 
reinforcements  had  arrived,  was  hardly  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 
But  Perikl^  would  have  been  able  to  concentrate  upon  it  the 
whole  strength  of  the  dty,  without  being  paralyzed  by  the 
contentions  of  political  party.  He  would  have  seen  as  dearly 
as  Eleon  that  the  place  could  only  be  recovered  by  force,  and 
that  its  recovery  was  the  most  important  object  to  which  Athens 
could  devote  her  energies. 

It  was  thus  that  the  Athenians,  partly  from  political  intrigue, 
partly  from  the  incompetence  of  Kle6n,  underwent  important 
a  disastrous  defeat  instead  of  carrying  Amphipolis.   Sjjf^^ti, 
But  the  death  of  Brasidas  converted  their  defeat  into  of  Braddas, 
a  substantial  victory.    There  remained  no  Spartan,  tSthe'*"** 
like  or  second  to  that  eminent  man,  either  as  a  soldier  JJJJw^iSs 
or  a  conciliating  politician  ;  none  who  could  replace  admirable 
him  in  the  confidence  and  affection  of  the  allies  of  Lid'^ 
Athens  in  Thrace ;  none  who  could  prosecute  those  efficiency- 
enterprising  plans  against  Athens  on  her  unshielded  side,  which 
he  had  first  shown  to  be  practicable.    With  him  the  fears  of 
Athens,  and  the  hopes  of  Sparta,  in  respect  to  the  future,  alike 
disappeared.    The  Athenian  generals  Phormio  and  Demosthen^ 

1  Amphipolis    was    actually    thus  the  war.)    Bat  the  f ortiflcatioiis  of  the 

attacked  by  the  Athenians,   thooffh  place  seem  to  have  materially  altered 

withoatBacceea,ei{|^t years  afterwards,  during  the  intenral.    Instead  of  one 

by  ships,  on  the  Strym6n— Thucyd.  tIL  long  wall,  with  three  sides  open  to  the 

9.    Evm»y  crparriyoi  'A^rivaimv,  lurh.  river,  it  seems  to  hare  aoc^uired  a 

IlepSucjcov   (TTpaTvvaac   «ir'   'AM^iVoAty  curved  wall,  only  open  to  the  nver  on  a 

epa^4  iroAAotc,  Ttiv  itkv  iriKiv  ovx  eiAey,  comparativelv  narrow  space  near  to  the 

c«  6i  rhv  Irpv^iova  trcpuco/AiVac  rpii^p«if  lake ;  while  this  cnrred  wall  joined  the 

M  rov  vorc^Mv  (iroAtopxei,  opMwfi.yoc  bridge  southerly  by  means  ofa  parallel 

c^  'I^patov.    (In  the  eighteenth  year  of  pair  of  long  walls  with  road  between. 
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had  both  of  them  acquired  among  the  AkamaniaTift  an  inflaence 
personal  to  themselves,  apart  from  their  post  and  from  their 
country.  But  the  career  of  Brasidas  exhibited  an  extent  of 
personal  ascendency  and  admiration,  obtained  as  well  as  deserved, 
such  as  had  never  before  been  paralleled  by  any  military 
chieftain  in  Greece ;  and  Plato  might  well  select  him  as  the 
most  suitable  historical  counterpart  to  the  heroic  Achilles.^  All 
the  achievements  of  Brasidas  were  his  own  individually,  with 
nothing  more  than  bare  encouragement,  sometimes  even  without 
encouragement,  from  his  country.  And  when  we  recollect  the 
strict  and  narrow  routine  in  which  as  a  Spartan  he  had  been 
educated,  so  fatal  to  the  development  of  everything  like  original 
thought  or  impulse,  and  so  completely  estranged  from  all  experi- 
ence of  party  or  political  discussion,  we  are  amazed  at  his 
resource  and  flexibility  of  character,  his  power  of  adapting 
himself  to  new  circumstances  and  new  persons,  and  his  felicitous 
dexterity  in  making  himself  the  rallying  point  of  opposite 
political  parties  in  each  of  the  various  cities  which  he  acquired. 
The  combination  "  of  every  sort  of  practical  excellence  " — valour, 
inteUigence,  probity,  and  gentleness  of  dealing — which  his 
character  presented,  was  never  forgotten  among  the  subject-allies 
of  Athens ;  and  procured  for  other  Spartan  officers  in  subsequent 
years  favourable  presumptions,  which  their  conduct  was  seldom 
found  to  realize.'  At  the  time  when  Brasidas  perished,  in  the 
flower  of  his  age,  he  was  unquestionably  the  first  man  in  Greece. 
And  though  it  is  not  given  to  us  to  predict  what  he  would  have 
become  had  he  lived,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  future  course  of 
the  war  would  have  been  sensibly  modified  ;  perhaps  even  to  the 
advantage  of  Athens,  since  she  might  have  had  sufficient  occupa- 
tion at  home  to  keep  her  from  undertaking  her  disastrous 
enterprise  in  Sicily. 

Thucydid^  seems  to  take  pleasure  in  setting  forth  the  gallant 
l^Unss  of    ^xp^o^te  of  Brasidas,  from  the  first  at  Methone  to  the 


I  Plato,  Symposion,  c.  86.  p.  821. 
S  Tliucyd.  ir.  m.    io^a^  tivai. 


T^^^idAi  last  at  Amphipolis,  not  less  than  the  dark  side  of 
Braaidas  Eledn  ;  both,  though  in  different  senses,  the  causes  of 
and  Kle6ii.  Yua  banishment  He  never  mentions  the  latter  except 
in  connexion  with  some  proceeding  represented  as  unwise  or 

86^  p.  821. 
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discreditable.  The  barbarities  which  the  offended  majesty  ot 
empire  thought  itself  entitled  to  practise  in  ancient  times 
against  dependencies  revolted  and  reconquered,  reached  their 
maximnm  in  the  propositions  against  Mitylind  and  SkidnS: 
both  of  them  are  ascribed  to  Eledn  by  name  as  their  author. 
But  when  we  come  to  the  slaughter  of  the  Mclians—equally 
barbarous,  and  worse  in  respect  to  grounds  of  excuse,  inasmuch 
as  the  MeUans  had  never  been  subjects  of  Athens — ^we  find 
Thucydidds  mentioning  the  deed  without  naming  the  pro- 
poser.' 

Respecting  the  foreign  policy  of  Ele6n,  the  &cts  already 
narrated  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  an  idea  of  it 
as  compared  with  that  of  his  opponents.  I  have  Su«S^ 
shown  grounds  for  believing  that  ThucydidSs  has  SiJy'***" 
forgotten  his  usual  impartiality  in  criticising  this 
personal  enemy ;  that  in  regard  to  Sphakteria,  Eledn  was  really 
one  main  and  indispensable  cause  of  procuring  for  his  country 
the  greatest  advantage  which  she  obtained  throughout  the  whole 
war;  and  that  in  regard  to  his  judgment,  as  advocating 
the  i^osecution  of  war,  three  different  times  must  be  dis- 
tinguished— 1.  After  the  first  blockade  of  the  hoplites  in 
Sphakteria ;  2.  After  the  capture  of  the  island ;  3.  After  the 
expiration  of  the  One-year  truce.  On  the  earliest  of  those  three 
occasions  he  was  wrong,  for  he  seems  to  have  shut  the  door  on 
all  poesibilities  of  negotiation,  by  his  manner  of  dealing  with 
the  Lacedsemonian  eiivoys.  On  the  second  occasion  he  had  fair 
and  plausible  grounds  to  offer  on  behalf  of  his  opinion,  though 
it  turned  out  unfortunate ;  moreover,  at  that  time  all  Athens 
was  warlike,  and  Kledn  is  not  to  be  treated  as  the  peculiar 
adviser  of  that  policy.  On  the  third  and  last  occasion,  after  the 
expiration  of  the  truce,  the  political  counsel  of  Eledn  was  right, 
judicious,  and  truly  Periklean — much  surpassing  in  wisdom  that 
of  his  opponents.  We  shall  see  in  the  coming  chapters  how 
those  opponents  managed  the  affairs  of  the  state  after  his  death ; 
how  Nikias  threw  away  the  interests  of  Athens  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  conditions  of  peace ;  how  Nikias  and  Alkibiad^ 
together  shipwrecked  the  power  of  the  country  on  the  shores 
of  Syracuse.  And  when  we  judge  the  demagogue  Eledn  in 
1  Thncyd.  t.  US. 
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thifi   comparison,  we  shall   find   ground   for   remarking   tliat 

Thucydid^  is  reserved  and  even  indulgent  towards  the  errors 

and  vices  of  other  statesmen,  harsh  only  towards  those  of  hi? 

accuser. 

As  to  the  internal  policy  of  Eledn,  and  his  conduct  as  a 

Internal        politician  in  Adienian  constitutional  life,  we  hare 

Ke6n  as  a     ^^^t  little  trustworthy  evidence.    There  exists  indeed 

^^i^  a  portrait  of  him  drawn  in  colours  broad  and  glaring ; 
oonstitn-  ^  .         .^t_.         •     j^  jlji 

tionallife.     most  mipressive   to    the    imagination,  and    hardly 

S  t£*  eflfaceable  from  the  memory — the  portrait  in  the 
"K^u"  "Knights"  of  Aristophanls.  It  is  through  this 
tophante.  representation  that  Ele6n  has  been  transmitted  to 
posterity,  crucified  by  a  poet  who  admits  himself  to  have  a 
personal  grudge  against  him,  just  as  he  has  been  commemorated 
in  the  prose  of  an  historian  whose  banishment  he  had  proposed. 
Of  all  the  productions  of  Aristophan^  so  replete  with  comic 
genius  throughout,  the  **  Knights  **  is  the  most  consummate  and 
irresistible — the  most  distinct  in  its  character,  symmetry, 
and  purpose.  Looked  at  with  a  view  to  the  object  of  its  author, 
both  in  reference  to  the  audience  and  to  Eledn,  it  deserves  the 
greatest  possible  admiration,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn 
that  it  obtained  the  first  prize.  It  displays  the  maximum  of 
that  which  wit  combined  with  malice  can  achieve,  in  covering 
an  enemy  with  ridicule,  contempt^  and  odium.  Dean  Swift 
could  have  desired  nothing  worse,  even  for  Ditton  and  Whiston. 
The  old  man  Demos  of  Pnyx,  introduced  on  the  stage  as 
personifying  the  Athenian  people;  Kle6n,  brought  on  as  his 
newly-bought  Paphlagonian  slave,  who,  by  coaxing,  lying,  impu- 
dent and  false  denunciation  of  others,  has  gain^  his  master's 
ear,  and  heaps  ill-usage  upon  every  one  else,  while  he  enriches 
himself ;  the  Knights,  or  chief  members  of  what  we  may  call  the 
Athenian  aristocracy,  forming  the  chorus  of  the  piece  as  Eledn's 
pronounced  enemies  ;  the  Sausage-seller  from  the  market-place, 
who,  instigated  by  Nikias  and  Demosthenis  along  with  these 
Knights,  overdoes  KleOn  in  all  his  own  low  arts,  and  supplants 
him  in  Ae  favour  of  Demos ;— all  this,  exhibited  with  inimitable 
vivacity  of  expression,  forms  the  masterpiece  and  glory  of 
libellous  comedy.  The  effect  produced  upon  the  Athenian 
audience  when  this  piece  was  represented  at  the  Lensean  festival 
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(January,  B.C.  424,  about  six  months  after  the  capture  of 
Sphakteria),  with  Kledn  himself  and  most  of  the  real  Knights 
present,  must  have  been  intense  beyond  what  we  can  now  easily 
imagine.  That  Kledn  could  maintain  himself  after  this  humili- 
ating exposure,  is  no  small  proof  of  his  mental  vigour  and 
ability.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  impaired  his  influence,  at 
least  not  permanently.  For  not  only  do  we  see  him  the  most 
eflfective  opponent  of  peace  during  the  next  two  years,  but  there 
is  ground  for  believing  that  the  poet  himself  found  it  convenient 
to  soften  his  tone  towards  this  powerful  enemy. 

So  ready  are  most  writers  to  find  Kle6n  guilty,  that  they  are 
satisfied  with  Aristophan^  as  a  witness  against  him  ;    wj^^^ 
though  no  other  public  man,  of  any  age  or  nation,  of  jadglng 
has  ever  been  condemned  upon  suci  evidence.    No  J^J^^gQch 
man  thinks  of  judging  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  or  Mr.   S*^®°^ 
Fox,  or  Mirabeau,  from  the  numerous  lampoons  put  sokratte 
in  circulation  against  them.     No    man  will   take  ^phanSs 
measure  of  a  political  Englishman  from  Punch,  or  **°**^^ 
of  a  Frenchman  from  the  Charivari.    The  unrivalled  '***" 
comic  merit  of  the  "Knights"  of  Aristophanes  is  only  one 
reason  the  more  for  distrusting  the  resemblance  of  its  picture 
to  the  real  Kledn.    We  have  means  too  of  testing  the  candour 
and  accuracy  of  Aristophanes  by  his  delineation  of  Sokratds, 
whom  he  introduced  in  the  comedy  of  the  "  Clouds**  in  the  year 
after  that  of  the  "  Knights".    As  a  comedy,  the  "  Qouds  "  stands 
second  only  to  the  "Knights";  as  a  picture  of  Sokrat^  it  is 
little  better  than  pure  fancy :  it  is  not  even  a  caricature,  but  a 
u>tally   different   person.      We    may    indeed    perceive    single 
features  of  resemblance :  the  bare  feet  and  the  argumentative 
subtlety  belong  to  both,  but  the  entire  portrait  is  such  that  if  it 
bore  a  different  name,  no  one  would  think  of  comparing  it  with 
Sokratis,  whom  we  know  well  from  other  sources.    With  such 
an  analogy  before  us,  not  to  mention  what  we  know  generally  of 
the  portraits  of  Perikles  by  these  authors,  we  are  not  warranted 
in  treating  the  portrait  of  Kleon  as  a  likeness,  except  on  points 
where  there  is  corroborative  evidence.     And  we  may  add  that 
some  of  the  hits  against  him,  where  we  can  accidentally  test 
their  pertinence,  are  decidedly  not  founded  in  fact;  as,  for 
example,  where  the  poet  accuses  Kle6n  of  having  deliberately 
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and  cunninglj  robbed  Demosthen^  of  his  laurels  in  the  enter- 
prise against  Sphakteria.^ 

In  the  prose  of  Thucydidls  we  find  Kle6n  described  as  a 
dishonest  politician,  a  wrongful  accuser  of  others,  the 
impotedby  ^^^^  violent  of  all  the  citizens.'  Throughout  the 
pbui^to  '^^^^  ^^  Aristophanes,  these  same  charges  are  set 
Kle6n  are  forth  with  his  characteristic  emphasis,  but  others  are 
cUaUe^e  ^^  superadded — Eledn  practises  the  basest  artifices 
jHgh  the  and  deceptions  to  gain  fevour  with  the  people,  steals 
the  public  money,  receives  bribes  and  extorts  com- 
positions from  private  persons  by  wholesale,  and  thus  enriches 
himself  under  pretence  of  zeal  for  the  public  treasury.  In  the 
comedy  of  the  ^^Achamians,"  represented  one  year  earlier  than  the 
"  Knights,"  the  poet  alludes  with  great  delight  to  a  sum  of  five 
talents,  which  Kledn  had  been  compelled  **  to  disgorge "  ;  a 
present  tendered  to  him  by  the  insular  subjects  of  Athens  (if 
we  may  believe  Theopompus)  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a 
remission  of  their  tribute,  and  which  the  "  Knights,"  whose 
evasions  of  military  service  he  had  exposed,  compelled  him  to 
relinquish,* 

But  when  we  put  together  the  different  heads  of  indictment 
accumulated  by  Aristophan^,  it  will  be  found  that  they  are  not 
easily  reconcilable  one  with  the  other.  For  an  Athenian,  whose 
temper  led  him  to  violent  crimination  of  others,  at  the  inevitable 
price  of  multiplying  and  exasperating  personal  enemies,  would 
find  it  peculiarly  dimgerous,  if  not  impossible,  to  carry  on  pecula- 
tion for  his  own  account  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  took  the 
latter  turn,  he  would  be  inclined  to  purchase  connivance  from 
others  even  by  winking  at  real  guilt  on  their  part,  far  from 
making  himself  conspicuous  as  a  calumniator  of  innocence.  We 
must,  therefore,  discuss  the  side  of  the  indictment  which  is 
indicated  in  Thucydides ;  not  ELledn  as  truckling  to  the  people 

1  Aristoph&n.  Equit.  65,  891,  740,  obstructs  the  condosion  of  peace  with 
&e.    In  one  passage  of  the  play,  Kle6n    the  Lacedsemoniaus  (790, 1S90X 

proceeding,  carrytog   on    clandestine  'Aristophan.  Acham.  8,  with  the 

negotiations  with  the  Lacediemonians  Scholiast,    who    quotes    from   Theo- 

(464).    In  two  other  passages,  he  is  pompus.    Theopompus,  Fragment  99, 

aenonnced  as  being  the  person  who  100, 101,  ed.  Didot. 
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and  cheating  for  his  own  pecuniary  profit  (which  is  certainly  not 
the  character  implied  in  his  speech  about  the  Mitylenseans  as 
given  to  us  by  the  historian^},  but  Eledn  as  a  man  of  violent 
temper  and  fierce  political  antipathies,  a  bitter  speaker,  and 
sometimes  dishonest  in  his  calumnies  against  adversaries.  These 
are  the  qualities  which,  in  all  countries  of  free  debate,  go  to  form 
what  is  called  a  great  opposition  speaker.  It  was  thus  that  the 
elder  Cato — ^  the  universal  biter,  whom  Persephond  was  afraid 
even  to  admit  into  Hades  after  his  death  " — ^was  characterized  at 
Bome,  even  by  the  admission  of  his  admirers  to  some  extent,  and 
in  a  still  stronger  manner  by  those  who  were  unfriendly  to  him, 
as  Thucydid^  was  to  Kledn.*  In  Cato  such  a  temper  was  not 
inconsistent  with  a 'high  sense  of  public  duty.  And  Plutarch 
recounts  an  anecdote  respecting  Ele6n,  that,  on  first  beginning 
his  political  career,  he  called  his  friends  together,  and  dissolved 


1  The  public  ipealdng  of  Kle6n  wai 
chanoteiised  by  Aristotle  and  Theo- 
pompiu  (see  SchoL  ail  Ladan.  Timon. 
c.  80\  not  as  wheedling,  bat  as  fall  of 
arrogance:  In  this  latter  point  too 
like  that  of  the  elder  Cato  at  Bome 
(Plutarch,  Cato,  c  14X  The  derisory 
tone  of  Cato  in  his  public  speaking, 
too.  is  said  to  hare  been  impertinent 
and  diMmsting  (Platarch,  Beipub. 
Oerend.  Pr»oept.,  p.  808,  c.  7). 

>  An  epigram  wmch  Platarch  (Cato, 
c  1)  giree  as,  from  a  poet  contem- 
porary of  Cato  the  Censor,  describes 

nv^hWf  wmpBaxiriiP,  y\avic6Atfuiror, 

lAfj  says,  in  an  eloquent  encomium 
on  Giito  (xxxix.  40>— '*  Shnultates 
nimio  plures  et  ezercuerunt  eum,  et 
Ipse  ezercuit  eas :  nee  fadle  dixeris 
ntrnm  magis  presserit  eum  nobilitas. 
an  ille  agiuiTerit  nobilitatem.  Aspen 
procul  dnbio  animl,  et  llngu»  acerbn 
et  immodioe  libersB  fuit:  sed  inricti 
a  cupiditatibus  animi  et  nMdm  inno- 
oentus:  oontemptor  gratin.  aiTitiarum. 
.  .  .  Hunc,  sicut  omni  TitdL,  turn  cen- 
suram  petentem  premebat  nobilitas ; 
coierantque  candidati  omnes  ad  d^i- 
dendum  honore  eum;  non  solum  ut 
ipei  potius  adipiscerentur,  nee  quia 
indignabantur  norum  hominem  oen> 
•orem  Tidere :  sed  etiam  quod  tristem 
censoram,   periculosamque  multorum 


famsB,  et  cU>  la$o  a  pUri$qu€  tt  ladendi 
cupido,  expectabant** 

See  also  Plutarch  ((3ato,  c.  15,  16- 
his  comparison  between  Aristeidte  and 
Cato,  c.  2)  about  the  prodigious  num- 
ber of  accusations  in  which  Cato  was 
engaged,  either  as  prosecutor  or  as 
party  prosecuted.  His  bitter  feud 
with  the  nobUUat  is  analogous  to  that 
of  Kledn  antinst  the  Hippeis. 

I  need  oardly  say  that  the  com- 
parison of  Cato  with  Kle6n  applies 
only  to  domestic  politics;  in  the 
military  courage  and  energy  for  which 
Cato  is  distinguished,  Kle6n  is  utterly 
wanting.  We  are  not  entitled  to 
ascribe  to  him  anything  like  the 
superiority  of  knowledge  and  general 
inteUigenoe  which  we  find  recorded  of 
Cato. 

The  expression  of  CSicero  respecting 
Kle6n— '*iurbulentum  quidem  drem, 
sed  tamen  eloquentem**  (Cicero, 
Brutus,  7)  appears  to  be  a  translation 
of  the  epithets  of  Thucydidds— /3i<u^ 
TOTos — ry  ^»jM«f»  in6ai^Taro%  (lii.  45). 

The  remarlcs  made  too  by  Latin 
critics  on  the  style  and  temper  of 
Cato's  speeches  might  almost  seem  to 
be  a  translation  of  the  words  of 
Thucydidfis  about  Kle6n.  Frontosaid 
about  Cato—"  Condonatur  C9,toin,fe$Ut 
Qracchus  turbulente,  Tullius  copioae. 
Jam  in  Judidis  tcrvtt  idem  Cato, 
triumphat  CHcero,  tumultuatur  Grac- 
chus. See  Diibner's  edition  of  Meyer's 
Cratorum  Romanorum  Fragmenta,  p. 
117  (Paris.  1837). 
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bis  intimacy  with  them,  conceiving  that  private  friendships  would 

distract  him  from  his  paramount  duty  to  the  commonwealth.^ 

Moreover,  the  reputation  of  Ele6n,  as  a  frequent  and  on- 

Kiedn— a       measured  accuser  of  others,  may  be  explained  partly 

nuu*  of  by  a  passage  of  his  enemy  Aristophanes :  a  passage 

strong  and      ^^       r*™©        •         r         /j  •     ^  Z 

bitter  the  more  deserving  of  confidence  as  a  just  representa- 

J^^^"     tion  of  fact,  since  it  appears  in  a  comedy  (the  "Frogs*^ 

frequent  In    represented  (405  B.a)  fifteen  years  after  the  death  of 

—often  on     Kleon,  and  five  years  after  that  of  Hyperbolus,  when 

poorraen      ^^^  P^^^  ^^  ^^^  motive  for  misrepresentations  against 

suffering       either.    In  the  <' Frogs,"  the  scene  is  laid  in  Hades, 

wrong.  whither  the  god  Dionysus  goes,  in  the   attire   of 

Herakl^,  and  along  with  his  slave  Xanthias,  for  the  purpose  of 

bringing  up  again  to  earth  the  deceased  poet  Euripid^    Among 

the  incidents,  Xanthias,  in  the  attire  which  his  master  had  worn, 

is  represented  as  acting  with  violence  and  insult  towards  two 

hostesses  of  eating-houses — consuming  their  substance,  robbing 

them,  refusing  to  pay  when  called  upon,  and  even  threatening 

their  lives  with  a  drawn  sword.    Upon  which,  the  women,  having 

no  other  redress  left,  announce  their  resolution  of  calling,  the 

one  upon  her  protector  Kledn,  the  other  on  Hyperbolus,  for  the 

purpose  of  bringing  the  offender  to  justice  before  the  dikastery.* 

This  passage  shows  us  (if  inferences  on  comic  evidence  are  to  be 

held  as  admissible)  that  Kledn  and  Hyperbolus  became  involved 

in  accusations  partly  by  helping  poor  persons  who  had  been 

wronged  to  obtain  justice  before  the  dikastery.    A  rich  man  who 

had  suffered  injury  might  purchase  of  Antipho,  or  some  other 

rhetor,  advice  and  aid  as  to  the  conduct  of  his  complaint.    But 

a  poor  man  or  woman  would  think  themselves  happy  to  obtain 

the  gratuitous  suggestion,  and  sometimes  the  auxiliary  speech, 

of  Kledn  or  Hyperbolus,  who  would  thus  extend  their  own 

popularity  by  means  very  similar  to  those  practised  by  the 

leading  men  in  Rome.' 

1  Plutarch,  Beip.  Qer.  Pr»oep.,  p.        s  Here  acain  we  find  Gate  the  elder 

806.    Compare  two  other  pasaages  in  represented  as  couKtantly  in  the  forum 

the    same    treatise,    p.    806,    where  at  Rome,  lending  aid  of  this  kind  and 

Plutarch  speaks  of  the  airovota  xal  espousing  the  cause  of  others  who  had 

6tiv6niK  of  Kle6n ;  and  p   812,  where  grounds  of  complaint  (Plutarch,  Gate, 

he  says,  with  truth,  that  Kledn  was  c.  S) :  npuX  iikv  tii  ayopav  fiaSiCn  itm. 

not  at  all  qualified  to  act  as  general  in  irapioTareu    roiv    StoiA/ivois — mt  ^v 

a  campaign.  ^ov/xaoraf  koX  ^iXovt    im-SiTO    iii  tmv 

3  Aristophan.  Ban.  566—576.  ^vm^yopuvy,  &c 
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But  besides  lending  aid  to  others,  doabtless  Ele6n  was  often 
also  a  prosecutor,  in  his  own  name,  of  official  delin-  j^^^. 
qaents,  real  or  alleged.     That   some   one   should  for 
undertake  this  duty  was  indispensable  for  the  pro-  ][^JS2^f^ 
tection  of  the  city,  otherwise  the  responsibility  to  ^**2SJ~ 
which  official  persons  were  subjected  after  their  term  Sanger  and 
of  office  would  have  been  merely  nominal :  and  we  JtteSKig 
have  proof  enough  that  the  general  public  morality  *}»«  ft"»c- 
of  these  official  persons,  acting  individually,  was  by 
no  means  high.    But  the  duty  was,  at  the  same  time,  one  which 
most  persons  would    and  did   shun.     The  prosecutor,  while 
obnoxious  to  general  dislike,  gained  nothing  even  by  the  most 
complete  success ;  and  if  he  failed  so  much  as  not  to  procure  a 
minority  of  votes  among  the  dikasts,  equal  to  one-fifth  of  the 
numbers  present,  he  was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  1000 
drachms.  What  was  still  more  serious,  he  drew  upon  himself  a  for- 
midable mass  of  private  hatred — from  the  friends,  partisans,  and  the 
political  club  of  the  accused  party — extremely  menacing  to  his  own 
future  security  and  comfort  in  a  community  like  Athens.    There 
was,  therefore,  little  motive  to  accept,  and  great  motive  to  decline, 
the  task  of  prosecuting  on  public  grounds.    A  prudent  politician 
at  Athens  would  undertake  it  occasionally,  and  against  special 
rivals;  but  he  would  carefally  guard  himself  against  the  reputation 
of  doing  it  frequently  or  by  inclination — and  the  orators  constantly 
do  so  guard  themselves  in  those  speeches  which  yet  remain. 

It  is  this  reputation  which  Thucydidfe  fastens  upon  Kledn, 

and  which,  like  Cato,  the  censor  at  Rome,  he  probably  ^^  j^^^^  ^^ 

merited :  from  native  acrimony  of  temper,  from  a  eridence  to 

_       _  ^       .  .  i/»  1.  060106  in 

powerful  talent  for  mvective,  and  from  his  position,   what  pro- 

both  inferior  and  hostile,  to  the  Athenian  knights  or  J^soshe^^ 

aristocracy,  who  overshadowed  him  by  their  family  accused 

importance.    But  in  what  proportion  of  cases  his   ^^'^**^**  ^' 

accusations  were  just  or  calumnious — the  real  question  upon 

which  a  candid  judgment  turns — we  have  no  means  of  deciding, 

either  in  his  case  or  in  that  of  Cato.    "To  lash  the  wicked 

(observes  Aristophanes  himself^)  is  not  only  no  blame,  but  is 

1  Aristophan.  Equit.  1271.— 
Aoi£op^a<u  Toys  voKijpovc,  ov6«i'  ivr  iiri<i)$ovoVf 
*AAAd  ri/ii^  rot<ri  xpi|<rro(V>  ooric  e9  XoyC^trau 
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even  a  matter  of  honour  to  ihe  good.**  It  has  not  been  common 
to  allow  to  Ele6n  the  benefit  of  this  obeervation,  thou^  he  is 
much  more  entitled  to  it  than  Aristophan^  For  the  attacks  of 
a  poetical  libeller  admit  neither  of  defence  nor  retaliation; 
whereas  a  prosecutor  before  the  dikastery  found  his  opponent 
prepared  to  reply,  or  even  to  retort— and  was  obliged  to  specify 
his  charge,  as  well  as  to  furnish  proof  of  it — so  that  there  was  a 
fair  chance  for  the  innocent  man  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
guilty. 

The  quarrel  of  Eledn  with  Aristophan^  is  said  to  have  arisen 
^^^  out  of  an  accusation  which  he  brought  against  that 
dispute  poet^  in  the  senate  of  Five  Hundred,  on  the  subject  of 
m^JSwid  ^^  second  comedy,  the  " Babylonians,"  exhibited  aa 
^J^  426,  at  the  festivid  of  the  urban  Dionysia  in  the  month 
of  March.  At  that  season  many  strangers  were  present 
at  Athens;  especially  many  visitors  and  deputies  from  the 
subject-allies,  who  were  bringing  their  annual  tribute.  And  as 
the  **  Babylonians  **  (now  lost^  like  so  many  other  productions  of 
Aristophan^  was  full  of  slashing  ridicule  not  only  against 
individual  citizens,  but  against  the  functionaries  and  institutions 
of  the  city,'  Eledn  instituted  a  complaint  against  it  in  the 
senate,  as  an  exposure  dangerous  to  the  public  security  before 
strangers  and  allies.  We  have  to  recollect  that  Athens  was  then 
in  the  midst  of  an  embarrassing  war— that  the  fidelity  of  her 
subject-allies  was  much  doubted — that  Lesbos,  the  greatest  of  her 
allies,  had  been  reconquered  only  in  the  preceding  year,  after  a 
revolt  both  troublesome  and  perilous  to  the  Athenians.  Under 
such  circumstances,  Kle6n  might  see  plausible  reason  for  thinking 
that  a  political  comedy  of  the  Aristophanic  vein  and  talent 
tended  to  degrade  the  city  in  the  eyes  of  strangers,  even  granting 
that  it  was  innocuous  when  confined  to  the  citizens  themselves 
The  poet  complains*  that  Eleon  summoned  him  before  the 

1  It  appears  that  the  complaint  wai        >  See  Acharn.  877,  with  the  Scholia, 
made  ostensibly  against  KalUstratos.    and    the    anonymous    biography    of 


in  whose  name  the  poet  brought  oni   Aristophante. 
the  "Babylonians"  (Schol.  ad  Aiist        Both 


._.      Melneke  (Aristoph.   Fragm. 

Vesp.  1284),  and  who  was  of  course  the  Comic  Gr.  toI.  iL  j).  966)  and  Banke 

responsible   party,    though   the  real  (Commentat    de   Aristoph.    VitA,  p. 

author  was  doubtless  perfectly  well  coexxx.)  try  to  divine  the  plot  of  toe 

known.    The  "Knights^  was  the  first  "Babylonians'*;    but    there    is    no 

play  brought  out  by  the  poet  in  his  sufficient  information  to  assist  them, 
own  name.  s  Aristoph.  Acharn.  856--476. 
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senate,  with  terrible  threats  and  calumny  ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  penalty  was  inflicted.  Nor  indeed  had  the  senate 
competence  to  find  him  gmlty  or  punish  him,  except  to  the 
extent  of  a  small  fine.  They  could  only  bring  him  to  trial  before 
the  dikastery,  which  in  this  case  pkdnly  was  not  done.  He 
himself  however  seems  to  have  felt  the  justice  of  the  warning  ; 
for  we  find  that  three  out  of  his  four  next  following  plays,  before 
the  peace  of  Nikias  (the  '*  Acharnians,"  the  **  Knights,"  and  the 
^  Wasps"),  were  represented  at  the  Lensean  festival,^  in  the  month 
of  January,  a  season  when  no  strangers  nor  allies  were  present 
Eledn  was  doubtless  much  incensed  with  the  play  of  the 
'*  Knights,"  and  seems  to  have  annoyed  the  poet  either  by  bringing 
an  indictment  against  him  for  exercising  freeman's  rights  without 
being  duly  qualified  (since  none  but  citizens  were  allowed  to 
appear  and  act  in  the  dramatic  exhibitions),  or  by  some  other 
means  which  are  not  clearly  explained.  We  cannot  make  out  in 
what  way  the  poet  met  him,  though  it  appears  that  finding  less 
public  sympathy  than  he  thought  himself  entitled  to,  he  made 
an  apology  without  intending  to  be  bound  by  it.'  Certain  it  Ib, 
that  his  remaining  plays  subsequent  to  the  ''  Knights,"  though 

1  See   the   argnmentt   prefixed   to  the  Plutns). 
these  three  pUys ;  and  Acham.  475 ;        3  see   the  obecare  paaaage,  Yesp^ 

Eqpit.  881.  1285   teq. ;    Arlstoph.    vitft  Anonymi, 

It  is  not  known  whether  the  first  p.  xili.  ed.  Bekker ;  Demosthen.  oont. 

comedy  entitled  the  "  Clouds  "  (repre*  Meld.  p.  5S2. 

sented  in  the  earlier  part  of  BwC  42S,  a        It  appears  that  Aristophante  was 

Tear  after  the  "  Knights,"  and  a  year  of  i£ginetan  parental  (Acham.  629) ; 

before  the  "  Wasps  'J  appeared  at  the  so  that  the  ypaij>^  feviaf  (indictment  for 

Len»an  festival  of  January,  or  at  the  undue  assumption  of  the  rights  of  an 

urban  Dionysia  in  March.  Itwasunsuc-  Athenian  citizen)  was  founded  upon  a 

cesaful,  anil  the  poet  partially  altered  it  real  fact.    Between  the  time  q^  the 

with  a  view  to  a  second  representation,  conquest  of  JBgina  bv  Athens,  and  the 

If  it  be  true  that  this  second  represen-  expulsion  of  the  native  inhabitants  in 

tation    took  place   during  the   year  the  first  year  of  the  Peloponnesian 

immediately  following  (B.C.  422:  see  war  (an  interval  of  about  twenty  years). 

Mr.  Clinton's  Easti  Hellenici  ad  ann.  probably  no  inconsiderable  number  of 

422X  it  must  have  been  at  the  nrban  .£ginetans    became   intermingled  or 

Dionysia  in  March.  Just  at  the  time  intermarried  with  Athenian  dticena. 

when   the   trace   for  one  year  was  Especially  men  of  poetical  talent  in 

coming  to  a  close ;  for  the  ^'  Wasps "  the  subject^ties  would  find  it  their 

was  represented  in  that  year  at  the  interest  to  repair  to  Athens :  lAn  came 

Leneean  festival,  and  the  same  poet  from  Chios,  and  Achaeus  from  Eretria, 

would  hard^  be  likely  to  brin£  out  both  tragic  composers, 
two  plays.   The  inference  which  Sanke        The  comic  author  Enpolis  seems 

draws  from  Nubes  810,  that  it  was  also  to  have   directed    some  taunts 

represented  at  the  Dionysia,  is  not  axainst  the  foreign  origin  of  Aristo- 

however     very     conclusive     (Ranke,  pnan^s— if  Meinele  is  correct  in  his 

Commentat    de    Aristoph.    vitA,    p.  interpretation  of  a  passage  (Astoria 

dcxxL,    prefixed   to    his   edition    of  Comfcor.  Or»c.  i  p.  lllX 
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containing  some  few  bitter  jests  against  Kledn,  manifest  no 
second  deliberate  plan  of  attack  against  him. 

The  battle  of  Amphipolis  removed  at  once  the  two  most 
Negotia-  pronounced  individual  opponents  of  peace,  Kleon  and 
tions  for  Brasidas.  Athens  too  was  more  than  ever  discouraged 
d^tog  the  and  averse  to  prolonged  fighting  ;  for  the  number  of 
tbe^ttieol  lioplites  slain  at  Amphipolis  doubtless  filled  the  city 
Amphipolis.  with  mouming,  besides  the  unparalleled  disgrace  now 
tarnishing  Athenian  soldiership.  The  peace-party  under  the 
auspices  of  Nikias  and  Laches,  relieved  at  once  from  the  internal 
opposition  of  Kledn,  as  well  as  from  the  foreign  enterprise  of 
firasidas,  were  enabled  to  resume  their  negotiations  with  Sparta 
in  a  spirit  promising  success.  King  Pleistoanax,  and  the  Spartan 
ephors  of  the  year,  were  on  their  side  equally  bent  on  terminating 
the  war,  and  the  deputies  of  all  the  allies  were  convoked  at 
Sparta  for  discussion  with  the  envoys  of  Athens.  Such  discussion 
was  continued  during  the  whole  autumn  and  winter  after  the 
battle  of  Amphipolis,  without  any  actual  hostilities  on  either 
side.  At  first  the  pretensions  advanced  were  found  very 
conflicting  ;  but  at  length,  after  several  debates,  it  was  agreed  to 
treat  upon  the  basis  of  each  party  surrendering  what  had  been 
acquired  by  war.  The  Athenians  insisted  at  first  on  the 
restoration  of  Platsea  ;  but  the  Thebans  replied  that  Plateea  was 
theirs  neither  by  force  nor  by  treason,  but  by  voluntary 
capitulation  and  surrender  of  the  inhabitants.  This  distinction 
seems  to  our  ideas  somewhat  remarkable,  since  the  capitulation 
of  a  besieged  town  is  not  less  the  result  of  force  than  capture 
by  storm.  But  it  was  adopted  in  the  present  treaty  ;  and  under 
it  the  Athenians,  while  foregoing  their  demand  of  Platsea,  were 
enabled  to  retain  Nissea,  which  they  had  acquired  from  the 
Megarians,  and  Anaktorium  and  Sollium,*  which  they  had  taken 
from  Corinth.  To  ensure  accommodating  temper  on  the  part  of 
Athens,  the  Spartans  held  out  the  threat  of  invading  Attica  in 
the  spring,  and  of  establishing  a  permanent  fortification  in  the 

1  Thacyd.  t.  17—30.    The  statement  and  in  terms  at  rariance  with  the 

in  cap.  30  seems  to  show  that  this  was  treaty,  the  Corinthians  would  doabt- 

the  ground  on  which  the  Athenians  less   have  chosen   this   fact  as   the 

were  allowed  to  retain  SoUiom  and  ostensible  ground  of  their  complaint ; 

Anaktorium.     For  if  their  retention  whereas  they   preferred  to   have  re 

of  these  two  places  had  been  distinctly  course  to  a  ir(>6<rxtiiia  or  sham^plea. 
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territory ;  and  they  eTen  sent  round  proclamation  to  their  allies, 
enjoining  aU  the  details  requisite  for  this  step.  Since  Attica 
had  now  been  exempt  from  invasion  for  three  years,  the 
Athenians  were  probably  not  insensible  to  this  threat  of  renewal 
under  a  permanent  form. 

At  the  beginning  of  spring— about  the  end  of  March,  421  B.o. 
— shortly  after  the  urlMm  Dionysia  at  Athens — ^the  important 
treaty  was  concluded  for  the  term  of  fifty  years.  The  following 
were  its  principal  conditions : — 

1.  AU  shall  have  full  liberty  to  yisit  all  the  public  temples  of 
Greece — for  purposes  of  private  sacrifice,  consultation 

of  oracle,  or  visit  to  the  festivals.      Every  man  shall  called  the 
be  undisturbed  both  in  going  and  coming.— [The  value  §5iriL~ 
of  this  article  will  be  felt  when  we  recollect  that  the  concluded 
Athenians  and  their  allies  had  been  unable  to  visit  421  b.c.  ' 
either  the  Olympic  or  the  Pythian  festival  since  the  STJSS!'" 
beginning  of  the  war.] 

2.  The  Delphians  shall  enjoy  full  autonomy  and  mastery  of 
their  temple  and  their  territory. — [This  article  was  intended  to 
exclude  Uie  ancient  claim  of  the  Phokian  confederacy  to  the 
management  of  the  temple — a  claim  which  the  Athenians  had 
once  supported,  before  the  Thirty  years'  truce ;  but  they  had 
now  little  interest  in  the  matter,  since  the  Phokians  were  in  the 
ranks  of  their  enemies.] 

3.  There  shall  be  peace  for  fifty  years  between  Athens  and 
Sparta  with  their  respective  allies,  with  abstinence  from  mischief 
either  overt  or  fraudulent,  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea. 

4.  Neither  party  shall  invade  for  purposes  of  mischief  the 
territory  of  the  other— not  by  any  artifice  or  under  any  pretence. 

Should  any  subject  of  difference  arise,  it  shall  be  settled  by 
equitable  means,  and  by  oaths  tendered  and  taken,  in  form  to  be 
hereafter  agreed  on. 

5.  The  Lacedssmonians  and  their  allies  shall  restore  Amphi- 
polls  to  the  Athenians. 

They  shall  further  reHnquith  to  the  Athenians  Argilus,  Sta- 
geirus,  Acanthus,  Sk6lu8,  Olynthus,  and  Spartdlus.  But  these 
cities  shall  remain  autonomous,  on  condition  of  paying  tribute  to 
Athens  according  to  the  assessment  of  Aristeidls.  Any  citizen  of 
these  cities  (Amphipolis  as  well  as  the  others)  who  may  choose  to 

6—26 
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quit  them  shall  be  at  liberty  to  do  eo^  and  to  carry  away  his  pro- 
perty. Nor  shall  the  cities  be  counted  hereafter  either  as  allies 
of  Athens  or  of  Sparta,  unless  Athens  shall  induce  them,  by 
amicable  persuasions,  to  become  her  allies,  which  she  is  at  liberty 
to  do  if  she  can. 

The  inhabitants  of  Mekybema,  San^  and  Singd  shall  dwell 
independently  in  their  respective  cities,  just  as  much  as  the 
Olynthians  and  Acanthians. — [These  were  towns  which  adhered 
to  Athens,  and  were  still  numbered  as  her  allies,  though  they 
were  near  enough  to  be  molested  by  Olynthus^  and  Akanthns, 
against  which  this  clause  was  intended  to  ensure  them.] 

The  Lacedaemonians  and  their  aUies  shall  restore  Panaktum  to 
the  Athenians. 

6.  The  Athenians  shall  restore  to  Sparta  Koryphasium,  Ky- 
th^ra,  MethdnS,  Pteleum,  Atalant^  with  all  the  captiyee  in  their 
hands  from  Sparta  or  her  allies.  They  shall  further  release  all 
Spartans  or  allies  of  Sparta  now  block^  up  in  Ski6n& 

7.  The  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  shall  give  back  all  the 
captives  in  their  hands  from  Athens  or  her  allies. 

8.  Respecting  Skidnl,  Tordnfi,  Sermylus,  or  any  other  town 
in  the  possession  of  Athens,  the  Athenians  may  take  their  own 
measures. 

9.  Oaths  shall  be  exchanged  between  the  contracting  parties 
according  to  the  solemnities  held  most  binding  in  each  city 
respectively,  and  in  the  following  words: — "I  will  adhere  to 
this  convention  and  truce  sincerely  and  without  fiaud".    The 

1  Compare  t.  89  with  t.  18.  which  remarkable  that  thii  word  r«p«8o«ur 

seems  to  me  to  refute  the  explanation  does  not  properly  apply  to  the  other 

SQgxested  by  Dr.  Arnold,  and  adopted  cities ;  for  they  were  not  ddiwermi  %p  to 

by  Poppo.  Athena—they  were  only  rtUnquiMedt 

The  use  of  the  word  airoi6vn»v  in  as  the  clauses  immediately  following 

regard  to  the  roDtoration  of  AmphipoUs  further  explain.     Perliaps  there  is  a 

to  Athens— and  of  the  word  wapiioaw  little  Athenian  pride  in  the  use  of  the 

in  regard  to  the  reUnqui$hnutu  of  the  word— first  to  intimate  indirectly  that 

other  cities— deserves  notice.     Those  the  Laced»monians  were  to  deliver  mi* 

who  drew  np   the  treaty,  which  is  Tarious  cities  to  Athens ;  then  to  ada 

worded  in  a  toit  confused  way.  seem  words  afterwards,  which  show  that  the 

to  have  intended  that  the  word  irop^-  cities  were  only  to  be  relinguuked— mot 

Joo-ov  should  apiply  both  to  Amnhipolis  surrendered  to  Athens, 
and  the  other  cities,  but  that  the  word        The    proviidoii    for    guaranteeing 

Awo66vTW¥  should  apply  exclusively  to  liberty  of    retirement   and    carrying 

Amphinolis.     The  word  vapt&ocay  is  away  of  property  was  intended  chiefly 

appiicaole  also  to  the  restoration  of  for  the  Amphipolitans,  who  would  natu- 

Amphipolis ;  for  that  which  is  ratortd  rally  desire  to  emigrate,  if  the  town  had 

is  of  course  delivertd  up.    But  it  is  been  actually  restored  to  Athens. 
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oathB  eliall  be  annually  renewed,  and  the  terms  of  peace  shall  be 
inscribed  on  columns  at  Olympia,  Delphi,  and  the  Isthmus,  as 
well  as  at  Sparta  and  Athens. 

10.  Should  any  matter  have  been  forgotten  in  the  present  con- 
vention, the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  may  alter  it  by 
mutual  iinderstanding  and  consent^  without  being  held  to  violate 
their  oaths. 

These  oaths  were  accordingly  exchanged.  They  were  taken 
by  seventeen  principal  Athenians,  and  as  many  Spartans,  on 
behalf  of  their  respective  countries,  on  the  26th  day  of  the 
month  Artemisius  at  Sparta,  and  on  the  24th  day  of  Elaphebolion 
at  Athens,  immediately  after  the  urban  Dionysia,  Pleistolas 
being  Ephor  eponymus  at  Sparta,  and  Alkssus  Archon  eponymus 
at  Athens.  Among  the  Lacedaemonians  swearing  are  included 
the  two  kings,  Agis  and  Pleistoanax,  the  Ephor  Pleistolas  (and 
perhaps  other  ephors,  but  this  we  do  not  know),  and  Tellis,  the 
father  of  Brasidas.  Among  the  Athenians  sworn  are  comprised 
Nikias,  Laches,  Agnon,  Lamachus,  and  Demosthenes.^ 

Such  was  the  peace  (commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the 
peace  of  Nikias)  concluded  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  spring  of  the  war,  which  had  just  lasted  ten  u  oniy^ 
full  years.    Its  conditions  being  put  to  the  vote  at  J^wptSby 
Sparta  in  the  assembly  of  deputies  from  the  Lace-  the  allies 
dsemonian  allies,  the  majority  accepted  them ;  which, 
according  to  the  condition  adopted    and  sworn  to  by  every 
member  of  the  confederacy,'  mode  it  binding  upon  aU.     There 
was,  indeed,  a  special  reserve  allowed  to  any  particular  state  in 
case  of  religious  scruple,  arising  out  of  the  fear  of  offending  some 
of  their  gods  or  heroes.    Saving  this  reserve,  the  peace         ^^ 
had  been  formally  acceded  to  by  the  decision  of  the  tians,  Me- 
confederates.    But  it  soon  appeared  how  little  the  ^^'iJJJ? 
vote  of  the  majority  was  worth,  even  though  enforced  jU  wpu- 
by  the  strong  pressure  of  Lacedaemdn  herself^  when 
^«he  more  powerful  members  were  among  the  dissentient  minority. 
The  Boeotians,  Megarians,  and  Corinthians  all  refused  to  accept  it 

The  Corinthians  were  displeased  because  they  did  not  recover 

I  Thacyd.  t.  19.  taX  ^ti  aZuctlv  ot(  ov  64xomi  r&f  'A^ 

S  Thucyd.  t.  17 — 80.      voifya^a^a^ai  vai^v  ovoyfiat ,  etpijfi^i'or,   icvpcor  clyai 

«  i^aaav  (the  Lacedsemonians  said)  onwrb  vkifioi  rtv  ivm^j^mv  ^n^^unf 

9nov9  (the  Corinthians)  rovt  opicovt  rot,  ^r  ^^  n  Btmv  ^  y^fm^v  icwAvfui  f. 
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Sollium  and  Anaktorium  ;  the  Megarians,  because  they  did  not 
regain  Nisaea;  the  Boeotians,  because  they  were  required  to 
surrender  Panaktum.  In  spite  of  the  urgent  solicitations  of 
Sparta,  the  deputies  of  all  these  powerful  states  not  only  de- 
nounced the  peace  as  unjust,  and  voted  against  it  in  the  general 
assembly  of  allies,  but  refused  to  accept  it  when  the  vote  was 
carried,  and  went  home  to  their  respective  cities  for  instructions.' 
Such  were  the  conditions,  and  such  the  accompanying  circum- 
B.C.  421.  stances,  of  the  peace  of  Nikias,  which  terminated,  or 
March.  professed  to  terminate,  the  great  Peloponnesian  war, 

after  a  duration  of  ten  years.  Its  consequences  and  fruits,  in 
many  respects  such  as  were  not  anticipated  by  either  of  the 
concluding  paities,  will  be  seen  in  the  following  chapters. 

^  Thucyd.  v.  22. 
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CHAPTER  LV. 

FfiOM  THE  PEACE  OF  NIEIAS  TO  THE  OLYMPIC 
FESTIVAL  OF  OLYMPIAD  90. 

My  last  chapter  terminated  with  the  peace  called  the  Peace  of 
Nildas,  concluded  in  March,  421  B.a,  between  Athens  and  the 
Spartan  confederacy,  for  fifty  years. 

This  peace — negotiated  daring  the  autumn  and  winter  succeed- 
ing the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  at  Amphipolis,  wherein 
both  Eledn  and  Brasidas  were  slain — resulted  partly  tioMfor 
from  the  extraordinary  anxiety  of  the  Spartans  to  §5^5^  the 
recover  their  captives  who  had  been  taken  at  Sphak-  winter  foi- 
teria,  partly  from  the  discouragement  of  the  Athenians  imttle  of  ^ 
leading  them  to  listen  to  the  peace  party  who  acted  iJSS.*^ 
with  Nikias.    The  general  principle  adopted  for  the 
peace  was  the  restitution  by  both  parties  of  what  had  been 
acquired  by  war,  yet  excluding  such  places  as  had  been  sur- 
rendered by  capitulation :  according  to  which  reserve,  peaceadled 
the    Athenians,  while   prevented    from    recovering  the  Peace  of 
Platsea,  continued  to  hold  Nissea,  the  harbour  of  concluded 
Megara.     The  Lacedspmonians   engaged   to  restore  JSi^Jj^ 
Amphipolis  to  Athens,  and  to  relinquish  their  con-  Conditloiw 
nexion  with  the  revolted  allies  of  Athens  in  Thrace  ^  ******* 
— that  is,  Argilus,  Stageirus,  Akanthus,  Sk61us,  Olynthus,  and 
Spartolus.    These  six  cities,  however,  were  not  to  be  enroUed  as 
allies  of  Athens  imless  they  chose  voluntarily  to  become  so,  but 
only  to  pay  regularly  to  Athens  the  tribute  originally  assessed 
by  Aristeid^s,  as  a  sort  of  recompense  for  the  protection  of  the 
^gean  sea  against  private  war  or  piracy.    Any  inhabitant  of 
Amphipolis  or  the  other  cities  who  chose  to  leave  them  was 
at  liberty  to  do  so,  and  to  carry  away  his  property.    Further, 
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the  Lacedcemonians  covenai^ted  to  restore  Panaktum  to  Athens, 
together  with  all  the  Athetiian  ^isoners  in  their  possession.  As 
to  Skidn^  Tor6n^  and  Sermylus,  the  Athenians  were  declared 
free  to  take  their  own  measures.  On  their  part,  they  engaged 
to  release  all  captives  in  their  hands,  either  of  Sparta  or  her 
aUies;  to  restore  Pylus,  EythSra,  MethdnS,  Pteleon,  and  Ata- 
lantd ;  and  to  liberate  all  the  Peloponnesian  or  Brasidean  soldiers 
now  under  blockade  in  Skion^ 

Provision  was  also  made,  by  special  articles,  that  all  Greeks 
should  have  free  access  to  the  sacred  Pan-hellenic  festivals,  either 
by  land  or  sea,  and  that  the  autonomy  of  the  Delphian  temple 
should  be  guaranteed. 

The  contracting  parties  swore  to  abstain  in  future  from  all 
injury  to  each  other,  and  to  settle  by  amicable  decision  any 
dispute  which  might  arise.^ 

Lastly,  it  was  provided  that  if  any  matter  should  afterwards 
occur  as  having  been  forgotten,  the  Athenians  and  Lacede- 
monians might  by  mutual  consent  amend  the  treaty  as  they 
thought  fit  So  prepared,  the  oaths  were  interchanged  between 
seventeen  principal  Athenians  and  as  many  principal  Lacedae- 
monians. 

Earnestly  bent  as  Sparta  herself  was  upon  the  peace,  and 
Peiu^  ratified  as  it  had  been  by  the  vote  of  a  majority  among 

ggJ^J^  **  her  confederates,  still  there  was  a  powerful  minority 
by  the  who  not  only  refused  their  assent,  but  strenuously 

memb^M  protested  against  its  conditions.  The  Corinthians 
ponn^an  ^®^®  discontented  because  they  did  not  receive  back 
»Ui*nce.  Sollium  and  Anaktorium ;  the  Megarians,  because  they 
did  not  regain  Nisaea;  the  Boeotians,  because  Panaktum  was  to 
be  restored  to  Athens ;  the  Eleians  also,  on  some  other  ground 
The  most  which  we  do  not  distinctly  know.  All  of  them, 
po^®"^  moreover,  took  common  offence  at  the  article  which 
the  ailianee  provided  that  Athens  and  Sparta  might  by  mutual 
^|^^^0  consent,  and  without  consulting  the  allies,  amend 
g^^-  the  treaty  in  any  way  that  they  thought  propei-.* 
MesariaiiB,  Though  the  peace  was  sworn,  therefore,  the  most 
UxuTud  powerful  members  of  the  Spartan  confederacy  re- 
EleUns.        mained  all  recusant 

1  Thucyd.  ▼.  17—29.  •  Thucyd.  r.  la 
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So  strong  was  the  interest  of  the  Spartans  themselves,  how- 
ever, that  having  obtained  the  favourable  vote  of  the  Podtion 
majority,  they  resolved  to  carry  the  peace  through,  "Jbe^S 
even  at  the  risk  of  breaking  up  the  confederacy,   dfemoniant 
Besides  the  earnest  desire  of  recovering  their  captives  gnat 
from  the  Athenians,  they  were  farther  alarmed  by  the  S^^  ^^ 
fact  that  their  truce  for  thirty  years  concluded  with  tE3r 
Argos  was  just  now  expiring.    They  had  indeed  made  ^Siona 
application  to  Argos  for  renewing  it,  through  lichas  "^^  ^'***- 
the  Spartan  prozenus  of  that  city.    But  the  Argeians  had  refused, 
except  upon  the  inadmissible  condition  that  the  border  territory 
of  Kynuria  should  be  ceded  to  them :  there  was  reason  to  fear 
therefore  that  this  new  and  powerful  force  might  be  thrown  into 
the  scale  of  Athens,  if  war  were  allowed  to  continue.^ 

Accordingly,  no  sooner  had  the  peace  been  sworn  than  the 
Spartans  proceeded  to  execute  its  provisions.    Lots  step*  taken 
being  drawn  to  determine  whether  Sparta  or  Athens  dnrnoiUAM 
should  be  the  first  to  make  the  cessions  required,  the  ^^^^^ 
Athenians  drew  the  favourable  lot — an  advantage  so  Amphii^oiu 
very  great^  under  the  circumstances,  that  Theopfarastus  {^^  ^ 
affirmed  Nikias  to  have  gained  the  point  by  bribery.  Athenn— 
There   is   no   ground    for   believing   such   alleged  aiUMof 
bribery;  the  rather,  as  we  shall  presently  find  Nikias  ^JfiScept 
gratuitously  throwing  away  most  of  the  benefit  which  the  peace, 
the  lucky  lot  conferred.* 

The  Spartans  began  their  compliance  by  forthwith  releasing  all 
the  Athenian  prisoners  in  their  hands,  and  despatching  Ischagoras 
with  two  others  to  Amphipolis  and  the  Thracian  towns.  These 
envoys  were  directed  to  proclaim  the  peace  as  well  as  to  enforce 
its  observance  upon  the  Thracian  towns,  and  especially  to  com- 
mand Elearidas,  the  Spartan  commander  in  Amphipolis,  that  he 
should  surrender  the  town  to  the  Athenians.  But  on  arriving  in 
Thrace,  Ischagoras  met  with  nothing  but  unanimous  opposition  : 
and  so  energetic  were  the  remonstrances  of  the  Chalkidians,  both 
in  Amphipolis  and  out  of  it,  that  even  Elearidas  refused  obedience 
to  his  own  government,  pretending  that  he  was  not  strong  enough 
to  surrender  the  place  against  the  resistance  of  the  Ohalkidians. 
Thus  completely  baffled,  the  envoys  returned  to  Sparta,  whither 
1  ThQcyd.  ▼.  14,  82,  70.  >  Plutftroh.  Nikias.  o.  10. 
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Elearidas  thought  it  pradent  to  accompany  them,  partly  to  explain 
his  own  conduct,  partly  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  procure  some 
modification  of  the  terms.  But  he  found  this  impossible.  He 
was  sent  back  to  Amphipolis  with  peremptory  orders  to  surrender 
the  place  to  the  Athenians,  if  it  could  possibly  be  done ;  if  that 
shoidd  prove  beyond  his  force,  then  to  come  away,  and  bring 
home  every  Peloponnesian  soldier  in  the  garrison.  Perhaps  the 
surrender  was  really  impracticable  to  a  force  no  greater  than  that 
which  Klearidas  commanded,  since  the  reluctance  of  the  popula- 
tion was  doubtless  obstinate.  At  any  rate,  he  represented  it  to  be 
impracticable :  the  troops  accordingly  came  home,  but  the  Athe- 
nians still  remained  excluded  from  Amphipolis,  and  all  the  stipu- 
lations of  the  peace  respecting  the  Thracian  towns  remained 
unperformed.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  envoys  from  the  recusant 
minority  (Corinthians  and  others),  after  having  gone  home  for 
instructions,  had  now  come  back  to  Sparta  with  increased  repug- 
nance and  protest  against  the  injustice  of  the  peace,  so  that  idl 
the  efforts  of  the  Spartans  to  bring  them  to  compliance  were 
fruitless.* 
The  Spartans  were  now  in  seripus  embarrassment  Not  having 
executed  their  portion  of  the  treaty,  they  could  not  de- 
aiiknoe  for  mand  that  Athens  should  execute  hers  ;  and  they  were 
d^^ra^  threatened  with  the  double  misfortune  of  forfeiting 
conduded  the  confidence  of  their  allies  without  acquiring  any 
Sparta  and  of  the  advantages  of  the  treaty.  In  this  dilemma  they 
Athens.  determined  to  enter  into  closer  relations,  and  separate 
relations,  with  Athens,  at  all  hazard  of  offending  their  allies.  Of 
the  enmity  of  Argos,  if  unaided  by  Athens,  they  had  little  appre- 
hension ;  while  the  moment  was  now  favourable  for  alliance  with 
Athens,  from  the  decided  pacific  tendencies  reigning  on  both 
sides,  as  well  as  from  the  known  philo-Laconian  sentiment  of  the 
leaders  Nikias  and  LachSs.  The  Athenian  envoys  had  remained 
at  Sparta  ever  since  the  swearing  of  the  peace— awaiting  the 
fulfilment  of  the  conditions ;  Nikias  or  LachSs,  one  or  both,  being 
very  probably  among  them.  When  they  saw  that  Sparta  was 
unable  to  fulfil  her  bond,  so  that  the  treaty  seemed  likely  to  be 
cancelled,  they  would  doubtless  encourage,  and  perhaps  may  even 
have  suggested,  the  idea  of  a  separate  alliance  between  Sparta  and 

1  Thucyd.  t.  n.  22. 
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Athens,  as  the  only  expedient  for  coyering  the  deficiency ;  promis- 
ing that  under  that  alliance  the  Spartan  captivee  should  be 
restored.  Accordingly  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  Terms  of 
the  two,  for  fifty  years— not  merely  of  peace,  but  of  thailiianoe. 
defensive  alliance.  Each  party  pledged  itself  to  assist  in  repelling 
any  invaders  of  the  territory  of  the  other,  to  treat  them  as  enemies, 
and  not  to  conclude  peace  with  them  without  the  consent  of  the 
other.  This  was  the  single  provision  of  the  aUiance, — ^with  one 
addition  however,  of  no  mean  importance,  for  the  security  of 
Lacedaeradn.  The  Athenians  engaged  to  lend  their  best  and  most 
energetic  aid  in  putting  down  any  rising  of  the  Helots  which 
might  occur  in  Laconia.  Such  a  provision  indicates  powerfully 
the  uneasiness  felt  by  the  Lacedaemonians  respecting  their  serf- 
population.  But  at  the  present  moment  it  was  of  peculiar  value 
to  them,  since  it  bound  tlie  Athenians  to  restrain,  if  not  to  with- 
draw, the  Messenian  garrison  of  Pylus,  planted  there  by  them- 
selves for  the  express  purpose  of  provoking  the  Helots  to  revolt. 

An  alliance  with  stipulations  so  few  and  simple  took  no  long 
time  to  discuss.  It  was  concluded  very  speedily  alter  the  return 
of  the  envoys  from  Amphipolis — ^probably  not  more  than  a  month 
or  two  after  the  former  peace.  It  was  sworn  to  by  the  same 
individuals  on  both  sides  ;  with  similar  declaration  that  the  oath 
should  be  annually  renewed,  and  also  with  similar  proviso  that 
Sparta  and  Athens  might  by  mutual  consent  either  enlarge  or 
contract  the  terms,  without  violating  the  oath.*  Moreover  the 
treaty  was  directed  to  be  inscribed  on  two  columns — one  to  be 
set  up  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Amy klsB,  the  other  in  the  temple 
of  Ath^n^  in  the  acropolis  of  Athens. 

The  most  important  result  of  this  new  alliance  was  something 
not  specified  in  its  provisions,  but  understood,  we  may  AtlMu 
bewell  assured,  between  the  SpartanEphorsandNikias  gJJJSS"** 
at  the  time  when  it  was  concluded.    All  the  Spartan  oaptivet. 
captives  at  Athens  were  forthwith  restored.' 

1  Tbiunrd.T.SS.  The  treaty  of  alliance  have  been  more  than  a  month ;  for  It 

■eems  to  bare  been  drawn  up  at  Sparta,  compriied  the  Tiait  of  the  Laoed»- 

and  approTed  or  coooertea  with  th«  moman  enToya  to  AmphlpoUt  and  the 

Atheman  enToya ;  then  aent  to  Athens,  other  towns  of  Thrace— the  manifesta* 

and  there  adopted  by  the  people ;  then  tion  of  resistance  in  those  towns,  and 

sworn  to  on  both  sides.    The  intenral  the  retom  of  Klearidas  to  Sparta  to 

between  this  second  treaty  and  the  giTe  an  account  of  his  conduct, 
first  (ov   voAA^  v^Tf por,  ▼.   24)  may        3  Thucyd.  v.  24. 
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Notlung  can  demonstrate  more  powerfully  the  pacific  and 
in^mmtMg^  acqoieecent  feeling  now  reigning  at  Athene,  as  vreU  as 
mntofibm  the  strong  philo-Laconian  inclinations  of  her  leading 
££^^  of  men  (at  this  moment  Alkibiades  was  competing  with 
Kfl^Md  ^^^^  ^^^  ^*  fevour  of  Sparta,  as  will  be  stated 
thepMoe  presently)  than  the  terms  of  this  alliance,  which 
'•^*  bound  Athens  to  assist  in  keeping  down  the  Helots, 

and  the  still  more  important  after-proceeding  of  restoring  the 
Spartan  captives.  Athens  thus  parted  irrevocably  with  her  best 
card,  and  promised  to  renounce  her  second  best  without  obtaining 
the  smallest  equivalent  beyond  what  was  contained  in  the  oath 
of  Sparta  to  become  her  ally.  For  tlie  last  three  years  and  a 
half,  ever  since  the  capture  of  Sphakteria,  the  poasesBion  of  these 
captives  had  placed  her  in  a  position  of  decided  advantage  in 
regard  to  her  chief  enemy — advantage,  however,  which  had  to  a 
certain  extent  been  countervailed  by  subsequent  losses.  This 
state  of  things  was  £urly  enough  represented  by  the  treaty  of 
peace  deliberately  discussed  during  the  winter,  and  sworn  to  at 
the  commencement  of  spring,  whereby  a  string  of  concessions, 
reciprocal  and  balancing,  had  been  imposed  on  both  parties. 
Moreover,  Athens  had  been  lucky  enough  in  drawing  lots  to  find 
herself  enabled  to  wait  for  the  actual  fulfilment  of  such  concessions 
by  the  Spartans,  before  she  consummated  her  own.  Now  the 
Spartans  had  not  as  yet  realized  any  one  of  their  promised 
concessions;  nay  more,  in  trying  to  do  so,  they  had  displayed 
such  a  want  either  of  power  or  of  wiU,  as  made  it  plain  that 
nothing  short  of  ^e  most  stringent  necessity  would  convert  their 
promises  into  realities.  Yet  under  these  marked  indications, 
Nikias  persuades  his  countrymen  to  conclude  a  second  treaty 
which  practically  annuls  the  first,  and  which  ensures  to  the 
Spartans  gratuitously  all  the  main  benefits  of  the  first,  with  little 
or  none  of  the  corrective  sacrifices.  The  alliance  of  Sparta 
could  hardly  be  said  to  count  as  a  consideration ;  for  such  alliance 
was  at  this  moment  (under  the  uncertain  relations  with  Aigos) 
not  less  valuable  to  Sparta  herself  than  to  Athens.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  if  the  game  of  Athens  had  now  been  played  with 
prudence,  she  might  have  recovered  Amphipolis  in  exchange  fi>r 
the  captives ;  for  the  inability  of  Elearidas  to  make  over  the 
place,  even  if  we  grant  it  to  have  been  a  real  fact  and  not  merely 
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simulated,  might  have  been  removed  by  decisive  oo-operation  on 
the  part  of  Sparta  with  an  Athenian  armament  sent  to  occupy 
the  place.  In  fact,  that  which  Athens  was  now  induced  to  grant 
was  precisely  the  original  proposition  transmitted  to  her  by  the 
Lacedsamonians  four  years  before,  when  the  hoplites  were  first 
enclosed  in  Sphakteria,  but  before  the  actual  capture.  They 
then  tendered  no  equivalent,  but  merely  said,  through  their 
envoys,  *'  Give  us  the  men  in  the  island,  and  accept,  in  exchange, 
peace,  together  with  our  alliance".^  At  that  moment  there  were 
some  plausible  reasons  in  favour  of  granting  the  proposition ; 
but  even  then,  the  case  of  Kledn  against  it  was  also  plausible  and 
powerful,  when  he  contended  that  Athens  was  entitled  to  make  a 
better  bargain.  But  noWy  there  were  no  reasons  in  its  &vour,  and 
a  strong  concurrence  of  reasons  against  it.  Alliance  with  the 
Spartans  was  of  no  great  value  to  Athens,  peace  was  of  material 
importance  to  her ;  but  peace  had  been  already  sworn  to  on  both 
sides,  after  deliberate  discussion,  and  required  now  only  to  be 
carried  into  execution.  That  equal  reciprocity  of  concession, 
which  presented  the  best  chance  of  permanent  result,  had  been 
agreed  on ;  and  fortune  had  procured  for  her  the  privilege  of 
receiving  the  purchase-money  before  she  handed  over  the  goods. 
Why  renounce  so  advantageous  a  position,  accepting  in  exchange 
a  hollow  and  barren  alliance,  under  the  obligation  of  handing 
over  her  most  precious  merchandise  upon  credit,  and  upon  credit 
as  delusive  in  promise  as  it  afterwards  proved  unproductive  in 
reality?  The  alliance  in  fact  prevented  the  peace  from  being 
fulfilled :  it  became  (as  ThucydidSs  himself*  admits)  no  peace, 
but  a  simple  suspension  of  direct  hostilities. 

Thucydid^  states  on  more  than  one  occasion, — and  it  was  the 
sentiment  of  Nikias  himself,— that  at  the  moment  of  concluding 
the  peace  which  bears  his  name,  the  position  of  Sparta  was  one  of 
disadvantage  and  dishonour  in  reference  to  Athens.'  He  alludes 
chiefly  to  the  captives  in  the  hands  of  the  latter,  for  as  to 

IThnOTd.  It.  Id.     AejuiMit^vio*.  ii  >  Thucjd.  ▼.  SB.    icari  yap  rhv  xfi^f^^ 
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other  matters,  the  defeats  oi  Deliam  and  Amphipolis,  with  the 
g  ^  serious  losses  in  Thrace,  would  more  Uian  counter- 

temuofthe  vail  the  acquisitions  of  Nissea,  Pylus,  Kythdra,  and 
Atb!^'  Meth6n&  Yet  so  inconsiderate  and  short-sighted 
Sfth*****^  were  the  philo-Laconian  leanings  of  Nikias  and  the 
adTantages  men  who  now  commanded  confidence  at  Athens,  that 
pod^on  in  ^^7  threw  away  this  advantage — suffered  Athens  to 
th  ^iS^to*  ^  cheated  of  all  those  hopes  which  they  had  th«n- 
monians—  selves  held  out  as  the  inducement  for  peace — and 
Sionf^f^*^  nevertheless  yielded  gratuitously  to  Sparta  all  the 
thoTO^  main  points  which  she  desired.  Most  certainly,  there 
upon  which  was  never  any  public  recommendation  of  Eledn  (as 
latod*whiie  ^^  ^  ^^^  information  goes)  so  ruinously  impolitie 
they  joined  as  this  alliance  with  Sparta  and  surrender  of  the  cap- 
™***  ^'  tives,  wherein  both  Nikias  and  Alkibiadte  concurred* 
Probably  the  Spartan  Ephors  amused  Nikias,  and  he  amused  the 
Athenian  assembly,  with  fallacious  assurances  of  certain  obedience 
in  Thrace,  under  alleged  peremptory  orders  given  to  Klearidas. 
And  now  that  the  vehement  leatiier-dresser,  with  his  criminative 
eloquence,  had  passed  avray  —  replaced  only  by  an  inferior 
successor,  the  lampmaker^  Hyperbolus — and  leaving  the  Athenian 
public  under  the  undisputed  guidance  of  citizens  eminent  for 
birth  and  station,  descended  from  gods  and  heroes,  there  remained 
no  one  to  expose  effectively  the  futility  of  such  assurances,  or  to 
enforce  the  lesson  of  simple  uid  obvious  prudence :  '*  Wait,  as 
you  are  entitled  to  wait,  until  the  Spartans  have  performed  the 
onerous  part  of  their  bargain,  before  you  perform  the  onerous 
part  of  yours.  Or  if  ye  choose  to  relax  in  regard  to  some  of  the 
concessions  which  they  have  sworn  to  make,  at  any  rate  stick  to 
the  capital  point  of  all,  and  lay  before  them  the  peremptory 
alternative — Amphipolis  in  exchange  for  the  captives." 

The  Athenians  were  not  long  in  finding  out  how  completely 
they  had  forfeited  the  advantage  of  their  position  and  their 
chief  means  of  enforcement  by  giving  up  the  captives,  which 
imparted  a  freedom  of  action  to  Sparta  such  as  she  had  never 
enjoyed  since  the  first  blockade  of  Sphakteria.  Yet  it  seems 
that  under  the  present  Ephors  Sparta  was  not  guilty  of  any 
deliberate  or  positive  act  which  could  be  called  a  breach  of 
1  Arlstophan.  Pac  6S5— 887. 
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faith.    She  gave  orders  to  Klearidas  to  suTrender  Amphipolis, 
if  he  could ;  if  not,  to  eTacoate  it,  and  bring  the 
Peloponnesian  troops  home.    Of  course  the  place  was  and  ramon- 
not  surrendered  to  the  Athenians,  but  evacuated;  J^JJ** 
and  she  then  considered  that  she  had  discharged  her  Athentoos 
duty  to  Athens,  as  far  as  Amphipolis  was  concerned,  s^utTin 
though  she  had  sworn  to  restore  it,  and  her  oath  ^f^^HSn^ 
remained  unperformed.^    The  other  Thracian  towns  peifonnance 
were  equally  deaf  to  her  persuasions,  and  equally  Mndftions 
obstinate   in  their   hostility  to  Athens.     So   also  —they 
were   the   Boeotians,   Corinthians,    Megarians,   and  baTing 
Sleians ;  but  the  Bceotians,  while  refusing  to  become  ^llf^pffyefl 
parties  to  the  truce  along  with  Sparta,  concluded  "^S^^^^ 
for  themselves  a  separate  convention   or  armistice 
with  Athens,  terminable  at  ten  days'  notice  on  either  side.* 
In  this  state  of  things,  though  ostensible  relations  of  peace  and 
free  reciprocity  of  intercourse  between  Athens  and  Peloponn^us 
were  established,  the  discontent  of  the  Athenians  and  the  remon- 
strances of  their  envoys  at  Sparta  soon  became  serious.     The 
Lacedsmonians  had  sworn  for  themselves  and  their  allies ;  yet 
the  most  powerful  among  these  allies,  and  those  whose  enmity 
was  most  important  to  Athens,  continued  still  recusant.    Neither 
Panaktum  nor  the  Athenian   prisoners  in  Boeotia   were   yet 
restored  to  Athens ;  nor  had  the  Thracian  cities  yet  submitted 
to  the  peace.    In  reply  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  Athenian 
envoys,  the  Lacedaemonians  affirmed   that  they  had  already 
surrendered  all  the  Athenian  prisoners  in  their  own  hands,  and 
had  withdrawn  their  troops  from  Thrace,  which  was  (they  said) 
all  the  intervention  in  their  power,  since  they  were  not  masters 
of  AmphipoUs,  nor  capable  of  constraining  the  Thracian  cities 
against  their  wilL    As  to  the  Boeotians  and  Corinthians,  the 
Lacedsemonians  went  so  far  as  to  profess  readiness  to  take  arms 
along  with  Athens,*  for  the  purpose  of  constraining  them  to 
accept  the  peace,  and  even  spoke  about  naming  a  day,  after  which 
these  recusant  states  should  be  proclaimed  as  joint  enemies,  both 
by  Sparta  and  Athens.     But  their  propositions  were  slways 

1  Thnejd.  ▼.  81— SS.  iawptdvwn*     yptfrovt     ik    wpov- 

S Tlllicyd.  ▼.  12.  Strro     Arcv    ^vyypa^i^f,     cv   otf 

<  Thsqrd.  T.  86.    Xtfyorm  A«l  «t  ^mt*  xtf^i'  'rovt  m^  Andfrov  oft^oWpoif  voA«- 

*A#9v«M*v  roikovt,  iv  fi^  #tfAMO>»,  KOirf  fuovf  cXrcu. 
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coniiiied  to  vague  words,  nor  would  tbey  consent  to  bind 
themselveB  by  any  written  or  peremptory  instrument  Nevei^ 
theless,  so  great  was  their  confidence  either  in  the  snfficieacy 
of  these  assurances  or  in  the  fiacility  of  Nikiaa^  that  tbey 
ventured  to  require  from  Athens  the  surrender  of  Pylns — 
or  at  least  the  withdrawal  of  the  Messenian  ganison  with  the 
Helot  deserters  from  that  place — leaving  in  it  none  but  nalive 
Athenian  soldiers,  until  further  progress  should  be  made  in  the 
peace.  But  the  feeling  of  the  Athenians  was  now  seriooaly 
altered,  and  they  received  tius  demand  with  marked  coldness. 
None  of  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  in  their  favour  bad  yet 
been  performed,  none  even  seemed  in  course  of  being  performed ; 
so  that  they  now  began  to  suspect  Sparta  of  dishonesty  and 
deceit,  and  deeply  regretted  their  inconsiderate  surrender  of  the 
captives.^  Their  remonstrances  at  Sparta,  often  repeated  during 
the  course  of  the  summer,  produced  no  positive  effect ;  neverthe- 
less, they  suffered  themselves  to  be  persuaded  to  remove  the 
Messenians  and  Helots  from  Pylus  to  KephaUenia,  replacing 
them  by  an  Athenian  garrison.* 

The  Athenians  had  doubtless  good  reason  to  complain  of 
Sparta.  But  the  persons  of  whom  they  had  still  better  reason  to 
complain  were  Nikias  and  their  own  philo-Laconian  leaders, 
who  had  first  accepted  from  Sparta  promises  doubtful  aa  to 
execution,  and  next — ^though  &voured  by  the  lot  in  regard  to 
priority  of  cession,  and  thus  acquiring  proof  that  Sparta  either 
would  not  or  could  not  perform  her  promises — ^renounced  all 
these  advantages,  and  procured  for  Sparta  almost  gratuitously 
the  only  boon  for  which  she  seriously  cared.  The  many  critics 
on  Grecian  history  who  think  no  term  too  harsh  for  the  dema- 
gogue Ele6n,  ought  in  fairness  to  contrast  his  political  counsel 
with  that  of  his  rivals,  and  see  which  of  the  two  betokens  greater 
forethought  in  the  management  of  the  foreign  relations  of 
Athens.  Amphipolis  had  been  once  lost  by  the  improvident 
watch  of  Thucydid^  aud  £ukl^  :  it  was  now  again  lo«t  by  the 
improvident  concessions  of  Nikias. 

1  Thucyd.  T.  86.    rothmv  oiv  hfmvrtt  ital  rovi  i k  r-^^  pi^aov  ito^fturmt 

^i'JL0riviuoiov6ivipy^yiyy6n4vov^vm-  /&cr <ru< Aovro  dTo<cS«Ktfrc«,  Ac 
riSircvof  rovf^  XoKtiaifioviovs  firiiiv  Bi-        *  Thucyd.   t.  85.      voAAixif   M  icaI 

KOMV    £tavo«»«rtf<U|    wore    ovrc    UiiKor  iroAAwi/    AdyMV   yt^fUimp   ip   rw   #<pc% 

awatroiirmv    wrmv    avtSiioaa^t    oAAa  roi^ry,  dtc. 
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So  much  was  the  Peloponneeian  allianee  nnhmged  bj  the 

number  of  states  which  had  refused  the  peace,  and  so  ^^ 

greatly  was  the  ascendency  of  Sparta  for  the  time  nattoniia  * 

impaired,  that  new  combinations  were  now  springing  ^!SnS^ 

up  in  the  peninsula.    It  has  already  been  mentioned  »"5??c*?n  ^ 
,        .,  ,  .  /  f,       .  .     .   entertained 

that  the  truce  between  Argos  and  Sparta  was  just  of  concert 

now  expiring :  Argos  therefore  was  free,  with  her  old  sparteaad 

pretensions  to  the  headship  of  Peloponndsus,  backed  Athene— 

by  an  undiminished  fulness  of  wealth,  power,  and  ttandenro- 

population.    Having  taken  no  direct  part  in  the  late  f!^^£^ 

exhausting  war,  she  had  even  earned  money  by  lend-  J***  ^ 

ing  occasional  aid  on  both  sides ;  ^  while  her  military  aiisto- 

force  was  just  now  further  strengthened  by  a  step  of  ^^^^ 

very  considerable  importance.    She  had  recently  set  ^**'** 

apturt  a  body  of  a  thousand  select  hoplites,  composed  formed  in 

of  young  men  of  wealth  and  station,  to  receive  con-  *****  ^*^* 

stant  military  training  at  the  public  expense,  and  to  be  enrolled 

as  a  separate  regiment  by  themselves,  apart  from  the  other 

citizens.^     To  a  democratical  government  like  Argos  such  an 

institution  was  internally  dangerous  and  pi'egnant  with  mischief^ 

which  will  be  hereafter  described.    But  at  the  present  moment 

the  democratical  leaders  Of  Argos  seem  to  have  thought  only  of 

the  foreign  relations  of  their  city,  now  that  her  truce  with  Sparta 

was  expiring,  and  that  the  disorganized  state  of  the  Spartan 

confederacy  opened  new  chances  to  her  ambition  of  r^;aining 

something  like  headship  in  Peloponn^us. 


iThncyd.  ▼.  S8.  Aristophan.  Fac 
4ff!»  aboat  the  Argeiana— dixotfev  iu^ 

He  characterizes  the  Argeians  aa 
anxions  for  this  reason  to  prolong  the 
war  between  Athens  and  Sparta.  This 
passace,  as  weU  as  the  whole  tenor  of 
the  play,  affords  groond  for  affirming 
that  the  Fax  was  represented  daring 
the  winter  immediately  preceding  the 
peace  of  Nikias- about  four  or  Ato 
months  after  the  battle  of  Amphipolis 
and  the  death  of  Kledn  and  Brasidas ; 
not  two  years  later,  as  Mr.  Clinton 
wonld  place  it,  on  the  authority  of  a 
date  in  the  play  itself  upon  which  he 
lays  too  great  stress. 

S  Thncvd.  t.  67.  'Apy^imp  oi  XiXtot 
A<ry^««,  olv ^  «6AiC  ^ K  irokkov  ovkh- 


9K¥  rmv  it  rhv    »6ktiiop  StifiovCf  ««/>• 

xHoddras  f  sii  76)  represents  the  first 
formation  of  this  Thousand-regiment 
at  Argos  as  having  taken  place  Jnst 
about  this  time,  ana  I  think  ne  Is  here 
worthy  of  credit,  so  that  I  do  not 
regard  the  expression  of  Thucydidte  ht 
roAAov  as  indicating  a  time  more 
than  two  years  prior  to  the  battle  of 
Mantineia.  For  Oredan  miUtai^* 
training,  two  years  of  constant 
practice  would  be  a  Umff  time.  It  is 
not  to  be  imagined  that  the  Argdan 
democracy  would  have  incurred  the 
expense  and  danger  of  keeping  up  this 


select  regiment,  during  all  the  period 
of  their  long  peace,  Jun  now  coming  to 
an  end. 
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The  discontent  of  the  recusant  Peloponnesian  allies  was  now 
inducing  them  to  turn  their  attention  towards  Argos  as  a  new 
chief.  They  had  mistrusted  Sparta,  even  before  the  peace,  wdl 
knowing  that  she  had  separate  interests  from  the  confederacy, 
arising  from  desire  to  get  back  her  captives.  In  the  terms  of 
peace,  it  seemed  as  if  Sparta  and  Athens  alone  were  regarded, 
the  interests  of  the  remaining  allies,  especially  those  in  Thrace, 
being  put  out  of  sight  Moreover,  that  article  in  the  treaty  of 
peace  whereby  it  was  provided  that  Athens  and  Sparta  might  by 
mutual  consent  add  or  strike  out  any  article  that  they  chose, 
without  consulting  the  allies,  excited  general  alarm,  as  if  Sparta 
were  meditating  some  treason  in  conjunction  with  Athens  against 
the  confederacy.'  And  the  alarm,  once  roused,  was  still  further 
aggravated  by  the  separate  treaty  of  alliance  between  Sparta  and 
Athens,  which  followed  so  closely  afterwards,  as  weU  as  by  the 
restoration  of  the  Spartan  captives. 

Such  general  displeasure  among  the  Peloponnesian  states  at 
^^  the  unexpected  combination  of  Athenians  and  Lace- 

Corinthians  dssmonians,  strengthened  in  the  case  of  each  particular 
upcmArgos  state  by  private  interests  of  its  own,  first  manifested 
forward  M  ^*^^  Openly  through  the  Corinthians.  On  retiring 
head  of  a  from  the  conferences  at  Sparta — where  the  recent 
pomieeian  alliance  between  the  Athenians  and  Spartans  had  just 
alliance.  \y^j^  made  known,  and  where  the  latter  had  vainly 
endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  their  allies  to  accept  the  peace — 
the  Corinthians  went  straight  to  Argos  to  communicate  what  had 
passed,  and  to  solicit  interference.  They  suggested  to  the  leading 
men  in  that  city,  that  it  was  now  the  duty  of  Argos  to  step 
forward  as  saviour  of  Peloponnesus,  which  the  Lacedsemonians 
were  openly  betraying  to  the  common  enemy,  and  to  invite  fur 
that  purpose,  into  alliance  for  reciprocal  defence,  every  autono- 
mous Hellenic  state  which  would  bind  itself  to  give  and  receive 
amicable  satisfaction  in  all  points  of  difference.  They  aflirmed 
that  many  cities,  from  hatred  of  Sparta,  would  gladly  comply 
with  such  invitation  ;  especially  if  a  board  of  commissioners 
in  small  number  were  named,  with  full  powers  to  admit  all 
suitable  applicants  ;  so  that,  in  case  of  rejection,  there  might  at 

compare  Diod6rai»,  xll  76. 
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least  be  no  ezpoeare  before  the  pablic  asBembly  in  the  Argeian 
democracy.  This  suggestion,  privately  made  by  the  Corinthians 
who  retomed  home  immediately  afterwards,  was  eagerly  adopted 
both  by  leaders  and  people  at  Argos,  as  promising  to  realize  their 
long-cherished  pretensions  to  headship.  Twelve  commissioners 
were  accordingly  appointed,  with  power  to  admit  any  new  allies 
whom  they  might  think  eligible,  except  Athens  and  Sparta. 
With  either  of  those  two  cities  no  treaty  was  allowed  without  the 
formal  sanction  of  the  public  assembly.^ 

Meanwhile  the  Corinthians,  though  they  had  been  the  first  to 
set  the  Ai^ians  in  motion,  nevertheless  thought  it  coiurTeesof 
right,  before  enrolling  themselves  publicly  in  the  recusant 
new  alliance,  to  invite  a  congress  of  Pelopoimesian  San  ameT 
malcontents  to  Corinth.    It  was  the  Mantineians  who  ^^^'jj^. 
made  the  first  application  to  Argos  under  the  notice  tineianijoin 
just  issued.    And  here  we  are  admitted  to  a  partial  ^^^ 
view  of  the  relations  among  the  secondary  and  interior  ^JS^^fpof 
states  of  Peloponn^us.    Mantineia  and  Tegea,  being  Tegea  and 
conterminous  as  well  as  the  two  most  considerable   ^'*°*^*^* 
states  in  Arcadia,  were  in  perpetual  rivalry,  which  had  shown 
itself,  only  a  year  and  a  half  before,  in  a  bloody  bnt  indecisive 
battle.'    Tegea,  situated  on  the  frontiers  of  Laconia  and  oligarchi- 
cally  governed,  was  tenaciously  attached  to  Sparta ;  while  for  that 
very  reason,  as  well  as  from  the  democratical  character  of  her 
government,  Mantineia  was  less  so — though  she  was  still  enrolled 
in,  and  acted  as  a  member  of,  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy. 
She  had  recently  conquered  for  herself*  a  little  empire  in  her  own 
neighbourhood,  composed  of  village  districts  in  Arcadia,  reckoned 
as  her  subject-allies,  and  comrades  in  her  ranks  at  the  last  battle 
with  Tegea.    This  conquest  had  been  made  even  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war  with  Athens — a  period  when  the  lesser  states 
of  Peloponn^us  generally,  and  even  subject-states  as  against  their 
own  imperial  states,  were  under  the  guarantee  of  the  confederacy, 
to  which  they  were  required  to  render  their  unpaid  service  against 

1  Thocyd.  ?.  28.  axoX^v  ifyov. 

s  Thncyd.  i?.  134.  As  to  the  wa/  in  which  the  agree- 

3  Thuc^d.  ▼.  29.   rot«  y^  Uamrnn  ment  of  the  memben  of  the  confederacy 

pUfi9t  n  Tiff  'ApKa3t«f  Kar4arpawr9  (rvif-  modified  the  relations  between  subor* 

Koev,  cTt  rov  npibi  'A«^v«tovf  voA^/iov  dinate  and  imperial  states,  see  further 

•rroff,  cat  ii^|u<or  ov  vc^^ctftfoi  «^f  on,  pages  421—422,  in  the  case  of  Elis 

rovf  A«jMla4|iovioirff  apx*^^*  iiruiii  k«i  and  Lepreum. 
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the  common  enemy— eo  that  she  was  apprehensive  of  Lacedemo- 
nian interference  at  the  request  and  for  the  emancipation  of  then 
subjects,  who  lay  moreover  near  to  the  borders  of  Laconia.  Such 
interference  would  probably  have  been  invoked  earlier,  only 
that  Sparta  had  been  under  pressing  embarrassments— and  forUier, 
had  assembled  no  general  muster  of  the  confederacy  agauut 
Athens — ever  since  the  disaster  in  Sphakteria.  But  now  she  had 
her  hands  free,  together  with  a  good  pretext  as  well  as  motive  for 
interference. 

To  maintain  the  autonomy  of  all  the  little  states,  and  prevent 
any  of  them  from  being  mediatized  or  grouped  into  aggregations 
under  the  ascendency  of  the  greater,  had  been  the  general  policy 
of  Sparta,  especially  since  her  own  influence  as  general  leader  was 
increased  by  ensuring  to  every  lesser  state  a  substantive  vote  at 
the  meetings  of  the  confederacy.^  Moreover,  the  rivalry  of 
Tegea  would  probably  operate  here  as  an  auxiliary  motive  against 
Mantineia.  Under  such  apprehensions,  the  Mantineians  hastened 
to  court  the  alliance  and  protection  of  Argos,  with  whom  they 
enjoyed  the  additional  sympathy  of  a  common  democracy.  Such 
revolt  from  Sparta'  (for  so  it  was  considered)  excited  great 
sensation  throughout  Peloponn^us,  together  with  considerable 
disposition,  amidst  the  discontent  then  prevalent,  to  follow  the 
example. 

In  particular,  it  contributed  much  to  enhance  the  importance 
of  the  congress  at  Corinth,  whither  the  Lacedae- 
strances  of  monians  thought  it  necessary  to  send  special  envoys 
dRXDoniMi  ^  counteract  the  intrigues  going  on  against  them, 
envoys  at  llieir  envoy  addressed  to  the  Ck)rinthians  strenuous 
atcc^jni^  remonstrance,  and  even  reproach,  for  the  leading 
ra-defenoe  pj^^  which  they  had  taken  in  stirring  up  dissension 
?i^L-  aniong  the  old  confederates,  and  organizing  a  new 
pretence  of  confederacy  under  the  presidency  of  Argos.  ^  They 
Ji^il^  (the  Corinthians)  were  thus  aggravating  the  original 
guilt  and  perjury  which  they  had  committed  by 
setting  at  nought  the  formal  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  con- 
federacy, and  refusing  to  accept  the  peace  ;  for  it  was  the  sworn 

1  Thnqrd.  L  126.  afCv*.  iroiifWor  rovro,  potu^wmt  rAcoy 

ti    Twv    MarriK^wr,    koX    ^    oAAiy    AaKtloitMviovt  ofia  2i*  ipYqt   cxomvi 
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and  fandamental  maxim  of  tlie  confederacy  tliat  tlie  decision  of 
the  majority  should  be  binding  on  all,  except  in  such  cases  as 
involved  some  offence  to  Gfods  or  Heroes."  Encouraged  by  the 
presence  of  many  sympathizing  deputies— Boeotian,  Megarian, 
Chalkidian  from  Thrace,^  &c. — the  Corinthians  replied  with 
firmness.  But  they  did  not  think  it  good  policy  to  proclaim 
their  real  ground  for  rejecting  the  peace,  viz.,  that  it  had  not 
procured  for  themselves  the  restoration  of  SoUium  and  Anak- 
torium ;  since,  first,  this  was  a  question  in  which  their  allies 
present  had  no  interest;  next,  it  did  not  furnish  any  valid 
excuse  for  their  resistance  to  the  vote  of  the  msy'ority.  Accord- 
ingly, they  took  their  stand  upon  a  pretence  at  once  generous 
and  religious — upon  that  reserve  for  religious  scruples  which 
the  Lacedaemonian  envoy  had  himself  admitted,  and  which,  of 
course,  was  to  be  construed  by  each  member  with  reference  to 
hiB  own  pious  feeling.  "It  vxu  a  religious  impediment  (the 
Corinthians  contended)  which  prevented  us  from  acceding  to 
the  peace  with  Athens,  notwithstanding  the  vote  of  the  majority ; 
for  we  had  previously  exchanged  oaths,  ourselves  apart  from  the 
confederacy,  with  the  Chalkidians  of  Thrace  at  the  time  when 
they  revolted  from  Athens  ;  and  we  should  have  infringed  those 
separate  oaths  had  we  accepted  a  treaty  of  peace  in  which  these 
Chalkidians  were  abandoned.  As  for  alliance  vdth  Argos,  we 
consider  ourselves  free  to  adopt  any  resolution  which  we  may 
deem  suitable,  after  consultation  with  our  friends  here  present" 
With  this  unsatisfactory  answer  the  Lacedaemonian  envoys  were 
compelled  to  return  home.  Yet  some  Argeian  envoys,  who  were 
also  present  in  the  assembly  for  the  purpose  of  urging  the  Corin- 
thians to  realize  forthwith  the  hopes  of  alliance  which  they  had 
held  out  to  Argos,  were  still  unable  on  their  side  to  obtain  a 
decided  affirmative,  being  requested  to  come  again  at  the  next 
conference.' 

Though  the  Corinthians  had  themselves  originated  the  idea  of 
the  new  Argeian  confederacy  and  compromised  Argos  in  an  open 
proclamation,  yet  they  now  hesitated  about  the  execution  of  their 
own  scheme.    They  were  restrained  in  part,  doubtless,  by  the 

I  Tbucyd.  T.  80.  Kopiv€un  ii  wap6v  AoMtiamovioi^.  i  iiiv  iiSiKOVvr;  ov 
rmv  <r^un  Tuv ^Vfi§ii^mVt  0901  o^  avroi    di)AovrTCf  avr  i«pvf,  dtc 


ii4$ayTO  rit  vvorSat  (irapciciAcaav  M         IThncrd  t  1 
avrovf    avroi  irpvTffpOf)  rnvriKryov  TOii  xuucju. 
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bitterness  of  Lacedaemonian  reprooli  for  the  open  consammation 
of  this  revolt,  apart  from  its  grave  political  conse- 
quences, shocked  a  train  of  very  old  feelings,  but  still 
more  by  the  discovery  that  their  friends,  who  agreed 
with  them  in  rejecting  the  peace,  decidedly  refused 
all  open  revolt  from  Sparta  and  all  alliance  with  Argos. 
In  this  category  were  the  Boeotians  and  Megarians. 
Both  of  these  states,  left  to  their  own  impression 
and  judgment  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  did  not 
address  to  them  any  distinct  appeal  as  they  had  done 
to  the  Corinthians,  spontaneously  turned  away  from 
Argos,  not  less  from  aversion  towards  the  Argeian 

democracy  than  from  sympathy  with  the  oligarchy  at  Sparta.^ 


The 

Bceotians 
and 

Megarians 
refuse  to 
break  with 
Sparta,  or 
toaUy 
tbemMlTee 
with  Argoa 
—the  Ck)riii- 
thLons 
hesitate  in 
actually 
joining 
Argos. 


iThucyd.  t.  81.  Boutrol  6i  koX 
Mryap^  rh  avrh  ^cyoKTCf  ^(Tvxa^ok, 
ircpiopMfici'Oi  vwh  rwr  Aairejai- 

ytimv  IrnunKfiariav  avrotf  oXtyapxov/uM- 

tuivCnv  iroXireuxf. 

These  words,  ntptop<i»iuvoi  vvh  rStv 
AaKt6atiiovU»Vt  are  not  clear,  and  haTe 
occasioned  much  embarrassment  to 
the  commentators,  as  well  as  some 
propositions  for  altering  the  text.  It 
would  undoubtedly  be  an  improvement 
in  the  sense,  if  we  were  permitted  (with 
Dobree)  to  strike  out  the  words  vnh 
TwK  AeureJai/xof icof  as  a  gloss,  and  thus 
to  construe  irtpiopatfitvoi  as  a  middle 
▼erb,  "  waiting  to  see  the  event,"  or 
literally,  "keeping  a  look-out  about 
them  ".  But  taking  the  text  as  it  now 
stands,  the  sense  which  I  have  given  to 
it  seems  the  best  which  can  be  dicited. 

Most  of  the  critics  translate  vepiop- 
•ificfoi  "slighted  or  despised  by  the 
Lacednmonians".  But  in  the  first 
place,  this  is  not  true  as  a  matter  of 
tact:  in  the  next  place,  if  it  were 
true,  we  ought  to  have  an  adversative 
conjunction  instead  of  koI  before  vo- 
Mt^oKTCf ,  since  the  tendency  of  the  two 
motives  indicated  would  then  be  in 
opposite  directions.  "The  Boeotians, 
though  despised  by  the  Lacedaemonians, 
still  thought  a  junction  with  the  Argeian 
democracT  dangerous."  And  this  is  the 
sense  which  Haack  actually  proposes, 
though  it  does  great  violence  to  the 
woraKOi. 

Dr.  Thirlwall  and  Dr.  Arnold  trans- 
late ircpiopMfMvoi  "  feeling  themselves 
slighted";  and  the  latter  says,  "llie 


Boeotians  and  Megarians  took  neither 
aide ;  not  the  Lacedaemonian,  for  they 
felt  that  the  Lacedaemonians  had 
slighted  them ;  not  the  Argive,  for  they 
thought  that  the  Argive  democracy 
would  suit  them  less  than  the  con- 
stitution of  Sparta".  But  this  agatz 
puts  an  inadmissible  meaning  on 
i}<rvxa<ofj/which  means  "stood  as  thev 
were  ".  The  Boeotians  were  not  called 
upon  to  choose  between  two  sides  or 
two  positive  schemes  of  action  :  ther 
were  invited  to  ally  themselves  with 
Argos,  and  this  they  decline  d<Hng : 
thev  prefer  to  rtmain  as  they  are,  allies 
of  Lacedsemdn,  but  refusing  to  beco|ne 
parties  to  the  peace.  Moreover,  in 
the  sense  proposed  by  Dr.  Arnold,  we 
should  surely  find  an  adversative 
conjunction  in  place  of  Kai, 

I  submit  that  the  word  ircpioMf  does 
not  necessarily  mean  "to  aught  or 
despise,"  but  sometimes  "to  leave 
alone,  to  take  no  notice  of,  to  abstain 
from  interfering".  Thus,  Thncyd.  L 
24 :  ' Ewi6dfi.vioi — wtfi.irovirtv  ««  i^v  K«p- 
Kvpav  trp«<r/3«i« — 6t6fLtyoi  ii^i  <n^t  ^^P}' 
o  p  <Ck^  ^et^fMFovf ,  Ac.  Again  i.  60 : 
ical  vvv  rovt  'A^ifrotovt  ovx  <«V  «AA* 
ryyvc  OKrat  ir«ptoptfrc,  fto.  The 
same  is  the  sense  of  ntpiiitlv  and  npt- 
64n<rBait  it.  20.  In  all  these  passages 
there  is  no  idea  of  conUmpt  implied  in 
the  word  :  the  "  leaving  alone,"  or 
"abstaining  from  interference,"  pro- 
ceeds from  feelings  quite  different  from 
contempt. 

So  in  the  passage  here  before  us, 
mptotrnfitvoi  seems  tnepasnvt  participle 
in  this  sense.  Thucydidte,  having  just 
described  an  energetic  remonstrance 
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They  were  linked  together  by  commonioD  of  interest,  not  merely 
as  being  both  neighbours  and  intense  enemies  of  Attica,  bat  as 
each  having  a  body  of  democratical  exiles  who  might  perhaps 
find  encouragement  at  Argos.  Discouraged  by  the  resistance  of 
these  two  important  allies,  the  Corinthians  hung  back  from 
visiting  Argos,  until  they  were  pushed  forward  by  a  new 
accidental  impulse — the  application  of  the  Eleians,  who,  eagerly 
embracing  the  new  project^  sent  envoys  first  to  conclude  alliance 
with  the  Corinthians,  and  next  to  go  on  and  enrol  Elis  as  an  ally 
of  Argos.  This  incident  so  confirmed  the  Corinthians  in  their 
previous  scheme,  that  they  speedily  went  to  Argos,  along  with 
the  Chalkidians  of  Thrace,  to  join  the  new  confederacy. 

The  conduct  of  Elis,  like  that  of  Mantineia,  in  thus  revolting 
from  Sparta,  had  been  dictated  by  private  grounds  of 
quarrel,  arising  out  of  relations  with  their  dependent  become 
ally  Lepreum.    The  Lepreates  had  become  dependent  Swe^ 
on  Elis   some  time    before   the    beginning  of   the  ^"^ 
Peloponnesian  war,  in  consideration  of  aid  lent  by  the  doing  so— 
Eleians  to  extricate   them    from  a  dangerous  war  JjJth     * 
against  some  Arcadian  enemies.     To  purchase  such  JfPJ?"?'" 
aid,  they  had  engaged  to  cede  to  the  Eleians  half  thiansnow 
their  territory,  but  had  been  left  in  residence  and  ^.^'*** 
occupation  of  it,  under  the  stipulation  of  paying  one 
talent  yearly  as  tribute  to  the  Olympian  Zeus — in  other  words, 
to  the  Eleians  as  his  stewards.     When  the  Peloponnesian  war 
began,^  anJ  the  Lacedaemonians  began  to  call  for  the  unpaid 
service  of  the  Peloponnesian  cities  generally,  small  as  well  as 
great,  against  Athens,  the  Lepreates  were,  by  the  standing  agree- 
ment of  the  confederacy,  exempted  for  the  time  from  continuing 
to  pay  their  tribute  to  Elis.    Such  exemption  ceased  with  the 
war  ;  at  the  close  of  which  Elis  became  entitled,  under  the  same 
agreement,  to  resume  the  suspended  tribute.     She  accordingly 
required  that  the  payment  should  then  be  recommenced  ;  but  the 

sent  bv  the  Spartans  to  prevent  Corinth  Argeian  democracy  lest  suitable  to 

from  joining  Argos,  means  to  intimate  them  tlian  the  oligarchy  of  Sparta  ". 
(by  the  words  here  in  discussion)  that        }  Thucyd.  y.  31.    <c<u  i^xpi  rov  'Arrc 

no  similar  inter,, erence  was  resortOil  to  kov  iroAcfiov  dire^cpor*   cireira,^  iravao* 

bv  tliem  to  prevent  the  Boeotians  and  uivmv  fiioL  irp6^a<riv  rov  voAcfiov»  ot 
MegarLans  irom  joining  her:    "The     HAciot   irnivayita^w,   oi  £*    IrpairoKro 

Bceotians  and  Megarians  remained  as  n-pb«  rov«  A<ucfdaifiovu>v«. 
they   were— 2<^    to    thvuutlvta    by  tht        For  the  agreement  here  alluded  to, 

lactdtttAoniani^     and     thinking     the  see  a  few  lines  forward. 
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Lepreatea  refused,  and,  when  she  proceeded  to  apply  force,  direw 
themselves  on  the  protection  of  Sparta,  by  whose  decision  the 
Eleians  themselyes  at  first  agreed  to  abide,  having  the  general 
agreement  of  the  confederacy  decidedly  in  their  favour.  But  it 
presently  appeared  that  Sparta  was  more  disposed  to  carry  out 
her  general  system  of  favouring  the  autonomy  of  the  lesser  stales 
than  to  enforce  the  positive  agreement  of  the  confederacy. 
Accordingly,  the  Eleians,  accusing  her  of  unjust  bias,  renounced 
her  authority  as  arbitrator,  and  sent  a  military  force  to  occupy 
Lepreum.  Nevertheless,  the  Spartans  persisted  in  their  adjudica- 
tion, pronounced  Lepreum  to  be  autonomous,  and  sent  a  body  of 
their  own  hoplites  to  defend  it  against  the  Eleians.  The  latter 
loudly  protested  against  this  proceeding,  and  denounced  the 
Lacedaemonians  as  having  robbed  them  of  one  of  their  de- 
pendencies, contrary  to  that  agreement  which  had  been  adopted 
by  the  general  confederacy  when  the  war  began,— to  the  eflfect 
that  each  imperial  city  should  receive  back  at  the  end  of  the  war 
all  the  dependencies  which  it  possessed  at  the  beginning,  on  con- 
dition of  waiving  its  title  to  tribute  and  military  service  from 
them  so  long  as  the  war  lasted.  After  fruitless  remonstrances 
with  Sparta,  the  Eleians  eagerly  embraced  the  opportunity  now 
offered  of  revolting  from  her,  and  of  joining  the  new  league  with 
Corinth  and  Argos.^ 

1  Thncyd.  v.  31.     r^v  (vy^miv  vpo-  through  capture  made  by  the  enemy. 

AtfpovTct  iv  ig  cIpifTo,  &  tjeovrn  it  t^v  This  would  hear  quetftf  on  of  superiority 

ArrtKhv  irdAeuov  KaBCcravri  riMf ,  ravra  of  force— for  no  agreement  could  bind 

f yoKTOf  icoi  iftXBeiVf ««  ovic  laov  ixovrtt  the  enemv.  But  the  confederacy  might 

o^icrraKrcu,  oc.  Tery  well  make  a  coTenaot  among 

Of  the  agreement  here  alluded  to  themselTes,  as  to  the  relations  between 

among  the  members  of  the  Pelopon*  their  own  imperial  immeiliate  members, 

nesian  confederacy,  we  hear  only  in  and  the    mediaU  or  subordUiate  de- 

this  one  passMge.    It  was  extremely  pendencies  of  each.     Each  imperial 

important  to  such  of  the  confederates  state  consented  to  forego  the  tribute 

as     were    imperial    cities— that    is,  or  services  of  its  dependency,  so  long 

which  had  subordinates  or  subject-  as  the  latter  was  called  upon  to  lend 

allies.  its  aid  in  the  general  effort  of  the  con- 

Poppo  and  Blomfleld  wonder  that  federacy  against  the  common  enemy, 

the  Corinthians  did  not  appeal  to  this  But  the  confederacy  at  the  same  time 

agreement  in  order  to  procure  the  gave  its  guarantee  that  the  imperial 

restitution  of  Sollium  and  Anaktorium.  state  should  re-enter  upon  these  sos- 

Bnt  they  misconceiTe,  in  my  opinion,  pended  rights,  so  soon  as  the  war 

the  scope  of  the  agreement,  which  did  should  be  at  an  end.    This  guarantee 

not  relate  to  captures  made  during  the  was  clearly  violated  by  Sparta  in  the 

war  bv  the  common  enemy.    It  would  case  of  Ells  and  Lepreum.    On  the 

be  useless  for  the  confederacy  to  enter  contrary,   in  the  case  of   Mantineia 

into  a  formal  agreement  that  none  of  (mentioned  a  few  pages  back,  p.  417) 

the  members  should   lose    anything  the    Mantinelana   had    riolated    the 
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That   new    league,    including    Aigoe,    Corinth,    Ells,    and 
Mantineia,  had  now  acquired  such  strength  and  con-  s^^J^  * 
fidence,  that  the  Argeians  and  Corinthiana  proceeded  Tegea  to 
on  a  joint  embassy  to  Tegea  to  obtain  the  junction  ot  Jrom^^ 
that  city — seemingly  the  most  powerful  in  Pelopon-  ?E^^^ 
ndsus  next  to  Sparta  and  Argos.    What  grounds  they  are  dis. 
had  for  expecting  success  we  are  not  told.    The  mere  ^^^°^ 
fact  of  Mfljitineia  having  joined  Argos,  seemed  likely  Jg^"*^{he 
to  deter  Tegea,  as  the  rival  Arcadian  power,  from  BosoXiu 
doing  the  same :  and  so  it  proved,— for  the  Tegeans  ^  ^*^«"«- 
decidedly  refused   the  proposal,  not  without   strenuous   pro- 
testations that  they  would  stand  by  Sparta  in  everything.    The 
Corinthians  were  greatly  disheartened  by  this  repulse,  which  they 
had  by  no  means  expected— having  been  so  far  misled  by  general 
expressions  of  discontent  against  Sparta  as  to  believe  that  they 
could  transfer  nearly  the  whole  body  of  confederates  to  Argos. 
But  they  now  began  to  despair  of  all  further  extension  of 
Argeian  headship,  and  even  to  regard  their  own  position  insecure 
on  the  side  of  Athens,  with  whom  they  were  not  at  peace  ;  while 
by  joining  Argos  they  had  forfeited^  their  claim  upon  Sparta  and 
all  her  confederacy,  including  Boeotia  and  Megara.     In  this 
embarrassment  they  betook  themselves  to  the  Boeotians,  whom 
they  again  entreated  to  join  them  in  the  Argeian  alliance :  a 
request  already  once  refused,  and  not  likely  to  be  now  granted— 
but  intended  to  usher  in  a  different  request  preferred  at  the 
same  time.     The  Boeotians  were  entreated  to  accompany  the 
Corinthians  to  Athens,  and  obtain  for  them  from  the  Athenians 
an  armistice  terminable  at  ten  days'  notice,  such  as  that  which 
they  had  contracted  for  themselves.     In  case  of  refusal,  they 
were  further  entreated  to  throw  up  their  own  agreement,  and  to 
conclude  no  other  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Corinthians. 
So  &r  the  Boeotians  complied,  as  to  go  to  Athens  with  the 
Corinthians,  and  back  their  application  for  an  armistice — which 
the  Athenians  declined  to  grant,  saying  that  the  Corinthians 

nazim  of  the  confederacy,  and  Sparta  while  the  war  againat  Athens  was 

was  Jnstilied  in  hiterfering   at   the  goin(jp  on— rotv  yip  lC«yru«vo'(  M^pof 

request  of  their  suhjects  to  maintain  n  nit  'ApicaBUt  KaHvrpawro  vv^kooi^, 

the  antonomy  of    the  latter.      For  <ti  tov  vp^  'A0^ra£ovt  voA^f&ov  ovrot 

Thocydidte  ezpresdy  states  that  the  (t.  S9).  The  Eleians  were  in  possession 

Manttneians  had  snbdned  those  Area-  of  Leprenm,  and  in  receipt  of  tribute 

dian  districts,  daring  the  very  tfane  from  it,  before  that  war  began. 
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were  already  inclnded  in  the  general  peace,  if  tliej  were  allies  of 
Sparta.  On  receiving  this  answer,  the  Corinthians  entreated  the 
Bceotians,  putting  it  as  a  matter  of  obligation,  to  renounce  th^ 
own  armistice,  and  make  common  cause  as  to  all  future  compact 
But  this  request  was  steadily  refused.  The  Boeotians  maintainfd 
their  ten  days'  armistice ;  and  the  Corinthians  were  obliged  to 
acquiesce  in  their  existing  condition  of  peace  dsfacto^  though  not 
guaranteed  by  any  pledge  of  Athens.* 

Meanwhile  the  Lacedaemonians  were  not  unmindful  of  the 
The  Lace-  aflfront  which  they  had  sustained  by  the  revolt  of 
t^^no^ians  Mantineia  and  Ells.  At  the  request  of  a  party  among 
the  the  Parrhasil,  the  Arcadian  subjects  of  Mantineia, 

mii^tBof  ^^y  marched  under  king  Pleistoanax  into  that 
M^tineia  territory,  and  compelled  the  Mantineians  to  evacuate 
^ant  the  the  fort  which  they  had  erected  within  it ;  which  the 
Hdota^  latter  were  unable  to  defend,  though  they  received 
Lepreum.  a  body  of  Argeian  troops  to  guard  their  city,  and  were 
thus  enabled  to  march  their  whole  force  to  the  threatened  spot 
Besides  liberating  the  Arcadian  subjects  of  Mantineia,  the 
Lacedaemonians  also  planted  an  additional  body  of  Helots  and 
Neodamodes  at  Lepreum,  as  a  defence  and  means  of  observation 
on  the  frontiers  of  Elis.*  These  were  the  Brasidean  soldiers, 
whom  Elearidas  had  now  brought  back  from  Thrace.  The 
Helots  among  them  had  been  manumitted  as  a  reward,  and 
aUqwed  to  reside  where  they  chose.  But  as  they  had  imbibed 
lessons  of  bravery  under  their  distinguished  commanders,  their 
presence  would  undoubtedly  be  dangerous  among  the  ser&  of 

1  Thucyd.  t.  83.     Kopiytftoif  tl  ircu  The   answer   here   made   hj  tiie 

KWYJ^  do-irov^  V  wf^s  'AtfnroMVf .  Athenians     to     tiie     application    of 

tJpon  which  Dr.  Arnold  remarke—  Corinth  is  not  eaay  to  andentand. 

**  By  aowovUi  is  meant  a  mere  agree*  They  might,  with  much  better  teaaon, 

ment  in  words,   not  ratified  by  the  haTe  declined  to  oonclnde  the   ten 

solemnities  of  religion.  And  the  days'  armistloe  with  the  BaoiiaM§; 
'^      "              ~       haTf 


Greeks,    as     we     haTe     seen,    con-  becanse  these  latter  still 

sidered  the  breach  of  their  word  very  allies  of  Sparta,  though  rstasing  to 

different  from  the  breach  of    their  accede  to  the  general  peace ;  whereas 

oath."  the  Corinthians,  baring  joined  Argos, 

Not  so  much  is  here  meant  eren  as  had  less  right  to  be  considered  allies 

that    which    Dr.    Arnold   sapposes.  of  Sparta.      Neyertheless,   we  shall 

There  was  no  agreement  at  all— either  still  find  them  attending  the  meetiiMs 

in  words  or  by  oath.    There  was  a  at  Sparta,  and  acting  as  allies  of  the 

simple  absence  of  hostilities,  dt  Jbeto.  latter. 

not  arising  out  of   any    recogidzed        SThucyd.  ▼.  8S,  84.     The  Neoda- 

pledge.     Such  is  the  meaning  of  iya-  modes  were  Helots  pretimialy  enfcaa- 

icMxn*  i*  M ;  tti*  26,  S6.  chisedfOrthesonsof  such. 
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Laconia :  hence  the  disposition  of  the  Lacedaemonians  to  plant 

them  out.    We  may  recollect  that  not  very  long  before,  they  had 

caused  2000  of  the  most  soldierly  Helots  to  be  secretly  assassinated 

without  any  ground  of  suspicion  against  these  victims  personally, 

but  simply  from  fear  of  the  whole  body,  and  of  course  greater  fear 

of  the  bravest^ 

It  was  not  only  against  danger  from  the  returning  Brasidean 

Helots  that  the  Lacedsemonians  had  to  guard,  but  ^   ^    ^ 
,  .         ,  ,      .  iv  -  ,    .  Treatment 

also  against  danger  (real  or  supposed)  from  their  own  of  the 

Spartan     captives,    liberated     by    Athens    at    the  ^SJJfS 

conclusion    of   the   recent   alliance.       Though   the  J^'^i®*' 

surrender  of  Sphakteria  had  been  untarnished  by  any  from 

real  cowardice  or  military  incompetence,  nevertheless,  retilrn'to*** 

under  the  inexorable  customs  and  tone  of  opinion  at  Sp*""**^^, 

Sparta,  these  men  would  be  looked  upon  as  more  or  lees  fnwchiMd 

degraded  ;   or,  at  least,  there  would  be  enough  to  JSd*ina** 

make  them  fancy  that  they  were  so  looked  upon,  and   qualified 

thus  become  discontented.      Some   of  them    were 

already  in  the  exercise  of  various  functions,  when  the  Ephors, 

contracting  suspicions  of  their  designs,  condemned  them  all  to 

temporary  disqualification  for  any  official  post ;   placing  the 

whole  of  their  property  under  trust-management,  and  interdicting 

them,  like  minors,  from  every  act  either  of  purchase  or  sale.* 

This  species  of  disfranchisement  lasted  for  a  considerable  time ; 

but  the  sufferers  were  at  length  relieved  from  it — the  danger 

being  supposed  to  be  over.     The  nature  of  the  interdict  confirms 

what  we  know  directly  from  Thucydidte,  that  many  of  these 

captives  were  among  the  first  and  wealthiest  families  in  the  state ; 

and  the  Ephors  may  have  apprehended  that  they  would  employ 

their  wealth  in  acquiring  partisans  and  organizing  revolt  among 

the  Helots.     We  have  no  facts  to  enable  us  to  appreciate  the 

situation  ;  but  the  ungenerous  spirit  of  the  regulation,  as  applied 

to  brave  warriors  recently  come  home  from  a  long  imprisonment 

(justly  pointed  out  by  modem  historians),  would  not  weigh 

much  with  the  Ephors  under  any  symptoms  of  public  danger. 

1  Tbuc)-(t  iv.  80.  For  the  usual  treatment  of  Spartan 

^Tbucyd.  ▼.  84.     «rt>ovf  ^voiifa^ay,  soldiers   who   fled   from    battle,   see 

artfiiav  6i  roiavrtiv,  wore  fii^rc  apxt^v*  Xenoph6n,    Rep.   Laced,    c    9 ;    PIu* 

fii^Tt  irpi.afi4vitv9  ri,  ^  imKovvratt  icvpiovt  tarch,  Agesilaufl,  c  80  ;  Herodot  tU. 

tlviu.  281. 
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Of  the  proceedings  of  the  Athenians  during  this  summer  we 
^^  hear  nothing,  except  that  the  town  of  SkidnS  at  length 

Athenians  surrendered  to  them  after  a  long-continued  blockade, 
8ki6n6—  and  that  they  put  to  death  the  male  population  of 
ffi\he^***^  military  age— selling  the  women  and  children  into 
adult  males,  slavery.  The  odium  of  having  proposed  this  cruel 
resolution,  two  years  and  a  half  before,  belongs  to  Ele6n  ;  that  of 
executing  it,  nearly  a  year  after  his  death,  to  the  leaders  who 
succeeded  him,  and  to  his  countrymen  generally.  The  readier  will 
however  now  be  sufficiently  accustomed  to  the  Greek  laws  of  war 
not  to  be  surprised  at  such  treatment  against  subjects  revolted 
and  reconquered.  Ski8n§  and  its  territory  was  made  over  to  the 
Plataean  refugees.  The  native  population  of  Dclos,  also,  who 
had  been  removed  from  that  sacred  spot  during  the  preceding 
year,  under  the  impression  that  they  were  too  impure  for  the 
discharge  of  the  sacerdotal  functions,  were  now  restored  to  their 
island.  The  subsequent  defeat  at  Amphipolis  had  created  a 
belief  in  Athens  that  this  removal  had  offended  the  gods — under 
which  impression,  confirmed  by  the  Delphian  oracle,  the 
Athenians  now  showed  their  repentance  by  restoring  the  Delian 
exiles.^  They  further  lost  the  towns  of  Thyssus  on  the  peninsula 
of  Athds,  and  Mekybema  on  the  Sithonian  Gulf,  which  were 
captured  by  the  ChaJkidians  of  Thrace.- 

Meanwhile  the  political  relations  throughout  the  powerful 
Political  Grecian  states  remained  all  provisional  and  undeter- 
reiationsin  mined.  The  alliance  still  subsisted  between  Sparta 
n^sos—  and  Athens,  yet  with  continual  complaints  on  the 
^hmSat  P*"^  ^^  ^^®  latter  that  the  prior  treaty  remained 
Sparto—the  imfulfilled.  The  members  of  the  Spartan  confederacy 
arThoatik)"  were  discontented  ;  some  had  seceded,  and  others 
to  Athens,  geemed  likely  to  do  the  same;  while  Argos,  ambitious 
to  supplant  Sparta,  was  trying  to  put  herself  at  the  head  of  a  new 
confederacy,  though  as  yet  with  very  partial  success.  Hitherto, 
however,  the  authorities  of  Sparta— King  Pleistoanax,  as  well  as 
the  Ephors  of  the  year — had  been  sincerely  desirous  to  maintain 
the  Athenian  alliance,  so  far  as  it  could  be  done  without  sacrifice, 


1  Thncyd.  t.  8S.  f erring  the  coi^ecture  of  Poppo— X«A- 

« 'lliucyd.  T.  85—89.     I  agree  with    «ctfi>/?— In  this  place. 
Dr.  ThirlwaU  and  Dr.  Arnold  in  pre- 
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and  without  the  real  employment  of  force  against  recusants,  of 
which  they  had  merely  talked  in  order  to  amuse  the  Athenians. 
Moreover,  the  prodigious  advantage  which  they  had  gained  by 
recovering  the  prisoners,  doubtless  making  them  very  popular  at 
home,  would  attach  them  the  more  firmly  to  their  own  measure. 
But  at  the  close  of  the  summer  (seemingly  about  the  end  of 
September  or  beginning  of  October,  B.a  421)  the  year  of  these 
Ephors  expired,  and  new  Ephors  were  nominated  for  the  ensuing 
year.  Under  the  existing  state  of  things  this  was  an  important 
revolution  :  for  out  of  the  five  new  Ephors,  two  (Kleobiilus  and 
Xenar^)  were  decidedly  hostile  to  peace  with  Athens,  and  the 
remaining  three  apparently  indifferent^  And  we  may  here 
remark  that  this  fluctuation  and  instability  of  public  policy, 
which  is  often  denounced  as  if  it  were  the  peculiar  attribute  of  a 
democracy,  occurs  quite  as  much  under  the  constitutional 
monarchy  of  Sparta—the  least  popular  goverment  in  Greece,  in 
principle  and  detaiL 

The  new  Ephors  convened  a  special  congress  at  Sparta  for  the 
settlement  of  the  pending  differences,  at  which,  among  conirress  at 
the  rest,  Athenian,  Boeotian,  and  CJorinthian  envoys  Spana— 
were  all  present     But,  after  prolonged  debates,  no  bLoSau,' 
approach  was  made  to  agreement ;  so  that  the  congress  JU^nthian 
was  on  the  point  of  breaking  up,  when  EleobCdus  and  deputies 
Xenar^  together  with   many  of  their   partisans,*  KST"^" 
originated,    in    concert    with    the    Boeotian    and  J®^^' 
Corinthian  deputies,  a  series  of  private  underhand  settlement 
manoeuvres   for   the   dissolution   of  the    Athenian  l^^^^of 
alliance.    This  was  to  be  effected  by  bringing  about  thedUputed 
a  separate  alliance  between  Argos  and  Sparta,  which  intrigaes  of 
the  Spartans  sincerely  desired,  and  would  grasp  at  it  AUien^ 
in  preference  (so  these  Ephors  affirmed),  even  if  it  ^^^Jjj^ 
coet  them  the  breach  of  their  new  tie  with  Athens,  and 
The  Boeotians  were  urged,  first  to  become  allies  of  ^®'***^ 
Argos  themselves,  and  then  to  bring  Argos  into  alliance  with 
Sparta.    But  it  was  further  essential  that  they  should  give  up 
Panaktum  to  Sparta,   so  that  it  might   be  tendered  to  the 
Athenians  in  exchange  for  Pylos  ;  for  Sparta  could  not  easily 

1  Thacyd.  T.  86.  rov   KXco/3ovAov  icai  Icfapovf  «eai  ocoi 

S  Thncyd.  ▼.  S7.    iwtirra\iUyoi  car6  tm    ^tAoi  fivav  avroif ,  d'C. 
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go  to  war  witli  them  while  they  remained  masters  of  the 
latter.^ 

Such  were  the  plans  which  EleobMus  and  Xenar^  laid  with 
^^^  the  (yorinthian  and  Boeotian  deputies,  and  which  tiie 

Ephorstry  latter  went  home  prepared  to  execute.  Cfaanoe 
aboat°^  seemed  to  favour  the  purpose  at  once  ;  for  on  their 
anlSiwKje  ^^^  home  they  were  accosted  by  two  Argeians^ 
between  senators  in  their  own  city,  who  expressed  on  earnest 
Argos,  ^  anxiety  to  bring  about  alliance  between  the  Boeotians 
SS^^*  and  Argos.  The  Boeotian  deputies,  warmly  en- 
the  project  couraging  this  idea,  urged  the  Argeians  to  send 
envoys  to  Thebes  as  solicitors  of  the  alliance,  and 
communicated  to  the  Boeotarchs,  on  their  arrival  at  home,  both 
the  plans  laid  by  the  Spartan  Ephors  and  the  wishes  of  these 
Argeians.  The  Boeotarchs  also  entered  heartily  into  the  entire 
scheme,  receiving  the  Argeian  envoys  with  marked  favour,  and 
promising,  as  soon  as  they  should  have  obtained  the  requisite 
sanction,  to  send  envoys  of  their  own  and  ask  for  alliance  with 
Argos. 

That  sanction  was  to  be  obtained  from  "  the  Four  Senates  of 
the  Bueotians  " — bodies,  of  the  constitution  of  which  nothing  is 
known.  But  they  were  usually  found  so  passive  and  acquiescent, 
that  the  Boeotarchs,  reckoning  upon  their  assent  as  a  matter  of 
course,  even  without  any  full  exposition  of  reasons,  laid  all  their 
plans  accordingly.*  They  proposed  to  these  four  senates  a  resolu- 
tion in  general  terms,  empowering  themselves  in  the  name  of  the 
Boeotian  federation  to  exchange  oaths  of  alliance  with  any  Grecian 
city  which  might  be  willing  to  contract  on  terms  mutually 
beneficial.  Their  particular  object  was  (as  they  stated)  to  form 
alliance  with  the  Corinthians,  Megarians,  and  Chalkidians  of 
Thrace — for  mutual  defence,  and  for  war  as  well  as  peace  with 
others  only  by  common  consent  To  this  specific  object  they 
anticipated  no  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Senates,  inasmuch  as 
their  connexion  with  Corinth  had  always  been  intimate,  while 
the  position  of  the  four  parties  named  was  the  same — all  being 
recusants  of  the  recent  peace.    But  the  resolution  was  advisedly 

1  Thucyd.  ▼.  86.  &  <r^i<ri  irpo^tayi^rrcc  vapaivovo^r.  .  .  . 
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couched  in  the  moet  comprehensive  terms,  in  order  that  it  might 
authorize  them  to  proceed  further  afterwards,  and  conclude 
alliance  on  the  part  of  the  Boeotians  and  Megarians  with  Argos ; 
that  ulterior  purpose  being  however  for  the  present  kept  back, 
because  alliance  with  Argos  was  a  novelty  which  might  surprise 
and  alarm  the  Senates.  The  manoeuvre,  skilfidly  contrived  for 
entrapping  these  bodies  into  an  approval  of  measures  which  they 
never  contemplated,  illustrates  the  manner  in  which  an  oligar- 
chical executive  could  elude  the  checks  devised  to  control  its 
proceedings.  But  the  Boeotarchs,  to  their  astonishment,  found 
themselves  defeated  at  the  outset ;  for  the  Senates  would  not 
even  hear  of  alliance  with  Corinth — so  much  did  they  fear  to 
offend  Sparta  by  any  special  connexion  with  a  city  which  had 
revolted  from  her.  Nor  did  the  Boeotarchs  think  it  safe  to 
divulge  their  communications  with  Eleobiilus  and  Xenar^,  or 
to  acquaint  the  Senates  that  the  whole  plan  originated  with  a 
powejdTul  party  in  Sparta  hersell  Accordingly,  under  this 
formal  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  Senates,  no  further  proceedings 
could  be  taken.  The  CJorinthian  and  Chalkidian  envoys  left 
Thebes,  while  the  promise  of  sending  Boeotian  envoys  to  Argos 
remained  unexecuted.' 

But  the  anti- Athenian  Ephors  at  Sparta,  though  baffled  in  their 
schemes  for  arriving  at  the  Argeian  alliance  through 
the  agency  of  the  Boeotians,  did  not  the  less  persist  in  dSmoSSni 
their  views  upon  Panaktum.    That  place — a  frontier  conclude  a 
fortress  in  the  mountainous  range  between  Attica  and  SSuaii^ 
Boeotia,  apparently  on  the  Boeotian  side  of  PhylS,  and   BceotStts. 
on  or  near  the  direct  road  from  Athens  to  Thebes   thereby 
which  led  through  Phyl§» — ^had  been  an  Athenian  their  °* 
possession,  until  six  months  before  the  peace,  when  it  ^hAthem 

had  been  treacherously  betrayed  to  the  Boeotians.*    A  —the  Boeo- 

•  1  t>    %      .  t  At  «    tiana raze 

special  provision  of  the  treaty  between  Athens  and  Panaktum 

Sparta  prescribed  that  it  should  be  restored  to  Athens  ;  ^^^^ 

and  Lacedeemonian  envoys  were   now  sent  on  an 

express  mission  to  Boeotia,  to  request  from  the  Boeotians  the 

delivery  of  Panaktum  as  well  as  of  their  Athenian  captives,  in  order 

that  by  tendering  these  to  Athens,  she  might  be  induced  to  sur- 

1  Thncyd.  t.  88.  Greece,  toI.  M.  ch.  xriL  p.  87a 

s  See  CoL  Leake,  Travel*  in  Northern       >  Thucy d.  ▼.  8. 
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render  Pylns.  The  BoeotiaiiB  refused  compliance  with  tide 
request,  except  on  condition  that  Sparta  should  enter  into  special 
alliance  with  them  as  she  had  done  with  the  Atheniana.  Now 
the  Spartans  stood  pledged  by  their  covenant  with  the  latter 
(either  by  its  terms  or  by  its  recognized  import)  not  to  enter  into 
any  new  alliance  without  their  consent  But  they  were  eagerly 
bent  upon  getting  possession  of  Panaktum  ;  while  the  prospect  of 
breach  vdth  Athens,  far  from  being  a  deterring  motive,  was 
exactly  that  which  KleobMus  and  Xenards  desired.  Under  these 
feelings,  the  Lacedaemonians  consented  to  and  swore  the  special 
alliance  with  Boeotia.  But  the  Boeotians,  instead  of  handing 
over  Panaktum  for  surrender  as  they  had  promised,  immediately 
razed  the  fortress  to  the  ground  ;  under  pretence  of  some  ancient 
oaths  which  had  been  exchanged  between  their  ancestors  and  the 
Athenians,  to  the  effect  that  the  district  round  it  should  always 
remiiin  without  resident  inhabitants — as  a  neutral  strip  of 
borderland,  and  under  common  pasture. 
These  negotiations,  after  having  been  in  progress  throughout 
the  winter,  ended  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  alli- 
ance and  the  destruction  of  Panaktum  at  the  begin- 
from^Se  ^  ^^T^  of  spring  or  about  the  middle  of  March.  And 
SMrta"to^  while  the  Lacedeemonian  Ephors  thus  seemed  to  be 
renew  the  carrying  their  point  on  the  side  of  Boeotia,  they  were 
trS!5^^  agreeably  surprised  by  an  unexpected  encouragement 
^ew«i*'  *^  ^®^  views  from  another  quarter.  An  embassy 
l^aty  arrived  at  Sparta  from  Argos,  to  solicit  renewal  of  the 

npc^Curl.  peace  just  expiring.  The  Argeians  found  that  they 
tiOTj^SSaf  ^^^^  no  progress  in  the  enlargement  of  their  newly- 
combat  by,  formed  confederacy,  while  their  recent  disappointment 
to  keep  ^  with  the  Boeotians  made  them  despair  of  realizing 
oSen*a^ut  ^^®^  ambitious  projects  of  Peloponnesian  headship. 
^tiUeto  But  when  they  learnt  that  the  Lacedaemonians  had 
^^^^^  concluded  a  separate  alliance  with  the  Boeotians,  and 
that  Panaktum  had  been  razed,  their  disappointment  was  con- 
verted into  positive  alarm  for  the  future.  Naturally  inferring 
that  this  new  alliance  would  not  have  been  concluded  except  in 
concert  with  Athens,  they  interpreted  the  whole  proceeding  as 
indicating  that  Sparta  had  prevailed  upon  the  Boeotians  to  accept 
the  peace  with  Athens — the  destruction  of  Panaktum  being  con- 
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ceived  as  a  compromise  to  obviate  disputes  respecting  possession. 
Under  such  a  persuasion — noway  unreasonable  in  itself  when 
the  two  contracting  governments,  both  oligarchical  and  both 
secret,  famished  no  collateral  evidence  to  explain  their  real  intent 
— the  Argeians  saw  themselves  excluded  from  alliance  not  merely 
with  Boeotia,  Sparta,  and  Tegea,  but  also  with  Athens ;  which 
latter  city  they  had  hitherto  regarded  as  a  sure  resort  in  case  of 
hostility  with  Sparta.  Without  a  moment's  delay,  they  despatched 
Eustrophus  and  £8on — ^two  Argeians  much  esteemed  at  Sparta, 
and  perhaps  proxeni  of  that  city — ^to  press  for  a  renewal  of  their 
expiring  truce  with  the  Spartans,  and  to  obtain  the  best  terms 
they  could. 

To  the  Lacedesmouian  Ephors  this  application  was  eminently 
acceptable — the  very  event  which  they  had  been  manoeuvring 
underhand  to  bring  about  Negotiations  were  opened,  in  which 
the  Argeian  envoys  at  first  proposed  that  the  disputed  possession 
of  Thyrea  should  be  referred  to  arbitration.  But  they  found 
their  demand  met  by  a  peremptory  negative — the  Lacedaemonians 
refusing  to  enter  upon  such  a  discussion,  and  insisting  upon 
simple  renewal  of  the  peace  now  at  an  end.  At  last  the  Argeian 
envoys,  eagerly  bent  upon  keeping  the  question  respecting 
Thyrea  open,  in  some  way  or  other,  prevailed  upon  the  Lace- 
daemonians to  assent  to  the  following  singular  agreement  Peace 
was  concluded  between  Argos  and  Sparta  for  fifty  years ;  but  if 
at  any  moment  within  that  interval,  excluding  either  periods  of 
epidemic  or  periods  of  war,  it  should  suit  the  views  of  either 
party  to  provoke  a  combat  by  chosen  champions  of  equal  number 
for  tht  purpose  of  determining  the  right  to  Thyrea,  there  was  to 
be  full  liberty  of  doing  so— the  combat  to  take  place  within  the 
territory  of  Thyrea  iteelf^  and  the  victors  to  be  interdicted  from 
pursuing  the  vanquished  beyond  the  undisputed  border  of  either 
territory.  It  will  be  recollected  that,  about  120  years  before  this 
date,  there  had  been  a  combat  of  this  sort  by  300  champions  on 
each  side,  in  which,  after  desperate  valour  on  both  sides,  the 
victory  as  well  as  the  disputed  right  still  remained  undetermined. 
The  proposition  made  by  the  Argeians  was  a  revival  of  this 
old  practice  of  judicial  combat ;  nevertheless,  such  was  the 
alteration  which  the  Greek  mind  had  xmdergone  during  the 
interval,  that   it  now  appeared  a  perfect  absurdity— even  in 
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the  eyes  of  the  Lacedsmoniana,  the  meet  old-fashioned  peoj^e 
in  Greece.* 

Yet,  since  ihej  hazarded  nothing,  practically,  by  so  vague  a 
concession,  and  were  supremely  anxious  to  make  their  relations 
smooth  with  Argos,  in  contemplation  of  a  breach  with  Athena, 
they  at  last  agi'eed  to  the  condition,  drew  up  the  treaty,  and 
placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the  envoys  to  carry  back  to  Argos. 
Formal  acceptance  and  ratification,  by  the  Argeian  public 
assembly,  was  necessary  to  give  it  validity:  should  this  be 
granted,  the  envoys  were  invited  to  return  to  Sparta  at  the 
festival  of  the  Hyakinthia,  and  there  go  through  the  solemnity 
of  the  oaths. 

Amidst  such  strange  crossing  of  purposes  and  interests,  the 
j^^^  Spartan  Ephors  seemed  now  to  have  carried  all  their 
nian  envoys  points — friendship  with  Argos,  breach  with  Athens, 
^JS^^  and  yet  the  means  (through  the  possession  of  Fanak- 
»«t  to^  tum)  of  procuring  from  Athens  the  cession  of  Pylue. 
they  find  But  they  were  not  yet  on  firm  ground.  For  when 
demollahml  ^^®^^  deputies,  Andromedes  and  two  colleagues, 
--*^ya»k  arrived  in  Bceotia  for  the  purpose  of  going  on  Ui 
cenion  of  Athens  and  prosecuting  the  negotiation  about  Panak- 
Athensr*™  ^""^  (*^  ^®  ^^^^  when  Eustrophus  and  Mson  were 
carrying  on  their  negotiation  at  SpartaX  they  dis- 
covered for  the  first  time  that  the  Boeotians,  instead  of  performing 
their  promise  to  hand  over  Panaktum,  had  razed  it  to  the 
ground.  This  was  a  serious  blow  to  their  chance  of  success  at 
Athens ;  nevertheless,  Andromedes  proceeded  thither,  taking 
with  him  all  the  Athenian  captives  in  Boeotia.  These  he 
restored  at  Athens,  at  the  same  time  announcing  the  demolition 
of  Panaktum  as  a  fact :  Panaktum  as  well  as  the  prisoners  weie 
thus  restored  (he  pretended) ;  for  the  Athenians  would  not  now 
find  a  single  enemy  in  the  place,  and  he  claimed  the  cession  of 
Pylus  in  exchange.* 

But  he  soon  found  that  the  final  term  of  Athenian  compliance 

1  Thacyd.  t.  41.     roU  H  Aaxc£<u/io-  not  sabscribed  by  any  tignatores,  but 

etoif  To^M*"  irpi>TO¥€66mti  umpia  tlvax  drawn  up  bv  the  secretary  or  aathorized 

ravra  •  cmrira  (<iirt0viiovv  yap  rb  *Apyof  officer,  and  altimately  engrared  on  a 

irdvTt»t  ^lAiof  cx<tv)  {vi^ufnyo-oy  c^'  oU  column.   The  names  of  thoee  who  take 

^(iovv.  Kai  (vvrYpdfayro.  the  oath  are  recorded,  but  seeming 

By  the  forms  of  treaty  which  remain,  no  official  signature, 
we  are  led  to  infer  that  the  treaty  was        >  Thucyd.  v.  42. 
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had  been  reached.    It  was  probably  on  this  occasion  that  the  sepa- 
rate alliance  concluded  between  Sparta  and  the  fioeo- 
tiana  first  became  discovered  at  Athens ;  since  not  only  are  iMMUy 
were  the  proceedings  of  these   oligarchical  govern-   aSwuI-** 
ments  habitually  secret,  but  there  was  a  peculiar  motive  f^fl^nT^'t 
for  keeping  such  alliance  concealed  until  the  dis-  tbeLaoe- 
cuBsion  about  Fanaktum  and  Pylus  had  been  brought  <**™<>"*"*»' 
to  a  close.    Both  the  alliance  and  the  demolition  of  Fanaktum 
excited  among  the  Athenians  the  strongest  marks  of  disgust  and 
anger ;  aggravated  probably  rather  thim  softened  by  the  quibble 
of  Andromedds — that  demolition  of  the  fort,  being  tantamount  to 
restitution,  and  precluding  any  farther  tenancy  by  the  enemy, 
was  a  substantial  satisfaction  of  the  treaty ;  and  aggravated  still 
further  by  the  recollection  of  all  the  other  unperformed  items  in 
the  treaty.    A  whole  year  had  now  elapsed,  amidst  frequent 
notes  and  protocols  (to  employ  a  modem  phrase) ;  nevertheless, 
not  one  of  the  conditions  favourable  to  Athens  had  yet  been 
executed  (except  the  restitution  of  her  captives,  seemingly  not 
many  in  number) ;  while  she  on  her  side  had  made  to  Sparta  the 
capital  cession  on  which  almost  everything  hinged.    A  long  train 
of  accumulated  indignation,  brought  to  a  head  by  this  mission  of 
Andromed^  discharged  itself  in  the  harshest  dismissal  and  rebuke 
of  himself  and  his  colleagues.^ 

Even  Nikias,  Lach^  and  the  other  leading  Athenians,  to 
whose   improvident  facility  and    misjudgment   the  Aikibiad^s 
embarrassment   of  the   moment   was   owing,  were  stands  for- 
probably  not  much  behind  the  general  public  in  narty- 
exclamation  against  Spartan  perfidy,  if  it  were  only  (^<^tioD^ 
to  divert  attention  from  their  own  mistake.    But  JPf^^^ 
there  was  one  of  them — ^Alkibiad^  son  of  Elleinias — 
who  took  this  opportunity  of  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
vehement  anti-Laconian    sentiment   which    now  agitated    the 
Ekklesia,  and  giving  to  it  a  substantive  aim. 

The  present  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  we  hear  of  this 
remarkable  man  as  taking  a  prominent  part  in  public  life.  He 
was  now  about  thirty-one  or  thirty-two  years  old,  which  in 
Qreece  was  considered  an  early  age  for  a  man  to  exercise  impor- 
tant command.  But  such  was  the  splendour,  wealth,  and  antiquity 
1  Thncjd.  T.  4S. 
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of  Ins  iamilj,  of  uEakid  lineage  through  the  heroee  Emysakes 
and  Ajax,  and  such  the  effect  of  that  lineage  upon  the  demo- 
cratical  public  of  Athens,!  that  he  stepped  speedily  and  easily 
into  a  conspicuous  station.  Belonging  idso  through  his  mother 
DeinomachS  to  the  gens  of  the  AlkmsednidsB,  he  was  related  to 
Feriklls,  who  became  his  guardian  when  he  was  left  an  orphan 
at  about  five  years  old,  along  with  his  younger  brother  Kleinia& 
It  was  at  that  time  that  their  father  Eleinias  was  slain  at  the 
battle  of  Koroneia,  having  already  served  with  honour  in  a 
trireme  of  his  own  at  the  sea-fight  of  Artemisium  against  the 
Persians.  A  Spartan  nurse  named  Amykla  was  provided  for  the 
young  Alkibiades,  and  a  slave  named  Zopyrus  chosen  by  his 
distinguished  guardian  to  watch  over  him.  But  even  his  boy- 
hood was  utterly  ungovernable,  and  Athens  was  full  of  his  freaks 
and  enormities,  to  the  unavailing  regret  of  Ferikl^  and  his 
brother  Ariphron.*  His  violent  passions,  love  of  enjoyment, 
ambition  of  pre-eminence,  and  insolence  towards  others'  were 
manifested  at  an  early  age,  and  never  deserted  him  throughout 
his  life.  His  finished  beauty  of  person,  both  as  boy,  youth,  and 
mature  man,  caused  him  to  be  much  run  after  by  women  * — and 
even  by  women  of  generally  reserved  habits.  Moreover,  even 
before  the  age  when  such  temptations  were  usually  presented, 
the  beauty  of  his  earlier  youth,  while  going  through  the  ordinary 
gymnastic  training,  procured  for  him  assiduous  caresses,  compli- 
ments, and  solicitations  of  every  sort,  from  the  leading  Athenians 
who  frequented   the  public  palfiestrse.     These  men  not  only 

1  Thucyd.  T.  43.    *AAffl^ui^1}c    .     .     .  n6vov av0fHovwVt  h  ovk  av  rif  oioiro 

dKjjp  i7Auctf  ^y  in  r&n  »v  viot,  wf  iv  iv  ifioiiptlpaif  rh  ato'xvi"^'^** 

oAAp  ir^Aci,  a^Mftari  Si  vpoy6vt»v  rifiM-  ^vrifovv. 

luvoi.  This  is  a  part  of  the  language  which 

The  expression  of  Plutarch,  how-  Plato  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Alki- 

oTer,   <r(  utipdKioVf  seems  an  exag-  biadSs  in  the  Sjmposion,  c.  8S,  p.  216 ; 

geration  (AUdbiad.  c.  loi.  see  also  Plato,  Alkibiad.  1.  c  1.  2,  8. 

Krltias  and  Charikles,  in  reply  to  Compare  his  other  contemporaiy, 

the  question  of  Sokrat^,  whom  they  Xenophto,  Memor.  L  2, 16—26. 

had  forbidden  to  conrerse  with    or  «v<r«i  6i  iroAAwv  ivrmv  col  luyiXttf 

teach  young  men,  defined  a  yovng  man  irdBotv  iv  avr^  H  ^lAtSi^ctiroi'  'urxvpMrov 

to  be  one  under  thirty  vears  of  age— the  V  tal  t^  ^lAdirpMroi',  mc  6-iiK6p  ivri  rotv 

senatorial  age  at  Athens  (Xenoph6n,  naiZtKoit  vvoiitn^fiavi  (Plutuch,  Alkib. 

Memor.  L  2,  86).  c  2). 

vDi.*^    r>w.».<,r»*«.    /.    lA    n    QOA.  *  I  translate,  with  some  dimlnutko 

Pin^oJ^'ASh^  ^v  ?-A^®y«S;«^J  oftbeforceoft^ewoids.theoxpre9sion 

n?™5^  n2?t  ^  n  hh  iif^^^.  of  *  contemporary  author,  Xenoph6D, 

cS«?^SSi^A2i&fi.T*- ''•'*'  Memo«b.i.X2£•AA.c^i^a^^ 
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endured  his  petulance,  bat  were  even  flattered  when  he  would 
condescend  to  bestow  it  upon  them.  Amidst  such  universal 
admiration  and  indulgence — amidst  corrupting  influences  exer- 
cised from  so  manj  quarters  and  from  so  early  an  age,  combined 
with  great  wealth  and  the  highest  position— it  was  not  likely 
that  either  self-restraint  or  regard  for  the  welfare  of  others  would 
ever  acquire  development  in  the  mind  of  Alkibiadde.  The 
anecdotes  which  fill  his  biography  reveal  the  utter  absence  of 
both  these  constituent  elements  of  morality;  and  though,  in 
regard  to  the  particular  stories,  allowance  must  doubtless  be 
made  for  scandal  and  exaggeration,  yet  the  general  type  of  cha- 
i-acter  stands  plainly  marked  and  sufficiently  established  in  all. 

A  dissolute  life,  and  an  immoderate  love  of  pleasure  in  all  its 
forms,  is  what  we  might  naturally  expect  from  a 
young  man  so  circumstanced ;  and  it  appears  that  enernr  and 
with  him  these  tastes  were  indulged  with  an  offensive  ^BuSite 
publicity  which  destroyed  the  comfort  of  his  wife  {^g!^*ij,, 
Hipparet^  daughter  of  Hipponikus,  who  was  slain  at  recUeBs 
the  battle  of  DeHum.    She  had  brought  him  a  large  !fC£?" 
dowry  of  ten  talents.    When  she  sought  a  divorce,  as  demeanor 
the  law  of  Athens  permitted,  Alkibiad6s  violently  oipieS 
interposed  to  prevent  her  from  obtaining  the  benefit  2i^S?' 
of  the  law,  and  brought  her  back  by  force  to  his  ■^^^'J^ 
house,  even  from  the  presence  of  the  magistrate.     It  mmury 
is  this  violence  of  selfish  passion,  and  reckless  dis-   ■•^<*- 
regard  of  social  obligation  towards  every  one,  which  forms  the 
peculiar  characteristic  of  Alkibiadds.      He  strikes  the  school- 
master whose  house  he  happens  to  find  unprovided  with  a  copy 
of  Homer ;  he  strikes  Taureas,^  a  rival  chor^gus,  in  the  public 
theatre,  while  the  representation  is  going  on  ;  he  strikes  Hip- 
ponikus (who  afterwards  became  his  father-in-law),  out  of  a 
wager  of  mere  wantonness,  afterwards  appeasing  him  by  an  ample 
apology  ;  he  protects  the  Thasian  poet  H^emdn,  against  whom 
an  indictment  had  been  formally  lodged  before  the  archon,  by 
effacing  it  with  his  own  hand  from  the  list  put  up  in  the  public 
edifice,  called  Metrdon,  defying  both  magistrate  and  accuser  to 
press  ^e  cause  on  for  trial'    Nor  does  it  appear  that  any  injured 

1  Demostben.     eont.    Meidiam,    c.    AthenKVin,  zli.  p.  6S6. 
40;    Tbacyd.  li.   16;    Antipho  apud        »  AtbaueuB,  ix.  p.  407. 
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person  ever  dared  to  bring  Alkibiades  to  trial  before  the  dikastery, 
though  we  read  with  amazement  the  tissue  of  lawlessness^  which 
marked  his  private  life — a  combination  of  insolence  and  ostenta- 
tion, with  occasional  mean  deceit  when  it  suited  his  purpo:^. 
But  amidst  the  perfect  l^;al,  judicial,  and  constitutional  equality 
which  reigned  among  the  citizens  of  Athens,  there  still  remained 
great  social  inequalities  between  one  man  and  another,  handed 
down  fipom  the  times  preceding  the  democracy  —  inequalities 
which  the  democratical  institutions  limited  in  their  practical 
mischiefs,  but  never  either  effaced  or  discredited,  and  which 
were  recognized  as  modifying  elements  in  the  current  unconscious 
vein  of  sentiment  and  criticism,  by  those  whom  they  injured  as 
well  as  by  thoee  whom  they  favoured.  In  the  speech  which 
Thucydidis "  ascribes  to  Alkibiades  before  the  Athenian  public 


1  Thucyd.  rl.  15.  I  translate  the 
expression  of  Thucydidds,  which  is  of 
great  force  and  significance— ^o^i^cV- 
Tfff  yap  avrov  oi  n'oAAol  rh  iiiyt$oi  r^f  re 
Kara  rh  cavrov  tntfia  irapavofiiat  4t 
T^w  SCairav,  Ac.  The  same  word  is  re- 
peated hy  the  historian,  vL  28.^  tt|v  oA- 
Ai^K  avrov  it  ra  ifnTTfStvfiara  ov  Siiiiori- 
K^v  napavofjiiay. 

The  same  phrase  is  also  found  in 
the  short  extract  from  the  Ao ijopia  of 
Antipho  (Athemens,  xii.  p.  525). 

The  description  of  Alkibiades,  given 
in  that  Discourse  called  the  Epwriicb? 
A^yof ,  erroneously  ascribed  to  Demos- 
thente  (c.  12.  p.  1414),  is  more  dis- 
criminating than  we  commonly  find  in 
rhetorical  compositiona  rovro  6\ 
*K\Kifiid.Sriv  evpi^cret^  ^vo'ei  fiiv  irpbf 
iprniv  iroAA^  X*^^v  iiaxtifjuevovt  koX 
ra  juy    vir«pif^avtt»f,   to     ii    rawtivSn, 

6i  r^  XuKpirovs  ofnAiof  iroAAd  ftiv 
iva¥Op$w$iyTa.  roO  fiCov,  re.  6k  Aoiird 
T^  Ii0yi0ti  rwr  dAAwv  iprp»v  iwucpvif/d- 
tiktvov. 

Of  the  three  epithets,  whereby  the 
author  describes  the  bad  tendencies  of 
Mkibiad^s,  full  illustrations  will  be 
seen  in  his  proceedings,  hereafter  to 
be  described.  The  improTing  influence 
here  ascribed  to  Sokrat^  is  unfor- 
tunately f^r  less  borne  out. 

9  Plutarch,  Alkiblad.  c.  4 ;  Cornel. 
Nepos,  Alkiblad.  c  2;  Plato,  Prota- 
gonu.  c.  1. 

I  do  not  know  how  far  the  memor- 
able narratiTe  ascribed  to  Alkibiadte 
in  the  Symposium  of  Plato  (c.  SS,  84, 
pp.  216,  217)  can  be  regarded  as  matter 


of  actual  fact  and  historv,  so  far  as 
Sokrat^  is  concerned ;  but  it  is  abun- 
dant proof  in  reeard  to  the  general 
relations  of  Alkibiades  with  others: 
compare  Xenoph6n,  Memorab.  i  2,  29, 
80 ;  IV.  1—2. 

Several  of  the  dlalofues  of  Plato 
present  to  us  striking  pictures  of  the 
palaestra,  with  the  boys,  the  youn« 
men,  the  gymnastic  teachers,  engaged 
in  their  exercises  or  resting  from  them, 
and  the  philosophers  and  spectators 
who  came  there  for  amusement  and 
couTersation.  See  particularly  the 
opening  chapters  of  the  Lysis  and  the 
Cnarmldes  \  also  the  Rivales,  where 
the  scene  is  laid  in  the  house  of  a 
ypoMfianoT^f  or  schoolmaster.  In  the 
Lysis,  Sokratds  professes  to  set  his  own 
conversation  with  these  interesting 
youths  as  an  antidote  to  the  corrupting 
flatteries  of  most  of  those  who  sought, 
to  gain  their  goodvrill.^  ovtm  xp^,  m 
'IinrotfoAc?,  roi?  ir<u6tKoli  di&Aeye<r^, 
Tavfi¥OVVTa  Kai  (rvOT^AAoKTo,  oAAd  M4t 
wo-irep  <rv,  xavvov^ra  ical  StaBpvwrcm 
(Ly.m's,  c.  7.  p.  210). 

See,  in  illustration  of  what  is  hers 
said  about  Alkibiades  as  a  youth, 
Euripid.  Supnlic  906  (about  Partheno- 
pseus),  and  the  beautiful  lines  in  the 
Atys  of  Catullus,  60—69. 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the 
characters  of  all  the  Greek  ^outh  of 
any  pretensions  were  considerably 
affected  by  this  society  and  converas- 
tion  of  their  boyish  years:  though 
the  subject  is  one  upon  which  the  fud 
evidence  cannot  well  be  produced  and 
discussed. 
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assembly,  we  find  the  issolence  of  wealth  and  high  social  position 
not  only  admitted  as  a  fact,  but  vindicated  as  a  just  morality ; 
and  the  history  of  his  life,  as  well  as  many  other  facts  in  Athenian 
society,  show  that,  if  not  approved,  it  was  at  least  tolerated  in 
practice  to  a  serious  extent,  in  spite  of  the  restraints  of  the 
democracy. 

Amidst  snch  unprincipled  exorbitances  of  behaviour,  Alkibiad^ 
qtood  distinguished  for  personal  bravery.  He  served  as  a  hoplite 
in  the  army  under  Phormion  at  the  siege  of  Potidaea  in  432  aa 
Though  then  hardly  twenty  years  of  age,  he  was  among  the  most 
forward  soldiers  in  the  battle,  received  a  severe  wound,  and  was 
in  great  danger  ;  owing  his  life  only  to  the  exertions  of  Sokrat^ 
who  served  in  the  ranks  alung  with  him.  Eight  years  afterwards 
Alkibiad^  also  served  with  credit  in  the  cavalry  at  the  battle  of 
Delium,  and  had  the  opportunity  of  requiting  his  obligation  to 
Sokrates  by  protecting  him  against  the  Boeotian  pursuers.  As  a 
rich  young  man,  also,  choregy  and  trierarchy  became  incumbent 
upon  him ;  expensive  duties,  which  (as  we  might  expect)  he 
discharged,  not  merely  with  sufficiency,  but  with  ostentation. 
In  fact,  expenditure  of  this  sort,  though  compulsory,  up  to  a 
certain  point  upon  all  rich  men,  lYas  so  fully  repaid  to  all  those 
who  had  the  least  ambition,  in  the  shape  of  popularity  and 
influence,  that  most  of  them  spontaneously  went  beyond  the 
requisite  minimum  for  the  purpose  of  showing  themselves  off. 
The  first  appearance  of  Alkibiades  in  public  life  is  said  to  have 
been  as  a  donor,  for  some  special  purpose,  in  the  Ekklesia,  when 
various  citizens  were  handing  in  their  contributions ;  and  the 
loud  applause  which  his  subscription  provoked  was  at  that  time 
so  novel  and  exciting  to  him  that  he  suffered  a  tame  quail  which 
he  carried  in  his  bosom  to  escape.  This  incident  excited  mirth 
and  sympathy  among  the  citizens  present :  the  bird  was  caught 
and  restored  to  him  by  Antiochos,  who  from  that  time  forward 
acquired  his  favour,  and  in  after  days  became  his  pilot  and  confi- 
dential lieutenant* 

To  a  young  man  like  Alkibiades,  thirsting  for  power  and  pre- 
eminence, a  certain  mea;sure  of   rhetorical  facility   AlldbUulte 
an»l  persuasive  power  was  indispensable.      With  a  Z^he'**** 
view  to  this  acquisition,  he  frequented  the  society  BopW*t«. 
1  Platarcb,  Alkibiadia,  c  10. 
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of  various  sophistical  and  rhetorical  teachers*  —  Prodikos, 
Protagoras,  and  others  ;  but,  most  of  all,  that  of  Sokrat^  His 
intimacy  with  Sokrat^  has  become  celebrated  on  many  groundsy 
and  is  commemorated  both  by  Plato  and  Xenophon,  though 
unfortunately  with  less  instruction  than  we  could  desire.  We 
may  readily  believe  Xenophdn  when  he  tells  us  that  Alkibiades 
(like  the  oligarchical  Elritias,  of  whom  we  shall  have  much  to 
say  hereafter)  was  attracted  to  Sokratds  by  his  unrivalled  skill  of 
dialectical  conversation ;  his  suggestive  influence  over  the  minds 
.  of  his  hearers,  in  eliciting  new  thoughts  and  combinations ;  his 
mastery  of  apposite  and  homely  illustrations ;  his  power  of  seeing 
far  beforehand  the  end  of  a  long  cross-examination  ;  his  ironical 
affectation  of  ignorance,  whereby  the  humiliation  of  opponents 
was  rendered  only  the  more  complete,  when  they  were  convicted 
of  inconsistency  and  contradiction  out  of  their  own  answers. 
The  exhibitions  of  such  ingenuity  were  in  themselves  highly 
interesting  and  stimulating  to  the  mental  activity  of  listeners, 
while  the  faculty  itself  was  one  of  peculiar  value  to  those  who 
proposed  to  take  the  lead  in  public  debate ;  with  which  view 
both  these  ambitious  young  men  tried  to  catch  the  knack  from 
SokratSs,'  and  to  copy  his  formidable  string  of  interrogations. 
Both  of  them  doubtless  involuntarily  respected  the  poor,  self- 
suj£cing,  honest,  temperate,  and  brave  citizen  in  whom  this 
eminent  talent  resided ;  especially  Alkibiades,  who  not  only 
owed  his  life  to  the  generous  valour  of  Sokrat^  at  Fotidsea,  but 

1  See  the  description  iu  the  Prota-  the  aame  objects  as  Plato  affirms  that 

goras  of  Plato,  c  8,  p.  317.  young  men  generally  went  to  the  So- 

3  See  Xenophdn,  Memorab.  L  2, 18—  phists :  see  Plato,  Sophist,  c.  20,  p. 

84,89—47.  232  D. 

KpiTiac  fiiv  KoX  *A\KtfitaSri^t  ovit  aptc-        "  Nam  et  Socrati  (observes  Quint!- 

Kovrot  avroic  Zwicpdrovc,  w^Xijo-ottif,  hv  lian,  Inst.  Or.  ii.  16)  objicinnt  comici, 

Xp6vov  mfiiKtiniv  avrip,  oAA'  tvBin  i(  >  p-  docere  eum,  qnomodo  pejorero  causam 

v^   i»(>lt,nK6T9  irpoecrrafoi  n^c  v6\€wt.  meliorem  red!ilat :  et  contra  Tisiam  et 

cTi  yip^  Xmcpdm  (vv6vrti  ovk  dAAoif  Goraiam  similia  dicit  polliceri  Plato." 
ricrl  luiXkov  iirtxtipovv  itaXiytirBai  rj        The  representation  given  by  Plato 

roif  fkoAiora  vpdrrovox  rd  iroXi.ri<ed ...  of    the   great  influence  aoquued   by 

<ir<i  roi¥V¥  rix*-^'^^  ^^  iroAtrcvo/uiff'vMi'  Sokrat^  over  Alkibiad^  and  of  the 

vwiXafiov  icp«irrov««  ctvai,  Swk/mItci  fiiv  deference  and  submission  of  the  latter, 

ov«  *Tt  irpooifeo-oy,  ovSi  yap  avroU  oA-  is  plainly  not  to  be  taken  as  historical, 

ktH  ^ptvKw  •  «Ir«  vpo<r4\$oit¥,  vircp  citi'  even  if  we  had  not  the  more  simple 

rilidpTayov  iktyx^fi^voi  rix^ovro  •   ra  Si  and  trustworthy  picture  of  Xenophon. 

r^f  ir6kt»t  cirparrov,  &vir«p  ckcmv  xal  Isokratte  goes  SO  far  as  to  say  that 


iMKpdrti  vpoo^kSov.    Compare  Plato,  Sokntt^s  was  never  known  by  any  one 

Apolog.  Sokrat  c.  10,  p.  28 ;  c.  22,  p.  83.  as  tei 

Xenoph6n  represents  Alkibiad^  and  ezagc 

Kritias  as  frequenting  the  society  of  Osoki 

Sokratte,  for  the  same  reason  and  with  222). 


Apolog.  Sokrat  c.  10,  p.  28 ;  c.  22,  p.  83.    as  teacher  of  Alkibiadds.  which  is  an 

Xenoph6n  represents  Alkibiad^  and    ezaffgeration  in   the  other  direction 

Kritias  as  frequenting  the  society  of    (Isokrattis,  Busiris,  Or.  xL  sect.  6.  p. 
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had  alBO  learnt  in  that  serrice  to  admire  the  iron  physical  frame 
of  the  philosopher  in  his  armoor,  enduring  hunger,  cold,  and 
hardship.^  But  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  either  of  them  came 
to  SokiatSs  with  the  purpose  of  hearing  and  obeying  his  precepts^ 
on  matters  of  duty,  or  receiving  from  him  a  new  plan  of  life. 
They  came  partly  to  gratify  an  intellectual  appetite,  partly  to 
acquire  a  stock  of  words  and  ideas,  with  facility  of  argumentative 
handling,  suitable  for  their  after-purpose  as  public  speakers. 
Subjects  moral,  political,  and  intellectual  served  as  the  theme 
sometimes  of  discourse,  sometimes  of  discussion,  in  the  society  of 
all  these  sophists  —  Prodikus  and  Protagoras  not  less  than 
Sokratls ;  for  in  the  Athenian  sense  of  the  word  Sokrat^  was  a 
sophist  as  well  as  the  others,  and  to  the  rich  youths  of  Athens, 
like  Alkibiad^s  and  Eritias,  such  society  was  highly  usefiiL' 
It  imparted  a  nobler  aim  to  their  ambition,  including  mental 
accomplishments  as  well  as  political  success ;  it  enlarged  the 
range  of  their  understandings,  and  opened  to  them  as  ample  a 
vein  of  literature  and  criticism  as  the  age  afforded ;  it  accustomed 
them  to  canvass  human  conduct,  with  the  causes  and  obstructions 
of  human  well-being,  both  public  and  private ;  it  even  suggested 
to  them  indirectly  lessons  of  duty  and  prudence,  from  which 
their  social  position  tended  to  estrange  them,  and  which  they 
would  hardly  have  submitted  to  hear  except  from  the  lips  of  one 
whom  they  intellectually  admired.  In  learning  to  talk  they 
were  forced  to  learn  more  or  less  to  think,  and  feaniliarized 
with  the  difference  between  truth  and  error ;  nor  would  an 
eloquent  lecturer  fail  to  enlist  their  feelings  in  the  great  topics 
of  morals  and  politics.  Their  thirst  for  mental  stimulus 
and  rhetorical  accomplishments  had  thus,  as  far  as  it  went,  a 

1  Plato,  Symposlon,  c.  85— 8A,  p.  280,  <f>poi^rv,  ±cX 

Ac  It    would    not   be   reasonable   to 

s  See  the  representation  given  in  the  repeat,  as  true  and  lost,  all  the  po- 

Protagoras  of  Plato,  of  the  temper  in  lemical   diaiges  a^nmist  those    who 

which  the  young  and  wealthv  Hippo-  are  called  the  Sophists,  even  as  we 

kratde  goes  to  seek  instmction  from  find   them   in    Plato,   without    scru- 

Protagoras,  and  of  the  objects  which  tinv  and  consideration.    But  modem 

Protagoras  proposes  to  himself  in  im-  writers  on  Grecian  affairs  run  down 

parting  the  instruction  (Plato,  Prota-  the  Sophists  even  more  than  Plato 

Soras,  c.  2,  p.  810  D ;  o.  8,  p.  816  C  ;  c.  did,  and  take  no  notice  of  the  ad- 

,  p.  818,  &C.:  compare  also  Plato,  missions  in  their  favour  which  he, 

Meno,  p.  01,  and  Oorgias,  c.  4,  p.  449  thoush  their  opponent,  is  perpetually 

£— asserting   the  connexion,   in   the  making. 

mind  of  Oorgias,  between  teaching  to  This  is  a  very  extensive  subject,  to 

•peak  and  teaching  to  think— A^cr  koI  which  I  hope  to  revert 
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moralizmg  effect,  though  this  was  rarely  their  porpoee  in  the 
pursuit^ 

Alkibiad^  full  of  impulse  and  ambition  of  eyeiykind,  enjoyed 
the  conversation  of  all  the  eminent  talkers  and  lecturers  to  be 


k 


1 1  dissent  entirely  from  the  Judg- 
ment of  Dr.  Thirliml,  who  repeats 
what  is  the  usual  representation  of 
Sokratte  and  the  Sopiiists,  depicting 
Alkibiad^s  as  "ensnared  by  the  So- 
phists," while  Sokratte  is  described  as 
a  good  genius  preserriiu;  him  from 
their  cormptions  (Hist,  oi  Greece,  vol. 
iii.  ch.  xxiv.  pp.  812,  818,  Slii  I  think 
him  also  mistaken  when  ne  distin- 
guishes so  pointedly  Sokratds  from 
the  Sophists— -when  he  describes  the 
Sophists  as  "pretenders  to  wisdom," 
—as  *'a  new  school,"— as  "teaching 
that  there  was  no  real  difference  be- 
tween truth  and  falsehood,  right  and 
wrong,"  Ac. 

All  the  plausibility  that  there  ia  in 
this  representation  a^ses  from  a  con- 
fusion between  the  original  sense  and 
the  modem  sense  of  the  word  Sophist : 
the  latter  seeminely  first  bestowed 
upon  the  word  by  Plato  and  Aristotle. 
In  the  common  ancient  acceptation  of 
the  word  at  Athens,  it  meant  not  a 
ickool  of  persons  professing  common 
doctrines,  but  a  elast  of  men  bearing 
the  same  name,  because  they  derired 
their  celebrity  from  analogous  objects 
of  study  and  common  intellectual 
occupation.  The  Sophists  were  men  of 
simimr  calling  and  pursuits,  partly 
speculative,  partly  professional;  but 
tbev  differed  widely  from  each  other, 
both  in  method  and  doctrine.  (See,  for 
example,  Isokratds,  cont.  Sophistas. 
Omt.  xiii. ;  Plato.  Meno,  p.  87  B.) 
Whoever  made  himself  eminent  in 
speculative  pursuits,  and  communi- 
ty^ ClmI  his  opinions  by  public  lecture. 
discTiKsion,  or  conversation,  veas  called 
a  Sri]>hi8t,  whatever  misht  be  the  con- 
cltLE^iuns  which  he  sought  to  expound 
or  di'fend.  The  difference  between 
tiLkJng  money  and  expounding  gra- 
tuitiiiisly.  on  which  Sokrat^s  himself 
vn^  so  fond  of  dwelling  (Xenoph6n. 
M  i  mor.  L  6, 12),  has  plainly  no  essential 
be^ariog  on  the  case.  When  .£schin6s 
thtf  orator  reminds  the  Dikasts,  "Be- 
cc^ilect  that  you  Athenians  put  to 
dcrith  the  Sophist  SokratSt,  because  he 
wHet  i^hown  to  have  been  the  teacher  of 
KrHlas"  (.£schin.  cont.  Timarch.  c.  34. 
p.  74),  he  uses  the  word  in  its  natural 
aoil   true  Athenian  sense.      He   had 


no  point  to  make  acainst  Sokratfa, 
who  had  then  been  aead  more  than 
forty  years ;  but  he  describes  him  bj 
his  profession  or  occupation,  just  as 
he  would  have  said,  Hippokruth  tkt 
phptieianf  Pktidias  Uu  teulptor,  Ac 
Dionysius  of  Halikam.  calls  both  Plato 
and  Isokratfs  sophists  (Ars  Rhetor. 
De  Compos.  Verborum,  p.  aOb  B.X 
The  Nubes  of  Aristophanes,  and  the 
defences  put  forth  by  Plato  and 
Xenoph6n,  show  that  Sokratte  was 
not  only  called  hy  the  name  Sophist, 
but  regarded  just  in  the  same  light  as 
that  in  which  I)r.  Thirl  wall  presents  to 
us  what  he  caUs  "  the  new  School  of 
the  Sophists"— as  "a  comiptor  of 
youth,  indifferent  to  truth  or  falsehood, 
right  or  wrong,"  Ac.  See  a  striking 
passage  in  the  Politicus  of  Plato,  c.  aa, 
p.29®TB.  Whoever  thinks  (as  I  think) 
that  these  accusations  were  falael} 
advanced  axainst  Sokiatfis  will  be 
careful  how  ne  advances  them  against 
the  general  profession  to  which 
Sokratds  belonged. 

That  there  were  unprincipled  and 
immoral  men  among  the  class  of 
Sophists  (as  there  are  and  always  have 
been  among  schoolmasters,  professon, 
lawyers.  &c.,  and  all  bodies  of  menX  I 
do  not  doubt ;  in  what  proportion,  we 
cannot  determine.  But  toe  extreme 
hardship  of  passing  a  sweeping  con- 
demnation on  the  great  body  of 
intellectual  teachers  at  Athens,  and 
canonizing  exclusively  Sokratte  and 
his  followers,  will  be  felt  when  we 
recollect  that  the  well-knovm  Apo- 
logue, called  the  Choice  qf  HercuLu,  was 
the  work  of  the  Sophist  Prodikus,  and 
his  favourite  theme  of  lecture  (Xeno- 
phdn,  Memor.  ii.  1,  21-34).  To  this 
day,  that  Apologue  remains  without  a 
superior,  for  the  impressive  simplicity 
with  which  it  presents  one  of  the  most 
important  points  of  view  of  moral 
obligation ;  and  it  has  been  embodied 
in  a  frreater  number  of  books  of  ele 
mental  V  morality  than  anything  of 
Sokrates,  Plato,  or  Xenoph6n.  To 
treat  the  author  of  that  Apc^ogue.  and 
the  class  to  which  he  belonged,  as 
teaching  "that  there  vras  no  real 
difference  between  risht  and  wrong, 
truth  and  falsehood,'*  £c,  is  a  criticism 
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found  in  Athens,  that  of  Sokrat^  most  of  all  and  most  frequently. 
The  philosopher  became  greatly  attached  to  him,  and  doubtless 
lost  no  opportunity  of  inculcating  on  him  salutary  lessons,  as  far 
as  could  be  done  without  disgusting  the  pride  of  a  haughty  and 
spoilt  youth  who  was  looking  forward  to  the  celebrity,  of 
public  life.  But  unhappily  his  lessons  never  produced  any 
serious  effect,  and  ultimately  became  even  distasteful  to  the 
pupil.  The  whole  life  of  Alkibiad^s  attests  how  fedntly  the  sen- 
timent of  obligation,  public  or  private,  ever  got  footing  in  his 
mind — how  much  the  ends  which  he  pursued  were  dictated  by 
overbearing  vanity  and  love  of  aggi-andizement  In  the  later 
part  of  life,  Sokrates  was  marked  out  to  public  hatred  by  his 
enemies,  as  having  been  the  teacher  of  Alkibiades  ami  Kritias. 
And  if  we  could  be  so  unjust  as  to  judge  of  the  morality  of  the 
teacher  by  that  of  these  two  pupils,  we  should  certainly  rank  him 
among  the  worst  of  the  Athenian  sophists. 

At  the  age  of  thirty-one  or  thirty-two,  the  earliest  at  which  it 
was  permitted  to  look  forward  to  an  ascendant  posi-        ujctiiut 
tion  in  public  life,  AlkibiadSs  came  forward  with  a  aenttments 
reputation  stained  by  private  enormities,  and  with  a  JoiSiTtta 
number  of  enemies  created  by  his  insolent  demeanour.   ^vSPJjJJJ 
But  this  did  not  hinder  him  from  stepping  into  that  ener^  and 
position  to  which  his  rank,  connexions,  and  dub-   A^^ir2* 
partisans   afforded  him    introduction ;   nor  was  he  ^S;5^Jlid 
slow  in  displaying  his  extraordinary  energy,  decision,  Jealoiu/, 
and  capacity  of  command.     From  the  beginning  to  jS^jJi^J* 
the  end  of  his  eventful  political  life  he  showed  a 


not  in  harmony  with  the  Just  and 
liberal  tone  of  Dr.  Thirlwall'ii  his- 
tt.rv. 

I  wiU  a<Ul  that  Plato  himself,  in  a 
rery  important  pansage  of  the  Republic 
(Ti.  c.  6,  7,  pp.  492— 498X  refutes  the 
imputation  against  the  Sophists  of 
being  speciaUy  the  cormptors  of  youth. 
He  represents  them  as  inculcating 
upon  their  youthful  pupils  that  mora- 
lity which  was  received  as  true  and  Just 
in  their  age  and  society  —  nothing 
better,  nothing  worse.  The  grand 
cormptor  (he  says)  is  society  itself: 
the  Sophists  merely  repeat  the  voice 
and  judgment  of  society.  Without 
inquiring  at  present  how  far  Plato  or 
ijokrat^s  was  right  in  condemning  the 


received  morality  of  their  oountrymen. 
I  most  fully  accept  his  assertion  that 
the  great  body  of  the  contemporary 
professional  teachers  taught  what  was 
considered  good  morality  among  the 
Athenian  public :  there  were  doubtleM 
some  who  taught  a  better  morality, 
others  who  tausht  a  worse.  And  this 
may  be  said  with  equal  truth  of  the 
great  body  of  professional  teachers  in 
every  age  and  nation. 

Xenuph6n  enumerates  various 
causes  to  which  he  ascribes  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  character  of  Alklbiadte 
—wealth,  rank,  personal  beauty,  flat- 
terers, &c.t  but  he  does  not  name  the 
Sophists  among  them  (Memorab.  i  % 
24,  26X 
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oombmation  of  boldnefls  in  design,  resource  in  contrivance  and 
vigour  in  execution  not  surpassed  bj  any  one  of  his  conteni> 
porary  Qreeks ;  and  what  distinguished  him  from  all  was  his 
extraordinary  flexibility  of  character,^  and  consummate  power 
of  adapting  himself  to  new  habits,  new  necessities,  and  new 
persons,  whenever  circumstances  required.  Like  Themistokles 
— whom  he  resembled  as  well  in  ability  and  vigour  as  in  want 
of  public  principle  and  in  recklessness  about  means — ^Alkibiad^ 
was  essentially  a  man  of  action.  Eloquence  was  in  him  a 
secondary  quality  subordinate  to  action ;  and  though  he  pos- 
sessed enough  of  it  for  his  purposes,  his  speeches  were  distin- 
guished only  for  pertinence  of  matter,  often  imperfectly  expressed, 
at  least  according  to  the  high  standard  of  Athens.'  But  bis 
career  affords  a  memorable  example  of  splendid  qualities  both 
for  action  and  command,  ruined  and  turned  into  instruments  ot 
mischief  by  the  utter  want  of  morality,  public  and  private.  A 
strong  tide  of  individual  hatred  was  thus  roused  against  him,  as 
well  from  meddling  citizens  whom  he  had  insulted  as  from  rich 
men  whom  his  ruinous  ostentation  outshone.  For  his  exorbitant 
voluntary  expenditure  in  the  public  festivals,  transcending  the 
largest  measure  of  private  fortune,  satisfied  discerning  men  that 
he  would  reimburse  himself  by  plundering  the  public,  and  even, 

1  CoroeL   Nepos,    Alcibiad.    c   1 ;  from  a  oontemporary  (Antisthente  an. 

Batyrus  apnd  AthenKum.  ziL  p.  684 ;  Athenieiiin,   v.    p.   220.   xii.   p.    S$4). 

Plutarch,  Alkibiad.  c.  28.  Antisthenes  bad  composed  a  dialofpie. 

OS  yap  roiovrwK  d«i,  roiovrof  ffV  ^.  called    Alkibiad^   (t>iog.    Lafert.    Ti. 

•ayt  OdTneus  in  the  Philokt^tte  of  15). 
SuphoklM.  See  the  collection  of  the  Frafnnenta 

>  I  follow  the  eritlcinn  which  Pin-  Antisthenis  (by  A.  O.  Winckelmann, 

taroh  citee  from  Theophrastus,  seem*  Zurich,  1842,  pp.  17— lOX 
'-*--  discriminating  and  measured:        The  comic  writers  of   the  day— 


ingly  < 
much  I 


much  more  trustwoiihy  than  the  vague    Bnpolis,    Aristophante,    Pher^nat^ 
— • —  of  Nepos,  or  even  of  Demos-    ana  others— seem  to  have  been  abun- 


theuM  (of  course  not  from  his  own  dant  in  theirjests  and  libels  asainst  the 
knowledgeX  upon  the  eloquence  of  excesses  of  Alkibiad^  real  or  sup- 
Alkibiadte  (Plutarch,  AUdo.  c  10) ;  posed.  There  was  a  tale,  untrue,  but 
Plutarch,  Beipnbl.  Oerend.  Pnecept.  current  in  comic  tradition,  that  Alld- 
c  8.  p.  801.  biad^  who  was  not  a  man  to  suffer 
Antisthenis— companion  and  pupil  himself  to  be  insulted  with  impunity, 
of  Sokratte  and  originator  of  what  is  had  drowned  Eupolis  in  the  sea,  in 
called  the  (Tynio  philosophy— contem-  revenffe.  for  his  comedy  of  the  Bapta>. 
porary  and  personally  acquainted  with  See  Meineke,  Fra^nn.  Com.  Graec.,  Ea- 
ADdbiad^s— was  full  of  admiration  for  poUdis  Bairrat  and  K6A<urc«  (vol.  il  pp. 
Ids  extreme  personal  beauty,  and  pro-  447— 4Q4X  and  Aristophanes  Tpi^aXiff  p. 
nonnoed  him  to  be  strong,  manly,  and  IIM ;  aJso  Meineke's  first  volume, 
andacious— but  unschooled— a  ■■  a  i<«v  Historia  Critica  Comicc  Oraec.  pp.  1^4 
Tor.  His  scandals  about  the  lawless  —136 :  and  the  Dissertat.  xiz.  in  Butt- 
life  of  Alkibiadte,  buwever,  exceed  man's  Mytholofftu,  on  the  Baptae  and 
what  we  can  reasonably  admit,  even  Cotyttia. 
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if  opportunity  offered,  by  overthrowing^  the  conatitution  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  persons  and  properties  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
He  never  inspired  confidence  or  esteem  in  any  one ;  and  sooner 
or  later,  among  a  public  like  that  of  Athens,  so  much  accumulated 
odium  aiid  suspicion  were  sure  to  bring  a  public  man  to  ruin,  in 
spite  of  the  strongest  admiration  for  his  capacity.  He  was 
always  the  object  of  very  conflicting  sentiments  :  *Hhe  Athenians 
desiml  him,  hated  him,  but  still  wished  to  have  Mm,"  was 
said  in  the  latter  years  of  bis  life  by  a  contemporary  poet ; 
while  we  find  also  another  pithy  precept  delivered  in  regard  to 
him — **  You  ought  not  to  keep  a  lion's  whelp  in  your  city  at  all ; 
but  if  yon  choose  to  keep  bim,  you  must  submit  yourself  to  his 
behaviour".'  Athens  had  to  feel  the  force  of  his  energy,  as  an 
exile  and  enemy ;  but  the  great  harm  which  he  did  to  her  was 
in  his  capacity  of  adviser — awakening  in  his  countrjrmen  the 
same  thirst  for  showy,  rapacious,  uncertain  perilous  aggrandize- 
ment which  dictated  his  own  personal  actions. 

Mentioning  Alkibiadds  now  for  the  first  time,  I  have  somewhat 
anticipated  on  future  chapters,  in  order  to  present  B.c.420. 
a  general  idea  of  his  character,  hereafter  to  be  illus-  ^^Ji*^^^ 
trated.    But  at  the  moment  which  we  have  now  renew  the 
reached  (March,  420  B.a)  the  lion's  whelp  was  yet  StemipuS* 
young,  and  had  neither  acquired  his  entire  strength  ^^^" 
nor  disclosed  his  full-grown  claws.  ceston  with 

He  began  to  put  himself  forward  as  a  party  leader,  dtexntn.  as 
seemingly  not  long  before  the  peace  of  Nikias.  The  ?'<>*«*»• 
political  traditions  hereditary  in  Ms  feunily,  as  in  that  of  his 
relation  Ferikl^  were  democratical :  his  grandfather  Alkibiades 
had  been  vehement  in  his  opposition  to  the  Peisistratids,  and  had 
even  afterwards  publicly  renounced  an  established  connexion  of 
hospitality  with  the  Lacedaemonian  government,  from  strong 
antipathy  to  them  on  political  grounds.  But  Alkibiades  him- 
self, in  commencing  political  life,  departed  from  this  family 

1  Thacyd.  ri.  16.  Compare  Platarch,  treatise,  ri.  6—8,  pp.  491—494,  and  the 

Relp.  Ger.  Pr«ec.  c.  4,  p.  800.    The  preface    of    Schleiermacher    to    his 

■ketch  which  Plato  draws  (in  the  first  German  translation  of  the  Platonic 

three  chapters  of  the  ninth  Book  of  dialogue      called      Alkibiades      the 

the  Republic)  of  the  citizen  who  erects  first. 

himself  into  a  deepot  and  enslaTes  his  3  Aristophan.    Bann,    1445  — 1453 ; 

feUow-citixens,  exactly  suits  the  char-  Plutarch,  Alkibiadds,  0. 16 ;  Plutarch, 

acter  of  Alkibiadte.  See  also  the  same  Nikias,  c.  9. 
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tradition,  and  presented  himself  as  a  partisan  of  oligarcbicaL  and 
pliilo-Laconian  sentiment— doubtleas  far  more  consonant  to  liis 
natural  temper  than  the  democraticaL  He  thus  started  in  the 
same  general  party  with  Nikias,  and  with  Thessalus  son  of 
Kimdn,  who  afterwards  became  his  bitter  opponents.  And  it 
was  in  part  probably  to  put  himself  on  a  par  with  them,  that  be 
took  the  marked  step  of  tndng  to  revive  the  ancient  family  tie  of 
hospitality  with  Spiuia,  which  his  grandfather  had  broken  oflL^ 

To  promote  this  object,  he  displayed  peculiar  solicitude  for  Uie 
The  good  treatment  of  the  Spartan  captives  during  their 

®gJJ^^  detention  at  Athens.  Many  of  them  being  of  hi^ 
advance*—  family  at  Sparta,  he  naturally  calculated  upon  their 
afainsit"  gratitude,  as  well  as  upon  the  favourable  sympathies 
aitSrahis  ^^  *^^*^  countrymen,  whenever  they  should  be 
pities,  and  restored.  He  advocated  both  the  peace  and  the 
theirenemy  alliance  with  Sparta,  and  the  restoration  of  her 
at  Athens,  captives.  Indeed  he  not  only  advocated  these 
measures,  but  tendered  his  services,  and  was  eager  to  be 
employed,  as  the  agent  of  Sparta,  for  carrying  them  through  at 
Athens.  From  such  selfish  hopes  in  regard  to  Sparta,  and 
especially  from  the  expectation  of  acquiring,  through  the  agency 
of  the  restored  captives,  the  title  of  Froxenus  of  Sparta, 
Alkibiad^  thus  became  a  partisan  of  the  blind  and  gratuitous 
philo-Laconian  concessions  of  Nikias.  But  the  captives,  on  their 
return,  were  either  unable,  or  unwilling,  to  carry  the  point 
which  he  wished  ;  while  the  authorities  at  Sparta  rejected  all  his 
advances — not  without  a  contemptuous  sneer  at  the  idea  of  con- 
fiding important  political  interests  to  the  care  of  a  youth  chiefly 
known  for  ostentation,  profligacy,  and  insolence.  That  the 
Spartans  should  thus  judge  is  noway  astonishing,  considering 
their  extreme  reverence  both  for  old  age  and  for  strict  discipline. 
They  naturally  preferred  Nikias  and  Lach^  whose  prudence 
would  commend,  if  it  did  not  originally  suggest,  their  mistrust 
of  the  new  claimant  Nor  had  Alkibiad^  yet  shown  the  mighty 
movement  of  which  he  was  capable.  But  this  contemptuous 
refusal   from  the  Spartans  stung  him  so  to  the  quick,  that, 

1  Thncyd.  v.  AS,  ri.  90;  Isokrat^s,  De    lessly  represents  AlUbiadte  as  being 
Biffis,  Or.  xtI.  p.  862,  sect.  27—30.  actually     proxenus     of     Sparta    at 

Plutarch   (Alkibiad.    c.    14)   care-    Athens. 
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making  an  entire  revolution  in  his  political  course,^  he  im- 
mediately threw  himself  into  anti-Laconian  politics  with  an 
energy  and  ahility  which  he  was  not  before  known  to  possess. 

The  moment  was  favourable,  since  the  recent  death  of  Ele6n, 
for  a  new  political  leader  to  espouse  this  side,  and  He  tries 
was  rendered  still  more  favourable  by  the  conduct  of  to  brijig 
the  Lacedsemonians.  Month  after  month  passed,  fuii^M'*^' 
remonstrance  after  remonstrance  was  addressed,  yet  '^'^^os- 
not  one  of  the  restitutions  prescribed  by  the  treaty  in  favour  of 
Athens  had  yet  been  accomplished.  Alkibiad^  had  therefore 
ample  pretext  for  altering  his  tone  respecting  the  Spartans— and 
for  denouncing  them  as  deceivers  who  had  broken  their  solemn 
oaths,  abusing  the  generous  confidence  of  Athens.  Under  his 
present  antipathies,  his  attention  naturally  turned  to  Aigos,  in 
which  city  he  possessed  some  powerful  friends  and  family  guests. 
The  condition  of  that  city,  disengaged  by  the  expiration  of  the 
peace  with  Sparta,  opened  a  possibility  of  connexion  with 
Athens — a  policy  now  strongly  recommended  by  Alkibiad^ 
who  insisted  that  Sparta  was  playing  false  with  the  Athenians, 
merely  in  order  to  keep  their  hands  tied  until  she  had  attacked 
and  put  down  Argos  separately.  This  particular  argument  had 
less  force  when  it  was  seen  that  Argos  acquired  new  and  power- 
ful allies — Mantineia,  Mis,  and  Corinth ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
such  acquisition  rendered  Argos  positively  more  valuable  as  an 
ally  to  the  Athenians. 

It  was  not  so  much,  however,  the  inclination  towards  Argos, 
but  the  growing  wrath  against  Sparta,  which  furthered  the 
philo-Argeian  plans  of  Alkibiades.  And  when  the  Lacedae- 
monian envoy  Andromeda  arrived  at  Athens  from  Bceotia, 
tendering  to  the  Athenians  the  mere  ruins  of  Panaktum  in 
exchange  for  Pylus — when  it  further  became  known  that  the 
Spartans  had  dready  concluded  a  special  alliance  with  the 
Boeotians  without  consulting  Athens — the  unmeasured  expression 
of  displeasure  in  the  Athenian  Ekklesia  showed  Alkibiad^  that 

1  Thnoyd.  T.  48.  oi  udrrw.  oAXi  «ai  vcarrtty  l^v  tov  irairvov  dv«iv6rrof  avrbi 
^popiiian  ^tAovciiCMr  jiwyrtovro,  on  roitt  U  rij*  k^ow  owWiy  aixA^^AiiTovt 
AoccteiM^rtOi  iii  Nuetov   koI  Adx^rot    $tpawtvt»v       Biwotlro       avatmiitra^at.. 

voAoft^  vpo^cWor  vori  oSo'cr  ov  rifui-    Ao. 
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tbe  time  was  now  come  for  bringing  on  a  snbstantiye  deciakm. 
While  he  lent  his  own  voice  to  strengthen  the  discontent  agaiimt 
Sparta,  he  at  the  same  time  despatched  a  private  intimation  to 
his  correspondents  at  Argos,  exhorting  them,  under  assurances  of 
success  and  promise  of  his  own  strenuous  aid,  to  send,  without 
delay,  an  embassy  to  Athens  in  conjunction  with  the  Mantineians 
and  Eleians,  requesting  to  be  admitted  as  Athenian  allies.  The 
He  induoei  -^J^^i&i^s  received  this  intimation  at  the  very  moment 
^^^  when  their  citizens  Eustrophos  and  ^son  were 
send  envoys  negotiating  at  Sparta  for  the  renewal  of  the  peace ; 
^e^^*~  having  been  sent  thither  under  great  uneasiness  lest 
geians  Argos  should  be  left,  without  allies,  to  contend  single- 

^ibraoe  handed  against  the  Lacedeemonians.  But  no  sooner 
owning,  ^^  ^^  unexpected  chance  held  out  to  them  of 
g^drop  alliance  with  Athens — a  former  friend,  a  democracy 
nesotiations  like  their  own,  an  imperial  state  at  sea,  yet  not 
withSparta.  ^q^j^qj;^  ^th  their  own  primacy  in  Peloponn^ns — 
than  they  became  careless  of  Eustrophus  and  Msotl,  and 
despatched  forthwith  to  Athens  the  embassy  advised.  It  was  a 
joint  embassy,  Argeian,  Eleian,  and  Mantineian.'  The  alliance 
between  these  three  cities  had  already  been  rendered  more 
intimate  by  a  second  treaty  concluded  since  that  treaty  to  which 
Corinth  was  a  party — though  Corinth  had  refused  all  concern  in 
the  second.* 
But  the  Spartans  had  been  already  alarmed  by  the  harsh 
bsMTof  ^P^^  ®^  *^®"'  ®^voy  Andromedds,  and  probably 
theLacedie-  warned  by  reports  from  Nikias  and  their  other 
AtibMuif  to  Athenian  friends  of  the  crisis  impending  respecting 
5*2**^®  alliance  between  Athens  and  Argos.  Accordingly 
not  to  they  sent  off,  without  a  moment's  delay,  three  citizens 

^e^iMce.  extremely  popular  at  Athens'— Philocharidas,  Leon, 
The  envoys  and  Endius — with  full  powers  to  settle  all  matters  of 
foTourably  difference.  The  envoys  were  instructed  to  deprecate 
'®*^^**^  all  alliance  of  Athens  with  Argos — ^to  explain  that  the 
alliance  of  Sparta  with  Boeotia  had  been  concluded  without  any 
purpose  or  possibility  of  evil  to  Athens — and  at  the  same  time  to 
renew  the  demand  that  Pylus  should  be  restored  to  them  in 

1  Thncyd.  ▼.  iS.  >  Thnoyd.  t.  44.    d^iVoKro  Bi  cat  A«- 
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exchange  for  the  demolished  PanlJcttim.  Such  was  still  the 
confidence  of  the  Lacedcemonians  in  the  strength  of  assent  at 
Athens,  that  thej  did  not  jet  despair  of  obtaining  an  affirmative, 
even  to  this  very  nneqnal  proposition.  And  when  the  three 
envoys,  under  the  introduction  and  advice  of  Nikias,  had  their 
first  interview  with  the  Athenian  senate,  preparatory  to  an 
audience  before  the  public  assembly,  the  impression  which  they 
made,  on  stating  that  they  came  with  full  powers  of  settlement, 
was  highly  favourable.  It  was  indeed  so  favourable,  thai 
Alkibiades  became  alarmed  lest,  if  they  made  the  same  statement 
in  the  public  assembly,  holding  out  the  prospect  of  some  trifling 
concessions,  the  philo-Laconian  party  might  determine  public 
feeling  to  accept  a  compromise,  and  thus  preclude  all  idea  of 
alliance  with  Argos. 

To  obviate  such  a  defeat  of  his  plans,  he  resorted  to  a  singular 
manoeuvre.      One   of   the    Lacedaemonian    envoys.  Trick  by 
Endius,  was  his  private  guest,  by  an  ancient  and  T^Jj^j*^ 
particular  intimacy  subsisting   between    their   two  cheats  and 
families.1    This  probably  assisted  in  procuring  for  the*en?oy», 
him  a  secret  interview  with  the  envoys,  and  enabled  ?J**lJ2J* 
him  to  address  them  with  greater  effect,  on  the  day  (imnoniui 
before  the  meeting  of  the  public  assembly,  and  with-  l^i^^fon 
out  the  knowledge  of  Nikias.    He  accosted  them  in  jj^jj^ 
the  tone  of  a  friend  of  Sparta,  anxious  that  their  against 
proposition  should  succeed  ;  but  he  intimated  that  ^P*'**- 
they  would  find  the  public  assembly  turbulent  and  angry,  very 
different  from  the  tranquil  demeanour  of  the  senate ;  so  that  if 
they  proclaimed  themselves  to  have  come  with  full  powers  of 
setdement,  the  people  would  burst  out  with  fury,  to  act  upon 
their  fears  and  bully  them  into  extravagant  concessions.     He 
therefore  strongly  urged  them  to  declare  that  they  had  come, 
not  with  any  lull  powers  of  settlement,  but  merely  to  explain, 
discuss,  and  report :  the  people  would  then  find  that  they  could 
gain  nothing  by  intimidation^xplanations  would  be  heard, 
and  disputed  points  be  discussed  with  temper — while  he  (Alki- 
biades) would  speak  emphatically  in  their  favour.    He  would 
advise,  and  felt  confident  that  he  could  persuade,  the  Athenians 
to  restore  Pylus — a  step  which  his  opposition  had  hitherto  been 
1  Thucyd.  Tiii  6. 
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ihe  cbief  means  of  preventing.  He  gave  them  his  solemn  pledge 
— con6rmed  by  an  oath,  according  to  Plutarch — ^that  he  would 
adopt  this  conduct,  if  they  would  act  upon  his  counsel^  The 
envoys  were  much  struck  with  the  apparent  sagacity  of  these 
suggestions,'  and  still  more  delighted  to  find  that  the  man  from 
whom  they  anticipated  the-  most  formidable  opposition  was  pre- 
pared to  speak  in  their  favour.  His  language  obtained  with 
them,  probably,  the  more  ready  admission  and  confidence,  inas- 
much as  he  had  volunteered  his  services  to  become  the  political 
agent  of  Sparta,  only  a  few  months  before ;  and  he  appeared 
now  to  be  simply  resuming  that  policy.  They  were  sure  cf  the 
support  of  Nikias  and  his  party,  under  all  circumstances :  if,  by 
complying  with  the  recommendation  of  Alkibiad&s,  they  could 
gain  hii  strenuous  advocacy  and  influence  also,  they  fancied  that 
their  cause  was  sure  of  success.  Accordingly,  they  agreed  to 
act  upon  his  suggestion,  not  only  without  consulting,  but  with- 
out even  warning,  Nikias,  which  was  exactly  what  Alkibiades 
desired,  and  had  probably  required  them  to  promise. 

Next  day,  the  public  assembly  met,  and  the  envoys  were  intro- 
duced ;  upon  which  Alkibiades  himself,  in  a  tone  of  peculiar 
mildness,  put  the  question  to  them,  upon  what  footing  they  came?' 
what  powers  they  brought  with  them  I  They  immediately  de- 
clared that  they  had  brought  no  full  powers  for  treating  and 
settlement,  but  only  came  to  explain  and  discuss.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  astonishment  with  which  their  declaration  was  heard. 
The  senators  present,  to  whom  these  envoys  a  day  or  two  before 
had  publicly  declared  the  distinct  contrary  ;  the  assembled  people, 
who,  made  aware  of  that  previous  affirmation,  had  come  prepared 
to  hear  the  ultimatum  of  Sparta  from  their  lips  ;  lastly,  most  of 
all,  Nikias  himself — their  confidential  agent  and  probably  their 

1  Thucyd.  ▼.  46.      fii;xa*^r«u  8k  vph^  ft, oyo vk    »oi^«ru. 
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host  at  Athens— who  had  doubtless  announced  them  as  plenipo- 
tentiaries, and  concerted  with  them  the  management  of  their  case 
before  the  assembly — all  were  alike  astounded,  and  none  knew 
what  to  make  of  the  words  just  heard.  But  the  indignation  of 
the  people  equalled  their  astonishment  There  was  an  unanimous 
burst  of  wrath  against  the  standing  faithlessness  and  duplicity  of 
Lacedeemonians — never  saying  the  same  thing  two  days  together. 
To  crown  the  whole,  Alkibiad^  himself  affected  to  share  all  the 
surprise  of  the  multitude,  and  was  even  the  loudest  of  them  all 
in  invectives  against  the  envoys ;  denouncing  Lacedsemonian 
perfidy  and  evil  designs  in  language  far  more  bitter  than  he  had 
ever  employed  before.  Nor  was  this  all  :^  he  took  advantage  of 
the  vehement  acclamation  which  welcomed  his  invectives  to  pro- 
pose that  the  Argeian  envoys  should  be  called  in  and  the  alliance 
with  Argoe  concluded  forthwith.  And  this  would  certainly  have 
been  done,  if  a  remarkable  phsenomenon — an  earthquake — had 
not  occurred  to  prevent  it,  causing  the  assembly  to  be  adjourned 
to  the  next  day,  pursuant  to  a  religious  scruple  then  recognized 
as  paramount 

This  remarkable  anecdote  comes  in  all  its  main  circumstances 
from  Thucydides.  It  illustrates  forcibly  that  unprincipled 
character  which  will  be  found  to  attach  to  Alkibiad^  through 
life,  and  presents  indeed  an  unblushing  combination  of  impudence 
and  fraud,  which  we  cannot  better  describe  than  by  saying  that 
it  is  exactly  in  the  vein  of  Fielding's  Jonathan  Wild.  In  depict- 
ing Kle6n  and  Hyperbolus,  historians  vie  with  each  other  in 
strong  language  to  mark  the  impudence  which  is  said  to  have 
been  their  peculiar  characteristic  Now  we  have  no  particular 
facts  before  us  to  measure  the  amount  of  truth  in  this,  though  as 
a  general  charge  it  is  sufficiently  credible.  But  we  may  affirm, 
with  full  assurance,  that  none  of  the  much-decried  demagogues  of 
Athens — ^not  one  of  those  sellers  of  leather,  lamps,  sheep,  ropes, 
pollard,  and  other  commodities,  upon  whom  Aristophan^  heaps 
so  many  excellent  jokes— ever  surpassed,  if  they  ever  equalled, 
the  impudence  of  this  descendant  of  iEakus  and  Zeus  in  his 
manner  of  over-reaching  and  disgracing  the  Lacedsemonian  envoys. 

1  Tlinoyd.  t.  45.    oi  'A^r«u»t  wk4ti  ^o^jcov^v  rt  <cal  ^ifioc  ^o-oy  tv$ift  itap- 
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These  latter,  it  must  be  added,  display  a  careleasneae  of  pablio 
fedth  and  consiBtencj— a  fieusility  in  pnblidy  unsaying  what  the j 
have  just  before  publidj  said — and  a  treachery  towards  their  own 
confidential  agent — which  is  truly  surprising,  and  goes  &r  to 
justify  the  general  charge  of  habitual  duplicity  so  often  alleged 
against  the  Lacedsemonian  character.^ 

The  disgraced  envoys  would  doubtless  quit  Athens  immediately  ; 
NUdas  but  this  opportune  earthquake  gave  Nikias  a  few  hours 

wH?the  ^  recover  from  his  unexpected  overthrow.  In  the 
asoembly  to  assembly  of  the  next  day,  he  still  contended  that  the 
imd  othwt  friendship  of  Sparta  was  preferable  to  that  of  Argos, 
Stoarto  2  ^  *^^  insisted  on  the  prudence  of  post^ning  all  con- 
order  to  summation  of  engagement  with  the  latter  untU  the 
^IS^LnSMh^  i^  intentions  of  Sparta,  now  so  contradictory  and 
ment  inexplicable,  should  be  made  clear.    He  contended 

that  the  position  of  Athens,  in  regard  to  the  peace  and  alliance, 
was  that  of  superior  honour  and  advantage — the  position  of 
Sparta,  one  of  comparative  disgrace :  Athens  had  thus  a  greater 
interest  than  Sparta  in  maintaining  what  had  been  concluded. 
But  he,  at  the  same  time,  admitted  that  a  distinct  and  peremptory 
explanation  must  be  exacted  from  Sparta  as  to  her  intentions,  and 
he  requested  the  people  to  send  himself  with  some  other  colleagues 
to  demand  it  The  Lacedaemonians  should  be  apprised  that 
Argeian  envoys  were  already  present  in  Athens  with  propositions, 
and  that  the  Athenians  might  already  have  concluded  this  alliance, 
if  they  could  have  permitted  themselves  to  do  wrong  to  the  exist- 
ing alliance  with  Sparta.  But  the  Lacedssmonians,  if  their 
intentions  were  honourable,  must  show  it  forthwith — 1.  By 
restoring  Panaktum,  not  demolished,  but  standing.  2.  By  restor- 
ing Amphipolis  also.  3.  By  renouncing  their  special  alliance 
with  the  Boeotians,  unless  the  Boeotians  on  their  side  chose  to 
become  parties  to  the  peace  with  Athens.' 

The  Athenian  assembly,  acquiescing  in  the  recommendation  of 
Nikias,  invested  him  with  the  commission  which  he  required ; 
a  remarkable  proof,  after  the  overpowering  defeat  of  the  preceding 
day,  how  strong  was  the  hold  which  he  still  retained  upon  them, 
and  how  sincere  their  desire  to  keep  on  the  best  terms  with 

1  Enripid.  Andiomach.  445—466 ;  Herodot.  is.  64 ;  Thocjd.  It.  60. 
>  Thncyd.  r.  46. 
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Sparta.  This  web  a  last  chance  granted  to  Nikias  and  his 
policy— a  perfectly  feir  chance,  since  all  that  was  i^ure^f 
asked  of  Sparta  was  just— but  it  forced  him  to  bring  *JtJ^J[2 
matters  to  a  decisive  issue  with  her,  and  shut  out  all  sputa— 
further  evasion.  His  mission  to  Sparta  failed  alto-  ^SSSTtS*" 
gether :  the  influence  of  Eleob61us  and  Xenarls,  the  ^f^f^^ 
anti- Athenian  Ephors,  was  found  predominant,  so  that  eus,  £S^ 
not  one  of  his  demands  was  complied  with.  And  even  M^^tlnek. 
when  he  formally  announced  that  unless  Sparta  renounced  her 
special  alliance  with  the  Boeotians  or  compelled  the  Boeotians  to 
accept  the  peace  with  Athens,  the  Athenians  would  immediately 
contract  alliance  with  Argoe,  the  menace  produced  no  effect  He 
could  only  obtain,  and  that  too  as  a  personal  favour  to  himself, 
that  the  oaths  as  they  stood  should  be  formally  renewed— an 
empty  concession,  which  covered  but  faintly  the  humiliation  of 
his  retreat  to  Athens.  The  Athenian  assembly  listened  to  his 
report  with  strong  indignation  against  the  Lacedaemonians,  and 
with  marked  displeasure  even  against  himself,  as  the  great  author 
and  voucher  of  this  unperformed  treaty ;  while  Alkibiadls  was 
permitted  to  introduce  the  envoys  (already  at  hand  in  the  city) 
from  Argoe,  Mantineia,  and  £lis,  with  whom  a  pact  was  at  once 
concluded.^ 

The  words  of  this  convention,  which  Thucydidte  gives  us 
doubtless  from  the  record  on  the  public  column,  comprise  two 
engagements — one  for  peace,  another  for  alliance. 

"The  Athenians,  Argeians,  Mantineians,  and  Eleians  have  con- 
cluded a  treaty  of  peace  by  sea  and  by  land,  without  Conditioiis 
fraud  or  mischief,  each  for  themselves  and  for  the  ^i^SJa^Md 
allies  over  whom  each  exercises  empire.'  [The  express  alli&noe. 
terms  in  which  these  states  announce  themselves  as  imperial 
states  and  their  allies  as  dependencies  deserve  notice.  No  such 
words  appear  in  the  treaty  between  Athens  and  LacedsemOn.  I 
have  already  mentioned  that  the  main  ground  of  discontent  on 
the  part  of  Mantineia  and  Elis  towards  Sparta,  was  connected 
with  their  imperial  power.] 

"Neither  of  them  shall  bear  arms  against  the  other  for  purpose 
of  damage. 

1  Thncyd.  ▼.  4S ;  Plutarch,  NlUai,        ^  Thvcyd.  ▼.  47.     iiwip  v^mv  avritp 
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'*  The  Athenians,  Argeians,  Mantlneians,  and  Eleians  shall  be 
allies  with  each  other  for  one  hundred  years.  If  any  enemy  shall 
invade  Attica,  the  three  contracting  cities  shall  lend  the  meet 
vigorous  aid  in  their  power  at  the  invitation  of  Athens.  Should 
the  forces  of  the  invading  city  damage  Attica  and  then  retire,  the 
three  will  proclaim  that  city  their  enemy  and  attack  it ;  neither 
of  the  four  shall  in  that  case  suspend  the  war,  without  consent  of 
the  others. 

"Reciprocal  obligations  are  imposed  upon  Athens,  in  case  Argo6» 
Mantineia,  or  Elis  shall  be  attacked. 

**  Neither  of  the  four  contracting  powers  shall  grant  passage  to 
troops  through  their  own  territory  or  the  territory  of  allies  over 
whom  they  may  at  the  time  be  exercising  command,  either  by 
land  or  sea,  unless  upon  joint  resolution.^ 

"  In  case  auxiliary  troops  shall  be  required  and  sent  under  this 
treaty,  the  city  sending  shall  furnish  their  maintenance  for  the 
space  of  thirty  days,  from  the  day  of  their  entrance  upon  the 
territory  of  the  city  requiring.  Should  their  services  be  needed 
for  a  longer  period,  the  city  requiring  shall  furnish  their 
maintenance,  at  the  rate  of  three  ^ginsean  oboli  for  each  hoplitc, 
light-armed  or  archer,  and  of  one  ^ginsean  drachma  or  six  oboli 
for  each  horseman,  per  day.  The  city  requiring  shall  possess 
the  command,  so  long  as  the  service  required  shall  be  in  her 
territory.  But  if  any  expedition  shall  be  undertaken  by  joint 
resolution,  then  the  command  shall  be  shared  equally  between  alL" 

Such  wei'e  the  substantive  conditions  of  the  new  alliance. 
Provision  was  then  made  for  the  oaths — ^by  whom?  where? 
when?  in  what  words?  how  often?  they  were  to  be  taken. 
Athens  was  to  swear  on  behalf  of  herself  and  her  allies ;  but 
Argos,  Elis,  and  Mantineia,  with  their  respective  allies,  were  to 
swear  by  separate  cities.  The  oaths  were  to  be  renewed  everj- 
four  years  ;  by  Athens,  within  thirty  days  before  each  Olympic 
festival,  at  Argos,  Elis,  and  Mantineia ;  by  these  three  cities,  at 
Athens,  ten  days  before  each  festival  of  the  greater  Panathenaea. 
"The  words  of  the  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance,  and  the  oaths  sworn^ 

1  Thncyd.  ▼.  48.      ical  Twr  ^/ifidxmy  a pieo v «r t r  jxarcpoi. 
iiv  av  apx»<riy  licaorot.     The  tanse       The  clause  imposing  actual  obliga- 

and  phrase  here  deserre  notice,  as  con-  tion  to  hinder  the  passage  of  troops 

trasted  with  the  phrase  in  the  former  required  to  be  left  open  for  application 

part  of  the  treaty— TMy  {v/ifiaxw  &y  to  the  actual  time. 
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shall  be  engraven  on  stone  columns,  and  put  up  in  the  temples  of 
each  of  the  four  cities,  and  also  upon  a  brazen  column,  to  be  put 
up  by  joint  cost,  at  Olympia,  for  the  festival  now  approaching. 

"The  four  cities  may  by  joint  consent  make  any  change  they  please 
in  the  provisions  of  this  .treaty,  without  violating  their  oaths."  ^ 

The  conclusion  of  this  new  treaty  introduced  a  greater  degree 
of  complication  into  the  grouping  and  association  of  compUcatod 


the  Grecian  cities  than  had  ever  before  been  known.   JtJ^^^'S. 

Mnong  too 

The  ancient  Spartan  confederacy,  and  the  Athenian  Gredan 
empire,  still  subsisted.  A  peace  had  been  concluded  treaty  andT 
between  them,  ratified  by  the  formal  vote  of  the  majo-  aJ^^^nc®- 
rity  of  the  confederates,  yet  not  accepted  by  several  of  the  minority. 
Not  merely  peace,  but  also  special  alliance  had  been  concluded 
between  Athens  and  Sparta,  and  a  special  alliance  between 
Sparta  and  Boeotia.  Corinth,  member  of  the  Spartan  confederacy, 
was  also  member  of  a  defensive  alliance  with  Argos,  Mantineia, 
and  Elis,  which  three  states  had  concluded  a  more  intimate 
alliance,  first  with  each  other  (without  Corinth)  and  now  recently 
with  Athens.  Yet  both  Athens  and  Sparta  still  retained  the 
alliance*  concluded  between  themselves,  without  formal  rupture 
on  either  side,  though  Athens  still  complained  that  the  treaty 
had  not  been  fulfilled.  No  relations  whatever  subsisted  between 
Ai-gos  and  Sparta.  Between  Athens  and  Boeotia  there  was  an 
armistice  terminable  at  ten  days'  notice.  Lastly,  Coiinth  could 
not  be  prevailed  upon,  in  spite  of  repeated  solicitation  from  the 
Argeians,  to  join  the  new  alliance  of  Athens  with  Argos  ;  so  that 
no  relations  subsisted  between  Corinth  and  Athens,  while  the 
Corinthians  began,  though  faintly,  to  resume  their  former  tenden- 
cies towards  Sparta.^ 

The  alliance  between  Athens  and  Argos,  of  which  particulars 
have  just  been  given,  was  concluded  not  long  before  ^.      . 
the  Olympic  festival  of  the  90th  Olympiad  or  420  B.C. ;  lestiTal  of 
the  festival  being  about  the  beginning  of  July,  the  (J*^*^ 


treaty  might  be  in  May.**  That  festival  was  memorable,  ^^^jf^ 
on  more  than  one  ground.     It  was  the  first  which  had  memorable 
been  celebrated  since  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  the  ^  '' 

1  ThncycL  v.  47.  **  KaraB^vrtiv  8i  ical  'Okuiiniam,  <rnf- 

3  Thucyd.  V.  4fe.  Krjv   vaA«i7i'   Koivf  'OXvfiirioit   TOi* 

»  TUucyd.  ▼.  48— 6a  vw  t  (Thuc.  v.  47>- words  of  the  treaty. 
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leading  dauae  of  which  hod  been  expressly  introduced  to  guarantee 
to  all  Greeks  free  access  to  the  great  Pan-hellenic  temples,  with 
liberty  of  sacrificing,  consulting  the  oracle,  and  witnessing  the 
matches.  For  the  last  eleven  years,  including  two  Olympic 
festivals,  Athens  herself,  and  apparently  all  the  numerous  allies 
of  Athens,  had  been  excluded  from  sending  their  solemn  l^;ations 
or  Thedriee,  and  from  attending  as  spectators,  at  the  Olympic 
games.^  Now  that  such  exclusion  was  removed,  and  that  the 
Eleian  heralds  (who  came  to  announce  the  approaching  games 
and  proclaim  the  truce  connected  with  them)  again  trod  the  soil 
of  Attica,  the  visit  of  the  Athenians  was  felt  both  by  themselves 
and  by  others  as  a  novelty.  No  small  curiosity  wajs  entertained 
to  see  what  figure  the  Thedry  of  Athens  would  make  as  to  show 
and  splendour.  Nor  were  there  wanting  spiteful  rumours,  that 
Athens  had  been  so  much  impoverished  by  the  war  as  to  be  pre- 
vented from  appearing  with  appropriate  magnificence  at  the  altar 
and  in  the  presence  of  Olympic  Zeus. 

Alkibiadls  took  pride  in  silencing  these  surmises,  as  well  as  in 
Flwt  ap-  glorifjdng  his  own  name  and  person,  by  a  display  more 
peanmce  of  imposing  than  had  ever  been  previously  beheld.  He 
the  Olympic  had  already  distinguished  himself  in  the  local  festivals 
■l^the  *^^  liturgies  of  Athens  by  an  ostentation  surpassing 
beffinning  Athenian  rivals ;  but  he  now  felt  himself  standing 
Immense  '  forward  as  tlie  champion  and  leader  of  Athens  before 
^biStdle  Qj^®^^  He  had  discredited  his  political  rival  Nikias, 
in  the  given  a  new  direction  to  the  politics  of  Athens  by  the 

'****  Argeian  alliance,  and  was  about  to  commence  a  series 
of  intra-Peloponneaian  operations  against  the  Lacedaemonians. 
On  all  these  grounds  he  determined  that  his  first  appearance  on 
the  plain  of  Olympia  should  impose  upon  all  beholders.    The 

1  Dorieos  of  Rhodes  was  victor  in  Bat    this    does    not    prove    that 

the  Pankration,  both  in  Olymp.  88  and  Bhodian    visitoiB     generally,    or    a 

89  (iiH—iU  B.C).     Rhodes  was  in-  Rhodian  The6ry,  could    have   come 

eluded  among  the  tributary  allies  of  to     Olympia     between    iSl— 421    in 

Athena    But  the  athletes  who  came  safety. 

to  contend  were  privileffed  and  (as  it  From  the  presence  of  indiTiduals, 
were)  sacred  persons,  who  were  never  even  as  spectators,  little  can  be  in- 
molested  or  hindered  from  coming  to  f erred ;  because  even  at  this  very 
the  festival,  if  they  chose  to  come,  Olympic  festival  of  420  B.C.  Lichas  the 
under  any  state  of  war.  Their  in-  Spartan  was  present  as  a  spectator, 
violability  was  never  disturbed  even  though  all  Lacedaemonians  were  for- 
down  to  the  harsh  proceeding  of  mally  excluded  by  proclamation  of  the 
Aratus  (Plutarch,  Aratus,  c  28).  Eleians  (Thucyd.  ▼.  60). 
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Athenian  Thedry,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  was  set  out  with 
first-rate  splendour,  and  with  the  amplest  show  of  golden  ewers, 
censers,  &a,  for  the  public  sacrifice  and  procession.^  But  when 
the  chariot-races  came  on,  Alkibiades  himself  appeared  as  com- 
petitor at  his  own  cost — not  merely  with  one  well-equipped  chariot 
and  four,  which  the  richest  Greeks  had  hitherto  counted  as  an 
extraordinary  personal  glory,  but  with  the  prodigious  number  of 
seven  distinct  chariots,  each  with  a  team  of  four  horses.  And  so 
superior  was  their  quality,  that  one  of  his  chariots  gained  a  first 
prize,  and  another  a  second  prize,  so  that  AlkibiadSs  was  twice 
crowned  with  sprigs  of  the  sacred  olive-tree,  and  twice  proclaimed 
by  the  herald.  Another  of  his  seven  chariots  also  came  in  fourth  ; 
but  no  crown  or  proclamation  (it  seems)  was  awarded  to  any  after 
the  second  in  order.  We  must  recollect  that  he  had  competitors 
from  all  parts  of  Greece  to  contend  against — ^not  merely  private 
men,  but  even  despots  and  governments.  Nor  was  this  alL  The 
tent  which  the  Athenian  Thedrs  provided  for  their  countrymen, 
visitors  to  the  games,  was  handsomely  adorned ;  but  a  separate 
tent  which  Alldbiad^  himself  provided  for  a  public  banquet  to 
celebrate  his  triumph,  together  with  the  banquet  itself,  was  set 
forth  on  a  scale  still  more  stately  and  expensive.  The  rich  allies 
of  Athens — Ephesus,  Chios,  and  Lesboe^ — are  said  to  have  lent 
him  their  aid  in  enhancing  ibis  display.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  they  would  be  glad  to  cultivate  his  favour,  as  he  had  now 
become  one  of  the  first  men  in  Athens,  and  was  in  an  ascendant 
course.  But  we  must  further  recollect  that  they,  as  well  as  Athens, 
had  been  excluded  from  the  Olympic  festivfid,  so  that  their  own 
feelings  on  first  returning  might  well  prompt  them  to  take  a 
genuine  interest  in  this  imposing  re-appearance  of  the  Ionic  race 
at  the  common  sanctuary  of  Hellas. 

Five  years  afterwards,  on  an  important  discussion  which  will 
be  her^ifter  described,  Alkibiades  maintained  publicly  before 
the  Athenian  assembly  that  his  unparalleled  Olympic  display 
had  produced  an  effect  upon  the  Grecian  mind  highly  beneficial 
to  AUiens;'  dissipating  the  suspicions  entertained  that  she  was 

1  Of  the  taft«  and  elegmnce  with  MemorablL  iiL  8, 12. 
whieh  these  ezhlbitioiiB  were  niaally       >  Thvcyd.  li.  16.    ot  Ydp*EAXi)Mt  jcal 

got  up  in  Athens,  soipaMing  generally  vwip  irivofuv  tuCCt$  iiit»v  t^k  vtfAtv  ^^6- 

every   other  dty   in    Greece,   see  a  fuc-av  r^  iftjf  Siawptw  n^f  'OAv^vta^c 

remaifatble  tesomony  in  Xenoph6n,  tftwpuif,  irpdrcpov  ikirliovrtt  av- 
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ruined  by  the  war,  and  establishing  beyond  dispute  her  vast 
wealth  and  power.  He  was  doubtless  right  to  a  considerable 
extent,  though  not  sufficient  to  repel  the  charge  from  himself 


rt)K  4carair«voAc^^<r9at*  ivon  ip- 
uara  yJkv  lirra  KoBriKo,  tarn.  ov^«tc  wm 
iZiMn^  irp6rtpop^  ivix7i<ra.  re,  koX  Mr*- 
poK  KoX  Trroprot  iycv^^i}Kj  koX  rSXXa 
a^ittK  r^  Kuniv  xaptO'KtvMraiUiir. 

The  full  force  of  this  graadioae 
display  cannot  be  felt  onless  we  bring 
to  our  minds  the  special  position  both  of 
Athens  and  the  Athenian  allies  towards 
Olympia-and  of  Alkibiadte  himself 
towards  Athens,  ArKos,  and  the  rest  of 
Greece— in  the  first  half  of  the  year  420 

'  Alkibiadds  obtained  from  Bnripidte 
the  honour  of  an  epinikian  ode,  or  song 
of  triumph,  to  celebrate  this  event,  of 
which  a  few  lines  are  preserved  by 
Plutarch  (Alkib.  c.  Ill  It  is  curious 
that  the  poet  alleges  Alkibiadto  to  have 
been  first,  second,  and  third  in  the 
course ;  while  Alkibiadds  himself,  more 
modest,  and  doubtless  more  exact, 
pretends  only  to  first,  second,  and 
fimrth.  Buripidte  informs  us  that 
Alkibiadds  was  crowned  twice  and 
proclaimed  twioe-^W  art^ivr*  ik^C^ 
icapvffi  fio^v  vapo^ovvat.  Beiske,  Ck>ray, 
and  Schafer  have  thous;ht  it  right  to 
alter  this  word  6ic  to  rpZs,  without  any 
authority— which  completely  alters  the 
asserted  fact  Sintenis  in  his  edition 
of  Plutarch  has  properly  restored  the 
word  ii>. 

How  long  the  recollection  of  this 
famous  Olympic  festival  remained  in 
the  Athenian  public  mind  is  attested 
partly  by  the  Oratio  de  Bigis  of 
Isokratds,  composed  in  defence  of  the 
son  of  AlUbiadto  at  least  twenty- 
five  years  afterwards,  perhaps  more. 
Isokratte  i-epeats  the  loose  assertion 
of  Euripidw,  rpwTOf,  Sevrepoc,  and 
rpiTof  (Or.  xvL  p.  863,  sect  40).    The 

Surious  Oration  called  that  of  Ando- 
dH  against  Alkibiad^s  also  preserves 
many  of  the  current  tales,  some  of 
whicn  I  have  admitted  into  the 
text,  because  I  think  them  probable 
in  themselves,  and  because  that  oration 
itself  may  reasonably  be  believed  to  be 
a  composition  of  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century  tf.C.  That  oration  sets 
forth  all  the  proceedings  of  Alldbiadte 
in  a  very  invidious  temper  and  with 
palpable  exaggeration.  The  story  of 
Alkibiadfo  having  robbed  an  Athenian 
named  Diom6d6s  of  a  fine  chariot 


appeam  to  bea  sort  of  variatloa  on  the 
story  about  Tiiias,  which  figures  in 
the  oration  of  Isokratte— eee  Andokid. 
cont  Alkib.  sect  S8:  possibly  Alki- 
biadte  may  have  left  one  of  the 
teams  not  paid  for.  The  aid  lent  to 
Alkibiadte  by  the  Chians.  Bpheetans. 
&c,  as  described  in  that  oratioa,  is 
likely  to  be  substantially  true,  and 
may  easily  be  explained.  Compare 
Athenie.  L  p.  8. 

Our  information  abont  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  chariot-racing  at  Olympia 
is  very  imperfect  Wedonotdisonclly 
know  how  the  seven  diariots  of 
Alkibiadte  ran— in  how  many  races 
for  all  the  seven  could  not  (in  my 
Judgment)  have  run  in  one  and  the 
same  race.    There  must  have  been 


many  other  chariots  to  run.  belonging 
to  other  competitors;  and  it  seems 
difllcult  to  believe  that  ever  a  greata* 
number  than  ten  can  have  run  in  the 
same  race,  since  the  course  involved 
going  twelve  times  round  the  goal 
(Pindar.  01.  iU.  88 ;  vL  751  Ten 
oompetuig  chariots  run  in  toe  race 
described  by  SophoklSs  (Electr.  708); 
and  if  we  could  venture  to  oonstrae 
strictly  the  expreesion  of  the  poet— 
iiKarov  cicirAi)pwv  Sx**^ — it  would 
seem  that  ten  was  the  extreme  number 
permitted  to  run.  Even  so  great  a 
number  as  ten  was  replete  with  danger 
to  the  persons  engaged,  as  may  oe 
seen  by  reading  the  description  in 
Sophoklds  (compare  Demosth.  'Bpmr. 
1410),  who  refers  indeed  to  a 
,  and  not  an  Olympic  solemnity; 
but  the  main  circumstances  must  have 
been  common  to  both— and  we  know 
that  the  twelve  tana—iivtS^icdyviiwrop 
— 8MJe«cd£pofiOK)  tcere  OMnmon  to  both 
(Pindar,  Pvth.  v.  81X 

Alkibiadte  was  not  the  only  person 
who  ffiiined  a  chariot-victory  at  this 
90th  Olympiad,  420  B.C— Lichas  the 
Lacedaemonian  also  gained  one(Thucyd. 
V.  60),  though  the  chariot  was  obliged 
to  be  entered  in  another  name,  since 
the  Lacediemonians  were  interdicted 
from  attendance. 

Dr.  Thirlwall  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol 
iii.  ch.  xxiv.  p.  816)  says.  "  We  are  not 
aware  that  the  Olympiad  (in  which 
these  chariot-victories  of  Alkibiadte 
were  gained)  can  be  distinctly  fixed. 


Aoy.  p.  1^ 
Pythian,a 
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(which  it  was  hie  purpose  to  do)  both  of  overweening  personal 
vanity,  and  of  that  reckless  expenditure  which  he  would  be 
compelled  to  try  and  overtake  by  peculation  or  violence  at  the 
public  cost  All  the  unfavourable  impressions  suggested  to 
prudent  Athenians  by  his  previous  life  were  aggravated  by  such 
a  stupendous  display ;  much  more,  of  course,  the  jealousy  and 
hatred  of  personal  competitors.  And  this  feeling  was  not  the 
less  real,  though  as  a  political  man  he  was  now  in  the  full  tide 
of  public  favour. 


But  it  wa»  probably  Olymp.  89,  b.c. 

424" 

In  mv  judgment,  both  Olymp.  88 
(B.C.  4aft  and  Olymp.  89  (B.a  424)  are 
excluded  from  the  poissible  supposition, 
by  the  fact  that  tne  general  war  was 
ragins  at  both  periods.  To  suppose 
that  m  the  midst  of  the  summer  of 
these  two  fighting  years,  there  was  an 
Olvmpic  truce  for  a  month,  allowing 
Athens  and  her  allies  to  send  thither 
their  solemn  legations,  their  chariots 
for  competition,  and  their  numerous 
indiridual  Tisitors,  appears  to  me 
contrary  to  all  probability.  The 
Olympic  month  o!  B.a  424  would 
occur  just  about  the  time  when 
Bnuddas  was  at  the  Isthmus  levying 
troops  for  his  intended  expedition  to 
Thrace,  and  when  he  rescued  M^ra 
from  the  Athenian  attack.  This 
would  not  be  a  very  quiet  time  for  the 
peaceable  Athenian  visitors,  with  the 
costly  display  of  eold  and  silver  plate 
and  the  ostentatious  Theory,  to  pass 
by,  on  its  way  to  Olympia.  During 
the  time  when  the  Spartans  occupied 
Dekeleia,  the  solenm  processions  of  com- 
municants at  the  Eleusinian  mysteries 
could  never  march  along  the  Sacred 
Way  from  Athens  to  £leusis  (Xen. 
Hell.  i.  4,20). 

Moreover,  we  see  that  the  very  first 
article  both  of  the  Truce,  for  one  year, 
and  of  the  Peace  of  Nikias,  expr^sly 
stipulate  for  liberty  to  all  to  attend 
the  common  temples  and  festivaLs.  The 
first  of  the  two  relates  to  Delphi 
expressly  :  the  second  is  general,  and 
embraces  Olympia  as  well  as  Delphi. 
If  the  Athenians  had  visited  Olympia 
in  428  or  424  B.C.,  without  impediment, 
these  stipulations  in  the  treaties  would 
have  no  pnn>ose  nor  meaning.  But 
the  fact  of  their  standing  in  the  front 
of  the  treaty  provt^s  that  they  were 
looked  upon  as  of  much  interest  and 
importance. 


I  have  placed  the  Olympic  festival 
wherein  Alklbiadds  contended  with  his 
seven  chariots,  in  420  B.&,  in  the  peace, 
but  immediately  after  the  war.  No 
other  festival  appears  to  me  at  all 
suitable. 

Dr.  Thirlwall  further  assumes,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  there  was  onlv 
one  chariot-race  at  this  Olympic  festi- 
val—that aU  the  seven  chariots  of 
Alkibiadds  ran  in  this  one  race— and 
that  in  the  festival  of  420  B.a  lichas 

Sined  iht  prize,  thus  implying  that 
kibiad6s  could  not  have  g^ned  the 
prize  at  the  same  festival 

I  am  not  aware  that  there  Is  any 
evidence  to  prove  either  of  these  three 
popositions.  To  me  they  all  appear 
improbable. 

We  know  from  Pansaniaa  (vl.  18, 2) 
that  even  in  the  case  of  the  Stadio- 
dromi,  or  runners  who  contended  In 
the  stadium,  all  were  not  brought  out 
In  one  race.  They  were  distributed 
into  sets  or  batches,  of  what  number 
we  know  not  Each  set  ran  its  own 
heat,  and  the  victors  In  each  then 
competed  with  each  other  in  a  fresh 
heat;  so  that  the  victor  who  gained 
the  grand  final  prize  was  sure  to  havo 
won  two  heats. 

Now.  if  this  practice  was  adopted 
with  the  foot -runner,  much  more 
would  it  be  likely  to  be  adopted 
with  the  chariot-racers  in  case  many 
chariots  were  brought  to  the  same 
festival.  The  danger  would  be  lesseneil, 
the  sport  would  be  increased,  knd  the 
glory  of  the  competitors  enhanced, 
'rhe  Olympic  festival  lasted  five  days, 
a  long  time  to  provide  amusement 
for  80  vast  a  crowd  of  spectators. 
Alkibiadds  and  Lichas  may  therefore 
both  have  gained  chariot  victories  at 
the  same  festival :  of  course  only  one 
of  them  can  have  gained  the  grand 
final  prize— and  which  of  the  two  that 
was,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
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If  the  festival  of  the  DOth  Olympiad  was  peculiarly  distin- 
Tlie  Eleians  S'^^®^  ^7  ^^®  reappearance  of  Athenians  and  those 
ezdadethe  connected  with  them,  it  was  marked  by  a  farther 
n!n!^"ega-  i^ovelty  yet  more  striking— the  exclusion  of  l^e  Lace- 
itu  *"*"*  dflemonians.  Such  exclusion  was  the  consequence  of 
Olympic  the  new  political  interests  of  the  Eleians,  combined 
^^^  with  their  increased  consciousness  of  force  arising  out 
SSed  ylo-  ^^  ^^  recent  alliance  with  Argos,  Athens,  and  Man- 
UUdonoftbe  tineia.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that,  since 
trj^^  the  peace  with  Athens,  the  Lacedaemonians,  acting 
as  arbitrators  in  the  case  of  Lepreiun,  which  the 
Eleians  claimed  as  their  dependency,  had  declared  it  to  be 
autonomous,  and  had  sent  a  body  of  troops  to  defend  it  Pro- 
bably the  Eleians  had  recently  renewed  Uieir  attacks  upon  the 
district  since  the  junction  with  their  new  allies ;  for  the  Lacedae- 
monians had  detached  thither  a  fresh  body  of  1000  hoplites 
immediately  prior  to  the  Olympic  festival.  Out  of  the  mission 
of  this  frec^  detachment  the  sentence  of  exclusion  arose.  The 
Eleians  were  privileged  administrators  of  the  festival,  regulating 
the  details  of  the  ceremony  itself,  and  formally  proclaiming  by 
heralds  the  commencement  of  the  Olympic  truce,  daring  which 
all  violation  of  the  Eleian  territory  by  an  armed  force  was  a  sin 
against  the  majesty  of  Zeus.  On  the  present  occasion  they 
affirmed  that  the  Lacedaemonians  had  sent  the  1000  hoplites  into 
Lepreum,  and  had  captured  a  fort  called  Phyrkus,  both  Eleian 
possessions,  after  the  proclamation  of  the  truce.  They  accord- 
ingly imposed  upon  Sparta  the  fine  prescribed  by  the  "  Olympian 
law,"  of  two  minsB  for  each  man— 2000  minae  in  all ;  a  part  to 
Zeus  Olympius,  a  part  to  the  Eleians  themselves.  During  the 
interval  between  the  proclamation  of  the  truce  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  festival,  the  Lacedaemonians  sent  to  remon- 
strate against  this  fine,  which  they  alleged  to  have  been  unjustly 
imposed,  inasmuch  as  the  heralds  had  not  yet  proclaimed  the 
truce  at  Sparta  when  the  hoplites  reachcKl  Lepreum.  The 
Eleians  replied  that  the  truce  had  already  at  that  time  been 
proclaimed  among  themselves  (for  they  always  proclaimed  it 
first  at  home,  before  their  heralds  crossed  the  borders^  so  thiU 
they  were  interdicted  from  all  military  operations,  of  which  the 
Lacedaemonian  hoplites  had  taken  advantage  to  commit  their 
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last  aggressions.  To  which  the  Lacedaemenians  rejoined  that 
the  behaviour  of  the  Eleians  themselves  contradicted  their  own 
allegation,  for  they  had  sent  the  Meian  heralds  to  Sparta  to 
proclaim  the  truce  after  they  knew  of  the  sending  of  the  hoplites, 
thus  showing  that  they  did  not  consider  the  truce  to  have  been 
already  violated.  The  Lacedsemonians  added,  that  after  the  herald 
reached  Sparta,  they  had  taken  no  further  military  measures. 
How  the  truth  stood  in  this  disputed  question,  we  have  no  means 
of  deciding.  But  the  Eleians  rejected  the  explanation,  though 
offering,  if  the  Lacedaemonians  would  restore  to  them  Lepreum, 
to  forego  such  part  of  the  fine  as  would  accrue  to  themselves, 
and  to  pay  out  of  their  own  treasury  on  behalf  of  the  Laced»> 
monians  the  portion  which  belonged  to  the  god.  This  new  pro- 
position, being  alike  refused,  was  again  modified  by  the  Eleians. 
They  intimated  that  they  would  be  satisfied  if  the  Lacedsemonians, 
instead  of  paying  the  fine  at  once,  would  publicly  on  the  altar  at 
Olympia,  in  presence  of  the  assembled  Qreeks,  take  an  oath  to 
pay  it  at  a  future  date.  But  the  Lacedaemonians  would  not 
listen  to  the  proposition  either  of  payment  or  of  promise. 
Accordingly  the  Eleians,  as  judges  under  the  Olympic  law, 
interdicted  them  from  the  temple  of  Olympic  Zeus,  from  the 
privilege  of  sacrificing  there,  and  from  attendance  and  competi- 
tion at  the  games ;  that  is,  from  attendance  in  the  form  of  the 
sacred  legation  called  Thedry,  occupying  a  formal  and  recognized 
place  at  the  solemnity.^ 

As  all  the  other  Grecian  states  (with  the  single  exception  of 
Lepreum)  were  present  by  their  Thedries '  as  well  as  j^^^  ^^j^ 
by  individual   spectators,  so   the   Spartan    The6ry  **J}^®. 
« shone  by  its  absence"  in  a  manner  painfully  and   lestthe 
insultingly  conspicuous.    So  extreme  indeed  was  the  f^^*" 
affiront  put  upon  the  Lacedaemonians,  connected  as  come  in 
they  were  with  Olympia  by  a  tie  ancient,  peculiar, 
and  never  yet  broken — so  pointed  the  evidence  of  that  compara- 
tive degradation  into  which  they  had  fallen,  through  the  peace 
with  Athens  coming  at  the  back  of  the  Sphakterian  disaster  * — 

1  Thneyd.  ▼.  48,  60.  >  Thacyd.  ▼.  28.   xeerk  yip  ihv  xp^i'of 

^  9  Thncyd.  v.  60.     Aojctfiou/K^ vtoi  iikv  rovroy  rj  r<  AoiceSat/itMi'  ftiXtora  S^  icaic«f 

ttpyorro  roi>  ttpov,  ^^<rMif  icat  aywyMf,  ^«ov<rc,  Kaivmjm^0ri  SiA  rat  (vit^opat, 

ffOi  •ucoi  l9vor*   01  di^oAAot  *£AAin^c  ol  rt  'Apytioi  opttfra  iaxor  roU  irao-t, 

MtMpow,  irXifr  Atirpcarwr.  &e. 
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that  thej  were  supposed  likely  to  set  the  exclusion  at  defiance, 
and  to  escort  their  Thedrs  into  the  Temple  at  Oljmpia  for 
sacrifice,  under  the  protection  of  an  armed  force.  The  Eleiaiis 
even  thought  it  necessary  to  put  their  younger  hoplites  under 
arms,  and  to  summon  to  Uieir  aid  1000  hoplites  from  Mantineia, 
as  well  as  the  same  number  from  Argoe,  for  the  purpose  of  rqiel- 
ling  this  probable  attack;  while  a  detachment  of  Athenian  cavalry 
were  stationed  at  Argos  during  the  festival,  to  lend  assistance  in 
case  of  need.  The  alai-m  prevalent  among  the  spectators  of  the 
festival  was  most  serious,  and  became  considerably  aggravated 
by  an  incident  which  occurred  after  the  chariot-racing.  Lichasi^ 
a  Lacedffimonian  of  great  wealth  and  consequence,  had  a  chariot 
running  in  the  lists,  which  he  was  obliged  to  enter,  not  in  his 
own  name,  but  in  the  name  of  the  Boeotian  federation.  The 
sentence  of  exclusion  hindered  him  from  taking  any  ostensible 
part,  but  it  did  not  hinder  him  from  being  present  as  a  spectator; 
and  when  he  saw  his  chariot  proclaimed  victorious  under  the 
title  of  Boeotian,  his  impatience  to  make  himself  known  became 
uncontrollable.  He  stepped  into  the  midst  of  the  lists,  and 
placed  a  chaplet  on  the  head  of  the  charioteer,  thus  advertising 
himself  as  the  master.  This  was  a  flagrant  indecorum  and 
known  violation  of  the  order  of  the  festival;  accordingly  the 
official  attendants  with  their  staffs  interfered  at  once  in  per- 
formance of  their  duty,  chastising  and  driving  him  back  to  hU 
place  with  blows.^  Hence  arose  an  increased  apprehension  of 
armed  Lacedaemonian  interference.  None  such  took  place, 
however ;  the  Lacedaemonians,  for  the  first  and  last  time  in 
their  history,  offered  their  Olympic  sacrifice  at  home,  and  the 

1  See  a  preTions  note,  p.  457.  disorder  or  obtruded  htinsalf  into  a 

2  Thucyd.  v.  50.  Ai;^ac  6  'ApxeotAtiov  place  not  properly  belonging  to  him  in 
Acucejoi/Mviof  CI'  TM  dywKt  vwh  rwf  ^ofi-  the  theatre,  toe  archon  or  his  oflSdals 
tovxvv  vKriyiii  ikapwf  on  vucurrot  rov  were  both  empowered  and  required  to 
cavrou  ^cvyov^,  «at  avaxtipvyOiyroi  Bot*  repress  the  ciisorder  by  tornlng  the 
wTuv  Brifiociov  tcara  r^y  ovjc  t^ovcrtoy  n^f  person  out,  and  lining  him  if  neoessazy. 
ayttii'io-cMf ,  irpo<X9i>ir  U  rhv  dyMva  dW*  Bat  they  were  npon  no  aoconnt  to 
Sfiire  rbr  Vtoxor,  fiovfi6iJMwn  Smkmo-ai  Strike  him.  If  tney  did.  thej  w«r» 
oTt  iavTov  rjy  TO  apfieu  pnnisbw-Me  <^^ffn«wl^fw  byMT^^^^fc'Mt^fry 

We  see  by  comparison  with  this  afterwards  (Demosth.  oont  Metdiam, 

incident  how  much  less  rough  and  c.  48).— It  may  be  remarked  that  more 

harsh  was  the  manner  of  dealing  at  summary  measures  would  probably  be 

Athena,  and  in  how  much  more  serious  requirea  to  maintain  order  in  an  open 

a    light    blows  to  the  person  were  racecourse  than  in  a  closed  theabe. 

considered.    At  the  Athenian  festiral  Some  allowance  ought  rsaaonably  to 

of  the  Dionysia,  if  a  person  committed  be  made  for  this  difference. 
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feetdval  passed  oflF  without  any  interruption.^  The  boldness  of 
the  Eleians  in  putting  this  affront  upon  tiie  most  powerful  state 
in  Greece  is  so  astonishing,  that  we  can  hardly  be  mistaken  in 
supposing  their  proceeding  to  have  been  suggested  by  Alkibiad^s 
and  encouraged  by  the  armed  aid  from  the  allies.  He  was  at 
this  moment  not  less  ostentatious  in  humiliating  Sparta  than  in 
showing  off  Athens. 

Of  the  depressed  influence  and  estimation  of  Sparta,  a  further 
proof  was  soon  afforded  by  the  fete  of  her  colony  the  ^^ 
Trachinian  Herakleia,  established  near  Thermopylae  estunation 
in  the  third  year  of  the  war.  That  colony,  though  at  ^w^hSut 
first  comprising  a  numerous  body  of  settlers,  in  con-  ^'•Jgl 
sequence  of  the  general  trust  in  Lacedssmonian  power, 
and  though  always  under  the  government  of  a  Lacedaemonian 
harmost,  had  never  prospered.  It  had  been  persecuted  from  the 
beginning  by  the  neighbouring  tribes,  and  administered  with 
harshness  as  well  as  peculation  by  its  governors.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  town  had  been  regarded  from  the  beginning  by  the 
neighbours,  especially  the  Thessalians,  as  an  invasion  of  their 
territory;  and  their  hostilities,  always  vexatious,  had,  in  the 
winter  succeeding  the  Olympic  festival  just  described,  been 
carried  to  a  greater  point  of  violence  than  ever.  They  had 
defeated  the  Herakleots  in  a  ruinous  battle,  and  slain  XenarSs 
the  Lacedaemonian  governor.  But  though  the  place  was  so 
reduced  as  to  be  unable  to  maintain  itself  without  foreign  aid, 
Sparta  was  too  much  embarrassed  by  Peloponnesian  enemies  and 
waverers  to  be  able  to  succour  it ;  and  the  Boeotians,  observing 
her  inability,  became  apprehensive  that  the  interference  of 
Athens  would  be  invoked.  Accordingly  they  thought  it 
prudent  to  occupy  Herakleia  with  a  body  of  Boeotian  troops, 
dismissing  the  Lacedaemonian  governor  Hegesippidas  for  alleged 
misconduct  Nor  could  the  Lacedaemonians  prevent  this 
proceeding,  though  it  occasioned  tliem  to  make  indi^oumt 
remonstrance.3 

1  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  the  during  the  plenitude  of  their  power 

Lacedmnoniane  remembered  and  re-  (Xenoph.  Hellen.  ill.  2,  21;  Dloddr. 

▼enged  themielTee  upon  the  Eleians  ziv.  17). 

for  this  meolt  twelve  years  afterwards,  ^  Thocyd.  v.  61,  62. 
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CHAPTER  LVl. 

FROM  THE  FESTIVAL  OF  OLYMPIAD  90,  DOWN  TO  THE 
BATTLE  OF  MANTINEIA. 

Shobtlt  after  the  remarkable  events  of  tbe  Olympic  festival 
described  in  my  last  chapter,  the  Argeians  and  their  allies  sent  a 
fresh  embassy  to  invite  the  Corinthians  to  join  them.  They 
thought  it  a  promising  opportunity,  after  the  affront  just  pat 
upon  Sparta,  to  prevail  upon  the  Corinthians  to  desert  her ;  but 
Spartan  envoys  were  present  also,  and  though  the  discussions 
were  much  protracted,  no  new  resolution  was  adopted.  An 
earthquake — ^possibly  an  earthquake  not  real,  but  simulated  for 
convenience — abruptly  terminated  the  congress.  The  Corin- 
thians— though  seemingly  distrusting  Argoe  now  that  she  was 
united  with  Athens,  and  leaning  rather  towards  Sparta — ^weie 
unwilling  to  pronounce  themselves  in  favour  of  one  so  as  to 
make  an  enemy  of  the  other .^ 

In  spite  of  this  first  failure,  the  new  alliance  of  Athens  and 
B.c.  410.  Argos  manifested  its  fruits  vigorously  in  the  ensuing 
New  poUcy  ®P^^g-  Under  the  inspirations  of  Alkibiadfis,  Athens 
of  Atbens  was  about  to  attempt  the  new  experiment  of  seeking 
by  i515-  to  obtain  intra-Peloponnesian  followers  and  influence. 
biad6«.  j^i  ^j^g  beginning  of  the  war  she  had  been  maritime, 

defensive,  and  simply  conservative,  under  the  guidance  of 
PeriklSs.  After  the  events  of  Sphakteria,  she  made  use  of  that 
great  advantage  to  aim  at  the  recovery  of  Megara  and  Bceotia, 
which  she  had  before  been  compelled  to  abandon  by  the  Thirty 
years'  truce,  at  the  recommendation  of  Kledn.  In  this  attempt 
she  employed  the  eighth  year  of  the  war,  but  with  signal  ill 
success ;  while  Brasidas  during  that  period  broke  open  the  gates 

I  Thncyd.  v.  48— 6a 
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of  her  maritime  empire,  and  robbed  her  of  xdany  important 
dependencies.  The  grand  object  of  Athens  then  became  to 
recover  these  lost  dependencies,  especially  Amphipolis:  Nikias 
and  his  partisans  sought  to  effect  such  recovery  by  making  peace, 
while  Eledn  and  his  supporters  insisted  that  it  could  never  be 
achieved  except  by  military  efforts.  The  expedition  under 
Kledn  against  Amphipolis  had  failed — ^the  peace  concluded  by 
Nikias  had  &iled  also:  Athens  had  surrendered  her  capitid 
advantage  without  regaining  Amphipolis  ;  and  if  she  wished  to 
regain  it,  there  was  no  alternative  except  to  repeat  the  attempt 
which  had  iajled  under  Kledn.  And  this  perhaps  she  might  have 
done  (as  we  shall  find  her  projecting  to  do  in  the  course  of  about 
four  years  forward),  if  it  had  not  been,  first,  that  the  Athenian 
mind  was  now  probably  sick  and  disheartened  about  Amphipolisy 
in  consequence  of  the  prodigious  disgrace  so  recently  undergone 
there ;  next,  that  Alkibiad^  the  new  chief  adviser  or  prime 
minister  of  Athens  (if  we  may  be  allowed  to  use  an  inaccurate 
expression,  which  yet  suggests  the  reality  of  the  case),  was 
prompted  by  his  personal  impulses  to  turn  the  stream  of 
Athenian  ardour  into  a  different  channel.  Full  of  antipathy 
to  Sparta,  he  regarded  the  interior  of  Peloponnesus  as  her  most 
vulnerable  point,  especially  in  the  present  disjointed  relations 
of  its  component  cities.  Moreover,  his  personal  thirst  for  glory 
was  better  gratified  amidst  the  centre  of  Grecian  life  than  by 
undertaking  an  expedition  into  a  distant  and  barbarous  region ; 
lastly,  he  probably  recollected  with  discomfort  the  hardships 
and  extreme  cold  (insupportable  to  all  except  the  iron  frame  of 
Sokratds)  which  he  hod  himself  endured  at  the  blockade  of 
Potidsea  twelve  years  before,^  and  which  any  armament  destined 
to  conquer  Amphipolis  would  have  to  go  through  again.  It 
was  under  these  impressions  that  he  now  began  to  press  his 
intra- Peloponnesian  operations  against  Lacedsemdn,  with  the 
view  of  organizing  a  counter-alliance  under  Argos  sufficient  to 
keep  her  in  check,  and  at  any  rate  to  nullify  her  power  of 
carrying  invasion  beyond  the  isthmus.  All  this  was  to  be  done 
without  ostensibly  breaking  the  peace  and  alliance  between 
Athens  and  Lacedsemdn,  which  stood  in  conspicuous  letters  on 
pillars  erected  in  both  cities. 

1  Plato,  Symp.  0. 86,  p.  220.  5«iroi  yAf  uMBi  x<(M«k<«,  wiyov  olov  fctrotmrov,  dc 
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Coming  to  Argos  at  the  head  of  a  few  Athenian  hoplites  and 
Eznediti  l>owmen,  and  reinforced  by  Peloponnesian  allies, 
<^iSSd-  Alkibiades  exhibited  the  spectacle  of  an  Athenian 
^Interior  general  traversing  the  interior  of  the  peninsula,  and 
o'  ^^  imposing  his  own  arrangements  in  various  quarters — 
a  spectackat  that  moment  new  and  striking.^  He 
fii-st  turned  his  attention  to  the  Achsean  towns  in  the  north-west, 
where  he  persuaded  the  inhabitants  of  PatrsB  to  ally  themselves 
with  Athens,  and  even  to  undertake  the  labour  of  connecting 
their  town  with  the  sea  by  means  of  long  walls,  so  as  to  place 
themselves  within  the  protection  of  Athens  from  seaward.  He 
further  projected  the  erection  of  a  fort  and  the  formation  of  a 
naval  station  at  the  extreme  point  of  Cape  Rhium,  just  at  the 
narrow  entrance  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  whereby  the  Athenians, 
who  already  possessed  the  opposite  shore  by  means  of  Naupaktus, 
would  have  become  masters  of  the  commerce  of  the  Gulf.  But 
the  Corinthians  and  Sikyonians,  to  whom  this  would  have 
been  a  serious  mischief,  despatched  forces  enough  to  prevent  the 
consummation  of  the  scheme — and  probably  also  to  hinder  the 
erection  of  the  walls  at  Patrse.*  Yet  the  march  of  Alkibiad^ 
doubtless  strengthened  the  anti-Laconian  interest  throughout 
the  Acheean  coast. 

He  then  returned  to  take  part  with  the  Argeians  in  a  war 
Attack  against  Epidaurus.    To  acquire  possession  of  this  city 

uponEpi-  would  much  facilitate  the  communication  between 
Aivofl  ani  Athens  and  Argos,  since  it  was  not  only  immediately 
Atbens.  opposite  to  the  island  of  .^Igina  now  occupied  by  the 
Athenians,  but  also  opened  to  the  latter  an  access  by  land,  dis- 
pensing with  the  labour  of  circumnavigating  Cape  Skyllseum 
(the  south-eastern  point  of  the  Argeian  and  Epidaurian  penin- 
sula) whenever  they  sent  forces  to  Argos.  Moreover  the  territory 
of  Epidaurus  bordered  to  the  not-th  on  that  of  Corinth,  so  that 
the  possession  of  it  would  be  an  additional  guarantee  for  the 
neutrality  of  the  Corinthians.  Accordingly  it  was  resolved  to 
attack  Epidaurus,  for  which  a  pretext  was  easUy  found.  As 
presiding   and   administering   state   of  the   temple   of  ApoUc 

1  Thncyd.    t.    52.      Isokratds    (pe  he  has  a  right  to  call  attention  to  it 

Blgis.  sect  17,  p.  849)  speaks  of  this  as  something  very  memorable  at'  the 

expedition  of  Alkibiades  in  his  usual  time, 
loose  and  exaggemted  language ;  but        ^  Thucyd.  v.  52. 
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PythSeus  (dtuated  within  the  walls  of  Argos),  the  Argeians 
enjoyed  a  sort  of  religious  supremacy  over  Epidaurus  and  other 
neighbouring  cities — seemingly  the  remnant  of  that  extensive 
supremacy,  political  as  well  as  religious,  which  in  early  times 
had  been  theirs.^  The  Epidaurians  owed  to  this  temple  certain 
sacrifices  and  other  ceremonial  obligations— one  of  which,  arising 
out  of  some  circumstance  which  we  cannot  understand,  was  now 
due  and  unperformed :  at  least  so  the  Argeians  alleged.  Such 
default  imposed  upon  them  the  duty  of  getting  together  a  mili- 
tary force  to  attack  the  Epidaurians  and  enforce  the  obligation. 

Their  invading  march  however  was  for  a  time  suspended  by 
the  news  that  king  Agis,  with  the  full  force  of  Lace-  MoTements 
dssmdn  and  her  allies,  had  advanced  as  far  as  Leuktra,  ^[Js  ancf^ 
one  of  the  border  towns  of  Laconia  on  the  north-west,  Aigdaiw. 
towards  Mount  Lykseum  and  the  Arcadian  Parrhasii.  What  this 
movement  meant  was  known  only  to  Agis  himself,  who  did  not 
even  explain  the  purpose  to  his  own  soldiers  or  officers  or  allies.* 
But  the  sacrifice  constantly  offered  before  passing  the  border  was 
found  so  unfavourable  that  he  abandoned  his  march  for  the 
present  and  returned  home.  The  month  Kameius,  a  period  of 
truce  as  well  as  religious  festival  among  the  Dorian  states,  being 
now  at  hand,  he  directed  the  allies  to  hold  themselves  prepared 
for  an  outmarch  as  soon  as  that  month  had  expired. 

On  being  informed  that  Agis  had  dismissed  his  troops,  the 
Argeians  prepared  to  execute  their  invasion  of  Epi-  Th^gn^wi 
daurus.    The  day  on  which  they  set  out  was  already   month 
the  26th  of  the  month  preceding  the  Kameian  month,   trie*  p2^ 
so  that  there  remained  only  three  days  before  the  com-   ^  ^^^ 
mencement  of  that  latter  month  with  its  holy  truce,   wiui  their 
binding  upon  the  religious  feelings  of  the  Dorian       ^     * 
states  generally,  to  which  Argos,  Sparta,  and  Epidaurus  all 
belonged.    But  the  Argeians  made  use  of  that  very  peculiarity 
of  the  season,  which  was  accounted  likely  to  keep  them  at  home, 
to  facilitate  their  scheme,  by  playing  a  trick  with  the  calendar, 
and  proclaiming  one  of  those  arbitrary  interferences  with  the 

1  Thnc.  V.  58,  with  Dr  Arnold's  note,    employed  the  military  force  of  her 

s  Thucyd.  t.  64.    il6*i  U  ovdcU  ovoi    alliet  without   mny  regard  to  their 

vTpar«^ov0tv  ovM  at  w6Kti%  i(  &v  hnfi-    feelinffs— quite  as  decidedly  as  Athens, 

^•ntfav.  though  there  were  some  among  them 

ihis  incident  shows  that  Sparta    too  powerful  to  be  thus  treated. 
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reckoning  of  time  which  the  Greeks  occasionally  employed  to 
correct  the  ever-recurring  confusion  of  their  lunar  system.  Saving 
b^;un  their  march  on  the  26th  of  the  month  before  Ejumeiosi 
the  Argeians  called  each  succeeding  day  still  the  26th,  thfis  dis- 
allowing the  lapse  of  time,  and  pretending  that  the  Eameian 
month  had  not  yet  commenced.  This  proceeding  was  farther 
facilitated  by  the  circumstance  that  their  allies  of  Athens,  Elis, 
and  Mantineia,  not  being  Dorians,  were  under  no  obligation  to 
observe  the  Eameian  truce.  Accordingly  the  army  marched 
from  Argos  into  the  territory  of  Epidaurus,  and  spent  seemingly 
a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  in  laying  it  waste  ;  all  this  time  being 
reaUy,  according  to  the  reckoning  of  the  other  Dorian  states,  part 
of  the  Kameian  truce,  which  the  Argeiansy  adopting  their  own 
arbitrary  computation  of  time,  professed  not  to  be  violating. 
The  Epidaurians,  unable  to  meet  them  single-handed  in  the 
field,  invoked  the  aid  of  their  allies,  who  however  had  already 
been  summoned  by  Sparta  for  the  succeeding  month,  and  did  not 
choose,  any  more  than  the  Spartans,  to  move  during  the  Eameian 
month  itself.  Some  allies,  however,  perhaps  the  Corinthians, 
came  as  far  as  the  Epidaurian  border,  but  did  not  feel  themselves 
strong  enough  to  lend  aid  by  entering  the  territory  alone.^ 

1  Thncyd.  t.  64.    *Apy«ioi  a*  avaxw-  BO— 4lie7  called  each  laoceBsfTe  day  bj 

pnivivnav  abrSiv  (the  Laoedmnonians),  the  same  name  —  they  stopped  the 

Tov  nph  Tov  Kapvfliov  ^i|vb«  i^tKHirnt  compated  march  of  time—the  27th  waa 

rrrpoBi  ^eivomt, koX   ayovrcc   r^v  never  admitted  to  have  arrived.    Dr. 

rifidpav  ra^Sr-np  ndvra  rhv  xp^  Thirlwall  translates  it  (Hist  Or.  voL 

vo  K,   MfiaXov  it  tJjk  'EwiSavpCav  ml  iii.  ch.  xxiv.p.  831)— *' they  began  their 

f  5  9  o  V  V  •  'EiTidavpioi  ^i  rovf  ^/ifutvovf  march  on  a  day  which  th^  had  olwoyi 

^ircKoAovrro  •  ^prtptt  oi  fiiv  rhv  /tiiy a  been  nsed  to  keep  holy  .     Bnt  toe 

waov4>av(vavTo,  oi  Si  koX  it  fuBo-  words  on  this  constmction  introduce  a 

play  rrit  'RviiavpCaf  ik$6trr99  ifvvxoiCov.  new  fact  which  has  no  visible  bearing 

In  explainbig  this  passage,  I  vendue  on  the  main  affirmation  of  the  sen- 

to  depart  from  the  views  of  all  the  tence. 

commentators ;  with  the  less  scrapie,        The  meaning  which  I  give  may 

as  it  seems  to  me  that  even  the  best  perhaps  be  called  in  question  on  the 

of  them  are  here  embarrassed  and  ground  that  such  tampering  with  the 

unsatisfactory.  calendar  is  too  absurd  and  diildiah  to 

The  meaning  which  I  give  to  the  have  been  really  committed.    Tet  it  is 

words  is  the  most  strict  and  literal  not  more  absurd  than  the  two  votes 

possible— "The  Arseians,  having  set  said    to    have    been    passed  by  the 

out  on  the  aeth  of  the  month  before  Athenian  assembly  Hn  290  B.CX  who, 

Kameius,  and  keeping  that  day  during  being  in  the  month  o^  Munychion,  first 

the  whoU  time,  invaded  the  Epidaurian  passed  a  vote  that  that  month  should 

territory  and  went  on  ravaging  it",  be  the  month  Anthest6rion— next  that 


By  "during  the  whole  time"  is  meant  it  should  be  the  month  BoMromion ; 

during  the  whole  time  that  this  expe-  in  order  that  Demetrius  Poliorkdt^ 

ditiou  lasted.   That  is,  in  my  judgment  micht  be  initiated  both  in  the  leaser 

—they  kept  the  20th  dav  o!  the  ante-  and  greater  mysteries  of  D^mdtAr  botli 

cedent  month  for  a  whole  fortnight  or  nearly  at  the  same  time.    Demetrius, 
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Meanwhile  the  Athenians  had  convoked  another  congress  of 
deputies  at  Mantineia,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  (^Q^ren  at 
propositions  of  peace :  perhaps  this  may  have  been  a  Bii^nela 
point  carried  by  Nikias  at  Athens,  in  spite  of  Alkibia-  the^SwDT 
dfis.    What  other  deputies  attended,  we  are  not  told :  Jjjjjyjlj^* 
but  Euphamidas,  coming  as  envoy  from   Corinth, 
animadverted,  even  at  the  opening  of  the  debates,  nx>on  the  in- 


beinc  about  to  qiiit  Athena  in  the 
monui  Mnnyf^on,  vent  tbroogh  both 
ceremoniea  with  little  or  no  delay 
(Plntarch«  Demetriaa,  c.  SS).  Compare 
alao  the  speech  ascribed  to  Alexander 
at  the  Qianikos,  directing  a  second 
month,  Artemisins,  to  be  substituted 
for  the  month  Daesius  (Plutarch,  Alex, 
ciex 

Besides  if  we  look  to  the  conduct  of 
the  Argeians  themseWee  at  a  sub- 
sequent period  (D.C.  SS9,  Xenophdn. 
HeUen.  It.  7,  2,  5 ;  t.  1,  29),  we  shall 
See  them  pmying  an  analogous  trick 
with  the  calendar  in  order  to  get  the 
benefit  of  the  sacred  truce.  When  the 
Laced«monians  inTaded  Argos,  the 
Argeians  despatched  heralds  with 
wreaths  and  toe  appropriate  insignia, 
to  wain  them  off  on  the  ground  of  it 
being  the  period  of  the  holy  truce— 
though  it  r<a/2y  1MU  no<  «o — ovx  oirdrc 
icdtfifKoi  6  xPoi'Of,  iXk*  &ir<STC 
flfi^a  A\c  ir  fic  AXo  ic  K  AaxcSai- 
IA6¥totf  r6T9  vjr44>tpov  tov« 
j&  q  r  a  f— oi  6i  'Afyfloi,  ivei  iyvu9Q3f  ov 
JvmfO'^/Mroi  KM  Ave  If,  ivtfv^av,  &  vtrt  p 
ciM0c(ray,  iaT^aym/jMvovt  Svo  x^pv 
icac,  vro^^porraf  <rwovidt.  On 
more  than  one  occasion  this  strata- 
gem was  successful:  the  Lacediemo- 
nians  did  not  dare  to  act  in  defiance 
of  the  summons  of  the  heralds,  who 
a£Brmed  that  it  wu  the  time  of  the 
trace,  though  in  reality  it  was  not  so, 
At  last  the  Spartan  kinc  Agesipolis 
actually  went  both  to  Olympia  and 
Delphi,  to  put  the  express  question  to 
those  oracles,  whether  he  was  bound 
to  accept  the  truce  at  any  moment, 
right  or  wrong,  when  it  mignt  suit  the 
convenience  of  the  Argeians  to  bring  it 
forward  as  a  sham  plea  (yiro64p€iv). 
The  oracles  both  told  him  that  ne  was 
under  no  obligation  to  submit  to  such 
a  pretence :  accordinsly,  he  sent  back 
the  heralds,  refusing  to  attend  to  their 
summons;  and  inTaded  the  Argeian 
territory. 

Now  here  is  a  case  exactly  in  point, 
with  this  difference— that  the  Argeians, 


when  they  are  iuTaders  of  Epidaurns. 
falsify  the  calendar  in  order  to  blot  out 
the  holy  truce  where  it  really  ought  to 
have  come:  whereas,  when  they  are  the 
party  invaded,  they  commit  similar 
falsiflcation  in  order  to  introduce  the 
truce  where  It  does  not  ledtimately 
belong.  I  conoeiTe.  therefore,  that 
such  an  analogous  incident  justifies 
the  interpretation  which  I  have  given 
of  the  passage  now  before  us  in 
Thucydides. 

But  even  if  I  were  unable  to  pro- 
duce a  case  so  exactly  parallel,  I 
should  still  defend  the  inteiipretation. 
Looking  to  the  state  of  the  ancient 
Grecian  calendars,  the  proceeding 
imputed  to  the  Argeians  ought  not  to 
be  looked  on  as  too  preposterous  and 
absurd  for  adoption,  with  the  same 
eyes  as  we  should  reg^fbrd  it  now. 

With  the  exception  of  Athens,  we 
do  not  know  completely  the  calendar 
of  a  single  other  Grecian  city ;  but  we 
know  that  the  months  of  all  were 
lunar  months,  and  that  the  practice 
followed  in  regard  to  intercalation, 
for  the  prevention  of  inconvenient 
divergence  between  lunar  and  solar 
time,  was  different  in  each  different 
city.  Accordingly  the  lunar  month  of 
one  city  did  not  (except  by  accident) 
either  begin  or  end  at  tne  same  time  as 
the  lunar  month  of  another.  M.  Boeckh 
observes  (ad  Corp.  Inscr.  T.  i  p.  734)— 
**  Variorum  populorum  menses,  qui 
sibi  secundum  legitimos  annorum 
cardines  respondent,  non  quovis  con- 
veniunt  anno,  nisi  cyclus  intercala- 
tionum  utrique  populo  idem  sit:  sed 
ubi  differunt  cycli,  altero  populo  prius 
intercalante  mensem  dum  non  inter- 
calat  alter,  eorum  qui  non  intercalarunt 
mensis  certus  cedit  jam  in  eum  mensem 
alterorum  qui  prtecedit  ilium  cui  vnlgo 
respondet  certus  iste  mensis:  quod 
tamen  n^ligere  solent  chronologi". 
Compare  also  the  valuable  Disserta- 
tion of  K.  F.  Hermann.  Ueber  die 
Oriechische  Monatskunae,  Gotting. 
1844,  pp.  21-27,  where  all  that  is  known 
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coneistency  of  assembling  a  peace  congress  while  war  was  actaallT 
raging  in  the  Epidaurian  territory.  So  much  were  the  Athenian 
deputies  struck  with  this  observation,  that  they  departed,  per- 
suaded the  Argeians  to  retire  from  Epidaurus,  and  then  came 
back  to  resume  negotiations.  Still  however  the  pretensions  of 
both  parties  were  found  irreconcilable,  and  the  congress  broke 
up;  upon  which  the  Argeians  again  returned  to  renew  their 
devastations  in  Epidaurus,  while  the  Lacedsemonians,  immediately 
on  the  expiration  of  the  Eameian  month,  marched  out  again,  as 
far  as  their  border  town  of  Earyse,  but  were  again  arrested  and 
forced  to  return  by  unfavourable  border-sacrifices.    Intimation 


aboat  the  GrecUn  names  and  arrai 
ment   of    months    is    weU 
together. 

The  names  of  the  Araeian  months 
we  hardly  know  at  all  (see  K.  F. 
Hermann,  pp.  84—124):  indeed  the  only 
single  name  resting  on  posttive  proof 
is  toat  of  a  month  Htrauxut.  How  far 
the  months  of  Argos  agreed  with  those 
of  Epidaurus  or  Sparta  we  do  not  know 
nor  have  we  any  right  to  presume  that 
they  did  agree.  Mor  is  it  by  any 
means  clear  that  erery  city  in  Greece 
had  what  may  properly  Se  called  a 
iysttm,  of  intercalation,  so  correct  as  to 
keep  the  calendar  right  without 
frequent  arbitrary  interferences.  Even 
at  Athens,  it  is  not  yet  satisfactorily 
proved  that  the  Metonic  calendar  was 
OTer  actually  receired  into  dvil  use 
Cicero,  in  describing  the  practice  of 
the  Sicilian  Greeks  about  reckoning  of 
time,  characterises  their  interferences 
for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the 
calendar  as  occasional  rather  than 
systematic  Verres  took  occasion  from 
these  interferences  to  make  a  still 
more  violent  change,  by  declaring  the 
ides  of  January  to  be  the  calends  of 
March  (aoero,  Verr.  it  62, 129). 

Now  where  a  people  are  accustomed 
to  get  wrong  in  their  calendar,  and  to 
see  occasional  interferences  introduced 
by  authority  to  set  them  right,  the 
step  which  I  here  suppose  the  Argeians 
to  nave  taken  about  the  invasion  of 
Epidaurus  will  not  appear  absurd  and 
preposterous.  The  Argeians  would 
pretend  that  the  real  time  for  celebrat- 
ing the  festival  of  Kameia  had  not 
yet  arrived.  On  that  point,  the/  were 
not  bound  to  follow  the  views  of  other 
Dorian  states— since  there  does  not 
to  have  been  any  recognized 


authority  for  proclaiming  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  Kameian  truce,  as 
the  Eleians  proclaimed  the  OlympiG, 
and  the  Corinthians  the  Isthmiac  trace. 
In  sayhig  therefoie  that  the  aeth  of  the 
month  preceding  Kameius  should  be 
repeivted,  and  that  the  27th  shonld  not 
be  recognized  as  arriving  for  a  fort- 
night or  three  weeks,  the  Argeian 
government  would  only  be  employing 
an  expedient  the  like  of  which  iiad 
been  before  resorted  to— though,  in  the 
case  before  us,  it  was  employed  for  a 
fraudulent  purpose. 

The  Spartan  month  HtkaUnnbtmt 
appears  to  have  corresponded  with 
the  Attic  month  Hekatombaoo— the 
Spartan  month  foUowing  it,  Eamtuu^ 
with  the  Attic  month  Metageitnioa 
(Hermann ,  p.  112)— our  monUis  Joly  and 
August :  such  correspondence  being  by 
no  means  exact  or  constant  Both  Dr. 
Arnold  and  Goller  apeak  of  Hekatom- 
beus  as  if  it  were  tne  JrgtiaH  m<Mith 
preceding  Kameius :  but  we  only  know 
It  as  a  Spartan  month.  Its  name  does 
not  appear  among  the  months  of  the 
Dorian  cities  in  Sicily,  among  whom 
neverthdens  Kameius  seems  universaL 
See  Frajiz,  Comm.  ad.  Com.  Inscript. 
Gnec.  No.  6476,  6491,  5S40,  Fart  zxxiL 
p.  G40. 

The  tricks  plaved  with  the  calendar 
at  Rome,  by  political  authoritlea  for 
party  purposes,  are  weU  known  Uy 
every  one.  And  even  in  some  states  of 
Greece  the  course  of  the  calendar  was 
so  uncertain  as  to  serve  as  a  proverbial 
expression  for  inextricable  confusion. 
See  Hes]rchius— ^ v  K4^  rt<s  ntiip^; 

iiri  ritv  wk  tvyvuKmav  •  ov^lf  yop  oKer 
iv  Key  Ti9  1^  ^M<PA,  ort  ov«  wra<ri9  mi 
rtfidpax,  oXA'  us  ccooroi  9ikofv<n¥  £<yov#i 
'^     also  Aristoph.  Nnbes,  tM)6. 
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of  tLeir  out-march,  however,  was  transmitted  to  Athens ;  upon 
which  Alkibiadls,  at  the  head  of  1000  Athenian  hoplites,  was 
sent  to  join  the  Argeians.  But  before  he  arrived,  the  Lacedse- 
monian  army  had  been  already  disbanded ;  so  that  his  services 
were  no  longer  required,  and  tiie  Argeians  carried  their  ravages 
over  one-third  of  the  territory  of  Epidaurus  before  they  at  length 
evacuated  it.^ 

The  Epidaurians  were  reinforced  about  the  end  of  September 
by  a  detachment  of  300  Lacedaemonian  hoplites  under  Agesip- 
pidas,  sent  by  sea  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Athenians.  Of 
this  the  Argeians  preferred  loud  complaints  at  Athens.  They 
had  good  reason  to  condemn  the  negligence  of  the  Athenians  as 
allies,  for  not  having  kept  better  naval  watch  at  their  neighbour- 
ing station  of  jEgina,  and  for  having  allowed  this  enemy  to  enter 
the  harbour  of  Epidaurus.  But  they  took  another  ground  of 
complaint  somewhat  remarkable.  In  the  alliance  between 
Athens,  Argos,  Ells,  and  Mantineia,  it  had  been  stipulated  that 
neither  of  the  four  should  suffer  the  passage  of  troops  Athenian 
through  its  territory  without  tlie  joint  consent  of  alL  Jj^^jL^ 
Now  the  sea  was  accounted  a  part  of  the  territory  of  alliance 
Athens;  so  that  the  Athenians  had  violated  this  article  Athensaad 
of  the  treaty  by  permitting  the  Lacedeemonians  to  ^5nae«in 
send  troops  by  sea  to  EpidauniSL  And  the  Argeians  name,  bat 
now  required  Athens,  in  compensation  for  this  wrong,  TioSited  ^ 
to  carry  back  the  Messenians  and  Helots  from  Eephal-  ^y*>otl»- 
lenia  to  Pylus,  and  allow  them  to  ravage  Laconia.  The  Athe- 
nians, under  the  persuasion  of  Alkibiades,  complied  with  their 
requisition  ;  inscribing,  at  the  foot  of  the  pillar  on  which  their 
alliance  with  Sparta  stood  recorded,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  had 
not  observed  their  oaths.    Nevertheless  they  still  abstained  from 

1  Thncyd.  t.  66.  Koi'ABnvMmp  ainoU  expedition  and  retained  home".    Bat 

XiAiot  (jSo^^ifo-ov  h-rklroL  cat  'AAxi^ta31rc  no  authority  i8  prodaoed  for  jetting 

orpanrviK ,  wv06iit¥OL  rovf  AoxtBanfiO'  sach  a  meaning  upon  the  Terb  cKorpa- 

ricnn  <f  c<rrpaT«v<rtf at  •   icol  ««  oviiv  in  rtvm  I  and  the  Tiew  of  Dr.  Arnold,  vho 

avTMr    «d«t,    ainik9ov.     This    is    the  conceiTes  that  this  meaning  exdaaiTely 

reading     which     Portos,    Blomfield,  belongs  to  the  preterite  or  plaperfect 

Didot,   and   Q5Uer  either  adopt  or  tense,  is  powerfully  contradicted  hj 

recommend ;  learing  out  the  particle  the  use  of  the  word  t^trrpa-nviidifuiyiiL 

64  which  stands  in  the  common  text  7),  the  same  verb  ana  the  same  tense, 

after  n$6iitvoi.,  vet  in  a  meaning  contrary  to  that  which 

If  we  do  not  adopt  this  reading,  we  ne  assigns, 
must  construe  i^trrpartvo^ai  (as  Dr.        It  appears  to  me  the  less  obiectlon. 

Arnold  and  Poppo  construe  it)  in  the  able  proceeding  of  the  two,  to  oispenr 

sense  of  "  had  already  completed  their  with  the  particle  64. 
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formally  throwing  ap  their  treaty  with  Lacedsemdn,  or  breaking 
it  in  any  other  way.^  The  relations  between  Athens  and  Sparta 
thus  remained,  in  name — ^peace  and  alliance — so  faa  as  concerns 
direct  operations  against  each  other's  territory ;  in  reality — hostile 
action  as  weU  as  hostile  manceavringy  against  each  other,  as  allies 
respectively  of  third  parties. 

The  Argeians,  after  having  prolonged  their  ineorsions  on  the 
Epidanrian  territory  thronghout  all  the  autumn,  made  in  the 
winter  an  unavailing  attempt  to  take  the  town  itself  by  storm. 
Though  there  was  no  considerable  action,  but  merely  a  succession 
of  desultory  attacks,  in  some  of  which  the  Epidaurians  even  had 
the  advantage,  yet  they  still  suffered  serious  hardship,  and 
pressed  their  case  forcibly  on  the  sympathy  of  Sparta.  Thus 
importuned,  and  mortified  as  well  as  alarmed  by  the  increasing 
defection  or  coldness  which  they  now  experienced  throu^out 
Peloponnesus,  the  Lacedsemonians  determined,  during  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  summer,  to  put  forth  their  strength 
vigorously,  and  win  back  their  lost  ground.* 

Towards  the  month  of  June  (B.a  418),  they  marched  with 
B.aii&  ^^^^  ^^  force,  freemen  as  weU  as  Helots,  under 
King  Agis,  against  Argos.  The  Tegeans  and  other 
Argofl  by  Arcadian  allies  joined  them  on  the  march,  while  their 
t^La!ce-  other  allies  near  the  Isthmus — Boeotians,  M^arians, 
*»ijgj^«f  Corinthians,  Sikyonians,  Phliasians,  &c. — were 
and  Corin*  directed  to  assemble  at  Phlius.  The  number  of  these 
*****"•  latter  allies  was  very  considerable — for  we  hear  of 

6000  Boeotian  hoplites  and  2000  Corinthian  ;  the  Boeotians  had 
with  them  also  5000  light-armed,  500  horsemen,  and  500  foot- 
soldiers,  who  ran  alongside  of  the  horsemen.  The  numbers 
of  the  rest,  or  of  Spartans  themselves,  we  do  not  know ;  nor 
probably  did  Thucydid^  himself  know :  for  we  find  him 
remarking  elsewhere  the  impenetrable  concealment  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  on  all  public  affairs,  in  reference  to  the  numbers 
at  the  subsequent  battle  of  Mantineia.  Such  muster  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  alliance  was  no  secret  to  the  Argeians,  who 
marching  first  to  Mantineia,  and  there  taking  up  the  force  of  that 
city  as  well  as  3000  Eleian  hoplites  who  came  to  join  them,  met 
the  Lacedaemonians  in  their  march  at  Methydrium  in  Arcadia. 
I  Thacyd.  ▼.  60.  s  Thucyd.  t.  67. 
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The  two  annies  being  pouted  on  opposite  bills,  the  Argeians  had 
resolved  to  attack  Agis  the  next  day,  so  as  to  prevent  him  from 
joining  his  allies  at  Phlios.  But  he  eladed  this  separate  encounter 
by  decamping  in  the  night,  reached  Phlios,  and  operated  his 
junction  in  safety.  We  do  not  hear  that  there  was  in  the 
Lacedaemonian  army  any  commander  of  lochos,  who,  copying  the 
unreasonable  punctilio  of  Amompharetns  before  the  battle  of 
Platssa,  refused  to  obey  the  order  of  retreat  before  the  enemy,  to 
the  imminent  risk  of  the  whole  army.  And  the  &ct  that  no 
similar  incident  occurred  now  may  be  held  to  prove  that  the 
Lacedasmonians  had  acquired  greater  fSEoniliarity  with  the 
exigencies  of  actual  warfeure. 

As  soon  as  the  Lacedsemonian  retreat  was  known  in  the 
morning,  the  Argeians  left  their  position  also,  and 
marched  with  their  allies,  first  to  Argos  itself  next  ^^^ 
to  Nemea,  on  the  ordinary  road  from  Corinth  and  invaders  to 
Phlius  to  Argos,  by  which  they  imagined  that  the  ^SSnnl 
invaders  would  approach.    But  Agis  acted  differently.  ^5«h! 
Distributing  his  force  into  three  divisions,  he  himself 
with  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Arcadians,  taking  a  short,  but  very 
rugged  and  difficult  road,  crossed  the  ridge  of  the  mountains,  and 
descended  straight  into  the  plain  near  Argos.    The  Corinthians, 
Pellenians,  and   Phliasians  were   directed    to   follow  another 
mountain  road,  which  entered  the  same  plain  upon  a  different 
point ;  while  the  Boeotians,  Corinthians,  and  Sikyonians  followed 
the  longer,  more  even,  and  more  ordinary  route  by  Nemea. 
This  route,  though  apparently  frequented  and  convenient,  led  for 
a  considerable  distance  along  a  narrow  ravine  called  the  Tritus, 
bounded  on  each  side  by  mountains.    The  united  army  under 
Agis  was  much  superior  in  number  to  the  Argeians ;  but  if  all 
had  marched  in  one  line  by  the  frequented  route  through  the 
narrow  Tr^tus,  their  superiority  of  number  would  have  been  of 
little  use,  whilst  the  Argeians  would  have  had  a  position  highly 
favourable  to  their  defence.    By  dividing  his  force,  and  taking 
the  mountain  road  with  his  own  division,  Agis  got  into  the  plain 
of  Argos  in  the  rear  of  the  Argeian  position  at  Nemea.    He 
anticipated  that  when  the  Argeians  saw  him  devastating  their 
properties  near  the  city,  they  would  forthwith  quit  the  advan- 
tageous ground  near  Nemea  to  come  and  attack  him  in  the  plain  : 
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the  Boeotian  division  would  thus  find  the  road  by  Nemea  and  die 
TrStus  open,  and  would  be  able  to  march  without  resistance  into 
the  plain  of  Argos,  where  their  numerous  cavalry  would  act  with 
effect  against  the  Argeians  engaged  in  attacking  Agis.  This 
triple  march  was  executed.  Agis  with  his  division,  and  the 
Corinthians  with  theirs,  got  across  the  mountains  into  the 
Argeian  plain  during  the  night ;  while  the  Argeians,^  hearing  at 
daybreak  that  he  was  near  their  city,  ravaging  Saminthua  and 
other  places,  left  their  position  at  Nemea  to  come  down  to  the 
plain  and  attack  him.  In  their  march  they  had  a  partial 
skirmish  with  the  Corinthian  division,  which,  having  reached  a 
high  ground  immediately  above  the  Argeian  plain,  was  found 
neai4y  in  the  road.  But  this  affair  was  indecisive,  and  they  soon 
foimd  themselves  in  the  plain  near  to  Agis  and  the  Laced»- 
monians,  who  lay  between  them  and  their  city. 

On  both  sides  the  armies  were  marshalled,  and  order  taken  for 
Superior  battle.  But  the  situation  of  the  Argeians  was  in 
forces  and  reality  little  less  than  desperate  ;  for  while  they  had 
tageoos  Agis  and  his  division  in  their  front,  the  Corinthian 
S^e^^vmders  detachment  was  near  enough  to  take  them  in  flank, 
—danger  of  and  the  Boeotians  marching  along  the  undefended 
A^takee  road  through  the  Tr6tus  would  attack  them  in  the 
2^^,^*°  rear.  The  Boeotian  cavalry  too  would  act  with  full 
arn^oe  effect  upon  them  in  the  plain,  since  neither  Argos^ 
Aiveiana,  Elis,  nor  Mantineia  seems  to  have  possessed  any 
draw8*the  horsemen  :  a  description  of  force  which  ought  to  have 
dSSSkac-  ^®®^  ®®^*  ^^^^  Athens,  though  from  some  cause  which 
tion  of  the  does  not  appear  the  Athenian  contingent  had  not  yet 
allies-  arrived.    Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  a  position  so  very 

critical,  both  the  Argeians  and  their  allies  were  elate  with  confi- 
dence and  impatient  for  battle  ;  thinking  only  of  the  division  of 
Agis  immediately  in  their  front  which  appeared  to  be  enclosed 
between  them  and  their  city,  and  taking  no  heed  to  the  other 
formidable  enemies  in  their  flank  and  rear.  But  the  Argeian 
generals  were  better  aware  than  their  soldiers  of  the  real  danger ; 
and  just  as  the  two  armies  were  about  to  charge,  Alkiphron, 
proxenus  of  the  Lacedaemonians  at  Argos,  accompanied  Thrasyllus, 

1  Thucyd.  ▼.  50.     ol  li  'Apycioi  yv6*nrcf   ^jBo^^vv    ii ft, 4 pat    ^2i)    j«    rir 
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one  of  the  five  generate  of  the  Argeians,  to  a  separate  parley  with 
Agis,  without  consultation  or  privity  on  the  part  of  their  own 
armj.  Thej  exhorted  Agis  not  to  force  on  a  battle,  assuring  him 
that  the  Argeians  were  ready  both  to  give  and  receive  equitable 
satisfaction  in  all  matters  of  complaint  which  the  Lacedemonians 
might  urge  against  them,  and  to  conclude  a  just  peace  for  the 
future.  Agis,  at  once  acquiescing  in  the  proposal,  granted  them 
a  truce  of  four  months  to  accomplish  what  they  had  promised. 
He  on  his  part  also  took  this  step  vrithout  consulting  either  his 
army  or  his  allies,  simply  addressing  a  few  words  of  confidential 
talk  to  one  of  the  official  Spartans  near  him.  Immediately  he 
gave  the  order  for  retreat,  and  the  army,  instead  of  being  led  to 
l)attle,  was  conducted  out  of  the  Argeian  territory,  through  the 
Nemean  road  whereby  the  Boeotians  had  just  been  entering. 
But  it  required  all  the  habitual  discipline  of  Lacedsemonian 
soldiers  to  make  them  obey  this  order  of  the  Spartan  king,  alike 
unexpected  and  unwelcome.^  For  the  army  were  fully  sensible 
both  of  the  prodigious  advantages  of  their  position,  and  of  the 
overwhelming  strength  of  the  invading  force,  so  that  all  the 
three  divisions  were  loud  in  their  denunciations  of  Agis,  and 
penetrated  with  shame  at  the  thoughts  of  so  disgraceful  a  retreat 
And  when  they  all  saw  themselves  in  one  united  body  at  Nemea, 
previous  to  breaking  up  and  going  home, — so  as  to  have  before 
their  eyes  their  own  full  numbers  and  the  complete  equipment  of 
one  of  the  finest  Hellenic  armies  which  had  ever  been  assembled, 
— the  Argeian  body  of  allies,  before  whom  they  were  now  retir- 
ing, appeared  contemptible  in  the  comparison,  and  they  separated 
with  yet  warmer  and  more  universal  indignation  against  the 
king  who  had  betrayed  their  cause. 

On  returning  home,  Agis  incurred  not  less  blame  from  the 
Spartan  authorities  than  from  his  own  army,  for  hav-  g^y^^  oen. 
ing  thrown  away  so  admirable  an  opportunity  of  yi?***fejf 
subduing  Argos.     This  was  assuredly  no  more  than  A^ni  to 
he  deserved  ;  but  we  read,  with  no  small  astonish-  ^p**^- 
ment,  that  the  Argeians  and  their  allies  on  returning  were  even 
more  exasperated  against  Thrasyllus,*  whom  they  accused  of 

1  Thucyd.  ▼.  60.^   ot  ii  Aajttiaiii6viLoi         >  Thocyd.    T.    00.      'A^»y«u>i    5i    km 

Kol  ot  ^viifiaxot  tlnovTO  fiir  Mt  ^lytiro  svrol  crt  ir  iroAA^  irXetovi   atr£f  tlxop 

6ia  rhv  v6fioVt  tr  alritf  Si  tlxov  KOT  aWij'  rovf    <rirci<rafi^vovc    ivv    tov 

Aovf  mXXji  rhv  *Ay tv,  Ac.  ir  A 17  tf  o  v  f ,  Ac 
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having  traitorooaly  thrown  away  a  certain  victory.  They  had 
indeed  good  ground,  in  the  received  practice,  to  censure  him  for 
liaving  concluded  a  truce  without  taking  the  sense  of  the  people. 
It  was  their  custom,  on  returning  from  a  march,  to  hold  a  public 
court-martial  before  entering  the  city,  at  a  place  called  the 
Charadrus  or  winter  torrent  near  the  wall?,  for  the  purpose  of 
adjudicating  on  offences  and  faults  committed  in  the  army. 
Such  was  their  wrath  on  this  occasion  against  Thrasyllus,  that 
they  would  scarcely  be  prevailed  upon  even  to  put  him  upon  his 
trial,  but  began  to  stone  him.  He  was  forced  to  seek  personal 
safety  at  the  altar ;  upon  which  the  soldiers  tried  him,  and  he 
was  condemned  to  have  his  property  confiscated.^         ^ 

Very  shortly  afterwards  the  expected  Athenian  contingent 
XKtdj  arrived,  which  probably  ought  to  have  come  earlier : 

•J«j|jjJ«'  1000  hoplites,  with  300  horsemen,  xmder  Lach^  and 
Laohte,Ac,  Nikostratus.  Alkibiad^  came  as  ambassador,  pro- 
Ai^^UiA  bably  serving  as  a  soldier  alBO  among  the  horsemen. 
atArSos^  The  Argeiaus,  notwithstanding  their  displeasure 
ezpe^tion  against  Thrasyllus,  nevertheless  felt  themselves 
nLmSI**'  pledged  to  observe  the  truce  which  he  had  concluded, 
g|jj«^  and  their  magistrates  accordingly  desired  the  newly- 
nefaui8,and  arrived  Athenians  to  depart  Nor  was  Alkibiad^ 
i^^^tji^  even  permitted  to  approach  and  address  the  public 
to*'^^^  assembly,  until  the  Mantineian  and  Eleian  allies 
i'roho-  insisted  that  thus  much  at  least  should  not  be  refused. 

"***'*  An  assembly  was  therefore  convened,  in  which  these 

allies  took  part,  along  with  the  Argeiaus.  Alkibiades  contended 
strenuously  that  the  recent  truce  with  the  Lacedeemonians  was 
nail  and  void,  since  it  had  been  contracted  without  the  pri\4ty 
of  all  the  allies,  distinctly  at  variance  with  the  terms  of  the 
alliance.  He  therefore  called  upon  them  to  resume  military 
operations  forthwith,  in  conjunction  with  the  reinforcement  now 
seasonably  arrived.  His  speech  so  persuaded  the  assembly,  that 
the  Mantineians  and  Eleians  consented  at  once  to  join  him  in  an 
expedition  against  the  Arcadian  town  of  Orchomenus ;  the 
Argeiaus  also,  though  at  first  reluctant,  very  speedily  followed 
them  thither.  Orchomenus  was  a  place  important  to  acquire, 
not  merely  because  its  territory  joined  that  of  Mantineia  on  the 
'  Thucyd.  t.  00. 
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northward,  bnt  because  the  Laceclsemonians  had  deposited  therein 
the  hostages  which  they  had  taken  from  Arcadian  townships 
and  Tillages  as  guarantee  for  fidelity.  Its  walls  were,  however, 
in  bad  condition,  and  its  inhabitants,  after  a  short  resistance, 
capitulated.  They  agreed  to  become  allies  of  Mantineia,  to  furnish 
hostages  for  futhfiil  adhesion  to  such  alliance,  and  to  deliver  up 
the  hostages  deposited  with  them  by  Sparta.^ 

Encouraged  by  first  success,  the  allies  debated  what  they  should 
next  undertake.  The  Eleians  contended  strenuously 
for  a  march  against  Lepreum,  while  the  Mantineians  apUnst 
were  anxious  to  attack  their  enemy  and  neighbour  ^£i^m,g 
T^ea.  The  Argeians  and  Athenians  preferred  the  rf^rn 
latter,  incomparably  the  more  important  enterprise  of 
the  two ;  but  such  was  the  disgust  of  the  Eleians  at  the  rejection 
of  their  proposition,  that  they  abandoned  the  army  altogether, 
and  went  home.  Notwithstanding  their  desertion,  however,  the 
remaining  allies  continued  together  at  Mantineia  organizing  their 
attack  upon  Tegea,  in  which  city  they  had  a  strong  favourable 
party,  who  had  actually  laid  their  plans,  and  were  on  the  point 
of  proclaiming  the  revolt  of  the  city  from  Sparta,*  when  the 
philo-Laconian  Tegeans  just  saved  themselves  by  despatching  an 
urgent  message  to  Sparta  and  receiving  the  most  rapid  succour. 
The  Lacedsemonians,  filled  with  indignation  at  the  news  of  the 
surrender  of  Orchomenus,  vented  anew  all  their  displeasure 
against  Agis,  whom  they  now  threatened  with  the  severe  punish- 
ment of  demolishing  his  house  and  fining  him  in  the  sum  of 
100,000  drachmae,  or  about  27)  Attic  talents.  He  urgently 
entreated  that  an  opportunity  might  be  afforded  to  him  of 
redeeming  by  some  br^ve  deed  the  ill  name  which  he  had 
incurred  ;  if  be  failed  in  doing  so,  then  they  might  inflict  upon 
him  what  penalty  they  chose.  The  penidty  was  accordingly 
withdrawn ;  but  a  restriction,  new  to  the  Spartan  constitution, 
was  now  placed  upon  the  authority  of  the  king.  It  had  been 
before  a  part  of  his  prerogative  to  lead  out  the  army  single- 
handed  and  on  his  own  authority  ;  but  a  council  of  Ten  was 
now  named,  without  whose  concurrence  he  was  interdicted  from 
exercising  such  power.* 

1  Thucyd.  T.  82.      >  Thucyd.  ▼.  64.    tnv  ovx  ^oniMr,  da 
»  Thucyd.  ▼.  6S. 
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To  the  great  good  fortune  of  Agis,  the  pressing  message  now 
B.C.418.  arriyed  announcing  imminent  revolt  of  Tegea,  the 
DangOT  of  °^^*  important  ally  of  Sparta,  and  close  upon  her 
Tejea—  border.  Such  was  the  alarm  occasioned  by  this  news, 
the  lAce-  that  the  whole  military  population  instantly  started 
Sa«S*to^  off  to  relieve  the  place,  Agis  at  their  head ;  the  most 
its  relief.  rapid  movement  ever  known  to  have  been  made  by 
Lacednmonian  soldiers.^  When  they  arrived  at  Orestheiom  in 
Arcadia  in  their  way,  perhaps  hearing  that  the  danger  was  some- 
what less  pressing,  they  sent  back  to  Sparta  one-sixth  part  of  the 
forces,  for  home  defence,  the  oldest  as  well  as  the  youngest  men. 
The  remainder  marched  forward  to  Tegea,  where  they  were 
speedily  joined  by  their  Arcadian  allies.  They  further  sent  mes- 
sages to  the  Corinthians  and  Boeotians,  as  well  as  to  the  Phokians 
and  Lokrians,  invoking  the  immediate  presence  of  these  contin- 
gents in  the  territory  of  Mantineia.  The  arrival  of  such  reinforce- 
ments, however,  even  with  all  possible  zeal  on  the  part  of  the 
cities  contributing,  could  not  be  looked  for  without  some  lapse 
of  time;  the  rather,  as  it  appears  that  they  could  not  get  into  the 
territory  of  Mantineia  except  by  passing  through  that  of  Argos,' 
which  could  not  be  safely  attempted  until  they  had  all  formed  a 
jimction.  Accordingly  Agis,  impatient  to  redeem  his  reputation, 
marched  at  once  with  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  Arcadian  allies 
present  into  the  territory  of  Mantineia,  and  took  up  a  position 
near  the  Herakleion,  or  temple  of  HSraklds,*  from  whence  he 
began  to  ravage  the  neighbouring  lands.  The  Argeians  and  their 
allies  presently  came  forth  from  Mantineia,  planted  themselves 
near  him,  but  on  very  rugged  and  impracticable  ground,  and 
thus  offered  him  battle.  Nothing  daxmted  by  the  difficulties  of 
the  position,  he  marshalled  his  army  and  led  it  up  to  attack  them. 
His  rashness  on  the  present  occasion  might  have  produced  as 
much  mischief  as  his  inconsiderate  concession  to  Thrasyllus  near 
Argos,  had  not  an  ancient  Spaitan  called  out  to  him  that  he  was 
now  merely  proceeding  ^to  heal  mischief  by  mischief.    So 

^  1  Thncyd.  ▼.  04.    ivTav$a  6^  po^tia  Instantaneoiu. 
Twr  AyctiaitMPimv  ylyrrrai  ovtmv  rt  jcoI         9  Thuc  T.  64.  tw4ick^  vop  9U  ^w. 
rmv  JLiXmrmv  irayJiffMi  hitla.  Ktu.  ola  oifirw         >  The  LaoednmonJaa  W^ntm  UKMMr 

wpdrtpov.  TlieoatmarohoftbeSparteiis  to  have  felt  a  senee  of  pioteeaon  to 

Jmt  before  the  battle  of  Plataea  (de-  encamping  near  a  temple  of  HdiaklSa» 

•cribed  in  Herodot.  viL  10)  eeems  bow.  tbeir  ber^c  progenitor  <aee  Xenopbte. 

ever  to  bare  been  quite  as  rapid  and  Uellen.  riL  1,  SI). 
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forcibly  was  Agis  impressed  either  with  this  timely  admonition, 
or  by  the  closer  view  of  the  position  which  he  had  undertaken 
to  assault,  that  he  suddenly  halted  the  army,  and  gave  orders  for 
retreat^  though  actually  within  distance  no  greater  than  the  cast 
of  a  javelin  from  the  enemy.* 

His  march  was  now  intended  to  draw  tne  Argeians  away  from 
the  difficult  ground  which  they  occupied.  On  the  Manoeavres 
frontier  between  Mantineia  and  Tegea — ^both  situated  J' ^«*»  ^ 
on  a  lofty  but  enclosed  plain,  drained  only  by  kata-  batt&^on^ 
bothra,  or  natural  subterranean  channels  in  the  '**T««>niid. 
mountains — ^was  situated  a  head  of  water,  the  regular  efflux  of 
which  seems  to  have  been  kept  up  by  joint  operations  of  both 
cities  for  their  mutual  benefit.  Thither  Agis  now  conducted  his 
army  for  the  purpose  of  turning  the  water  towards  the  side  of 
Mantineia,  where  it  would  occasion  serious  damage ;  calculating 
that  the  Mantineians  and  their  allies  would  certainly  descend 
from  their  position  to  hinder  it  No  stratagem,  however,  was 
necessary  to  induce  the  latter  to  adupt  this  resolution.  For  so 
soon  as  they  saw  the  Lacedsemonians,  after  advancing  to  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  first  suddenly  halt,  next  retreat,  and  lastly  disappear, 
their  surprise  was  very  great ;  and  this  surprise  was  soon  con- 
verted into  contemptuous  confidence  and  impatience  to  pursue 
the  flying  enemy.  The  generals,  not  sharing  such  confidence, 
hesitated  at  first  to  quit  their  secure  position  ;  upon  which  the 
troops  became  clamorous,  and  loudly  denounced  them  for  treason 
in  letting  the  Lacedaemonians  quietly  escape  a  second  time,  as  they 
had  before  done  near  Argos.  These  generals  would  probably  not 
be  the  same  with  those  who  had  incurred,  a  short  time  before,  so 
much  undeserved  censure  for  their  convention  with  Agis ;  but 
the  murmurs  on  the  present  occasion,  hardly  less  unreasonable, 
drove  them,  not  without  considerable  shame  and  confusion,  to 
give  orders  for  advance.  They  abandoned  the  hill,  marched 
down  into  the  plain  so  as  to  approach  the  Lacedaemonians,  and 
employed  the  next  day  in  arranging  themselves  in  good  battle 
order,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  fight  at  a  moment's  notice. 

Meanwhile  it  appears  that  Agis  had  found  himself  disappointed 

1  Thnord.  T.  66.  See  an  ezdamatloii  the  moment  when  a  battle  was  going 
by  an  old  Spartan  mentioned  as  pro-  to  commence,  in  XenophAn,  Hellen. 
dncttve  of  important  ooneeqaenoes,  at   TiL  4,  25. 
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in  his  operationB  upon  the  water.  He  had  either  not  done  so 
much  damage,  or  not  spread  so  mdch  terror  as  he  had 
n^^  expected ;  and  he  accordingly  desisted,  putting  himself 

TOsition  again  in  march  to  resume  his  position  at  the  Herak- 
of  the  leion,  and  supposing  that  his  enemies  still  retained 

*  their  position  on  the  hill.    But  in  the  course  of  this 

march  he  came  suddenly  upon  the  Argeian  and  allied  army 
where  he  was  not  in  the  least  prepared  to  see  them.  They  were 
not  only  in  the  plain,  but  already  drawn  up  in  perfect  order  of 
battle.  The  Mantineians  occupied  the  right  wing,  the  post  of 
honour,  because  the  ground  was  in  their  territory ;  next  to  them 
stood  their  dependent  Arcadian  allies ;  then  the  chosen  Thousand- 
raiment  of  AJgos,  citizens  of  wealth  and  fismiily  trained  in  arms 
at  the  cost  of  the  state ;  alongside  of  them  the  remaining  Argeian 
hoplites,  with  their  dependent  allies  of  Eledna  and  Omes  ;  last 
of  all,  on  the  left  wing,  stood  the  Athenians,  their  hoplites  as 
well  as  their  horsemen. 

It  was  with  the  greatest  STirprise  that  Agis  and  his  army  beheld 
TheLaoe-  ^^^  unexpected  apparition.  To  any  other  Greeks 
demonians  than  Lacedsemonians,  the  sudden  presentation  of  a 
prised :  formidable  enemy  would  have  occasioned  a  feeling  of 
^dden  and  dismay  from  which  they  would  have  found  it  difficult 
«aj[y'o'-  to  recover;  and  even  the  LacedsBmonians,  on  this 
battle  occasion,  underwent  a  momentary  shock  unparalleled 

order.  jj^  ^^^^  previous  experience.^    But  they  now  felt  the 

full  advantage  of  their  rigorous  training  and  habit  of  military 
obedience,  as  well  as  of  that  subordination  of  officers  which  was 
peculiar  to  themselves  in  Qreece.  In  other  Grecian  armies  orders 
were  proclaimed  to  the  troops  in  a  loud  voice  by  a  herald,  who 
received  them  personally  from  the  general :  each  terns  or  company, 
indeed,  had  its  own  taxiarch,  but  the  latter  did  not  receive  his 
orders  separately  from  the  general,  and  seems  to  have  had  no 
personal  responsibility  for  the  execution  of  them  by  his  soldiers. 
Subordinate  and  responsible  military  authority  was  not  recog- 
nized. Among  the  Lacedsemonians,  on  the  contrary,  there  was  a 
regular  gradation  of  military  and  responsible  authority — **  com- 
manders of  commanders  ^ — each  of  whom  had  his  special  duty  in 

1  Thncyd.  T.  66.  iiaXurra  ^  Aaxt^ai-  c{«vAayif<rar  *  Jta  fipa^tiut  yip  ^AAif- 
M^vtoi,  it  h  Jft^/un^vTO,  iv  rovry  ry  icaip^    vtt»f  4  wapaVKwii  avroit  iyCywro  Ae. 
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ensaring  the  execution  of  orders.^  Every  order  emanated  from 
the  Spartan  king  when  he  was  present,  and  was  given  q^^^j^^^^ 
to  the  Polemarchs  (each  commanding  a  Mora,  the  ofcomnumd 
largest  military  division),  who  intimated  it  to  the  rfbuu^"* 
Lochagi,  or  colonels  of  the  respective  LochL  These  gj^^Aoedi- 
again  gave  command  to  each  PentekontSr,  or  captain  monian 
of  a  Pentekosty ;  lastly,  he  to  the  Endmotarch,  who  *'™^' 
commanded  the  lowest  subdivision  called  an  Endmoty.  The 
soldier  thus  received  no  immediate  orders  except  from  the 
Endmotarch,  who  was  in  the  first  instance  responsible  for  his 
Endmoty  ;  but  the  PentekonUr  and  the  Lochage  were  responsible 
also  each  for  his  larger  division ;  the  pentekosty  including  four 
endmoties,  and  the  lochus  four  pentekosties — at  least  so  the 
numbers  stood  on  this  occasion.  All  the  various  military 
manceuvres  were  familiar  to  the  Lacedsemouians  from  their  un- 
remitting drill,  so  that  their  armies  enjoyed  the  advantage  of 
readier  obedience  along  with  more  systematic  command.  Accoid- 
ingly,  though  thus  taken  by  surprise,  and  called  on  now  for  the 
first  time  in  their  lives  to  form  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy,  they 
only  manifested  the  greater  promptitude  <  and  anxious  haste  in 
obeying  the  orders  of  Agis,  transmitted  through  the  regular 
series  of  officers.  The  battle  array  was  attained,  with  regulari^ 
as  well  as  with  speed. 

The  extreme  left  of  the  Lacedesmonian  line  belonged  by  ancient 
privilege  to  the  Skiiite^— mountaineers  of  the  border  ^^^ 
district  of  Laconia  skirting  the  Arcadian  Parrhasii,  niaaline: 
seemingly  east  of  the  Eur6tas,  near  its  earliest  and  S^tofi^e 
highest  course.     These  men,  originally  Arcadians,   aUritsoii 
now  constituted  a  variety  of  Laconian  Perioeki,  with 
peculiar  duties  as  well  as  peculiar  privileges.    Numbered  among 
the  bravest  and  most  active  men  in  Peloponn^us,  they  generally 
formed  the  vanguard  in  an  advancing  march  ;  and  the  Spartans 
stand  accused  of  having  exposed  them  to  danger  as  well  as  toU 

I  Thncyd.  t.  6S.    Zy(6^r  yip  n  ww,    irttitJOTdfixov  k&y^  SijXovvTai.    Compare 
wA^r  &A4yoy,  rb  crpariwt^r  riir  Atucc-     xL  8.     ry  ivti^uorapx^  vapryyvaTOi  9U 

Ti  «vmmA^  tov  ipmiiiivow  voAAoif  irpo-  *  ThncycL  ▼.  6S.    tvBvx  vwh  vwmMit 

<"»««*•       ^  KaBivravTO  it  ic6o'tio¥  rby  imvTu¥, 

^  Xenophdn,  De  B«pabl.  Laced,  xi.  6.  'Aytaov  rov  fioin\4t»s  Ua^a  i$^y^iUpw 

*4  wapayttyaX  M<nrep  t/wh  in}pvico«  itwh  nnO  «otA  rhv  v6ijlov,  Ac 
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wiUi  unbecoming  recklessness.'  Next  to  the  Skiritse,  who  were 
€00  in  number,  stood  the  enfranchised  Helots,  recently  returned 
from  serving  with  Brasidas  in  Thrace,  and  the  Neodam6des,  bo^ 
probably  summoned  home  from  Lepreum,  where  we  were  told 
before  that  they  had  been  planted.  After  them,  in  the  centre  of 
the  entire  line,  came  the  Lacedaemonian  lochi,  seven  in  number, 
with  the  Arcadian  dependent  allies,  Hersean  and  Mseualian,  near 
them.  Lastly,  in  the  i  ight  wing,  stood  the  Tegeans,  with  a  small 
division  of  LacedsBmonians  occupying  the  extreme  right,  as  the 
post  of  honour.  On  each  flank  there  were  some  Lacedsemonian 
horsemen.* 

Thucydid^  with  a  frankness  which  chances  the  value  of  his 
UnoerUiB  testimony  wherever  he  gives  it  positively,  informs  us 
ofb^*  that  he  cannot  pretend  to  set  down  the  number  of 
armSea.  either  army.    It  is  evident  that  this  silence  is  not  for 

want  of  having  inquired — ^but  none  of  the  answers  which  he 
received  appeared  to  him  trustworthy :  the  extreme  secrecy  of 
Lacedaemonian  politics  admitted  of  no  certainty  about  thiir 
numbers,  while  the  empty  numerical  boasts  of  other  Greeks 
served  only  to  mislead.  Li  the  absence  of  assured  information 
about  aggregate  number,  the  historian  gives  us  some  general 
information  accessible  to  every  inquirer,  and  some  facts  visible  to 
a  spectator.  From  his  language  it  is  conjectured,  with  some 
probability,  by  Dr.  Thirlwall  and  others,  that  he  was  himself 
present  at  the  battle,  though  in  what  capacity  we  cannot  deter- 
mine, as  he  was  an  exile  from  his  country.  First  he  states  that 
the  Lacedaemonian  army  ojppeared  more  numerous  than  that  of 
the  enemy.  Next  he  tells  us  that,  independent  of  the  Skiritse  on 
the  left,  who  were  600  in  number,  the  remaining  Lacedaemonian 
front,  to  the  extremity  of  their  right  wing,  consisted  of  448  men, 
each  endmoty  having  four  men  in  front.  Li  respect  to  depth, 
the  different  endmoties  were  not  all  equal ;  but  for  the  most  part 
the  files  were  eight  deep.  There  were  seven  lochi  in  all  (apart 
from  the  Skiritae);  each  lochus  comprised  four  pentekoeties — 
each  pentekosty  contained  four  endmoties.'    Multiplying  448  by 

1  Xenoph6n,   Cyrop.   It.  2.  1 :   see  spectinff  the  structure  of  the  Lace- 

Dlod6T.   XT.   c.  8'^ ;  Xenophon,  Rep.  cfsemonmn  annT.    We  know  that  the 

lAoed.  ziii.  6.  En6moty  was  the  elementarr  diTiskm 

s  Thocyd.  t.  07.  —the  military  unit :  that  the  Fente- 

>  Very  little  can  be  made  oat  re-  koety  was  composed  of  a  definite  (not 
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8,  and  adding  the  600  Skiritee,  this  would  make  a  total  of  4184 
hoplites,  besides  a  few  horsemen  on  each  flank.    Respecting  light- 
armed,  nothing  is  said.    I  have  no  confidence  in  such  an  estimate — 
but  the  total  is  smaUer  than  we  should  have  expected,  considering 
that  the  Lacedsamonians  had  marched  out  from  Sparta  with  their 
entire  force  on  a  pressing  emergency,  and  that  they  had  only  sent 
home  one-sixth  of  their  total,  their  oldest  and  youngest  soldiers. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  generals  on  the  Argeian  side  made 
any  attempt  to  charge  while  the  Lacedaemonian  battle-  Preiimiiuiry 
array  was  yet  incomplete.    It  was  necessary  for  them,  toSS*™^ 
according  to  Grecian  practice,  to  wind  up  tiie  courage  soldien. 
of  their  troops  by  some  words  of  exhortation  and  encouragement ; 
and  before  these  were  finished,  the  Lacedaemonians  may  probably 
have  attained  their  order.     The  Mantineian  officers  reminded 
their  countrymen  that  the  coming  battle  would  decide  whether 

Shr?^tK?V*^^""?*^**'"'»^<>**«*-  *o  »>•  rocondled?  Otroi  the  number 
S^  !S!J  ^™,»l«p  was  oompoaefl  of  men  In  front,  and  the  number  of 
m,«K2?^*£^°i*u  'lll^ys  the  same)  enOmotiee  in  each  lochuB,  the  depth 
JSSi^  ?i  Pentekoetiea.  The  Mora  of  the  EnAmoty  ia  of  course  deter- 
5?5!£3  X.  ^J2  ^  *  "**"  '*^«'  ™*»«*'  without  reference  to  the  dis- 
SlS!Sfc.J?5'?**°*K°/*',y*°y,^>*  cretion of  anyone.  These  two  asser- 
WTSlXi?J5f"*'P^2"'®'&";^?^>'  **o«w  »PP«"  dtetinctly  contradictory; 
SSdSSS^/f*"  •SP^.S"?  ^^  ^^^  «"^«*  wTsuppose  <wW  seems  refy 
SIJSS*  Jawrer  ^han  the  Lochus.  difficult  to  beflere)  that  the  Locha«4 
«A« /KS2^"  very  dender  informa-  might  make  one  or  two  of  the  four 
SSJkii Jw®T? TP^^l f^certainly  flies  of  the  same  £n6moty  deeper  than 
SSiSl^Sf JS?"i  ****  If*'*^"^*"**"  thereat.  Dobreepropos4.a8>irmeans 
SJSIS.k?^^'*^-.  £?i.?«5»»<^  w«  of  remoThig  this  diflBS^,  to  expunge 
S^r*^£Si*'^^t^^r*^**>«"  iome  words  from  the  text  One  awnSt 
i^rt WffliS*!?''Jf'*'**^'  ^^'  ^^'  ^^^  confidence,  howoTer,  in  the  con- 
indicate  any  fixed  number  of  men ;  our  lecture. 
SSL^?^  .wy^mwU,  ampany,  troop.        Another   solution    has    been   sug- 

Jem  indeftaite  as  to  positive  numbers    the  power  of  dividing  hislochus  into 
ana  proportion  to  each  othAr.  ««/»«  a*  fAwo*  mA««^<A«  «•  u^  ^^t.^^.^ 


tPI?^^?  ^  *^  ^'-  .  ™o~  o'  '«ww  endmoiies  as  he  chose, 

T^SKLri?-«  7S  peculiar  to  the  only  under  the  obligation  that  four 

lAoedwmonian  driU  was  the  teacUng  men  should  constituto  the  front  rank 

HnSSl/S^*^^   men    like   an  of  each  enAmoty:  the  depth  would 

2SS?Sl^^%*^' •L"®"*',."  we  some-  then  of  course  tie  the  vaSable  item. 

?JS«S?^  "'  ^  Pwfonn  its  evolutions  I  incline  to  believe  that  this  is  what 

SS?5  ^Si^™™^^**'**"*^"^™®**^*^-  Thucydidds  here  means  to  indicate. 

Brnffhirft-rS?  ®"*®1.*$?'***V  *f  ^  ^^•'^  *»•  »y»»  therefore,  that  there 

£KS!^l!i2*ii!JS*'^**^**?°..®' **»•?*  werefourpentekoeties  in  each  lochus, 

SS^!!3  JI'*8*on«  WM  le't  to  be  and  four  en6moties  to  each  pentekosty, 

Jtotermined  in  every  case  by  ciroum-  we  must  suppose  him  to  aUude  to  the 

tSIL^^a-  ^  *  .  ^._x.    X  *™y  *■  **  marched  out  from  Sparta, 

^^u<jr<Hd«s  rtates  several  disttoct  and  to  tothnate,  by  the  words  iSiicli 

facte.    1.  Ea^En6motyh«l /«mr^  foUow.  that  each  lochagus  had  the 

£J1^--L5*^  En6moty  varied  in  power  of  modifvtogttiat  distribution 

riSi    rS?i;?S^RA^*K.l!?**??»  fc  regard  to  .h6.  own  lochus,  when 


gojj.   a  Itochlochushadfourpente.  the  order  of  batUe  was  about  to  be 

iSS2iJ^itf***\ji?****^*^y  !!^?l  io"^^    This,  at  any  rate,  seems  the 

!S^?2!t^  Now  Dobree  asks,  with  least  unsati&ctory  soludon  of  the 

imiob  reason,  how  these  assertions  are  difficulty. 

6-31 
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Mantipeia  ahonid  eontinue  to  be  a  free  and  imperial  city,  with 
Arcadian  dependencies  of  her  own,  as  she  now  was,  or  should 
again  be  degraded  into  a  dependency  of  Lacedsmdn.  The  Aigeian 
kttders  dwelt  npon  the  opportunity  which  Argoe  now  had  ol 
recovering  her  lost  ascendency  in  Pdoponndsns,  and  of  revenging 
herself  npon  her  worst  enemy  and  neighbonr.  The  Athenian 
troops  were  exhorted  to  show  themselyes  worthy  of  the  many 
brave  allies  with  whom  they  were  now  associated,  as  well  as  to 
protect  their  own  territory  and  empire  by  vanquishing  their 
enemy  in  Peloponn^us. 

It  illustrates  forcibly  the  peculiarity  of  Lacedaemonian  charac- 
ter, that  to  them  no  similar  words  of  encouragement  were 
addressed  either  by  Agis  or  any  of  the  officers.  ^  They  knew 
(says  the  historian')  that  long  practice  beforehand,  in  the 
business  of  war,  was  a  better  preservative  than  fine  speeches  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment''  As  among  professional  soldiers, 
bravery  was  assumed  as  a  thing  of  course,  without  any  special 
exhortation;  but  mutual  suggestions  were  heard  among  them 
with  a  view  to  get  their  order  of  battle  and  position  perfect^ 
which  at  first  it  probably  was  not,  from  the  sudden  and  hurried 
manner  in  which  they  had  been  constrained  to  form.  Moreover 
various  warnsongs,  perhaps  those  of  Tyrteeus,  were  chanted  in 
the  ranks.  At  length  the  word  was  given  to  attack:  the 
numerous  pipers  in  attendance  (an  hereditary  caste  at  Sparta) 
began  to  play,  while  the  slow,  solemn,  and  equable  march  of  the 
troops  adjusted  itself  to  the  time  given  by  these  instruments 
without  any  break  or  wavering  in  the  line.  A  striking  contrast 
to  this  deliberate  pace  was  presented  by  the  enemy,  who,  having 
no  pipers  or  other  musical  instruments,  rushed  forward  to  the 
charge  with  a  step  vehement  and  even  furious,*  fresh  from 
the  exhortations  just  addressed  to  them. 

It  was  the  natural  tendency  of  all  Grecian  armies,  when 
coming  into  conflict,  to  march  not  exactly  straight  forward,  but 

1  Thneyd.  t.  60.      AaMZaift6ru>i  6k    ^fifMXOi,  in6tmt  kcX  hpy§  y«povrrcCt 

p6iimv  *¥  0^i9i¥  avroif  iv  wwiaram  tV    ^>^    voAA&y    v^fi^p    i^aitarmrmv,   o« 

ivotovvTO,  •Mrti  9pym¥  ix  voAAaC  fuXtf-  ^vOfutv  fiaivovrn  vpo^Atfot#r  mu  m^  ^Mtr* 

niv  wKtim  <rw^ov<ray  %  Ady«i»  81  hkCyov  vour^if  mvrolt  f  To^if,  S««p  9tA«i  ri 

icoAMf  pif9«i<ray  wapaiy99t,¥.  tuyaka,  <rr/Mir^irwa   w   r«&v   vpMrii8«t« 

s  Thneyd.  t.  70.    'Apy«iOi  itip  xal  o2  wouIp, 
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somewhat  aslant  towards  the  right  The  soldiers  on  the  extreme 
right  of  both  armies  set  the  example  of  such  indina^  BatUe  of 
tion,  in  order  to  avoid  exposing  their  own  unshielded  Mantincla. 
side  ;  while  for  the  same  reason  every  man  along  the  line  took 
care  to  keep  close  to  the  shield  of  his  right-hand  neighbour.  We 
see  from  hence  that,  with  equal  numbers,  the  right  was  not 
merelv  the  poet  of  honour,  but  also  of  comparative  safety.  So 
it  proved  on  the  present  occasion,  even  the  Lacedcemonian  dis- 
cipline being  noway  exempt  from  this  cause  of  disturbance. 
Though  the  Lacedssmonian  front,  from  their  superior  numbers, 
was  more  extended  than  that  of  the  enemy,  still  their  right  files 
did  not  think  themselves  safe  without  slanting  still  farther  to  the 
right,  and  thus  outflanked  very  greatly  the  Athenians  on  the 
opposite  left  wing ;  while  on  the  opposite  side  the  Mantineians 
who  formed  the  right  wing,  from  Uie  same  disposition  to  keep 
the  left  shoulder  forward,  outflanked,  though  not  in  so  great  a 
degree,  the  Skiritse  and  Brasideians  on  the  Lacedsemonian  left 
King  Agis,  whose  post  was  with  the  Lochi  in  the  centre,  saw 
plainly  that  when  the  armies  closed  his  left  would  be  certainly 
taken  in  flank  and  perhaps  even  in  the  rear.  Accordingly  he  thought 
it  necessary  to  alter  his  dispositions  even  at  this  critical  moment, 
which  he  relied  upon  being  able  to  accomplish  through  the  exact 
discipline,  practised  evolutions,  and  slow  march  of  lus  soldiers. 

The  natural  mode  of  meeting  the  impending  danger  would 
have  been  to  bring  round  a  division  from  the  extreme  Morement 
right,  where  it  could  well  be  spared,  to  the  extreme  2^®"**  Sj 
left  against  the  advancing  Mantineians.     But  the  intitant 
ancient  privilege  of  the  Skiritse,  who  always  fought  batOe  :*hL 
by  themselves  on  the  extreme  left,  forbade  such  an  JJlJj;^^*^ 
order.^    Accordingly,  Agis  gave  signal  to  the  Brasi-  feftwinfia 
deians  and  Skiritae  to  make  a  flank  movement  on  ^^^^^ 
the  left  so  as  to  get  on  equal  front  with  the  Mantineians ;  while 
in  order  to  fill  up  the  vacancy  thus  created  in  his  line,  he  sent 

1  ThncycL  t.  67.  ^  T^  ik  Ktoat  itJkp  noted  and  much  eiteemed :  among  the 

nrMwjMK  Sxiptroi  a  v  r  o  i  f  Kofiivram^  Laoednmonians,    especially,    ancient 

««t    ravTJiv   r^v   ri^iv    it.6voi.  roatine  was  more  Talued  than  else- 

AaxtJai/uoytMir  ivl  o-^MK  a^TMy  where.    And  it  is  essential  to  take 

•  ^^  T  «  f ,  Ac.  notice  of  the  drcnmstanoe,  in  order  to 

vT^iJ~''«..?iP*.P'*^'^  lan«nag©  apmeciate  the  generalthip  of  Agis, 

which  Thncydidte  here  oses  shows  which  has  been  rather  hardly  mid- 

that  this  was  a  privilege  pointedly  cised. 
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orders  to  the  two  polemarchs  Aristokl^  and  Hipponoidas,  who  had 
their  Lochi  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  line,  to  move  to  the  rear 
and  take  poet  on  the  right  of  ihe  Brasideians,  so  as  again  to  close 
np  the  line.  But  these  two  polemarchs,  who  had  the  safest  and 
most  victorious  place  in  the  line,  chose  to  keep  it,  disoheying  his 
express  orders:  so  that  Agis,  when  he  saw  that  they  did  not  move, 
was  forced  to  send  a  second  order  countermanding  the  flank 
movement  of  the  Skiritse,  and  directing  them  to  fall  in  upon  the 
centre,  hack  into  their  former  place.  But  it  had  now  become 
too  late  to  execute  this  second  command  before  the  hostile  armies 
closed;  and  the  Skiritse  and  Brasideians  were  thus  assailed 
while  in  disorder  and  cut  off  from  their  0¥m  centre.  The  Man- 
tineians,  finding  them  in  this  condition,  defeated  and  drove  them 
back ;  while  the  chosen  Thousand  of  Argoe,  breaking  in  bj  the 
vacant  space  between  the  Brasideians  and  the  Lacedsemonian 
centre,  took  them  on  the  right  flank  and  completed  their  dis- 
comfiture. They  were  routed  and  pursued  even  to  the  Lacede- 
monian baggage- waggons  in  the  rear :  some  of  the  elder  troops 
who  guarded  the  waggons  being  slain,  and  the  whole  Lacede- 
monian left  wing  altogether  dispersed. 

But  the  victorious  Mantineians  and  their  comrades,  thinking 
Complete  ^^y  ^^  ^^*^  ^^  immediately  before  them,  wasted 
ultimate  thus  a  precious  time  when  their  aid  was  urgently 
theLaceda-  needed  elsewhere.  Matters  passed  very  differently 
monlans.  ^^  ^^  Lacedaemonian  centre  and  right ;  where  Agis, 
with  his  body  guard  of  300  chosen  youths  called  Hippeis,  and 
with  the  Spartan  Lochi,  fouud  himsdf  in  front  conflict  with  the 
centre  and  left  of  the  enemy ; — with  the  Argeians,  their  elderly 
troops  and  the  so-called  Five  Lochi — with  the  Eleonseans  and 
Omeates,  dependent  allies  of  Argos— and  with  the  Athenians. 
Over  all  these  troops  they  were  completely  victorious,  after  a 
short  resistance — ^indeed  on  some  points  with  no  resistance  at  alL 
So  formidable  was  the  aspect  and  name  of  the  Lacedssmonians, 
that  the  opposing  troops  gave  way  without  crossing  spears,  and 
even  with  a  panic  so  headlong,  that  they  trod  down  each  other  in 
anxiety  to  escape.^   While  thus  defeated  in  front,  they  were  taken 

1  Thncyd    t.  73.     (oS  AojctSotfutytot    leal  lorlr  oO«  icaX  Karawarq^imis,  rov  it,^ 

To^  iroAAo^  ^oiMiVovrac.  oAV.  m«  The  last  words  of  this  Moteooe 
iwT^woiA»K9iaAii6inoi,nf$itM6¥Tait,   present  a  dlfBcolty  which  has  per- 
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in  flank  by  the  Tegeans  and  LacedsBmonians  on  the  right  of  Agis* 
army,  and  the  Athenians  here  incurred  serious  hazard  of  being  all 
cut  to  pieces,  had  they  not  been  effectively  aided  by  their  own 
cavalry  dose  at  hand.    Moreover  Agis,  having  decidedly  beaten 


plezed  aU  (he  oommentAton,  and 
which  none  of  them  hare  yet  UitistBC- 
toiiUy  cleared  ap. 

Tney  all  admit  that  the  ezpressionfl, 
Tov,  rov  /Hi),  preceding  the  inflnitiTe 
mood  as  here,  nfnify  design  otpurpon: 
hftKa  being  onaerstood.  Bat  none  of 
them  can  constme  the  sentence  satia- 
factorily  with  this  meaning:  accord- 
inidy  they  here  ascribe  to  the  words  a 
difxerent  and  exceptional  meaning. 
See  the  notes  of  Poppo,  05Uer,  and 
Dr.  Arnold,  in  which  notes  the  Tiews  of 
other  critics  are  dted  and  discussed. 

Some  say  that  rov  ii4  in  this  place 
means  the  same  as  mot*  iim  :  others 
affirm  that  it  is  identical  with  Sta  rb 
^ij  or  with  T^ Mi|.  "Formula  TO V,  rov 
^1^  (say  Bauer  and  Gtiller).  plemmqne 
c(m«i{t»m  signiflcat :  interdum  ^eUum 
{u€.  M^«  /HI)) ;  hie  cautam  indicat  (ie. 
5ia  rh  lul^t  or  r^  uifX"  But  I  agree  with 
Dr.  Arnold  in  thinking  that  the  last  of 
these  three  alleged  meanings  is  wholly 
nnaathorized ;  while  the  second  (which 
i»  adopted  bv  Dr.  Arnold  himMlf)  is 
sastained  only  by  feeble  and  dubions 
eridence— for  the  passage  of  Thnoy- 
didSs  (IL  4,  Tov  Mn  iK^t^ty)  may  be  as 
well  constmed  (as  Poppo's  note  there- 
upon suggests)  without  anv  such  sup- 
posed exceptional  sense  of  the  words. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  quite  possible 
to  construe  the  words  tov  u.ii  ^rai 
here  in  their  r^^ular  and  legitimate 
sense  of  <y«« a  rov  or  conn/iiim.  But 
first  an  error  must  be  cleared  up  which 
perrades  the  Tiew  of  most  of  the  com- 
mentators. They  supposed  that  those 
Argeians,  who  are  nere  affirmed  to 
hare  beeo  "  trodden,  under  foot"  were 
so  trodden  down  by  (A«  laetdamoniant 
in  their  adrance.  But  this  is  in  erery 
way  improbable.  The  Lacedaemonians 
were  particularly  slow  in  their  motions, 
regular  in  their  ranks,  and  backward 
as  to  pursuit— qualities  which  are 
dwelt  upon  by  Thucydidds  in  regard  to 
this  Tery  battle.  They  were  not  aU 
likely  to  orertake  such  terrified  men 
as  were  only  anxious  to  run  away  : 
moreoTer,  if  they  did  orertake  them, 
they  would  spear  them— not  trample 
them  under  foot. 

To  be  trampled  under  foot,  though 
possible  enough  from  the  numerous 


Persian  caralry  (Herodot  tIL  178; 
Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii.  4,  12X  is  not  the 
treatment  which  defeated  soldiers 
meet  with  from  victorions  hostile 
infantnr  in  the  field,  especially  Lace- 
daemonian infantir.  But  it  is  precisely 
the  treatment  which  they  meet  with, 
if  they  be  in  one  of  the  hinder  ranks, 
from  their  own  panic-stricken  com- 
rades in  the  front  rank,  who  find  the 
enemy  closing  upon  them,  and  rush 
back  madly  to  get  away  from  him.  Of 
course  it  was  the  Argeuns  in  the  front 
rank  who  were  seized  with  the  most 
Tiolent  panic,  and  who  thus  fell  back 
upon  their  own  comrades  in  the  rear 
ranks,  orerthrowing  and  treading  them 
down  to  lecure  their  own  escape.  It 
seems  quite  plain  that  it  was  the 
Argeians  in  front  (not  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians) who  trod  down  their  comrades  in 
the  rear  (there  were  probably  six  or 
eight  men  in  every  file)  in  order  to 
escape  themselres  before  the  Laoedas- 
monians  should  be  upon  them :  com- 
Mre  Xenoph6n,  HeUenic.  It.  4,  11; 
(Economic,  riii.  5. 

There  are  therefore  in  the  whole 
scene  which  Thucydidte  describes 
three  distinct  subjects— 1.  The  Lace- 
daemonians. 2.  The  Argeian  soldiers 
who  were  trodden  down.  8.  Other 
Argeian  soldiers  who  trod  them  down 
in  order  to  get  away  themselves.— Out 
of  these  three  he  only  specifies  the  first 
two :  but  the  third  is  present  to  his 
mind,  and  is  implied  in  hit  narratiye 
just  as  much  as  u  he  had  written  Kara- 
trarrfiivras  vir*  aAAwKOT  vir*  oAAlf- 
Kmv,  as  in  Xenoph.  Hellen.  It.  4, 11. 

Now  it  is  to  this  third  subject, 
implied  in  the  narratire  but  not  for- 
mally specified  (uc  those  Arseians  who 
trod  down  their  comrades  m  order  to 
get  away  themselres)— or  rather  to  the 
second  and  third  coiOointly  and  con- 
fusedl^— that  the  dttign  or  furpo— 
{ooTiMiliwn)  in  the  words  rov  m^  ^^t^* 
refers. 

Further,  the  commentators  all  con- 
strue rov  /ui)  ^^I'Oi  rJ^F  iyKorikti^KV 
as  if  the  last  word  were  an  accusattre 
case  coming  ofitr  M^vai  and  coTemed 
by  it.  But  there  is  also  another  con- 
struction, equally  good  Greek,  and 
much  better  for  the  sense.    In  my 
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and  driven  them  back,  was  less  anxious  to  pursue  them  than  to 
return  to  the  rescue  of  his  own  defeated  left  wing ;  so  that  even 
the  Athenians,  who  were  exposed  both  in  flank  and  front,  were 
enabled  to  effect  their  retreat  in  safety.  The  Mantineians  and 
the  Argeian  Thousand,  though  victorious  on  their  part  of  ^e 
line,  yet  seeing  the  remainder  of  their  army  in  disorderly  flight, 
had  little  disposition  to  renew  the  combat  against  Agis  and  ^e 
conquering  Lacedaemonians.  They  sought  only  to  effect  their 
retreat,  which  however  could  not  be  done  without  severe  loss, 
especially  on  the  part  of  the  Mantineians— and  which  Agis  might 
have  prevented  altogether,  had  not  the  Lacedaemonian  system, 
enforced  on  this  occasion  by  the  counsels  of  an  ancient  Spartan 
named  Pharax,  enjoined  abstinence  from  prolonged  pursuit 
against  a  defeated  enemy.^  There  fell  in  this  battle  700  men  of 
the  Argeians,  Kleonseans,  and  Orneates ;  200  Athenians,  together 
with  both  the  generals  Lach^  and  Nikostratus ;  and  200  Man- 
tineians. The  loss  of  the  Lacedeemonians,  though  never  certainly 
known,  from  the  habitual  secrecy  of  their  public  proceedings,  was 
estimated  at  about  300  men.  They  stripped  the  enemy's  dead, 
spreading  out  to  view  the  arms  thus  acquired,  and  selecting  some 
for  a  trophy  ;  then  picked  up  their  own  dead  and  carried  them 
away  for  burial  at  Tegea,  granting  the  customary  burial-truce  to 

judgment,  iV  ^aroAn^ti'  is  here  the  *'  As  soon  as  the  Lacedemonians  ap* 

accnsatire  case  coming  o^fiMrtMiivw.  and  proaohed  near,  the  Argeians  gare  way 

forming  the  tutf^  <n  it    The  words  at  onoe,  without  stajring  for  hand- 

wiU  thns  read  (cMJca)  tov  t^v  ^yxara.  combat ;  and  some  were  CTen  trodden 

knifiiy  iiii  ^nrat  (hnk9ovvaM  avroiO  down  by  each  Other,  or  by  their  own 

— **  in  order  that  the  actual  grasp  of  comrades  running  away  in  order  that 

the  Lacedaemonians    might   not    be  the  Laoedttmonians    might    not   be 

beforehand  in  coming  upon  them"—  beforehand  in  catchins  them  sooner 

"  might  not  come  upon  them  too  soon,**  than  they  could  escape  ^. 
i.fl.  ^'sooner   than    they    could   get       Construing  in  this  way  the  sentence 

away  ".    And  since  the  word  fyjcardAi}-  as  it  now  stands,  we  have  rov  m  ^ra*. 

tfrif  is  an  abstract  active  substantiTe,  so,  used  in  its  regular  and  legitimate  sense 

in  order  to  get  at  the  real  meaning  ofpuiposeorcotuilium.  We  have  more- 

here,  we  may  substitute  the  concrete  orer  a  plain  and  natural  state  of  facts, 

words  with  which  it  correlates— ».«.  in  fuU  keeping  with  the  general  nai^ 

Tovt  Aaxttaifioviovf   ^yxaraAajS^vraf —  ratire.    Nor  is  there  any  nolenoe  put 

subfect  as  well  as  attribute— for  the  upon  the  words.     Nothing  more  is 

actiTe  participle  is  here  essentially  in-  done  than  to  expand  a  Terr  elliptical 

▼olved.  sentence,  and  to  fill  up  that  entire 

The  sentence  would  then  read,  sup-  sentence  which  was  present  to  the 

posinff  the  ellipsis  filled  up  and  the  writer's    own    mind.       To    do    this 

mesAing  expressed  in  full  and  concrete  properlbr  Ib  the  chief  duty,  as  well  as 

words— «aTty  o<>f  ffol  KvraftaTTfiivraii  vtr  the  chief  difficulty,  of  an  expositor  of 

oAAi^Amv  ^wy6¥Tm¥  (ptpt€4ofiivttp\  ivtxa.  Thncydid^s. 

T«v  TO*?  AaKtiaiiioviovt  u^  ^^vcu  iy       I  Thucydidds,  ▼.  78 ;  Dioddr.   xiL 

ic«T«Aa/i6Kraf  avro^  (toO?  ^«i^oi^ar) :  70. 
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the  defeated  enemy.  Pleistoanaz,  the  other  Spartan  king,  had 
advanced  as  far  as  Tegea  with  a  reinforcement  composed  of  the 
elder  and  younger  citizens ;  but  on  hearing  of  the  victory  he 
returned  home.^ 

Such  was  the  important  battle  of  Mantineia,  fought  in  the 
month  of  June,  418  B.a    Its  effect  throughout  Qreece  ch«at 
was  prodigious.    The  numbers  engaged  on  both  sides  ^•^5j2L_ 
were  very  considerable  for  a  Grecian  army  of  that  in  ro-^uS- 
day,  though  seemingly  not  so  krge  as  at  the  battle  of  ^tati«i 
Delium  ^yq  years  before :  the  number  and  grandeur  ^  Spwt*. 
of  the  states  whose  troops  were  engaged  was  however  greater 
than  at  Delium.    But  what  gave  peculiar  value  to  the  battle  was, 
that  it  wiped  off  at  once  the  pre-existing  stain  upon  the  honour 
of  Sparta.    The  disaster  in  Sphakteria,  disappointing  aU  previous 
expectation,  had  drawn  upon  her  the  imputation  of  something 
like  cowardice;  and  there  were  other  proceedings  which,  with 
far  better  reason,  caused  her  to  be  stigmatized  as  stupid  and 
backward.    But  the  victory  of  Mantineia  silenced  all  such  dis- 
paraging criticism,  and  replaced  Sparta  in  her  old  position  of 
military  pre-eminence  before  the  eyes  of  Greece.    It  worked  so 
much  the  more  powerfully  because  it  was  entirely  the  fruit  of 
LacedsBmonian  courage,  with  little  aid  from  that  peculiar  skill 
and  tactics,  which  was  generally  seen  concomitant  but  had  in 
the   present  case   been  found   comparatively  wanting.     The 
manoeuvre  of  Agis,  in  itself  not  ill-conceived,  for  the  purpose 
of  extending  his  left  wing,  had  fedled  through  the  disobedience 
of  the  two  refractory  polemarchs ;  but  in  such  a  case  the  shame 
of  feulure  Mis  more  or  less  upon  all  parties  concerned ;  nor  could 
either  general  or  soldiers  be  considered  to  have  displayed  at 
Mantineia  any  of  that  professional  aptitude  which  caused  the 
Lacedsemonians  to  be  styled  *' artists  in  warlike  affairs ''.    So 
much  the  more  conspicuously  did  Lacedssmonian  courage  stand 
out  to  view.    After  the  left  wing  had  been  broken,  and  when 
the  Argeian  Thousand  had  penetrated  into  the  vacant  space 
between  the  left  and  centre,  so  that  they  might  have  taken  the 
centre  in  flank,  and  ought  to  have  done  so  had  they  been  well- 
advised,  the  troops  in  the  centre,  instead  of  being  daunted  as 
most  Grecian  soldiers  would  have  been,  had  marched  forward 
1  Thooyd.  t.  78. 
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against  the  enemies  in  their  front,  and  gained  a  complete  Tictorj. 
The  consequences  of  the  battle  were  thus  immense  in  le-estab- 
lishing  the  reputation  of  the  Lacedsemonians,  and  in  ATal^jng 
them  again  to  their  ancient  dignity  of  chiefs  of  Peloponnifooa.^ 

We  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  the  two  polemarchs^  Axis- 
toklls  and  Hipponoidas,  whose  disobedience  had  well-nigh  caused 
the  ruin  of  the  army,  were  tried  and  condemned  to  banishment 
as  cowards  on  their  return  to  Sparta.' 

Looking  at  the  battle  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  other  side, 
OperadoDs  ^®  ^^J  remark  that  the  defeat  was  greatly  occasioned 
ofArgeiani,  by  the  selfish  caprice  of  the  Eleians  in  withdrawing 
<tc^!Mr  their  3000  men  immediately  before  the  battle,  be- 
Epidannii.  ^ause  the  other  allies,  instead  of  marching  against 
Lepreum,  preferred  to  attempt  the  far  more  important  town  of 
Tegea :  an  additional  illustration  of  the  remark  of  Periklte  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  that  numerous  and  equal  allies  could 
never  be  kept  in  harmonious  co-operation.'  Shortly  after  Uie 
defeat,  the  3000  Eleians  came  back  to  the  aid  of  Mantineia— 
probably  regretting  their  previous  untoward  departure — together 
with  a  reinforcement  of  1000  Athenians.  Moreover,  the  Eameian 
month  began — a  season  which  the  LaoedsBmonians  kept  rigidly 
holy ;  even  despatching  messengers  to  countermand  their  extra- 
Peloponnesian  allies,  whom  they  had  invoked  prior  to  the  late 
battle,^  and  remaining  themselves  within  their  own  territory, 
90  that  the  field  was  for  the  moment  left  clear  for  the  operations 
of  a  defeated  enemy.  Accordingly,  the  Epidaurians,  though  they 
had  made  an  inroad  into  the  territory  of  Argos  during  the 
absence  of  the  Argeian  main  foqse  at  the  time  of  the  late  battle, 
and  had  gained  a  partial  success,  now  found  their  own  territory 
overnm  by  the  united  Eleians,  Mantineians,  and  Athenians,  who 
were  bold  enough  even  to  commence  a  waU  of  circumvallation 
round  the  town  of  Epidaums  itself.  The  entire  work  was  distri- 
buted between  them  to  be  accomplished ;  but  the  superior 
activity  and  perseverance  of  the  Athenians  were  here  displayed 
in  a  conspicuous  manner.    For  while  the  portion  of  work  com- 

1  Thucyd.  ▼.  76.     leol  -nir  vnh  rmp  fiiv^  m«  iMcow,  icaiei((i|MVov>  yMtfoi  ^ 

'B^A^i'wy  r6n  iwubtpofUnfy  alrUaf  If  t«  ot  avrel  in  orrcf. 
fM\aKlav  iiA  ritv  ir  rft  mf sry  fvu^opoLv,         *  ThacydL  T.  72. 
ffol  it  T^  AAAifv  apwklaif  t<  koI  fipaiv         >  Tha<7d.  i.  14L 
T^To,  ipt,  ipy^  roiJT^  aireAi^ayro  •  -nixis        *  Thuc^  T.  76. 
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rnitted  to  them  (the  fortification  of  the  cape  on  which  the 
Herseum  or  temple  of  H^  was  situated)  was  indefieitigahlj 
prosecuted  and  speedily  brought  to  completion,  their  allies, 
both  Eleians  and  Mantineians,  abandoned  the  tasks  respectively 
allotted  to  them,  m  impatience  and  disgust.  The  idea  of  cir- 
cumvallation  being  for  this  reason  relinquished,  a  joint  garrison 
was  left  in  the  new  fort  at  Cape  Hereeum,  after  which  the  allies 
evacuated  the  Epidaurian  territory.^ 

So  far  the  Lacedsemouians  appeared  to  have  derived  little 
positive  benefit  from  their  late  victory ;  but  the  fruits  poutiaJ 
of  it  were  soon  manifested  in  the  very  centre  of  their    j^JJ®  ** 
enemy's  force — at  Argos.    A  material  change  had  SS^out 
taken  place  since  the  battle  in  the  political  tendencies  i^ittie  of 
of  that  city.     There  had  been  within  it  always  an  Mautinei*. 
opposition  party — ^philo-Laconian  and  anti-democratical ;   and 
the  effect  of  the  defeat  at  Mantineia  had  been  to  strengthen  this 
party  as  much  as  it  depressed  their  opponents.    The  democratical 
leaders — ^who,  in  conjunction  with  Athens  and  Alkibiad^  had 
aspired  to  maintain  an  ascendency  in  Peloponnesus  hostile  and 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  Sparta — now  found  their  calculations 
overthrown  and  exchanged  for  the  discouraging  necessities  of 
self-defence  against  a  victorious  enemy.    And  while  these  leaders 
thus  lost  general  influence  by  so  complete  a  defeat  of  their  foreign 
policy,  the  ordinary  democratical  soldiers  of  Argos  brought  back 
with  them  from  the  field  of  Mantineia  nothing  but  humiliation 
and  terror  of  the  Lacedaemonian  arms.    But  the  chosen  Argeian 
Thousand-regiment  returned  with  very  different  feelings.    Vic- 
torious over  the  left  wing  of  their  enemies,  they  had  not  been 
seriously  obstructed  in  their  retreat  even  by  the  Lacedaemonian 
centre.    They  had  thus  reaped  positive  glory,"  and  doubtless  felt 
contempt  for  their  beaten  fellow-citizens.      Now  it  has  been 
already  mentioned  that  these  Thousand  were  men  of  rich  families 
and  the  best  military  age,  set  apart  by  the  Argeian  democracy  to 

i  Thncyd.  v.  76.  o-arrts  iv  Mavrtvtiq,  Ac. 

2  Aristotle  (Politic,  t.  4, 9)  exi>re08l7        An  example  of  contempt  entertained 

notices  the  credit  ffained  by  the  oil-  by  yictorioas    troops    orer    defeated 

garchical  force  of  Argos  in  the  battle  fellowHK»Qntrymen    is  mentioned    by 

of  Mantineia,  as  one  main  canse  of  the  Xenoph6n  in  the  Athenian  army  under 

subsequent  reTolotion— notwithstand*  Alkibiadte  and  ThrasyUns.  in  one  of 

ing  that  the  Aiceians  generally  were  the  later  vears  of  the  Peloponneeian 

beaten— ot    yytupifioi    «v£o«ci/atj-  war :  seeXenoph.  Hellen.  L  2, 16— 17. 
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receive  pennanent  training  at  the  public  expense,  just  at  a  tune 
when  the  ambitions  views  of  Argoe  first  began  to  dawn,  after  the 
peace  of  Nikias.  So  long  as  Aigos  was  likely  to  become  or  con- 
tinue tiie  imperial  state  of  Peloponnesus,  these  Thousand  wealthy 
men  would  probably  find  their  dignity  sufficioitiy  consulted  in 
upholding  her  as  such,  and  would  thus  acquiesce  in  the  demo- 
cratical  government  But  when  the  defeat  of  Mantineia  reduced 
Aigos  to  her  own  limits,  and  threw  her  upon  the  defensive,  there 
was  nothing  to  counterbalance  their  natural  oligarchical  senti- 
ments, so  that  they  became  decided  opponents  of  the  democratical 
government  in  its  distress.  The  oligarchical  party  in  Argoe,  thus 
encouraged  and  reinforced,  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  the 
Lacedeemonians  to  bring  the  city  into  alliance  with  Sparta  as 
well  as  to  overthrow  the  democracy.^ 

As  the  first  step  towards  the  execution  of  this  scheme,  the 
Olig&nshioal  L&cedoBmonians,  about  the  end  of  September,  marched 
oo^imcy  out  their  full  forces  as  far  as  Tegea,  thus  threatening 
Thounnd-  invasion,  and  inspiring  terror  at  Argos.  From  Tegea 
A^itto**  *^®y  *®^*  forward  as  envoy  Lichas,  proxenus  of  the 
^i^njt  Argeians  at  Sparta,  with  two  alternative  propositions : 
LaoedaBmo.  one  for  peace,  which  he  was  instructed  to  tender  and 
***■"•  prevail  upon  the  Argeians  to  accept,  if  he  could ; 

another,  in  case  they  refused,  of  a  menacing  character.  It  was 
the  scheme  of  the  oligarchical  £action  first  to  bring  the  city  into 
alliance  with  Lacedsemdn  and  dissolve  the  connexion  with  Athens, 
before  they  attempted  any  innovation  in  the  government  The 
arrival  of  Lichas  was  the  signal  for  them  to  manifest  themselves 
by  strenuously  pressing  the  acceptance  of  his  pacific  proposition. 
But  they  had  to  contend  against  a  strong  resistance ;  since  Alki- 
biad^  still  in  Argos,  employed  lus  utmost  energy  to  defeat  their 
views.  Nothing  but  the  presence  of  the  Lacedsemonian  army  at 
Tegea  and  the  general  despondency  of  the  people  at  length 
enabled  them  to  carry  their  point,  and  to  procure  acceptance  of 
the  proposed  treaty ;  which,  being  already  adopted  by  the 
Ekklesia  at  Sparta,  was  sent  ready  prepared  to  Ai^gos,  and  there 
sanctioned  without  alteration.  The  conditions  were  substantially 
as  follows : — 

^  The  Argeians  shall  restore  the  boys  whom  they  have  received 
1  Thocyd.  t.  76 ;  Diod6r.  xU.  80. 
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as  ho0tage«  from  Qrchomenns,  and  the  men-hostages  from  the 
Mienalli,  They  shall  restore  to  the  Lacedsemonians  xnaty  of 
the  men  now  in  MftTiti"ftiis  whom  the  Lacedssmonians  P^*^^ 
liad  placed  as  hostages  for  safe  custody  in  Orchomenas»  si»arta  and 
and  whom  the  Argeians  and  Mantineians  have  ^'S<^ 
carried  away  from  that  place.  They  shall  evacuate  Epidaurus, 
and  rase  the  fort  recently  erected  near  it  The  Athenians,  unless 
they  also  forthwith  evacuate  Epidaums,  shall  he  proclaimed  as 
enemies  to  Lacedcemdn  as  well  as  to  Argos,  and  to  the  allies  of 
both.  The  Lacedsemonians  shall  restore  all  the  hostages  whom 
they  now  have  in  keeping,  from  whatever  place  they  may  have 
been  taken.  Respecting  the  sacrifice  alleged  to  be  due  to  Apollo 
by  the  Epidaurians,  the  Argeians  will  consent  to  tender  to  them 
an  oath,  which  if  they  swear  they  shall  clear  themselves.^  Every 
ci^  in  Peloponnteus,  small  or  great,  shall  be  autonomous  and  at 
liberty  to  maintain  its  own  ancient  constitution.  If  any  extra- 
Peloponnesian  city  shall  come  against  Peloponnteus  with  mis- 
chievous projects,  Laced»mdn  and  Argos  will  take  joint  counsel 
against  i^  in  the  manner  most  equitable  for  the  interest  of  the 
Peloponnesians  generally.  The  extra-Peloponnesian  allies  of 
Sparta  shall  be  in  the  same  position  with  reference  to  this  treaty 
as  the  allies  of  Lacedsemdn  and  Argos  in  Peloponnesus,  and  shall 
hold  their  own  in  the  same  manner.  The  Argeians  shall  show 
this  treaty  to  their  allies,  who  shall  be  admitted  to  subscribe  to 
it,  if  they  think  fit  But  if  the  allies  desire  anything  different, 
the  Argeians  shall  send  them  home  about  their  business." ' 

1  Thnbyd.    t.    77.      Th«    text    of  Roman  law,  as  giTen  by  Von  SaTiffny 

Thncydidte  is  incnrably  oorrnpt,  in  in  his  System  des  heatigen  BAniscoen 

regard  to  several  words  of  this  ciaose ;  Bechts,  sect.  809—813.  toL  TiL   pp. 

(hooch  the  general  sense  appears  suffi-  68—88.     It  was  an  oath  tendered  by 

oientiy  certain,  that  the  fipidanrians  one  litigant  party  to  the  opposite,  in 

are  to  be  allowed  to  clear  themselTes  hopes  that  the  latter  woold  refuse  to 

in  respect  to  this  demand  by  an  oath,  take  it ;  if  taken,  it  had  the  eftect  of  a 

In  regard  to  this  purifying  oath  it  judgment  in  faTour  of  the  swearer, 

seems  to  have  been  essential  that  the  But  the  Boman  lawyers  laid  down 

oath  should  be  tendertd  by  one  litigant  many    limits    and    formalities    with 

party  and  taktn  by  the  other;  perhaps,  respect  to  this  ju^fvramdum  deiatum^ 

therefore,  trdutp  or  »4ump  A^  (Valcae-  which  Von  SaTigny  sets  forth  with  his 

naer's couecture)  might  be  preferable  usniUperspicuity. 

totliurkgr.  «Thucyd.    T.    77.      hnitC^vtr^s   M 

To  Herodot.  tL  86,  and^AristoteL  roif  fuiifjiaxois  fviipaXiofiu,  at  mi  a^- 


Bhetorie.  L  IS,  6,  which  Dr.  Arnold  roiv  Iok§'  «u  m  n  xal  a\ka  ioir$  rot« 

and  other   commentators   notice   in  #yM#<'  *      '^ 

illustration  of  this  practice,  we  may  Dr. 

add  the  instructiTe  exposition  of  the  wall, 

analogous  pvactioe  in  tne  procedure  of  84S. 


and  otlier  commentators  notice  in  #yMMxo*«t  ockaj' dvitf xx«iy.  See 
illustration  of  this  practice,  we  may  Dr.  Arnold's  note,  and  Dr.  Thirl- 
add  the  instructiTe  exposition  of  the   wall.  Hist  Or.  ch.  xzir.  vol  iiL  p. 
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Snch  was  the  agreement  sent  ready  prepared  by  the  Laoeds- 
monians  to  Argos,  and  there  literally  accepted.  It  presented  a 
reciprocity  little  more  than  nominal,  imposing  one  obligation  of 
no  importance  upon  Sparta ;  though  it  answered  the  purpose  of 
the  latter  by  substantially  dissolving  the  alliance  of  Argoe  with 
its  three  confederates. 

But  this  treaty  was  meant  by  the  oligarchical  party  in  Aigos 
only  as  preface  to  a  series  of  ulterior  measures.  As  soon  as  it 
was  concluded,  the  menacing  army  of  Sparta  was  withdrawn 
from  Tegea,  and  was  exchanged  for  free  and  peaceful  intercom- 
munication between  the  Lac^ssmonians  and  Argeians.  Probably 
AlkibiadSs  at  the  same  time  retired,  while  the  renewed  visite 
and  hospitalities  of  Lacedssmonians  at  Argos  strengthened  the 
interest  of  their  party  more  than  ever.  They  were  soon  powerfol 
enough  to  persuade  the  Argeian  assembly  formally  to  renounce 
the  alliance  with  Athens,  Elis,  and  Mantineia,  and  to  conclude 
a  special  alliance  with  Sparta  on  the  following  terms : — 

*'  There  shall  be  peace  and  alliance  for  fifl^  years  between  the 
Treaty  of  LacedoBmonians  and  the  Argeians — ^upon  equal  terms 
^JjJJ^  — each  giving  amicable  satisfewtion,  according  to  its 
Sparta  and  established  constitution,  to  all  complaints  preferred  by 
action  of  the  Other.  On  the  same  condition,  also,  the  other 
of  iSoT*^  Peloponnesian  cities  shall  partake  in  this  peace  and 
with  alliance— holding   their   own    territory,   laws,    and 

Mantineia,  separate  coDstitution.  All  extra-Peloponnesian  allies 
and  mis.  Qf  Sparta  shall  be  put  upon  the  same  footing  as  the 
Lacedaemonians  themselves.  The  allies  of  Argos  shall  also  be  put 
upon  the  same  footing  as  Argos  herself^  holding  their  own  terri- 
tory undisturbed.  Should  occasion  arise  for  common  military 
operations  on  any  point,  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Argeians  shall 
take  counsel  together,  determining  in  the  most  equitable  manner 
they  can  for  the  interest  of  their  allies.    If  any  one  of  the  cities 

One  cannot  be  certain  about  the  bnt  would  probably  think  H  nitable 

meaning  of  these  two  last  words,  but  to  repel  them,  even  with  mdeneM,  if 

I  incline  to  believe  that  they  express  a  they  desired  any  change, 
peremptory  and  almost  a  hostile  senti-        I  rather  imagine,  too,  that  this  last 

ment,  such  as  I  have  given  in  the  text  dause  HwtUi^wrat)  has  refereaoa  ax- 

The  allies  here  alluded  to  are  Athens,  dusiTely  to  the  Axgeians,  and  not  to 

Elis,  and  Mantineia;  all  hostUe  in  the  Lacedemonians  also.    TliefoTMof 

feeling  to  Sparta.   TheLacedssmonians  the  treaty  is   that  of  a  resotatioa 

could  not  well  decline  admitting  these  already  taken  at  Sparta,  and  ssni  for 

cities  to  share  in  this  treaty  as  It  stood;  approval  to  Argos. 
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hereunto  belonging,  either  in  or  ont  of  Peloponnlsns,  shall  have 
disputes  either  about  boundaries  or  other  topics,  she  shall  be  held 
bound  to  enter  upon  amicable  adjustment.^  If  any  allied  city 
shall  quarrel  with  another  allied  city,  the  matter  shall  be  referred 
to  some  third  city  satisfactory  to  both.  Each  city  shall  render 
justice  to  her  own  citizens  according  to  her  own  ancient  constitu- 
tion." 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  treaty  of  alliance,  the  disputed 
question  of  headship  Ib  compromised  or  evaded.  Lace-  Sabmission 
dsem6n  and  Argos  are  both  put  upon  an  equal  footing,  ^^fjo  ^ 
in  respect  to  taking  joint  counsel  for  the  general  body  Sparta, 
of  allies :  they  two  alone  are  to  decide,  without  consulting  the 
other  allies,  though  binding  themselves  to  have  regard  to  the 
interests  of  the  latter.  The  policy  of  Lacedsemdn  also  pervades 
the  treaty — ^that  of  ensuring  autonomy  to  all  the  lesser  states  of 
Peloponnesus,  and  thus  breaking  up  the  empire  of  Elis,  Mantineia, 
or  any  other  larger  state  which  might  have  dependencies.'  And 
accordingly  the  Mantineians,  finding  themselves  abandoned  by 
Argos,  were  constrained  to  make  their  submission  to  Sparta, 
enrolling  themselves  again  as  her  allies,  renouncing  all  command 
over  their  Arcadian  subjects,  and  delivering  up  the  hostages  of 
these  latter — according  to  the  stipulation  in  the  treaty  between 
Lacednmdn  and  Argos.*    The  Lacedaemonians  do  not  seem  to 


1  Thocyd.  ▼.  79.   ai  94  nvt,  rav  woKimv  analysis  and  explanation  of  this  treatv, 

4  ofi^fAova,  ^  TJSiv  hrrhv  i|  rw  hcr^  which  seems  to  me  on  many  points 

ucA0«orri)<rov,  otrt  vcpl  ipmp  aln  vcpl  unsatisfactory. 

oAAov  rivlitt  dioxptMfMv.  <  All  the  smaller  states  in  Pelopon- 

The  object  of  this  clause  I  piesome  nSsns  are  pronoanced  by  this  treaty  to 

to  be  to  provide  that  the  Joint  forces  be  Oif  we  repeat  the  language  em- 

of  Laoediem6n  and  Argos  should  not  ployed  with  r^erence  to  the  Delphians. 

be  bound  to  interfere  for  every  separate  peculiarly  in  the   peace  of   Nikias) 

dMpute  of  each  sinele  ally  with  a  avToi^ftov«,     ovtotcAciv,      avroiCKov^, 


foreign   state,    not  mduded  in   the  Thuoyd.  ▼.  18.    The  last  clause  of  this 

aWanoe.  Thus,  there  were  at  this  thne  treaty  guarantees  mrUuciay  to  all— 

standhig  disputes  between  Bceotia  and  though  m  language  somewhat  different 

Athens— ana   between    Megara   and  — roi«  6i  crotf  xarr^  wdrpia  SiKa4tfr$<u. 

Athens,  the  Ari^ians  probably  would  The  expression  in  this  treaty  avroir6- 

not  choose  to  pledm  themselves  to  Xuf  is  substantially  equiralent  to  ovro- 

interfere  for  the  muntenanoe  of  the  rtXitlt  in  the  former, 

alleged  risiits  of  Bosotia  and  Megara  It  is  remarkable  that  we  never  find 


in  these  oSsputes.    They  guard  them-    in  Thucydidds  the    very  convenient 
selves  against  such  necessity  in  this    Herodotean  word  6m<ri8iicoi  (Herodot. 


vi  42),  though  there  are  occasions  in 

M.  H.  Meier,  in  his  recent  Disserta-  these  fourth  and  fifth  books  on  which 

tlon  (Die  Privat-Schiedsrichter  und  die  it  would  be  useful  to  his  meaning. 

GffentUchai  Diiteten  Athens  (Halle,  >  Thucydidte,  v.  81 ;   Dioddr.  ziL 

ISMX  wet.  19,  p.  41X  has  given  an  8L 
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have  meddled  further  with  Elis.  Being  already  poseened  of 
Lepreum  (through  the  Braddeian  settlers  planted  there),  they^ 
perhaps  did  not  wish  again  to  provoke  the  Eleians,  &om  fear  of 
being  excluded  a  second  time  from  the  Olympic  festival 

Meanwhile  the  conclusion  of  the  alliance  with  r^^/*^|iMnAn 
ouganhteal  (about  November  or  December,  418  B.a)  had  still 
effMtod^^  further  depressed  the  popular  leaders  at  Argos.  The 
^^S^^7  oligarchical  Action,  and  the  chosen  regiment  of  the 
■and,  in  Thousand,  all  men  of  wealth  and  fEunily,  as  well  as 
Se  LacedS  bound  together  by  their  common  military  training 
moniajiB.  now  saw  their  way  clearly  to  the  dissolution  of  the 
democracy  by  force,  and  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  revolution. 
Instigated  by  such  ambitious  views,  and  flattered  by  the  idea  of 
admitted  headship  jointly  with  Sparta,  they  espoused  the  new 
policy  of  the  city  with  extreme  vehemence,  and  began  immediately 
to  multiply  occasions  of  collision  with  Athens.  Joint  Lacedsemo- 
nian  and  Argeian  envoys  were  despatched  to  Thrace  and  Mace- 
donia. With  the  Chalkidians  of  Thrace,  the  revolted  subjects  of 
Athens,  the  old  alliance  was  renewed,  and  even  new  engagements 
concluded ;  while  Perdikkas  of  Macedonia  was  urged  to  renounce 
his  covenants  with  Athens,  and  join  the  new  confederacy.  In 
that  quarter  the  influence  of  Argos  was  considerable ;  for  &e 
Macedonian  princes  prized  very  highly  their  ancient  descent  from 
Argos,  which  constituted  them  brethren  of  the  Hellenic  family. 
Accordingly  Perdikkas  consented  to  the  demand  and  concluded 
the  new  treaty  ;  insisting,  however,  with  his  habitual  duplicity, 
that  the  step  should  for  the  moment  be  kept  secret  from  Athens.^ 
In  further  pursuance  of  the  new  tone  of  hostility  to  that  dty, 
joint  envoys  were  also  sent  thither,  to  require  that  the  Athenians 
should  quit  Peloponnteus,  and  especially  that  they  should  evacuate 
the  fort  recently  erected  near  Epidaurus.  It  seems  to  have  be^i 
held  jointly  by  Argeians,  Mantineians,  Eleians,  and  Athenians ; 
and  as  the  latter  were  only  a  minority  of  the  whole,  the  Athenians 
in  the  city  judged  it  prudent  to  send  Demosthends  to  bring  them 
away,  lliat  general  not  only  effected  the  retreat,  but  also  con- 
trived a  stratagem  which  gave  to  it  the  air  almost  of  an  advantage. 
On  his  first  arrival  in  the  fort,  he  proclaimed  a  gymnastic  match 
outside  of  the  gates  for  the  amusement  of  the  whole  gairison, 
1  Compare  Thncyd.  y.  80  and  t.  88. 
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contriying  to  keep  back  the  Athenians  within  until  all  the  reet 
had  marched  out :  then  hastily  shutting  the  gates,  he  remained 
master  of  the  place.^  Having  no  intention  however  of  keeping 
it»  he  made  it  over  presently  to  the  Epidaurians  themselves^ 
with  whom  he  renewed  the  truce  to  which  they  had  been  parties 
jointly  with  the  Lacedesmonians  five  years  before,  two  years 
before  the  peace  of  Nikias. 

The  mode  of  proceeding  here  resorted  to  by  Athens,  in  respect 
to  the  surrender  of  the  fort,  seems  to  have  been  die- 

BaC>   417 

tated  by  a  desire  to  manifest  her  displeasure  against 
the  Argeians.  This  was  exactly  what  the  Argeian  leaders  and 
oligarchical  party,  on  their  side,  most  desired ;  the  breach  with 
Athens  had  become  irreparable,  and  their  plans  were  now 
matured  for  violently  subverting  their  own  democracy.  They 
concerted  with  Sparta  a  joint  military  expedition,  of  1000  hop- 
lites  from  each  city  (the  first  joint  expedition  under  the  new 
alliance),  against  Sikydn,  for  Uie  purpose  of  introducing  more 
thorough-paced  oligarchy  into  the  already  oligarchical  Sikyonian 
government  It  is  possible  that  there  may  have  been  some 
democratical  opposition  gradually  acquiring  strength  at  Sikydn : 
yet  that  city  seems  to  have  been,  as  far  as  we  know,  always 
oligarchical  in  policy,  and  passively  faithful  to  Sparta.  Probably 
therefore  that  joint  enterprise  against  Sikydn  was  nothiiig  more 
than  a  pretext  to  cover  the  introduction  of  1000  Lacedaemonian 
hoplites  into  Argos,  whither  the  joint  detachment  immediately 
returned,  after  the  business  at  Siky6n  had  been  accomplished. 
Thus  reinforced,  the  oligarchical  leaders  and  the  chosen  Thousand 
at  Argos  put  down  by  force  the  democratical  constitution  in  that 
eity,  slew  the  democratical  leaders,  and  established  themselves  in 
complete  possession  of  the  government* 

1  The  instances  appear  to  have  We  are  here  told  that  the  Athenians 
been  not  rare  wherein  Grecian  towns  rsnewed  their  trace  with  the  Bpi- 
changed  masters  br  the  dtieens  thus  daurians ;  bat  I  know  no  trace  previ- 
going  oat  of  the  gates  all  together,  or  oasly  between  them,  except  the  general 
most  part  of  them,  for  some  religioos  trace  for  a  year,  which  the  Epidan- 
fest^raL  See  the  case  of  Smyrna  rians  swore  to.  in  coi^anction  with 
(Herodoti.  16q)andtheprecaationary  Sparta  (it.  119X  in  the  beginning  of 
suggestions   of    the   muitarr   writer  b.c.  423. 

^neas,  in  his  treatise  called  Poller-  >  Thacjd.  t.  8L     xoi  AaxtioHtoptot 

keticas,  C.  17.  koX  'Apyntoi,  y^o^  hcAnpot.t  fwrpcert^ 

2  Thucyd.  T.  80.  ml  virrrpov  *Eiri3av-  tratrm,  ri  r  iy  Zixvuia  ^  it  hKiymn 
pun9  avavtturdfitvoi,  rdc  <nrordaf,  lioAAoy  icwrivnuray  avrol  ot  AaKtSai§i6' 
•vroi  oi  '▲^roToi  dW6o<rav  rb  rciXKr/ui.  vuh  i\06vT9tt  km  lur*  iictlpa  {vya«i^OT«po» 
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This  revolution  (accomplinhed  about  February,  B.C.  417) — ^the 
B.C.  417.  result  of  the  victory  of  Mantineia  and  the  consumma- 
oiijarchy  ^^^  ^^  *  ^^^^  ^^  policy  laid  by  Sparta— -raised  her 
inSUcydn  ascendency  in  Peloponn^us  to  a  higher  and  more 
towiu?2i  undisputed  point  than  it  had  ever  before  attained. 
Achaia.  fhe  towns  in  Achaia  were  as  yet  not  sufficiently 
oligarchical  for  her  purpose — perhaps  since  the  march  of 
Alkibiadte  thither  two  years  before — accordingly  she  now  re- 
modelled their  governments  in  conformity  with  her  own  views. 
The  new  rulers  of  Argos  were  subservient  to  her,  not  merely 
from  oligarchical  sympathy,  but  from  need  of  her  aid  to  keep 
down  internal  rising  against  themselves :  so  that  there  was  neither 
enemy,  nor  even  neutral,  to  counterwork  her  or  to  favour  Athens, 
throughout  the  whole  peninsula. 

But  the  Spartan  ascendency  at  Argos  was  not  destined  to  last 
Vioienooi  Though  there  were  many  cities  in  Greece,  in  which 
of  the  oligarchies  long   maintained    themselves  unshaken, 

at  Argos :  through  adherence  to  a  traditional  routine,  and  by  being 
ToSation^  usually  in  the  hands  of  men  accustomed  to  govern — 
that  town :  yet  an  oligarchy  erected  by  force  upon  the  ruins  of  a 
cS*the*de?"  democracy  was  rarely  of  long  duration.  The  angiy 
moctaoy.  discontent  of  the  people,  put  down  by  temporary 
intimidation,  usually  revived,  and  threatened  the  security  of  the 
rulers  enough  to  render  them  suspicious  and  probably  cruel 
Such  cruelty  moreover  was  not  their  only  foult :  they  found  their 
emancipation  from  democratical  restraints  too  tempting  to  be 
able  to  control  either  their  lust  or  their  rapacity.  With  the 
population  of  Argos— comparatively  coarse  and  brutal  in  all 
ranks,  and  more  like  Korkyra  than  like  Athens — such  abuse  was 
pretty  sure  to  be  speedy  as  well  as  flagrant  Especially  the 
chosen  regiment  of  the  Thousand — ^men  in  the  vigour  of  their 
age,  and  proud  of  their  military  prowess  as  well  as  of  their 
wealthier  station — construed  the  new  oligarchical  government 
which  they  had  helped  to  erect  as  a  period  of  individual  licence 
to  themselves.  The  behaviour  and  fate  of  their  chie^  Bryas, 
illustrates  the  general  demeanour  of  the  troop.  After  many 
other  outrages  against  persons  of  poorer  condition,  he  one  day 

Ti6n  KM  rhp  iy  *A^y«t  ftfiAOv  JcaWAvo-ay,  /utvloit  Kwivin.  Compare  Diodte.  xtt. 
xai  iAiyapx^A   ivvnfi^la^   rocc   A«uc«&u-    80. 
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met  in  the  streets  a  wedding  procession,  in  whidi  the  person  of 
the  bride  captivated  his  fancy.  He  cansed  her  to  be  violently^ 
torn  from  her  company,  carried  her  to  his  house,  and  possessed 
himself  of  her  by  force.  But  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  this 
high-spirited  woman  revenged  herself  for  the  outrage  by  patting 
out  the  eyes  of  the  ravisher  while  he  was  fast  asleep : '  a  terrible 
revenge,  which  the  pointed  clasp-pins  of  the  feminine  attire  some- 
times enabled  women^  to  take  upon  those  who  wronged  them. 
Having  contrived  to  make  her  escape,  she  found  concealment  among 
her  friends,  as  well  as  protection  among  the  people  generally,  against 
the  indignant  eflforts  of  the  chosen  Thousand  to  avenge  their  leader. 
From  incidents  such  as  this,  and  from  the  multitude  of  petty 
insults  which  so  flagitious  an  outrage  implies  as  co-existent,  we 
are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  the  Demos  of  Argoe  soon  recovered 
their  lost  courage,  and  resolved  upon  an  eflfort  to  put  down  their 
oligarchical  oppressors.  They  waited  for  the  moment  when  the 
festival  called  the  Oymnopsedise  was  in  course  of  being  solemnized 
at  Sparta~a  festival  at  which  the  choric  performances  of  men 
and  boys  were  so  interwoven  with  Spartan  religion  as  well  as 
bodily  training,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  would  make  no  military 
movement  until  they  were  finished.  At  this  critical  moment, 
the  Argeian  Demos  rose  in  insurrection  ;  and  after  a  sharp  con- 
test, gained  a  victory  over  the  oligarchy,  some  of  whom  were 
dain,  while  others  only  saved  themselves  by  flight  Even  at  the 
first  instant  of  danger,  pressing  messages  had  been  sent  to  Sparta 
for  aid.  But  the  Lacedsemonians  at  first  peremptorily  refused  to 
move  during  the  period  of  their  festival ;  nor  was  it  until 
messenger  after  messenger  had  arrived  to  set  forth  the  pressing 
necessity  of  their  friends,  that  they  reluctantly  put  aside  their 
festival  to  march  towards  Argos.  They  were  too  late:  the 
precious  moment  had  already  passed  by.  They  were  met  at 
Tegea  by  an  intimation  that  their  friends  were  overthrown,  and 
Argos  in  possession  of  the  victorious  people.  Nevertheless,  various 
exiles  who  had  escaped  still  promised  them  success,  urgently  en- 
treating them  to  proceed ;  but  the  Lacedsemonians  refused  to  com- 
ply, returned  to  Sparta,  and  resumed  their  mtermitted  festival* 

1  PMuuiiu,  ii.  20, 1.  OD  UiM  1186  of  that  dnauL 

sSee    Herodot.    ▼.    87:    EnripUL        'Thiicydidte   t.  8S  ;   Diod6r.  ziL 
Heeab.  116S,  and  the  note  m  M nagraTe   80. 
5—32 
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Thus  was  the  oligarchy  of  Argoe  OYerthrown — alter  a  con- 
tin  uance  of  about  four  months,^  from  February  to  Jxmey 
B.a  417.  ^^rj  ^^ — j^^  ^^  choeen  Thousand-regiment  either 
J^ceedingi  dissolved  or  destroyed.  The  movement  excited  great 
restored  sympathy  in  several  Peloponnesian  cities,'  who  were 
D^^  becoming  jealous  of  the  exorbitant  preponderance  of 
^f^°rtL  Sparta.  Nevertheless  the  Argeian  Demos,  though 
victorious  within  the  city,  felt  so  much  distrust  of 
being  able  to  maintain  themselves,  that  they  sent  envoys  to 
Sparta  to  plead  their  cause  and  to  entreat  favourable  treatment : 
a  proceeding  which  proves  the  insurrection  to  have  been  spon- 
taneous, not  fomented  by  Athens.  But  the  envoys  of  the  expelled 
oligarchs  were  there  to  confront  them,  and  the  Laoedaemoniana, 
alter  a  lengthened  discussion,  adjudging  the  Demos  to  have  been 
guilty  of  wrong,  proclaimed  the  resolution  of  sending  forces  to 
put  tJiem  down.  Still  the  habitual  tardiness  of  Lacedssmonian 
habits  prevented  any  immediate  or  separate  movement  Their 
allies  were  to  be  summoned »  none  being  very  zealous  in  the 
cause, — ^and  least  of  all  at  this  moment,  when  the  period  of 
harvest  was  at  hand  :  so  that  about  three  months  intervened 
before  any  actual  force  was  brought  together. 

This  important  interval  was  turned  to  account  by  tiie  Argeian 
Demos,  who,  being  plainly  warned  that  they  were  to  look  on 
Sparta  only  as  an  enemy,  immediately  renewed  their  alliance 
with  Athens.  Regarding  her  as  their  main  refuge,  they  com- 
menced the  building  of  long  walls  to  connect  their  city  with  the 
sea,  in  order  that  the  road  might  always  be  open  for  supplies  and 
reinforcement  from  Athens  in  case  they  should  be  confined  to 
their  walls  by  a  superior  Spartan  force.  The  whole  Argeian  popu- 
lation— men  and  women,  free  and  slave — set  about  the  work 
with  the  utmost  ardour;  while  Alkibiadte  brought  assistance  from 
Athens*— especially  skiUed  masons  and  carpenters,  of  whom  they 
stood  in  much  need.    The  step  may  probably  have  been  suggested 

iDioddms  (zii.   80)  says    that   it  the  latter, 
lasted  eiffht  months ;  but  this,  if  cor-        >  Thnoyd.  ▼.  82.     ^wjfitirup  M  r^ 

rect  at  all,  must  be  taken  as  beginning  reixi^^by  xol  tmv  iv  Utkavopr^cr^  rtm 

from  the  alliance  between  Spaurta  ana  w6Ktmv. 

Arffos,  and  not  from  the  first  estab-        *  Thucyd.  t.  82.    ml  oi  fUr  'A^ycloc 

lishment  of  the  oligarchy.    The  nana-  van^fuL  xal  ovroX  koX  ywatxtt  maX 

tive  of  Thucydidte  does  not  allow  more  ouc^rac,  crttxt^ov,  dc    Plutarch,  AUd- 

than  four  months  for  the  duration  of  biad.  c.  16. 
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by  himself  as  it  was  the  same  which,  two  years  before,  he  had 
iirged  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Patrae.  But  the  construction  of 
walls  adequate  for  defence,  along  the  line  of  four  miles  and  a  half 
between  Argoe  and  the  sea,^  required  a  long  time.  Moreover 
the  oligarchical  party  within  the  town,  as  well  as  the  exiles 
without— a  party  defeated  but  not  aonihilated— strenuously 
urged  the  Lacedaemonians  to  put  an  end  to  the  work,  and  even 
promised  them  a  counter  revolutionary  movement  in  the  town  as 
soon  as  they  drew  near  to  assist — the  same  intrigue  which  had 
been  entered  into  by  the  oligarchical  party  at  Athens  forty  years 
before,  when  the  walls  down  to  Peirsous  were  in  course  of 
erection.2  Accordingly  about  the  end  of  September  (417  B.a), 
King  Agis  conducted  an  army  of  Lacedsemonians  and  allies 
against  Argoe,  drove  the  population  within  the  city,  and 
destroyed  so  much  of  the  Long  Walls  as  had  been  already  raised. 
£ut  the  oligarchical  party  within  were  not  able  to  realize  their 
engagements  of  rising  in  arms,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  retire 
after  merely  ravaging  the  territory  and  taking  the  town  of  Hysin, 
where  he  put  to  death  all  the  freemen  who  fell  into  his  hands. 
After  his  departure,  the  Argeians  retaliated  these  ravages,  upon 
the  neighbouring  territory  of  Phlius,  where  the  exiles  from 
Argos  chiefly  resided.* 

The  dose  neighbourhood  of  such  exiles — together  with  the 
declared  countenance  of  Sparta,  and  the  continued  b.c.  4i6. 
schemes  of  the  oligarchical  party  within  the  walls —  AikibUdte 
kept  the  Argeian  democracy  in  perpetual  uneasiness  ^^^J^* 
and  alsim  throughout  the  winter,  in  spite  of  their  for  the 
recent  victory  and  the  suppression  of  the  dangerous  Sn^*^**" 
regiment  of  a  Thousand.     To  relieve  them  in  part  democracy, 
from  embarrassment,  AlkibiadSs  was  despatched  thither  early  in 
the  spring  with  an  Athenian  armament  and  twenty  triremes. 
His  friends  and  guests  appear  to  have  been  now  in  ascendency, 
as  leaders  of  the  democratical  government ;  and  in  concert  with 
them,  he  selected  300  marked  oligarchical  persons,  whom  he 

I  Pansaniaa,  iL  86, 8.  the  sea—wtfoMcroi  rove  'Apyciovf  ^k  o- 

lThucyd.Ll07.  iofiriKiya,     7*^  ^'^^'P^  ,  .^  *XT» 

fL*  V^*    ^^'^    6aka<r<r7i%    tXll.    SIX 
s  Thucyd.  ▼.  83.     Dioddnu  inaoou-    Thacydidds  uses  the  participle  of  the 
retely  states  that  the  Aroeians  had   present  tense — ri,  oiico3ofiovu<va 
atrtaa^  built  their  long  walls  down  to    nixri  ikorrtt  koX  icaravKa^rarrtt,  dtc 
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carried  away  and  deposited  in  varions  Athenian  islands,  as 
hostages  for  the  quiescence  of  the  party  (b.c.  416).  Another 
ravaging  march  was  also  undertaken  by  the  Argeians  into  the 
territory  of  Phlius,  wherein  however  they  sustained  nothing  but 
loss.  And  again  about  the  end  of  September,  the  Lacedaemonians 
gave  the  word  for  a  second  expedition  against  Argos.  But  having 
marched  as  £eur  as  the  borders,  they  found  the  sacrifices  (always 
offered  previous  to  leaving  their  own  territory)  so  unfavourable 
that  they  returned  back  and  disbanded  their  forces.  The 
Argeian  oligarchical  party,  in  spite  of  the  hostages  recently 
taken  from  tiiem,  had  been  on  the  watch  for  this  Lacedemonian 
force,  and  had  projected  a  rising,  or  at  least  were  suspected  of 
doing  so— to  such  a  degree  that  some  of  them  were  seized  and 
imprisoned  by  the  government,  while  others  made  their  escape,^ 
Later  in  the  same  winter,  however,  the  Lacedemonians  became 
more  fortunate  with  their  border  sacrifices,  entered  the  Argeian 
territory  in  conjunction  with  their  allies  (except  the  Corinthians, 
who  refused  to  take  part),  and  established  the  Argeian  oligarchical 
exiles  at  OmesB ;  from  which  town  these  latter  were  again 
speedily  expelled,  after  the  retirement  of  the  Lacedemonian 
army,  by  the  Argeian  democracy  with  the  aid  of  an  Athenian 
reinforcement* 
To  maintain  the  renewed  democratical  government  of  Argos, 
against  enemies  both  internal  and  external,  was  an 
important  policy  to  Athens,  as  affording  the  basis, 
^!ce°but  ^^ic^  might  afterwards  be  extended,  of  an  anti- 
precarious  Laconian  party  in  Peloponuteus.  But  at  the  present 
be^wM?  time  the  Argeian  alliance  was  a  drain  and  an 
SmSu*"^  exhaustion  rather  than  a  source  of  strength  to 
Athens;  very  different  from  the  splendid  hopes 
which  it  had  presented  prior  to  the  battle  of  Mantineia— hopes 
of  supplanting  Sparta  in  her  ascendency  within  the  Isthmus. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  in  spite  of  the  complete  alienation  of 
feeling  between  Athens  and  Sparta — and  continued  reciprocal 

iThuoyd.   ▼.    110.      AojM^fttfrMi,  in  iU  ordinary  meaning  of  Mtaimfi, 

finWiqir avm  cv  t^ 'AfrytiW  vrpa-  delay^  but  iB  to  be  oonrtmad  by  the 

T«y€ii'    .     .     .    iytx^ipf^^rmy.       koX  *Ap-  *               *" 

Kioi  &d  riiv  iitnivtav  itikkri  9 tP   Ti}¥ 
r^  vtfA«i  rivoLi  tiroTowlivavTrtt  *">(;*        ^ ^ -^   . 

fiiy  tvvcAa^ov,  oi  ^  avrm^t  irat  6i44tvyov.  pending** :  compare  DiodOr.  zii  8L 

I  preeume  tUiJ<ti<nv  here  is  not  noed  *  Thncyd.  tI.  7. 


previous  verb  fuAA^otiyret,  and  agree- 
ably to  the  analogy  of  ir.  l»- 
"prospect  of  action  immediately  im- 
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hostilities  in  an  indirect  manner,  so  long  as  each  was  acting  as 
ally  of  some  third  party — nevertheless  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  would  formally  renounce  the  sworn  alliance,  nor  obliterate 
the  record  inscribed  on  its  stone  column.  Both  parties  shrank 
from  proclaiming  the  real  truth,  though  each  half-year  brought 
them  a  step  nearer  to  it  in  fact  Thus  during  the  course  of  the 
present  summer  (416  B.O.)  the  Athenian  and  Messenian  garrison 
at  Pylus  became  more  active  than  ever  in  their  incursions  on 
Laconia,  and  brought  home  large  booty ;  upon  which  the 
Lacedaemonians,  though  still  not  renouncing  the  alliance,  publicly 
proclaimed  their  willingness  to  grant  what  we  may  call  letters  of 
marque,  to  any  one,  for  privateering  against  Athenian  commerce. 
The  Corinthians  also,  on  private  grounds  of  quarrel,  commenced 
hostilities  against  the  Athenians.^  Yet  still  Sparta  and  her 
allies  remained  in  a  state  of  formal  peace  with  Athens:  the 
Athenians  resisted  all  the  repeated  solicitations  of  the  Argeians 
to  induce  them  to  make  a  landing  on  any  part  of  Laconia 
and  commit  devastation.'  Nor  was  the  licence  of  free 
intercourse  for  individuals  as  yet  suspended.  We  cannot 
doubt  that  the  Athenians  were  invited  to  the  Olympic 
festival  of  416  B.a  (the  91st  Olympiad),  and  sent  thither  their 
solemn  legation  along  with  those  of  Sparta  and  other  Dorian 
Greeks.  ^ 

Now  that  they  had  again  become  allies  of  Argoe,  the  Athenians 
probably  found  out,  more  fully  than  they  had  before  BelatloM 
known,  the  intrigue  carried  on  by  the  former  Argeian  Jj^^^"^ 
government  with  the  Macedonian  Perdikkas.      The  dikkasof 
effects  of  these  intrigues,  however,  had  made  them-  Ma««*<»J»- 
selves  felt  even  earlier  in  the  conduct  of  that  prince,  who,  having 
as  an  ally  of  Athens  engaged  to  co-operate  with  an  Athenian 
expedition  projected  under  Nikias  for  the  spring  or  summer  of 
417  B.a,  against  the  Chalkidians  of  Thrace  and  Amphipolis,  now 
withdrew  his  concurrence,  receded  from  the  alliance  of  Athens, 
and  frustrated  the  whole  scheme  of  expedition.    The  Athenians 

1  Thncyd.  t.  115.  with  Argoe  was  one  of  the  canaea  of 

3  Thucyd.  tL  105.  AndokiddsaffiTmi  the  refumption  of  war»  but  only  one 

that  the  war  was  resumed  by  Athens  among  others,  some  of    them  more 

against  Sparta  on  the  persuasion  of  powerfoL     Thucydidds  tells  us  that 

the  Argeians  (Orat.  de  Pac.  c  1,  6,  8,  the   penu€uion$  of  Argoe  to  induce 

31,  pp.   08— 106X     This  assertion  is  Athens  to  throw  up  her  alliance  with 

indeed    partially  true:  the   alliance  Sparta  were  repeated  and  unavailing. 
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accordingly  placed  the  ports  of  Macedonia  under  naval  blockade, 
proclaiming  Perdikkaa  an  enemy .^ 
Nearly  five  years  had  elapsed  since  the  defeat  of  Eledn,  without 
^  any  fresh  attempt  to  recover  Amphipolis  :  the  project 

ofAtEens  just  alluded  to  appears  to  have  been  the  first  The 
i^phipoliB:  proceedings  of  the  Athenians  with  regard  to  Uiis 
taiprotP  important  town  afford  ample  proof  of  that  want  of 
Nikiaa  and  wisdom  on  the  part  of  their  leading  men,  Nikias  and 
^Jl^^?^'.  Alkibiad^  and  of  erroneous  tendencies  on  the  part 
▼oDturoas  of  the  body  of  the  citizens,  which  we  shall  gradually 
^^o(  find  conducting  their  empire  to  ruin.  Among  all 
Alkibiaddt.  ^^^^  possessions  out  of  Attica,  there  was  none  so 
valuable  as  Amphipolis :  the  centre  of  a  great  commercial  and 
mining  region — situated  on  a  large  river  and  lake  which  the 
Athenian  navy  could  readily  command — and  claimed  by  them 
with  reasonable  justice,  since  it  was  their  original  colony,  planted 
by  their  wisest  statesman  Perikl^  It  had  been  lost  only  tJirough 
unpardonable  negligence  on  the  part  of  their  generals ;  and  when 
lost,  we  should  have  expected  to  see  the  chief  energies  of  Athens 
directed  to  the  recovery  of  it ;  the  more  so,  as,  if  once  recovered, 
it  admitted  of  being  made  sure  and  retained  as  a  future  possession. 
Kledn  is  the  only  leading  man  who  at  once  proclaims  to  his 
countrymen  the  important  truth  that  it  never  can  be  recovered 
except  by  force.  He  strenuously  urges  his  countrymen  to  make 
the  requisite  military  effort,  and  prevails  upon  them  in  part  to 
do  80,  but  the  attempt  disgracefully  fjEdls — ^partly  through  his 
own  incompetence  as  commander,  whether  his  undertaking  of 
that  duty  was  a  matter  of  choice  or  of  constraint — partly  through 
the  strong  opposition  and  antipathy  against  him  from  so  large  a 
portion  of  his  fellow-citizens,  which  rendered  the  military  force 
not  hearty  in  the  enterprise.  Next,  Nikias,  Liach^  and 
AUdbiad^  all  concur  in  making  peace  and  alliance  with  the 
Lacedsamonians,  under  express  promise  and  purpose  to  procure 
the  restoration  of  Amphipolis.  But  after  a  series  of  diplomatic 
proceedings  which  display  as  much  silly  credulity  in  Nikias  as 
selfish  deceit  in  AlkibiadSs,  the  result  becomes  evident,  as  Kle6n 
had  insisted,  that  peace  will  not  restore  to  them  Amphipolis,  and 
that  it  can  only  be  regained  by  force.  The  fatal  defect  of  Nikias 
'  1  Thttcyd.  T.  8S. 
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is  now  conspicuously  seen :  liis  inertnesB  of  character  and 
incapacity  of  decided  or  energetic  effort  When  he  discovered 
that  he  had  been  out-manoeuvred  by  the  Laced»monian  diplomacy, 
and  had  fiitally  misadvised  his  countrymen  into  making  importitnt 
cessions  on  the  futh  of  equivalents  to  come,  we  might  have 
expected  to  find  him  spurred  on  by  indignant  repentance  for 
this  mistake,  and  putting  forth  his  own  strongest  efforts,  as  well 
as  those  of  his  country,  in  order  to  recover  those  portions  of 
her  empire  which  the  peace  had  promised,  but  did  not  restore. 
Instead  of  which  he  exhibits  no  effective  movement,  while 
Alkibiadte  begins  to  display  the  defects  of  his  political  character, 
yet  more  dangerous  than  those  of  Nikias — ^the  passion  for  showy, 
precarious,  boundless,  and  even  perilous  novelties.  It  is  only  in 
the  year  417  B.O.,  after  the  defeat  of  Mantineia  had  put  an  end 
to  tiie  political  speculations  of  Alkibiadte  in  the  interior  of 
Peloponndsus,  that  Nikias  projects  an  expedition  against 
Amphipolis ;  and  even  then  it  is  projected  only  contingent 
upon  the  aid  of  Perdikkas,  a  prince  of  notorious  perfidy.  It  was 
not  by  any  half-exertions  of  force  that  the  place  could  be  regained, 
as  the  defeat  of  Eledn  had  sufficiently  proved.  We  obtain  from 
these  proceedings  a  fair  measure  of  the  foreign  politics  of  Athens 
at  this  time,  during  what  is  called  the  peace  of  Nikias,  preparing 
us  for  that  melancholy  catastrophe  which  will  be  developed  in  the 
coming  chapters — where  she  is  brought  near  to  ruin  by  the 
defects  of  Nikias  and  Alkibiadte  combined  ;  for  by  singular 
misfortune,  she  does  not  reap  the  benefit  of  the  good  qualities  of 
either. 

It  was  in  one  of  the  three  years  between  420—416  B.O.,  though 
we  do  not  know  in  which,  that  the  vote  of  ostracism  took  place, 
arising  out  of  the  contention  between  Nikias  and  Alkibiad^^ 
The  political  antipathy  between  the  two  having  reached  a  point 

1  Dr.  TldrlwaU  (History  of  Oreeoe,  Ontti<Hi,  the  mors  do  I  feel  penuaded 

ToL  ilL  cb.  zxly.  p.  860}  places  this  that  it  ia  a  sparioas  oompoaition  of 

Toteof  ostracism  in  midwinter  or  early  one  or  two  generations  after  the  time 

spring  of  416  B.C.,  immediately  before  to  which  it  professes  to  refer.     My 

the  Sicilian  expedition.  reasons  for  this  opinion  have  been 

His  grounds  for  this  opinion  are  de-  already  stated  in  previous  notes.     I 

rlyedfromtheOrationcalledAndokidte  cannot   think    that    Dr.    Thirlwall's 

acainst  Alkibiadds»  the  genoineness  of  Appendix  is  snooessfnl  in  removing  the 

which  be  seems  to  accept  (see  his  App.  objections  against  the  genuineness  of 

n.  on  that  subject,  toL  iiL  p.  494,  «m.\  the  speech.     See  my  preceding  cb. 

The  morefrequently  I  read  oterthii  xlrii  note. 
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of  great  violence,  it  waa  proposed  that  a  vote  of  ostracism 
Projected  s^^ould  be  taken,  and  this  proposition  (probably  made 
contention  by  the  partisans  of  Nikias,  since  AlkibiadSs  was  the 
between  person  most  likely  to  be  reputed  dangerooa)  was 
JJ^^Jj^jJ  adopted  by  the  people.  Hyperbolus  the  lamp-maker, 
Proposition  son  of  Ohrem^s,  a  speaker  of  considerable  influence 
by^yper-  in  the  public  assembly,  strenuously  supported  it, 
^^^^  hating  Nikias  not  less  than  Alkibiad^    Hyperbolas 

is  named  by  AristophanSs  as  having  succeeded  Elledn  in  the 
majstership  of  the  rostrum  in  the  Pnyx :  ^  if  this  were  tme,  his 
supposed  demagogic  pre-eminence  would  commence  about  Sep- 
tember, 422  B.a,  the  period  of  the  death  of  Eledn.  Long  before 
that  time,  however,  he  had  been  among  the  chief  butts  of  the 
comic  authors,  who  ascribe  to  him  the  same  baseness,  dishonesty, 
impudence,  and  malignity  in  accusation  as  that  which  they 
fasten  upon  Kledn,  though  in  language  which  seems  to  imply  an 
inferior  idea  of  his  power.  And  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
Hyperbolus  ever  succeeded  to  the  same  influence  as  had  been 
enjoyed  by  £lle6n,  when  we  observe  that  Thucydid^  does  not 
name  him  in  any  of  the  important  debates  which  took  place  at 
and  after  the  peace  of  Nikias.  Thucydides  only  mentions  him 
once — in  411  B.C.,  while  he  was  in  banishment  under  sentence  of 
ostracism,  and  resident  at  Samos.  He  terms  him  ''one  Hyper- 
bolus, a  person  of  bad  character,  who  had  been  ostracized,  not 
from  fear  of  dangerous  excess  of  dignity  and  power,  but  through 
his  wickedness  and  his  being  felt  as  a  disgrace  to  the  city".* 
This  sentence  of  Thucydid^  is  really  the  only  evidence  against 
Hyperbolus ;  for  it  is  not  less  unjust  in  his  case  than  in  that  of 
Eledn  to  cite  the  jests  and  libels  of  comedy  as  if  they  were  so 
much  authentic  fact  and  trustworthy  criticism.  It  was  at  Samos 
that  Hyperbolus  was  slain  by  the  oligarchical  conspirators  who 
were  aiming  to  overthrow  the  democracy  at  Athens.  We  have 
no  particular  facts  respecting  him  to  enable  us  to  test  the  general 
character  given  by  ThucydidSs. 

1  Aristophan.  Pac  680.  cording  to  Androtion  ^Fragm.  48,  ed. 

^Thncyd.   viii.   73.      'Ywififiokoy  Didot>--MaTpcuei^fUroy  iia  AovA^ro. 
r<    riva    ritv    'A^vatW,  ficx^Tipov        Comoare  about  Hyperbolns,   Pin- 

ivBpwvov,  iarpaxiviUvov  ov  Sia  Swd-  tarch,  Nikias,  c  11 :   Plntarcb,  Alki- 

iMwf  Koi   ofuofLorot   4t6^ovy   aXAa  Sii.  biadds,  c  18;  iElian.  V.  H.  ziL  48;  Theo* 

wotnifiiay  xai  at<rxvn)v  n}f  iroAcwf.     Ac-  pompus,  Fragm.  10£,  108,  ed.  IMdot. 
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At  the  time  when  the  resolution  was  adopted  at  Athens  to 
take  a  vote  of  ostracism,  suggested  by  the  political  Q,^nji 
dissension  between  Nikias  and  AUdbiad^  about  desaetade 
twenty-four  years  had  elapsed  since  a  similar  vote  ostraciaui 
had  been  resorted  to ;  the  last  example  having  been  JJ^I^y 
that  of  Perikl^  and  Thucydides,^  son  of  MelSsias,  became 
the  latter  of  whom  was  ostracised  about  442  ac.  *"^ 
The  democratical  constitution  had  become  sufficiently  confirmed 
to  lessen  materially  the  necessity  for  ostracism  as  a  safeguard 
against  individual  usurpers;  moreover,  there  was  now  full 
confidence  in  the  numerous  Dikasteries  as  competent  to  deal 
with  the  greatest  of  such  criminals,  thus  abating  the  necessity 
as  conceived  in  men's  minds,  not  less  than  the  real  necessity,  for 
such  precautionary  intervention.  Under  such  a  state  of  things, 
altered  reality  as  well  as  altered  feeling,  we  are  not  surprised  to 
find  that  the  vote  of  ostracism  now  invoked,  though  we  do  not 
know  the  circumstances  which  immediately  preceded  it,  ended 
in  an  abuse,  or  rather  in  a  sort  of  parody,  of  the  ancient  pre- 
ventive. At  a  moment  of  extreme  heat  of  party  dispute,  the 
friends  of  Alkibiad^  probably  accepted  the  challenge  of  Nikias 
and  concurred  in  supporting  a  vote  of  ostracism,  each  hoping  to 
get  rid  of  the  opponent.  The  vote  was  accordingly  decreed,  but 
before  it  actually  took  place,  the  partisans  of  both  changed  their 
views,  preferring  to  let  the  political  dissension  proceed  without 
closing  it  by  separating  the  combatants.  But  the  ostracizing 
vote,  having  been  formally  pronounced,  could  not  now  be  pre- 
vented from  taking  place:  it  was  always,  however,  perfectly 
general  in  its  form,  admitting  of  any  citizen  being  selected  for 
temporary  banishment.  Accordingly  the  two  opposing  parties, 
each  doubtless  including  various  clubs  or  Hetseries,  and,  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts,  the  friends  of  Phseax  also,  united  to  turn  the 

1 1  ought  properly  to  say,  the  last  that  Daiu6n  should  be  oetraciied,  a 
example  fably  comparable  to  this  little  before  the  Peloponnesian  war 
struggle    between  Nikias  and  Alki-   (Plutarch,  Periklte,  c.  i\    Tliis  was  a 


biad^  to  whom  as  rival  politicians  great  abuse  and   perrersion  of  the 

and  men  of  great  position  Periklto  and  ostracism,  even  in  its  principle.     We 

Thucydidds  bore  a  genuine  analogy,  know  not  how  it  was  brought  about : 

There  had  been  one  sentence  of  ostra-  nor  can  I  altogether  shut  out  a  sus> 

dsm  passed  more  recently;  that  against  picion  that  Dam6n  was  sentenced  to 

Damon,  the  musical  teacher,  sophist,  banishment,  as  a  consequence  either  of 

and    companion    of    Perikl^s.      The  trial  or  of  non-appearance  to  an  aocusa* 

political  enemies  of  Periklte  procured  tion— not  ostradzed  at  all. 
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▼ote  against  aome  one  dee.  They  fixed  upon  a  man  whom  all  of 
them  jointly  disliked — ^Hyperbolus.^  By  thna  concurring,  they 
obtained  a  sufficient  number  of  votes  against  him  to  pass  the 
sentence  which  sent  him  into  temporary  banishment  But  such 
a  result  was  in  no  one's  contemplation  when  the  vote  was  decreed 
to  take  place,  and  Plutarch  even  represents  the  people  as  clap- 
ping their  hands  at  it  as  a  good  joke.  It  was  presently  recog- 
nized by  every  one,  seemingly  even  by  the  enemies  of  Hyperbolas, 
as  a  gross  abuse  of  the  ostracism.  And  the  language  of  Thncy- 
didds  himself  distinctly  implies  this  ;  for  if  we  even  grant  that 
Hyperbolus  fully  deserved  the  censure  which  that  historian 
bestows,  no  one  could  treat  his  presence  as  dangerous  to  the 
commonwealth ;  nor  was  the  ostracism  introduced  to  meet  low 
dishonesty  or  wickedness.  It  was,  even  before,  passing  out  of 
the  political  morality  of  Athens ;  and  this  sentence  consum- 
mated its  extinction,  so  that  we  never  bear  of  it  as  employed 
afterwards.  It  had  been  extremely  valuable  in  earlier  days  as  a 
security  to  the  growing  democracy  against  individual  usurpation 
of  power,  and  against  dangerous  exaggeration  of  rivalry  between 
individual  leaders  ;  but  the  democracy  was  now  strong  enough 
to  dispense  with  such  exceptional  protection.  Yet  if  Alkibiadds 
had  returned  as  victor  from  Syracuse,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  Athenians  would  have  had  no  other  means  than  the  pre- 
cautionary antidote  of  ostracism  to  save  themselves  from  him  as 
despot 

It  was  in  the  beginning  of  summer,  416  aa,  that  the  Athenians 
B.a  416.  undertook  the  siege  and  conquest  of  the  Dorian  island 
of  MSlos — one  of  the  Cyclades,  and  the  only  one, 
l^Mbythe  except  Th^  which  was  not  already  included  in 
Atbeniani.  ^^^  empire.  MMos  and  Thfira  were  both  ancient 
colonies  of  Lacedsemdn,  with  whom  they  had  strong  sympathies 
of  lineage.  They  had-  never  joined  the  confederacy  of  DIloe, 
nor  been  in  any  way  connected  with  Athens ;  but  at  the  same 
Ume,  neither  had  they  ever  taken  part  in  the  recent  war  against 
her,  nor  given  her  any  ground  of  complaint,'  until  she  landed 

1  Plutarch,  Alkibiad.  c  13;    Pla-  Uadte,    bat    between    Ptueax    and 

tarch,  NIMas,  c   11.     TheophrastoB  Alkibiadte. 

aays  that  the  violent  oppoMtion  at       The  coalition  of  votes  and  parties 

first,  and  the    coalition  afterwards,  may  weU  hare  inclnded  all  three, 
was  not  between  K11(ias  and  Alki-       ^Thncyd.  lit  91. 
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and  attacked  them  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  recent  war.  She  now 
renewed  her  attempt,  sending  against  the  iBland  a  considerable 
force  under  Eleom^ls  and  Tisias:  thirty  Athenian  triremes, 
with  six  Chian,  and  two  Lesbian— 1200  Athenian  hoplites,  and 
1500  hoplites  from  the  allies— with  300  bowmen  and  twenty 
horse-bowmen.  These  officers,  after  disembarking  their  forces, 
and  taking  position,  sent  envoys  into  the  city  summoning  the 
government  to  surrender,  and  to  become  a  subject-ally  of 
Athens. 

It  was  a  practice  frequent,  if  not  universal,  in  Greece — even  in 
governments  not  professedly  democratical— to  discuss  Dialogue 
propositions  for  peace  or  war  before  the  assembly  of  ^iJ^wics, 
the  people.  But  on  the  present  occasion  the  Melian  JShlSSn*** 
leaders  departed  from  this  practice,  admitting  the  enroysand 
envoys  only  to  a  private  conversation  with  their  ^e  Comuil 
executive  council  Of  the  conversation  which  passed  <rf  MMoe. 
Thucydidls  professes  to  give  a  detailed  and  elaborate  account — 
at  surprising  length,  considering  his  general  brevity.  He  sets 
down  thirteen  distinct  observations,  with  as  many  replies,  inter- 
changed between  the  Athenian  envoys  and  the  Melians,  no  one 
of  them  separately  long,  and  some  very  short ;  but  the  dialogue 
carried  on  is  dramatic  and  very  impressive.  There  is,  indeed, 
every  reason  for  concluding  that  what  we  here  read  in  Thucy- 
did^  is  in  far  larger  proportion  his  own,  and  in  smaller 
proportion  authentic  report,  than  any  of  the  other  speeches 
which  he  professes  to  set  down.  For  this  was  not  a  public 
harangue,  in  respect  to  which  he  might  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  consulting  the  recollection  of  many  different  persons :  it  was 
a  private  conversation,  wherein  three  or  four  Athenians,  and 
perhaps  ten  or  a  dozen  Melians,  may  have  taken  part  Now,  as 
all  the  Melian  prisoners  of  military  age,  and  certainly  all  those 
leading  citizens  then  in  the  town  who  had  conducted  this  inter- 
view, were  slain  immediately  after  the  capture  of  the  town, 
there  remained  only  the  Athenian  envoys  through  whose  report 
Thucydidls  could  possibly  have  heard  what  really  passed.  That 
he  did  hear,  either  from  or  through  them,  the  general  character 
of  what  passed,  I  make  no  doubt ;  but  there  is  no  ground  for 
believing  that  he  received  from  them  anything  like  the  con- 
secutive stream  of  debate,  which,  together  with  part  of  the 
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illustrative  reasoning,  we  must  refer  to  his  dramatic  genius  and 
arrangement. 
The  Athenian  begins  by  restricting  the  subject  of  discasBion 
to  the  mutual  interests  of  both  parties  in  the  peculiar 
repre«eiSto<i  circumstances  in  which  they  now  stand ;  in  spite  of 
dfdte^as^*  the  disposition  of  the  Melians  to  enlarge  the  range  of 
having  been  topics,  by  introducing  considerations  of  justice  and 
At^henLn^*  appealing  to  the  sentiment  of  impartial  critica  He 
tSth^th"  ^'^  ^^^  multiply  words  to  demonstrate  the  just 
replies  of  origin  of  the  Athenian  empire,  erected  on  the 
the  Melians.  gJp^lgiQ^  ^f  ^hg  Persians,  or  to  set  forth  iiyury 
suffered  as  pretext  for  the  present  expedition.  Nor  will  he 
listen  to  any  plea  on  the  part  of  the  Melians  that  they,  thoo^ 
colonists  of  Sparta,  have  never  fought  alongside  of  her  or  done 
Athens  wrong.  He  presses  upon  them  to  aim  at  what  is  attain- 
able under  existing  circumstances,  since  they  know  as  well  as  lie 
that  justice  in  the  reasoning  of  mankind  is  settled  according  to 
equal  compulsion  on  both  sides ;  the  strong  doing  what  their 
power  allows,  and  the  weak  submitting  to  it.^     To  this  the 


I  In  reference  to  this  argumentation 
of  the  Athenian  envoy,  I  call  attention 
to  the  attack  and  bombardment  of 
Copenhagen  by  the  English  Govern 
ment  in  1807,  tosether  with  the 
language  nsed  by  uie  English  envoy 
to  the  Danish  Prince  Regent  on  the  sub- 
iect.  We  read  as  follows  in  M.  Thiers' 
Histoire  da  Consulat  et  de  I'Bmpire  :— 

"L'agent  choial  ^toit  digne  de  sa 
mission.  Cdtoit  M.  Jackson  qui  avoit 
^te  autrefois  charge  d'aflPaires  en 
France,  avant  I'arrivee  de  Lord  Whit- 
worth  a  Paris,  mais  qu'on  n'avoit  pas 
pu  V  laisser.  k  cause  du  mauvais  esprit 

fu'u  maniiestoit  en  toute  occasion, 
ntroduit  auprte  du  regent,  il  all^gua 
de  pr^tendues  stipulations  secretes,  en 
vertu  desquelles  le  Danemark  devoit 
(disoiton),  de  gr^  ou  de  force,  faire 
partie  d'une  coalition  contre  I'Angle- 
terre :  il  donna  comme  ralson  d*agir  la 
n^cessit^  oh  se  trouvoit  le  cabinet 
Britannlque  de  prendre  des  prteautions 
pour  que  les  forces  navales  du  Dane- 
mark  et  le  passage  du  Sund  ne  torn- 
basient  pas  au  pouvoir  des  Francois : 
et  en  cons^uence  11  demanda  an  nom 
de  son  gouvemement,  qu'on  UrrAJt  k 
I'armto  Angloise  la  forteresse  de 
Kronenberg  qui  commande  le  Sund,  le 
port  de  Copenhague,  et  enfin  la  flotte 


elle-m6me— prumettant  de  garder^e 
tout  en  d^t,  poor  le  oompta  da 
Danemark,  qui  seroit  remis  en  pos- 
session de  ce  qu'on  alloit  loi  eoleiver, 
dte  que  le  dainger  seroit  paas6.  M. 
Jackson  assura  que  le  Danemark  ne 
perdroit  rien,  que  Ton  se  oondniroit 
Chez  lui  en  auxiTiairee  et  en  ami»— qne 
les  troupes  Britanniques  payeroient 
tout  ce  qu'elles  consommeroienL— Et 
avec  quol,  r^pondit  le  prince  indign^ 
payeries-vous  notre  honneur  perdu,  si 
nous  adh^rions  k  cette  infame  proposi- 
tion ?— Le  prince  continuant,  et  oppo- 
santkcette  perfldeintention  lacondmte 
loyale  du  Danemark,  qui  n'avoit  piis 
aucune  prteauUon  contre  les  Anjpola, 
qui  les  avoit  toutes  prises  contre  les 
Francois,  oe  dont  on  abusoit  pour  le 
snrprendre— Af.  Jaek$on  ripondit  A  eetU 
juiU  indiffnatUm  par  «ne  ituoUnU  Jbmu 
liariUt  duarU  qu$  la  guerre  itmt  ia 
gturre,  qu'ilfalloit  h  ritlgner  d  eee  niem- 
tUity  et  oider  a«  plue  fvrt  quattd  en  iUnt 
le  plui  faSUe.  Le  prince  oong^dia 
I'agent  Anglois  avec  des  paroles  fort 
dures,  et  ini  d^dara  qu'fl  ailolt  se 
transporter  k  Copenhague,  pour  y 
remplir  ses  devoirs  de  prince  et  de 
citoyen  Danols."  (Thiers,  Histoire  du 
Consulat  ot  de  I'Empire,  tome  vili 
livre  xxviiL  p.  190.) 
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Melians  reply,  that  (omittmg  all  appeal  to  justice  and  speaking 
only  of  what  was  expedient)  they  hold  it  to  be  even  expedient 
for  Athens  not  to  break  down  the  common  moral  sanction  of 
mankind,  but  to  permit  that  equity  and  justice  shall  still  remain 
as  a  refuge  for  men  in  trouble,  with  some  indulgence  even 
towards  those  who  may  be  unable  to  make  out  a  case  of  full  and 
strict  right  Most  of  all  was  this  the  interest  of  Athens  herself, 
inasmudi  as  her  ruin,  if  it  ever  occurred,  would  be  awful  both 
as  punishment  to  herself  and  as  lesson  to  others.  ''We  are  not 
afraid  of  that  (rejoined  the  Athenian)  even  if  our  empire  should 
be  overthrown.  It  is  not  imperial  cities  like  Sparta  who  deal 
harshly  with  the  conquered.  Moreover,  our  present  contest  is 
not  undertaken  against  Sparta — it  is  a  contest  to  determine 
whether  subjects  shall  by  their  own  attack  prevail  over  their 
rulers.  This  is  a  risk  for  us  to  judge  of :  in  the  meantime,  let 
us  remind  you  that  we  come  here  for  the  advantage  of  our  own 
empire,  and  that  we  are  now  speaking  with  a  view  to  your  safety 
— wishing  to  get  you  under  our  empire  without  trouble  to 
ourselves,  and  to  preserve  you  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  both 
of  us."  ''CSannot  you  leave  us  alone,  and  let  us  be  your  friends 
instead  of  enemies,  but  neither  allies  of  you  nor  of  Sparta  I** 
said  the  Melians.  '*  No  (is  the  reply) — ^your  friendship  does  us 
more  harm  than  your  enmity :  your  friendship  is  a  proof  of  our 
weakness  in  the  eyes  of  our  subject  allies — your  enmity  will  give 
a  demonstration  of  our  power."  **  But  do  your  subjects  really 
take  such  a  measure  of  equity  as  to  put  us,  who  have  no  sort  of 
connexion  with  you,  on  the  same  footing  with  themselves,  most 
of  whom  are  your  own  colonists,  while  many  of  them  have  even 
revolted  from  you  and  been  reconquered  1 "  "  They  do  ;  for 
they  think  that  both  one  and  the  other  have  fur  ground  for 
claiming  independence,  and  that  if  you  are  left  independent, 
this  arises  only  from  your  power  and  from  our  fear  to  attack 
you.  So  that  your  submission  will  not  only  enlarge  our  empire, 
but  strengthen  our  security  throughout  the  whole ;  especially  as 
you  are  islanders,  and  feeble  islanders  too,  while  we  are  lords  of 
the  sea."  ^  But  surely  that  very  circumstance  is  in  other  ways 
a  protection  to  you,  as  evincing  your  moderation ;  for  if  you 
attack  us,  you  will  at  once  alarm  all  neutrals,  and  convert  them 
into  enemies."    ^  We  are  in  little  fear  of  continental  cities,  who 
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are  out  of  our  reach  and  not  likely  to  take  part  against  iia»  but 
only  of  ialanderB,  either  yet  unincorporated  in  onr  empire,  like 
yon,  or  already  in  our  empire  and  diBcontented  with  the  con- 
straint which  it  imposes.  It  is  such  islanders  who,  by  their 
ill-judged  obstinacy,  are  likely,  with  their  eyes  open,  to  bring 
both  us  and  themselves  into  peril"  **  We  know  well  (said  the 
Melians,  after  some  other  observations  had  been  interchanged) 
how  terrible  it  is  to  contend  against  your  superior  power  and 
your  good  fortune;  nevertheless,  we  tmst  that  in  point  of 
fortune  we  shall  receive  fjedr  treatment  from  the  gods,  since  we 
stand  upon  grounds  of  right  against  ii^justice ;  and  as  to  our 
inferior  power,  we  trust  that  the  deficiency  will  be  made  up  by 
our  ally  Sparta,  whose  kindred  race  will  compel  her  from  very 
shame  to  aid  us."  "We  too  (replied  the  Athenians)  think  that 
we  shall  not  be  worse  off  than  others  in  regard  to  the  divine 
favour.  For  we  neither  advance  any  claim,  nor  do  any  act, 
over-passing  that  which  men  believe  in  regard  to  the  gods  and 
wish  in  regard  to  themselyeo.  What  we  believe  about  the  gods 
is  the  same  as  that  which  we  see  to  be  the  practice  of  men  :  the 
impulse  of  natnre  inclines  them  of  necessity  to  rule  over  what  is 
inferior  in  force  to  themselves.  This  is  the  principle  on  which 
we  now  proceed— not  having  been  the  first  either  to  lay  it  down 
or  to  follow  it»  but  finding  it  established  and  likely  to  continue 
for  ever,  and  knowing  well,  too,  that  you  or  others  in  our 
position  would  do  as  much.  As  for  your  expectations  from  tha 
Lacedaemonians,  founded  on  the  disgrace  of  their  remaining  deaf 
to  your  call,  we  congratulate  you  on  your  innocent  simplicity, 
but  we  at  the  same  time  deprecate  such  foolishness.  For  the 
Lacedaemonians  are  indeed  most  studious  of  excellence  in  regard 
to  themselves  and  their  own  national  customs.  But  looking  at 
their  behaviour  towards  others,  we  affirm  roundly,  and  can  prove 
by  many  examples  of  their  history,  that  they  are  of  all  men  the 
most  conspicuous  in  construing  what  is  pleasing  as  if  it  were 
honourable,  and  what  is  expedient  as  if  it  were  just  Now  that 
is  not  the  state  of  mind  which  you  require,  to  square  with  your 
desperate  calculations  of  safety." 

After  various  other  observations  interchanged  in  a  similar 
tenor,  the  Athenian  envoys,  strenuously  urging  upon  the  Melians 
to  reconsider  the  matter  more  cautiously  among  themselves,  with- 
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drew,  and  after  a  certain  interval  were  recalled  by  the 
Melian  council  to  hear  the  following  words:— "We  j^^j^jj^^^^j 
hold  to  the  same  opinion,  as  at  first,  men  of  Athens,  the  MeliiuM 
We  shall  not  surrender  the  independence  of  a  city 
which  has  already  stood  for  700  years :  we  shall  yet  make  an 
effort  to  save  ourselves,  relying  on  that  favourable  fortune  which 
the  gods  have  hitherto  vouchsafed  to  us,  as  well  as  upon  aid 
from  men,  and  especially  from  the  Lacedsemouians.  We  request 
that  we  may  be  considered  as  your  friends,  but  as  hostile  to 
neither  party;  and  that  you  will  leave  the  island  after  concluding 
such  a  truce  as  may  be  mutually  acceptable."  "  Well  (said  the 
Athenian  envoys),  you  alone  seem  to  consider  future  contingendes 
as  clearer  than  the  facte  before  your  eyes,  and  to  look  at  an 
uncertain  distance  through  your  own  wishes,  as  if  it  were  present 
reality.  You  have  staked  your  all  upon  the  Lacedsemonians, 
upon  fortune,  and  upon  fond  hopes  ;  and  with  your  all  you  will 
come  to  ruin." 

The  siege  was  forthwith  commenced.  A  wall  of  circumvallation, 
distributed  in  portions  among  the  different  allies  of  ^ 
Athens,  was  constructed  round  the  town,  which  was  capture 
left  under  full  blockade  both  by  sea  and  land,  while  **'^*^**- 
the  rest  of  the  armament  retired  home.  The  town  remained 
blocked  up  for  several  months.  During  the  course  of  that  time 
the  besieged  made  two  successful  sallies,  which  afforded  them 
some  temporary  relief,  and  forced  the  Athenians  to  send  an 
additional  detachment  under  PhilokratSs.  At  length  the 
provisions  within  were  exhausted ;  plots  for  betrayal  commenced 
among  the  Melians  themselves,  so  that  they  were  constrained  to 
surrender  at  discretion.  The  Athenians  resolved  to  put  to  death 
all  the  men  of  military  age,  and  to  sell  the  women  and  children 
as  slaves.  Who  the  proposer  of  this  barbarous  resolution  was 
Thucydid^  does  not  say  ;  but  Plutarch  and  others  inform  us 
that  Alkibiad^^  was  strenuous  in  supporting  it  Five  hundred 
Athenian  settlers  were  subsequently  sent  thither,  to  form  a  new 
community;  apparently  not  as  kleruchs,  or  out-citizens  of 
Athens,  but  as  new  Melians.' 

1  Plutftrch,  Alkibiaddfl,  c.  16.    This  cnrrent  in  respect  to  the  conduct  of  th« 

is  doubtless  one  of  the  statements  latter  (sect.  128).     Nor  is  there  any 

which  the  composer  of  the  Oration  of  reason  for  questioning  the  truth  of  it. 
Andolddte  agiunst  Alkibiadds  found        >  Thucya.  ▼.  106.    rb  51  x«»Pt'oy  avT*l 
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Taking  the  proceedings  of  the  Athenians  towards  Mllos  from 
Uemarks  *^®  beginning  to  the  end,  they  form  one  of  the  grosseot 
upon  the  and  most  inexcusable  pieces  of  cruelty  combined  with 
*^*°*'  injustice  which  Qrecian  history  presents  to  ua.     In 

appreciating  ihe  cruelty  of  such  wholesale  executions,  we  ought 
to  recollect  that  the  laws  of  war  placed  the  prisoner  altogether  at 
the  disposal  of  his  conqueror,  and  that  an  Athenian  garrison,  if 
captured  by  the  Corinthians  in  Naupaktus,  Nissea,  or  elsewhere, 
would  assuredly  have  undergone  the  same  f&te,  unless  in  so  far 
as  they  might  be  kept  for  exchange.  But  the  treatment  of  the 
Melians  goes  beyond  all  rigour  of  the  laws  of  war  ;  for  they  had 
never  been  at  war  with  Athens,  nor  had  they  done  anything  to 
incur  her  enmity.  Moreover  the  acquisition  of  the  island  was  of 
no  material  value  to  Athens  ;  not  sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  armament  employed  in  its  capture.  And  while  tiie  gain 
was  thus  in  every  sense  slender,  the  shock  to  Qrecian  feeling  by 
the  whole  proceeding  seems  to  have  occasioned  serious  mischief 
to  Athens.  Far  from  tending  to  strengthen  her  entire  empire, 
by  sweeping  in  this  small  insular  population  who  had  hitherto 
been  neutral  and  harmless,  it  raised  nothing  but  odium  against 
her,  and  was  treasured  up  in  after  times  as  among  the  first  of  her 
misdeeds. 

To  gratify  her  pride  of  empire,  by  a  new  conquest — easy  to 
effect,  though  of  small  value — was  doubtless  her  chief  motive  ; 
probably  also  strengthened  by  pique  against  Sparta,  between 
whom  and  herself  a  thoroughly  hostile  feeling  subsisted,  and  by  a 
desire  to  humiliate  Sparta  through  the  Melians.  This  passion  for 
new  acquisition,  superseding  the  more  reasonable  hopes  of  re- 
covering the  lost  portions  of  her  empire,  will  be  seen  in  the  coming 
chapters  breaking  out  with  still  more  fatal  predominance. 

Both  these  two  points,  it  will  be  observed,  are  prominently 
yi^^  marked  in  the  dialogue  set  forth  by  Thucydides.     I 

}S^^^Y^».  l>ave  already  stated  that  this  dialogue  can  hardly 
ofthia  represent  what  actually  passed,  except  as  to  a  few 

*"*'*^°'-        general  points,  which  the  historian  has  followed  out 

<ficri<r«LytairoiKovivartpo¥irtvraKo<riovt  or  miiHt  have  been  spared,  ot  some  of 

ir«>arayrff.     Lysandor  restored  some  the  youths  and  women,  sold  as  slaves 

Melians  to  the  island  after  the  battle  at  the  time  of  the  capture,  must  have 

of  iBgospotami  (Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  2,  been  redeemed  or  emancipated  from 

9) ;  some  therefore  most  have  escaped  captivity. 
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into  dednctionfl  and  illastrationB,^  thiis  dramatizing  the  given 
situation  in  a  powerful  and  characteristic  manner.  The  language 
put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Athenian  envoys  is  that  of  pirates  and 
robhers;  as  Dionysius  of  Halikamaseus '  long  ago  remarked, 
intimating  his  suspicion  that  Thucydidls  had  so  set  out  the  case 
for  the  purpose  of  discrediting  the  country  which  had  sent  him 
into  exile.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  suspicion,  we  may 
at  least  aflirm  that  the  arguments  which  he  here  ascribes  to 
Athens  are  not  in  harmony  even  with  the  defects  of  the  Athenian 
character.  Athenian  speakers  are  more  open  to  the  charge  of 
equivocal  wording,  multiplication  of  false  pretences,  softening 
down  the  bad  points  of  their  case,  putting  an  amiable  name  upon 
vicious  acts,  employing  what  is  properly  called  $opfiutry  where 
their  purpose  needs  it*  Now  the  language  of  the  envoy  at 
M^oe,  which  has  been  sometimes  cited  as  illustrating  the 
immorality  of  the  daas  or  profession  (falsely  called  a 
school)  named  Sophists  at  Athens,  is  above  all  things 
remarkable  for  a  sort  of  audacious  frankness — a  disdain  not 
merely  of  sophistry  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word,  but  even  of 
such  plausible  excuse  aB  might  have  been  offered.  It  has  been 
strangely  argued  9»U*^the  goodoldpUm^  Thai  they  ihauld  take  leho 
have  the  power.  And  they  thovld  keep  who  can/*  had  been  first 
discovered  and  openly  promulgated  by  Athenian  sophists ; 
whereas  the  true  purpose  and  value  of  sophists,  even  in  the 
modem  and  worst  sense  of  the  word  (putting  aside  the  perversion 
of  applying  Uiat  sense  to  the  persons  called  Sophists  at  Athens), 
is  to  funush  plaonble  matter  of  deceptive  justification,  so  that 
the  strong  man  may  be  enabled  to  act  upon  this  '^good  old  plan'' 
as  much  as  he  pleases,  but  without  avowing  it,  and  while 
professing  Cur  dealing  or  just  retaliation  for  some  imaginary 
wrong.  The  wolf  in  iEsop's  fable  (of  the  Wolf  and  the  Lamb; 
speaks  like  a  sophist ;  the  Athenian  envoy  at  M^los  speaks  in  a 
manner  totally  unlike  a  sophist,  either  in  the  Athenian  sense  or 
in  the  modem  sense  o€  the  word ;  we  may  add,  unlike  an 
Athenian  at  aD,  as  Dionysius  has  observed* 

*  flfh  h  n^B  !>•  ihiIbIc  irf  Pi  Vlili  T  774  Bc4ak. 

wSLmtL  Or.  ««L  iiL  cti.  xxh.  p.  U>^  *  Plutucfc.  ASkS^^^d.  W.    rmn  'A#*- 

S  DiomjB.  Hal.  Jvdic.  de  TtncrdiA.  pmimt  im  r«  w^m mr»    -rwr   »»>^ar— 

c  SI— 42,  pat  tm    Wj  B«2ik. :  oonpuv  nit  m^Mfrjm^  r^p^ip^mt,  wmi4m  mm*. 

the  icHHxb  im  him  KmuSL  a^L  Ca.  ^tAMt^^pmri^mt.     To  tbe  mm 

,  4*  PtmatmiM  Uiiteaos,  ^  PUti^tek,  SUte,  c.  U. 

^—33 
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As  a  matter  of  fact  and  practice,  it  is  tnie  that  stronger  states, 
in  Greece  and  in  the  contemporary  world,  did  habitually  tend, 
as  they  have  tended  throughout  the  course  of  history  down  to 
the  present  day,  to  enlarge  their  power  at  the  exx>enae  of  the 
weaker.  Every  territory  in  Qreece,  except  Attica  and  Arcadia, 
had  been  seized  by  conquerors  who  dispossessed  or  enslaved  the 
prior  inhabitants.  We  find  Brasidas  reminding  his  soldiers  of 
the  good  sword  of  their  forefathers,  which  had  established 
dominion  over  men  far  more  numerous  than  themselves,  as 
matter  of  pride  and  glory  :  ^  and  when  we  come  to  the  times  of 
Philip  and  Alexander  of  Macedon,  we  shall  see  the  lust  of 
conquest  reaching  a  pitch  never  witnessed  among  free  Greeks. 
Of  right  thus  founded  on  simple  superiority  of  force,  there  were 
abundant  examples  to  be  quoted,  as  paraUelB  to  the  Athenian 
conquest  of  Mllos ;  but  that  which  is  unparalleled  is  the  mode 
adopted  by  the  Athenian  envoy  of  justifying  it,  or  rather  of 
setting  aside  all  justification,  looking  at  the  actual  state  of 
civilization  in  Greece.  A  barbarous  invader  casts  his  sword  into 
the  scale  in  lieu  of  argument :  ft  civilized  conqueror  is  bound  by 
received  international  morality  to  furnish  some  justification — a 
good  plea,  if  he  can — a  false  plea,  or  sham  plea,  if  he  has  no 
better.  But  the  Athenian  envoy  neither  copies  the  contemptuous 
Bilence  of  the  barbarian  nor  the  smooth  lying  of  the  civilized 
invader.  Though  coming  from  the  most  cultivated  city  in 
Greece,  where  the  vices  prevalent  were  those  of  refinement  and 
not  of  barbarism,  he  disdains  the  conventional  arts  of  civilized 
diplomacy  more  than  would  have  been  done  by  an  envoy  even  of 
Argos  or  Eorkyra.  He  even  disdains  to  mention — ^what  might 
have  been  said  with  perfect  truth  as  matter  of  fieu^t,  whatever  may 
be  thought  of  its  sufficiency  as  a  justification— that  the  Melians 
bad  enjoyed  for  the  last  fifty  years  the  security  of  the  iBgean 
VAters  at  the  cost  of  Athens  and  her  allies,  without  any  payment 
of  their  own. 

So  at  least  he  is  made  to  do  in  the  Thucydidean  dramatic 
fragment — MjJXov  "Akaats  (The  Capture  of  M^los)— if  we  may 
parody  the  title  of  the  lost  tragedy  of  Phrynichus — "  The  CSapture 
of  Miletus  ".    And  I  think  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  history 

1  Compare  also  what  Braaidas  lays  lo-x^of  Ailcfti«o'«^  i^  ^  rvxyi  S^m- 
inhisspeechtotheAkanthiaiiSiiT.SS.—    xtv,  6:0. 
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of  Thucydid^  will  suggest  to  us  the  explanation  of  this  drama, 
vrith  its  powerful  and  tragical  effect.  The  capture  j^  . j. 
of  M^os  comes  immediately  before  the  great  Athenian  it  oocapiM 
expedition  against  Syracuse,  which  was  resolved  upon  !|^^^ 
three  or  four  months  afterwards,  and  despatched  fj^'^gj^ 
during  the  course  of  the  following  summer.  That  ex-  of  Thooy- 
pedition  was  the  gigantic  effort  of  Athens,  which  ended  ^^^ 
in  the  most  ruinous  catastrophe  known  to  ancient  history.  From 
such  a  blow  it  was  impossible  for  Athens  to  recover.  Though 
crippled,  indeed,  she  struggled  against  its  effects  with  surprising 
energy ;  but  her  fortune  went  on,  in  the  main,  declining — yet 
with  occasional  moments  of  apparent  restoration — until  her  com- 
plete prostration  and  subjugation  by  Lysander.  Now  Thucy- 
did^  just  before  he  gets  upon  the  plane  of  this  descending 
progress,  makes  a  halt,  to  illustrate  the  sentiment  of  Athenian 
power  in  its  most  exaggerated,  insolent,  and  cruel  manifestation, 
by  his  dramatic  fragment  of  the  envoys  at  M^loe.  It  will  be 
recoMected  that  Herodotus,  when  about  to  describe  the  forward 
march  of  XerxSs  into  Greece,  destined  to  terminate  in  such  fieital 
humiliation,  impresses  his  readers  with  an  elaborate  idea  of  the 
monarch's  insolence  and  superhuman  pnde  by  various  conversa- 
tions between  him  and  the  courtiers  about  him,  as  well  as  by 
other  anecdotes,  combined  with  the  overwhelming  specifications 
of  the  muster  at  Doriskus.  Such  moral  contrasts  and  juxtaposi- 
tions, especially  that  of  ruinous  reverse  following  upon  overween- 
ing good  fortune,  were  highly  interesting  to  the  Qreek  mind. 
And  Thucydidls— having  before  him  an  act  of  great  injustice  and 
cruelty  on  the  part  of  Athens,  conmiitted  exactly  at  this  point  of 
time — has  availed  himself  of  the  form  of  dialogue,  for  once  in  his 
history,  to  bring  out  the  sentiments  of  a  disdainful  and  confident 
conqueror  in  dramatic  antithesis.  They  are  however  his  own 
sentiments,  conceived  as  suitable  to  the  situation ;  not  those  of 
the  Athenian  envoy — still  less,  those  of  the  Athenian  public — 
least  of  all,  those  of  that  much  calumniated  class  of  men,  the 
Athenian  sophists. 
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CHAPTER  LVII. 

SICILIAN  AFFAIRS  AFTEB  THE  EXTINCTION  OF  THE 
GELONIAN  DYNASTY. 

In  the  preceding  chaptera,  I  have  brought  down  the  general  histonr 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war  to  the  time  immediately  preceding  the 
memorable  Athenian  expedition  against  Syracnse,  which  chuiged 
the  whole  face  of  the  war.  At  this  period,  and  for  some  time  to 
come,  the  history  of  the  Peloponnesian  Greeks  becomes  intimately 
blended  with  that  of  the  Sicilian  Qreeks.  But  hitherto  the  con- 
nexion between  the  two  has  been  merely  occasional,  and  of  litde 
reciprocal  effect ;  so  that  I  have  thought  it  for  the  convenience  of 
the  reader  to  keep  the  two  streams  entirely  separate,  omitting  the 
proceedings  of  Athens  in  Sicily  during  the  first  ten  years  of  the 
war.  I  now  proceed  to  fill  up  this  blank  ;  to  recount  as  much  as 
can  be  made  out  of  Sicilian  events  during  the  interval  between 
461—416  ao. ;  and  to  assign  the  successive  steps  whereby  the 
Athenians  entangled  themselves  in  ambitious  projects  against 
Syracuse,  until  they  at  length  came  to  stake  the  larger  portion  of 
their  force  upon  that  fatal  hazard. 

The  extinction  of  the  Gelonian  dynasty  at  Syracuse,^  followed 
Bxpulglon  ^J  *^®  expulsion  or  retirement  of  all  the  other  despots 
of  &e  throughout  the  island,  left  the  various  Grecian  cities 

dynasty  to  re-organize  themselves  in  tree  and  self-consUtuted 
CM©,  tSd  governments.  Unfortunately  our  memorials  respect- 
of  other  j^g  this  revolution  are  miserably  scanty  ;  but  there  is 
from  the  enough  to  indicate  that  it  was  something  much  more 
Sici^  ^^^  ^  change  from  single-headed  to  popular  govem- 
towna.  ment     It  included,  further,  transfers  on  the  largest 

1  See  abore,  ch.  xliil..  for  the  hUtoiy  of  theae  erenta.  I  now  take  up  the 
thread  from  that  chapter. 
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scale  both  of  inhabitants  and  of  property.  The  preceding  despots 
had  sent  many  old  citizens  into  exile,  transplanted  others  from 
one  part  of  Sicily  to  another,  and  provided  settlements  for 
numerous  immigrants  and  mercenaries  devoted  to  their  interest 
Of  these  proceedings  much  was  reversed,  when  the  dynasties  were 
overthrown,  so  that  the  personal  and  proprietary  revolution  was 
more  complicated  and  perplexing  than  the  political  After  a 
period  of  severe  commotion,  an  accommodation  was  concluded, 
whereby  the  adherents  of  the  expelled  dynasty  were  planted 
partly  in  the  territory  of  Messdn^,  partly  in  the  re-established 
city  of  Elamarina,  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  southern  coast, 
bordering  on  Syracuse.^ 

But  though  peace  was  thus  re-established,  these  large  mutations 
of  inhabitants,  first  begun  by  the  despots — and  the  incoherent 
mixture  of  races,  religious  institutions,  dialects,  &c.,  which  was 
brought  about  unavoidably  during  the  process — ^left  throughout 


1  Mr.  Mitford,  in  the  ipirit  which  is  ford,  is  a  pure  fancy  of  his  own.    He 

usual  with  him,  while  enlarging  npon  has  no  authority    for    it    whaterer. 

the  suffering  occasioned  by  this  ex*  Diod6ruB  says  (xi.  76)  KartKkiipovvnvay 

tensire  revomtion  both  of  inhabitants  riiv  xMpar,  Ac. ;  and  again  (xL  M)  he 

and  of   property  thronghoat  Sicfly,  speaJKS  of  rbv  dyafio^^v  ry^  x*^P«f* 

takes  no  notice  of  the  cause  in  which  the  rt-divinon  of  the  territory ;   nnt 

it  originated  —  vis.   the    number   of  respecting  equalUif  q^  division^  not  one 

foreign  mercenaries  whom  the  Qelo-  word  does  he  say.    Nor  can  any  prln- 

nian  dynasty  had  brought  in  and  en-  dple  of  division,  in  this  case,  be  less 

rolled  as  new  citizens  (Oel6n  alone  probable  than  equality.     For  one  of 

having  brought  in  10,000,  I>iod6r.  xL  the  great  motives  of  the  re-division 

72X  and  the  number  of  exiles  whom  was  to  provide  for  those  exiles  who 

ther  had  banished  and  dispossessed.  had  been  dispossessed  by  the  Oelonian 

I  will  here  notice  only  one  of  his  dynasty :  and  these  men  would  receive 

misrepresentations     respiBCting     the  lots,  greater  or  lees,  on  the  ground  of 

events  of  this  period,  because  it  is  compensation  for  loss,  greater  or  less 

definite  as  well  as  important  (voL  iv.  as  it  might  have  been.    Besides,  im- 


Ls  it  might 
nedlatelys 


p.  9.  chap,  xviii.  sect.  1).  mediately  after  the  re-division,  we  find 

*'But  thus  (he  says)  in  every  little  rich  and  poor  mentioned  Just  as  before 

state  lands  were  left  to  become  public  (xi.  86). 

erty,  or  to  be  assigned  to  new        2.  Next  Mr.   Mitford  calls   "  the 


lividual  owners.  Bverywhert^  tkeiif  equal  division  of  lUl  the  lands  of  the 
that  favouriU  nua$wre  of  democracy^  tht  state"  the  ftivowite  meanut  qf  demo- 
tqual  divUion  qf  tJu  land*  of  the  $taU,  cracy.  This  is  an  assertion  not  less 
v>€u  ruolvtd  vpon :  a  measure  im-  incorrect.  Not  a  single  democracy  in 
possible  to  be  perfectly  executed ;  Greece  (so  far  as  my  knowledge  ex- 
impossible  to  be  maintained  as  exe-  tends)  can  be  produced  in  which  such 
cuted ;  and  of  very  doubtful  advantage  equal  partition  is  ever  known  to  have 
if  it  could  be  perfectly  executed  and  been  carried  into  effect.  In  the 
perfectly  maintained."  Athenian  democracy,  especially,  not 

Again,  sect.  iiL  p.  28,  he  speaks  of  only  there  existed  constantly  great 

"that     incomplete    and     iniquitons  inequality  of  landed  property,  but  the 

partition  of  land,"  Ac  oath  annually  taken  by  the  popular 

Now,  upon  this  we  may  remark—  Heliastic  Judges  had  a  special  clause, 

1.  The  aovoi  division  of  the  land$  of  protesting    emphatically    against  re- 

the  state,  nere  affirmed  by  Mr.  Mit-  divinon  c^tht  land  or  extinction  of  dAtt, 
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Sicily  a  feeling  of  local  instability,  very  different  from  the  long 
traditional  tenures  in  Peloponndsos  and  Attica^  and 
changes  of  numbered  by  foreign  enemies  among  the  elements  of 
ha]bl^t»^  its  weakness.^  The  wonder  indeed  rather  is,  that  such 
effeotBof  real  and  powerful  causes  of  disorder  were  soon  so 
^  efficaciously  controlled  by  the  popular  governments, 

that  the  half-century  now  approaching  was  decidedly  the  mo6t 
prosperous  and  undisturbed  period  in  die  history  of  the  island. 

The  southern  coast  of  Sicily  was  occupied  (beginning  from  the 
westward)  by  Selinus,  Agrigentum,  Qela,  and  Kamarina.  Then 
came  Syracuse,  possessing  the  south-eastern  cape,  and  the  southern 
portion  of  the  eastern  coast :  next,  on  the  eastern  coast,  Leontini, 
Katana,  and  Nazoe :  MessSn^  on  the  strait  adjoining  Italy.  The 
centre  of  the  island,  and  even  much  of  the  northern  coast,  was 
occupied  by  the  non-Hellenic  Sikels  and  Sikans ;  on  this  coast 
Himera  was  the  only  Qredan  city.  Between  Himera  and  Cape 
LUybseum,  the  western  comer  of  the  island  was  occupied  by  the 
non-Hellenic  cities  of  Egesta  and  Eryz,  and  by  the  Carthaginian 
seaports,  of  which  Panormus  (Palermo)  was  the  principal 

Of  these  various  Grecian  cities,  all  independent,  Syracuse  was 
the  first  in  power,  Agrigentum  the  second.  The  causes 
power  and  above  noticed,  disturbing  the  first  commencement  of 
thS  sSuian  P^P^^T  governments  in  all  of  them,  were  most  power- 
dticg  fuUy  operative  at  Syracuse.    We  do  not  know  the 

diMenaioiu  particulars  of  the  democratical  constitution  which  was 
^S^^'  ^^^^  established,  but  its  stability  was  threatened  by 
tried  and  more  than  one  ambitious  pretender,  eager  to  seize  the 
^  ^°  sceptre  of  Qelo  and  Hiero.  The  most  prominent 
among  these  pretenders  was  Tyndarion,  who  employed  a  consider- 
able fortune  in  distributing  largesses  and  procuring  partisans 
tunong  the  poor.  His  political  designs  were  at  length  so  openly 
manifested,  that  he  was  brought  to  trial,  condemned,  and  put  to 
death  ;  yet  not  without  an  abortive  insurrection  of  his  partisans 
to  rescue  him.  After  several  leading  citizens  had  tried  and  fisdled 
in  a  similar  manner,  the  people  thought  it  expedient  to  pass  a 
law  similar  to  the  Athenian  ostracism,  authorizing  the  infliction 
of  temporary  preventive  banishment'    Under  this  law  several 

I  ThuCTd.  vi.  17.  at  Syractue  was  called  the  pekditm, 

s  Diod6r.  xL  80,  87.    The  insUtatioii    because,  in  taking  the  Totee,  the  name 
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powerful  citizens  were  actually  and  speedily  banished ;  and  such 
was  the  abuse  of  the  new  engine  by  the  political  parties  in  the 
city,  that  men  of  conspicuous  position  are  said  to  have  become 
afiradd  of  meddling  with  public  affairs.  Thus  put  in  practice,  the 
institution  is  said  to  have  given  rise  to  new  political  contentions 
not  less  violent  than  those  which  it  checked,  insomuch  that  the 
Syracusans  found  themselves  obliged  to  repeal  the  law  not  long 
after  its  introduction.  We  should  have  been  glad  to  learn  some 
particulars  concerning  this  political  experiment,  beyond  the 
'meagre  abstract  given  by  Dioddrus — and  especially  to  know  the 
precautionary  securities  by  which  the  application  of  the  ostracizing 
sentence  was  restrained  at  Syracuse.  Perhaps  no  care  was  taken 
to  copy  the  checks  and  formalities  provided  by  Eleisthenls  at 
Athens.  Yet  under  all  circumstances,  the  institution,  though 
tutelary  if  reserved  for  its  proper  emergencies,  was  eminently 
open  to  abuse,  so  that  we  have  no  reason  to  wonder  that  abuse 
occurred,  especially  at  a  period  of  great  violence  and  discord. 
The  wonder  rather  is,  that  it  was  so  little  abused  at  Athens. 

Although  the  ostracism  (or  petalism)  at  Syracuse  was  speedily 
discontinued,  it  may  probably  have  left  a  salutary 
impression  behind,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  ^Sgn^j^ 
fact  that  new  pretenders  to  despotism  are  not  here-  gioit«o' 
after  mentioned.     The  republic  increases  in  wealth 
and  manifests  an  energetic  action  in  foreign  affairs.    The  S3rra- 
cusan  admiral  PhayUus  was  despatched  with  a  powerful  fleet  to 
repress  the  piracies  of  the  Tyrrhenian  maritime  towns, 
and  after  ravaging  the  island  of  Elba,  returned  home, 
under  the  suspicion  of  having  been  bought  off  by  bribes  from  the 
enemy ;  on  which  accusation  he  was  tried  and  banished — a  second 
fleet  of  sixty  triremes  under  Apell^  being  sent  to  the  same 
regions.    The  new  admiral  not  only  plundered  many  parts  of 
the  Tyrrhenian  coast,  but  also  carried  his  ravages  into  the  island 
of  Corsica  (at  that  time  a  Tyrrhenian  possession),  and  reduced 
the  island  of  £lba  completely.    His  return  was  signalized  by  a 
large  number  of  captives  and  a  rich  booty.^ 

Mef^while  the  great  antecedent  revolutions,  among  the  Qrecian 
cities  in  Sicily,  had  raised  a  new  spirit  among  the  Sikels  of  the 

of  the  citizen  intended  to  be  banished   of  a  shell  or  potsherd, 
waa  written  upon  a  leaf  of  oUto.  instead        i  Dioddr.  xl.  87,  88. 
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Sikelsin 
the  interior 
of  SicUy— 
tbeSikel 
prince 
Duketiixt— 
he  founds 
the  new 
Sikel  town 
ofPalikd. 


interior,  and  inspired  the  Sikel  prince  Duketios,  a  man  of  spirit 
and  ability,  with  large  ideas  of  aggrandizement.  Many 
exiled  Qreeks  haying  probably  sought  service  widi 
him,  it  was  either  by  their  suggestion,  or  ^m  having 
himself  caught  the  spirit  of  Hellenic  improvement^ 
that  he  commenced  the  plan  of  bringing  the  p^ty 
Sikel  communities  into  something  like  city-life  and 
collective  co-operation.  Having  acquired  glory  by 
the  capture  of  the  Grecian  town  of  MorgantinS, 
he  induced  all  the  Sikel  communities  (with  the  exception  of 
Hybla)  to  enter  into  a  sort  of  federative  compact  Next,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  central  point  for  the  new  organization,  he  transferred 
his  own  little  town  from  the  hilltop,  called  Menee,  down  to  a 
convenient  spot  of  the  neighbouring  plain,  near  to  the  sacred 
precinct  of  the  gods  called  Paliki^  As  the  veneration  paid  to 
these  gods,  determined  in  part  by  the  striking  volcanic  manifes- 
tations in  the  neighbourhood,  rendered  this  plain  a  suitable  point 
of  attraction  for  Sikels  generally,  Duketius  was  enabled  to 
establish  a  considerable  new  city  of  Palik^  with  walls  of  large 
circumference,  and  an  ample  range  of  adjacent  land  which  he 
distributed  among  a  numerous  Sikel  population,  probably  with 
some  Greeks  intermingled. 
The  powerful  position  which  Duketius  had  thus  acquired  is 
attest^  by  the  aggressive  character  of  his  measures, 
intended  gradually  to  recover  a  portion  at  least  of 
that  ground  which  the  Greeks  had  appropriated  at 
the  expense  of  the  indigenous  population.  The  Sikel 
town  of  Ennesia  had  been  seized  by  the  Hieronian 
Greeks  expelled  from  iBtna,  and  had  received  from 
them  the  name  of  ^tna:'  Duketius  now  found  means 
to  reconquer  it,  after  ensnaring  by  stratagem  the 
leading  magistrate.  He  was  next  bold  enough  to 
invade  the  territory  of  the  Agrigentines,  and  to 
besiege  one  of  their  country  garrisons  called  Motyum.    We  are 


B.C.  46L 

Exploits  of 
Duketius— 
he  is 
defeated 
and  be- 
comes the 
prisoner  of 
theSyra- 
cusans,  who 
spare  him, 
and  send 
him  to 
Corinth. 


1  Diod6r.  xi.  78,  88,  90.     The  pro- 
ceeding of  Duketius  is  illustratea  by 
the  description  of  Dardanus  in  the 
Hiad,  XX.  216— 
KriVo-f  Si  Aap6aviriVf  iwtl  ovwu  *IAiOf 


AAA*   e9'  vwuptioi  i^w   voAwtXiicov 

Cp.  Plato,  De  Legg.  iiL  pp.  681.  682. 
a  Diod6r.  xL  76. 
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impressed  with  a  high  idea  of  his  power  when  we  learn  that  the 
Agrigentines,  while  marching  to  relieve  the  place,  thought  it 
necessary  to  invoke  aid  from  the  Syracusans,  who  sent  to  them  a 
force  under  Bolkon.  Over  this  united  force  Duketius  gained  a 
victory— in  consequence  of  the  treason  or  cowardice  of  Bolkon, 
as  the  Syracusans  believed — insomuch  that  they  condemned  him 
to  death.  In  the  succeeding  year,  however,  the  good  fortune  of 
the  Sikel  prince  changed.  The  united  army  of  these  two 
powerful  cities  raised  the  blockade  of  Motyum,  completely 
defeated  him  in  the  field,  and  dispersed  all  his  forces.  Finding 
himself  deserted  by  his  comrades  and  even  on  the  point  of  being 
betrayed,  he  took  the  desperate  resolution  of  casting  himself 
upon  the  mercy  of  the  Syracusans.  He  rode  oflf  by  night  to  the 
gates  of  Syracuse,  entered  the  city  unknown,  and  sat  down  as  a 
suppliant  on  the  altar  in  the  agora,  surrendering  himself 
together  with  all  his  territory.  A  spectacle  thus  unexpected 
brought  together  a  crowd  of  Syracuse  citizens,  exciting  in  them 
the  strongest  emotions ;  and  when  the  magistrates  convened  the 
assembly  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  his  fate,  the  voice  of  mercy 
was  found  paramount,  in  spite  of  the  contrary  recommendations 
of  some  of  the  political  leaders.  The  most  respected  among  the 
elder  citizens — earnestly  recommending  mild  treatment  towards 
a  foe  thus  fallen  and  suppliant,  coupled  with  scrupulou/s  r^ard 
not  to  bring  upon  the  city  the  avenging  hand  of  Nemesis — ^found 
their  appeal  to  the  generous  sentiment  of  the  people  welcomed  by 
one  unanimous  cry  of  **Save  the  suppliant".^  Duketius,  with- 
drawn from  the  altar,  was  sent  off  to  Corinth  under  his  engage- 
ment to  live  there  quietly  for  the  future,  the  Syracusans 
providing  for  his  comfortable  maintenance. 

Amidst  the  cruelty  habitual  in  ancient  warfare,  this  remarkable 
incident  excites  mingled  surprise  and  admiration.  Doketiiu 
Doubtless  the  lenient  impulse  of  the  people  mainly  bw^hij 
arose  from  their  seeing  Duketius  actually  before  them  retorns  to 
in  suppliant  posture  at  their  altar,  instead  of  being  ^^y- 
called  upon  to  determine  his  fette  in  his  absence— just  as  the 
Athenian  people  were  in  like  manner  moved  by  the  actual  sight 
of  the  captive  Dorieus,  and  induced  to  spare  his  life,  on  an 

1  Diod6r.  xi.  91,    92.      *0    M   6riiioi  wo-wp    riwi   ni^   ^yfi  9»i^tiv   avovrvf 
ifiomw  rbv  ucenjF. 
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occasion  which  will  be  hereafter  recounted.^  If  in  some 
instances  the  assembled  people,  obeying  the  usual  vehemence  of 
multitudinous  sentiment,  carried  severities  to  excess,  so,  in 
other  cases,  as  well  as  in  this,  the  appeal  to  their  humane 
impulses  will  be  found  to  have  triumphed  over  prudential 
regard  for  future  security.  Such  was  the  fruit  which  the 
Syiacusans  reaped  for  sparing  Duketius,  who,  after  residing  a 
year  or  two  at  Corinth,  violated  his  parole.  Pretending  to  have 
received  an  order  from  the  oracle,  he  assembled  a  number  of 
colonists,  whom  he  conducted  into  Sicily  to  found  a  city  at  Kail 
Aktd,  on  the  northern  coast,  belonging  to  the  Sikels.  We  cannot 
doubt  that  when  the  Syracusans  found  in  what  manner  their 
lenity  was  requited,  the  speakers  who  had  recommended  severe 
treatment  would  take  great  credit  on  the  score  of  superior 
foresight* 

But  the  return  of  this  energetic  enemy  was  not  the  only 
^^^^         mischief  which    the   Syracusans   suffered.      Their 

resolution  to  spare  Duketius  had  been  adopted 
ofSmouse  ^thout  the  concurrence  of  the  Agrigentines,  who 
interior  of  ^^  helped  to  conquer  him  ;  and  the  latter,  when 
8lcUy—  they  saw  him  again  in  the  island  and  again  formidable, 
Dnkethu.      ^^^  ^  indignant  that  they  declared  war  against 

Syracuse.  A  standing  jealousy  prevailed  between 
these  two  great  cities,  the  first  and  second  powers  in  Sicily. 
War  actually  broke  out  between  them,  wherein  other  Greek  cities 

1  XenophAn,     Hellen.    i    5,    19 ;    breach    of   parole   on   the   part   of 
PiMuaaiaa*  ▼!.  7,  2.  the  Sikel  prince  into  an  ambitioQS 

^AiraSL^iin  SilV.  WnPhf"^   ^»»«  only  authority  In  the  case.  a»  as 

commonwealtS^eJ^TSttedToJ  SlSSlwZSa^'^^JiSi*' rkT^X'-ik^ 

ntther  enconmged.  him  fo  estabU^  a  t^^K^a^^^l^^^.f^Xr  rS^T 

colony  of  miz^  people,  Greeks  and  ]Lf^^/S^'^  ^l^^ 

Sicels,  at  Calii  AcS/on  the  northern  tTtl^^^^J^^  h^^^p^ 

coast  of  the  island"  (ch.  xrilL  sect  L  fLl^yS^  l^^^J^^ILTi^J^^ 

ToLiT.  p.  i8>  c;J!jr'S^*ijrJ5f s^oJ^^ 

The  statement  that"  the  Syraonsans  KoA^^AicTiff  ^virwro*  'Aic/Mtyovrtroi  M, 

brooght  back  Duketins,  or  encoontfed  £m«  aip  ^rovrrvt  voU  2vp«uMnw£Mv, 

him  to  come  back,   or  to  found  the  iftA  d*  iynakovrm  avroit  in  ^ovxinow 

colony  of  Kald  Actd.**  is  a  complete  Srra  iceci^r  woA^fuor  it,49u9^¥  avcv 

departure  from  Diod6nis  on  the  part  ri}f     'Aica«yavr<rMr     yni^^t. 

Of   Mr.    Mitford.    who    transforms  a  v6Ktiiov  i(iivrf»ap  roU  ZvprnKowlott. 
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took  part.  After  lasting  some  time,  with  various  acts  of  hostility, 
and  especially  a  serioas  defeat  of  the  Agrigentines  at  the  river 
Himera,  these  latter  solicited  and  obtained  peaoe.^  The  discord 
between  the  two  cities,  however,  had  left  leisure  to  Duketius  to 
found  the  dtv  of  Eal§  Akt^  and  to  make  some  progress  in 
re-establishing  his  ascendency  over  the  Sikels,  in  which  operation 
he  was  overtaken  by  death.  He  probably  left  no  successor  to 
carry  on  his  plans,  so  that  the  Syracusans,  pressing  tiieir  attacks 
vigorously,  reduced  many  of  the  Sikel  townships  in  ^^ 
the  island— regaining  his  former  conquest  Morgantin^ 
and  subduing  even  the  strong  position  and  town  called  Trinakia,^ 
after  a  brave  and  desperate  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
inhabitants. 

By  this  large  accession  both  of  subjects  and  of  tribute,  combined 
with  her  recent  victory  over  Agrigentum,  Syracuse 
was  elevated  to  the  height  of  power,  and  began  to 
indulge  schemes  for  extending  her  ascendency  throughout  ihe 
island  :  with  which  view  her  horsemen  were  doubled  in  number, 
and  one  hundred  new  triremes  were  constructed.*  Whether 
any  or  what  steps  were  taken  to  realize  her  designs,  our  historian 
does  not  tell  us.  But  the  position  of  Sicily  remains  the  same  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war :  Syracuse,  the  first  city 
as  to  power,  indulging  in  ambitious  dreams,  if  not  in  ambitious 
aggressions  ;  Agrigentum,  a  jealous  second,  and  almost  a  rival ; 
the  remaining  Grecian  states  maintaining  tiieir  independence, 
yet  not  without  mistrust  and  apprehension. 

Though  the  particular  phsenomena  of  this  period,  however, 
have  not  come  to  our  knowledge,  we  see  enough  to  p^^ .. 
prove  that  it  was  one  of  great  prosperity  for  Sicily.  and^wOT 
The  wealth,  commerce,  and  public  monuments  of  ^^^uSl 
Agrigentum  especially  appear  to  have  even  surpassed 

1  Dioddr.  xU.  8.  rated  its  nu^rnitnde  and  importance. 

>Diod6r.  xiL  SO.     For  the  reoon-        Nor  can  it  be  tme,  as  Dioddms 

quest  of  Morgantind,  see  Thucyd.  iv.  affirms,  that  Trinakia  was  tiu  ontv 

9B.  8ikel  township  remaining  unsubdued 

Respecting  this  town  of  Trinakia.  by  the  Syracusans,  and  that,  after 

known    only    from    the    passage    of  conquering  that  pjfyoe,  they  had  sub 

IHodOrus  here,  Paufanier  (as  cited  in  duea  them  all.    we  know  that  there 

WesseUns's  noteX  as  well  as  Blannert  was  no  inconsiderable  number  of  in- 

(Qeograpoie  der  Grieohen  und  R5mer,  dependent  Sikels  at  the  time  of  the 

b.  X.  ch.  XT.  p.  446),  intimate  some  Athenian  invasion  of  Sicily  (Thucyd. 

scepticism,  which  I  share  so  far  as  to  tL  8S :  rii.  2X 
bettsTe  that  Diod6rus  has  greatly  over-       >  Dioddr.  xiL  80. 
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tbofie  of  the  Syracuaans.  Her  trade  with  Carthage  and  tlie 
African  coast  was  both  extensive  and  profitable ;  for  at  this  time 
neither  the  vine  nor  the  olive  were  much  cultivated  in  Libya, 
and  the  Carthaginians  derived  their  wine  and  oil  from  the 
southern  territory  of  Sicily,*  particularly  that  of  Agrigentom. 
The  temples  of  the  city,  among  which  that  of  Olympic  Zeus 
stood  foremost,  were  on  the  grandest  scale  of  magnifioenoe, 
surpassing  everything  of  the  kind  in  Sicily.  The  population  of 
the  city,  free  as  well  as  slave,  was  very  great :  the  number  of 
rich  men,  keeping  chariots,  and  competing  for  the  prize  at  the 
Olympic  games,  was  renowned — ^not  less  than  the  accumulation 
of  works  of  art,  statues,  and  pictures,*  with  manifold  insignia  of 
ornament  and  luxury.  All  this  is  particularly  brought  to  our 
notice,  because  of  the  frightful  catastrophe  which  desolated 
Agrigentum  in  406  aa  from  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians. 
It  was  in  the  interval  which  we  are  now  describing  that  such 
prosperity  was  accumulated  ;  doubtless  not  in  Agrigentum  alone, 
but  more  or  less  throughout  all  the  Grecian  cities  of  the  island. 

Nor  was  it  only  in  material  prosperity  that  they  were 
Intellectnal  distinguished.  At  this  time,  the  intellectual  move- 
£  «Sy~  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^®  Italian  and  Sicilian  towns  was 
Emj^d^fit  very  considerable.  The  inconsiderable  town  of  Elea 
Korax—  in  the  Qulf  of  Poseidonia  nourished  two  of  the  greatest 
^'*f**^  speculative  philosophers  in  Qreece^Parmenid^  and 
Zeno.  Empedokl6s  of  Agrigentum  was  hardly  less  eminent  in 
the  same  department,  yet  combining  with  it  a  political  and 
practical  efficiency.  The  popular  character  of  the  SicOian 
governments  stimulated  the  cultivation  of  rhetorical  studies, 
wherein  not  only  EmpedoklSs  and  Pdlus  at  Agrigentum,  but 
Tisias  and  Korax  at  Syracuse,  and  still  more,  Gorgias  at  Leontini, 
acquired  great  reputation.*  The  constitution  established  at 
Agrigentimi  after  the  dispossession  of  the  Theronian  dynasty  was 

1  Dloddr.  rill.  81.  InTeiitione.  U.  2X  the  traatiSM  of  then 

«  DiodAr.  xiiL  82.  88.  90.  andent  rhetoridaiis  r  osque  a  prindpe 

illo   et  inventore  HsiA  *)  haii  beeo 

T» -!*       ^"^S?®.  "i?**^  ^y  Cicero,  Bupereeded   by    Arlstotte,    who  had 

S7^,5-  ^?^  ^'^^^i^^^'^J?-  267,  c  collected  them    carefuUv,   "nomfaa- 

118,  114 ;  DioDya.  Halic  Judicium  de  tim,"  and  had  improTed  upon  tbelr 

iTOcrate,  p.  684  B,  and  Epiat.  n.  ad  expoeitioiia.     JHonyrius  faunentt  that 

AmmjBum, p.  792i  also  Qulntilian,  iii.  they  had  been  so  snpeneded  (Bplrt. 

1,    126       According    to    Cicero    (de  ad  Amme.  p.  722). 
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at  first  not  thoroughly  democratical,  the  principal  authority 
residing  in  a  large  Senate  of  One  Thousand  memhers.  We  are 
told  even  that  an  ambitious  club  of  citizens  were  aiming  at  the 
re-establishment  of  a  despotism,  when  Empedokl^  availing 
himself  of  wealth  and  high  position,  took  the  lead  in  a  popular 
opposition  ;  so  as  not  onlj  to  defeat  this  intrigue,  but  also  to 
put  down  the  Senate  of  One  Thousand  and  render  the  government 
completely  democraticaL  His  influence  over  the  people  was 
enhanced  by  the  vein  of  mysticism  and  pretence  to  miraculous 
or  divine  endowments  which  accompanied  his  philosophical 
speculations,  in  a  manner  similar  to  P3rthagora8.^  The  same 
combination  of  rhetoric  with  metaphysical  speculation  appears 
also  in  Qorgias  of  Leontini,  whose  celebrity  as  a  teacher  throughout 
Qreece  was  both  greater  and  earlier  than  that  of  any  one  else. 
It  was  a  similar  demand  for  popular  speaking  in  the  assembly 
and  the  judicatures  which  gave  encouragement  to  the  rhetorical 
teachers  Tisias  and  Eorax  at  Syracuse. 

In  such  state  of  material  prosperity,  popular  politics,  and 
intellectual  activity,  the  Sicilian  towns  were  found  at  gj^jjjjj^ 
the  breaking  out  of  the  great  struggle  between  Athens  cities— their 
and  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy  in  431  B.C.     In  2Sd******° 
that  struggle  the  Italian  and  Sicilian  Greeks  had  no  JJ^^^f 
direct  concern,  nor  anything  to  fear  from  the  ambition  breaklDs 
of  Athens  ;  who,  though  she  had  founded  Thurii  in  ^^i^^ 
443  B.O.,  appears  to  have  never  aimed  at  any  political  JJJ*2^^,^^» 
ascendency  even  over  that  town,  much  less  anywhere 
else  on  the  coast.     But  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  though  forming  a 
system  apart  in  their  own  island,  from  which  it  suited  the 
dominant  policy  of  Syracuse  to  exclude  all  foreign  interference,* 
were  yet  connected  by  sympathy,  and  on  one  side  even  by 
alliances,  with    the    two    main    streams  of  Hellenic   politics. 
Among  the  allies  of  Sparta  were  numbered  all  or  most  of  the 
Dorian  cities  of  Sicily— Syracuse,  Kamarina,  Gela,  Agrigentum, 
Selinus,  perhaps  Himera  and  Mess^nd— together  with  Lokri  and 
Tarentum  in  Italy  :  among  the  allies  of  Athens,  perhaps,  the 

1  Diogenes,  La»rt.  viii.  64-71 ;  Sev-  tenor    of    the    roeech    delivered    bjr 

fert.  Abagas  vnd  sein  Gebiet,  sect.  fl.  Hermokntts  at  the  coiijness  of  Oela 

p.  70;  Stter,  Geechichte  der  alten  in  the  djEfath  year  of  the  Peloponnesian 

Philoeophie.  toL  L  ch.  vi.  p.  588  tew.  war.    wa  langoage  is  lemarkable :  he 

SThocyd.  if,  61—04.    This  is  the  callsall  non-Sicilian  Greeks  aXAo^i/Aovt. 
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Chalkidic  or  Ionic  Rheginm  in  Italj.^  Whether  tbe  Ionic  atim 
in  Sicily— Naxoe,  Katana,  and  Leontini— were  at  this  time 
united  with  Athens  by  any  special  treaty  is  very  donbtfoL  But 
if  we  examine  the  state  of  politics  prior  to  the  breaking  oat  of 
the  war,  it  will  be  found  that  the  connexion  of  the  Sicilian  cities 
on  both  sides  with  Central  Greece  was  rather  one  of  sympathy 
and  tendency  than  of  pronounced  obligation  and  action.  The 
Dorian  Sicilians,  though  doubtless  sharing  the  antipathy  of  ihe 
Peloponnesian  Dorians  to  Athens,  had  never  been  called  upon 
for  any  co-operation  with  Sparta ;  nor  had  the  Ionic  Sidliaos 
yet  learned  to  look  to  Athens  for  protection  against  tk&r 
powerful  neighbour,  Syracuse. 

It  was  the  memorable  quarrel  between  Corinth  and  Eorkyra, 
and  the  intervention  of  Athens  in  that  quarrel  (&a 
433 — 4d2X  which  brought  the  Sicilian  parties  one 
step  nearer  to  co-operation  in  the  Peloponnesian 
quarrel,  in  two  different  ways ;  first,  by  exciting  the 
most  violent  anti-Athenian  war-spirit  in  Corinth, 
with  whom  the  Sicilian  Dorians  held  their  chief 
commerce  and  sympathy — next,  by  providing  a  basis 
for  the  action  of  Athenian  maritime  force  in  Italy 
and  Sicily,  which  would  have  been  impracticable 
without  an  established  footing  in  Eorkyra.  But  Plutarch  (whom 
most  historians  have  followed)  is  mistaken,  and  is  contradicted 
by  Thucydid^,  when  he  ascribes  to  the  Athenians  at  this  time 
ambitious  projects  in  Sicily  of  the  nature  of  those  which  they 
came  to  conceive  seven  or  eight  years  afterwards.  At  the 
outbreak,  and  for  some  years  before  tlie  outbreak,  of  the  war,  the 


lUIationt 
of  Hidly  to 
Athens  and 


^pa1 
altei 


klteredby 
the  quarrel 
between 
Corinth  and 
Korkjrra 
and  toe 
interren- 
tionof 
Athena. 


1  The  inscription  in  Boeckh's  Corpus 
Inscriptt  (No.  74,  Part  L,  p.  112)  re- 
lating to  the  alliance  between  Athens 
and  Rheginm,  conveys  little  certain 
Information.  Boeckh  refers  it  to  a 
covenant  concluded  in  the  archonship 
of  Apeeudte  at  Athens  (Olymp.  86.  4, 
B.O.  488—482,  the  year  before  the 
Peloponnesian  war)  renewing  an 
alliance  which  was  even  then  of  old 
date.  But  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
supposition  of  a  renewal  is  only 
his  own  ooi^ecture;  and  eren  the 
name  of  the  archon,  Apwudttt  which 
he  has  restored  by  a  plausible  con« 
Jecture,  can  hardly  be  considered  as 
certain. 


If  we  could  believe  the  story  in 
JnsUn,  iv.  8,  Rhegium  mnst  have  ceased 
to  be  ionic  before  the  Peloponnesiaa 
war.  He  states  that,  in  a  sedition  at 
Rhegium,  one  of  the  parties  oaDed 
in  auxiliaries  from  Hunera.  TTinw 
Himenean  exiles,  having  first  desUayed 
the  enemies  against  whom  thffr  were 
invoked,  next  massacred  the  friends 
who  had  invoked  them— "ausi  f^kdnos 
nnlli  tvranno  comparandnm ".  Ther 
married  the  Rhegine  women,  and 
seised  the  city  for  themselves. 

I  do  not  know  what  to  nuJce  of  this 
story,  which  neither  appears  noticed 
in  Thucydidte,  nor  seems  to 
with  what  he  tells  OS. 
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policy  of  Athens  was  purely  conservatiTe,  and  that  of  her 
enemies  aggressive,  as  I  have  shown  in  a  former  chapter.  At 
that  moment  Sparta  and  Corinth  anticipated  large  assistance 
from  the  Sicilifi^  Dorians,  in  ships  of  war,  in  money  and  in 
provisions ;  while  the  value  of  Korkyra  as  an  ally  of  Athens 
consisted  in  affording  facilities  for  obstructing  such  reinforce- 
ments, far  more  than  from  any  anticipated  conquests.^ 

In  the  spring  of  431  B.C.,  the  Spartans,  then  organizing  their 
first  invasion  of  Attica,  and  full  of  hope  that  Athens 
would  be  crushed  in  one  or  two  campaigns,  con-  ^^^ter- 
templated  the  building  of  a  vast  fleet  of  600  ships  of  ^^^^ 
war  among  the  confederacy.    A  considerable  portion  aidfrom 
of  this  charge  was  imposed  upon  the  Italian  and  i><^ia^ 
Sicilian  Dorians,  and  a  contribution  in  money  be-   wiJSiimr 
sides ;  with  instructions  to  refrain  from  any  imme-   of  the  Peio- 
diate  declaration   against  Athens  until   their  fleet  Sar?  Ex- 
should  be  ready.'    Of  such  expected  succour,  indeed,  2ot  waUald 
little  was  ever  realized  in  any  way  ;  in  ships,  nothing 
at  alL     But  the  expectations  and  orders  of  Sparta  show  that 


1  Thucyd.  1.  8«. 

S  Thucyd.  iL  7.  fcal  AeuetSaifiovioii 
lUvt  vpJK  rate  avrov  vrap^ova-atf,  i^ 
^ToAuif  ical  ZiKcXtat  rots  rtuctivrnv  cAo* 
/idvoif,  vav%  iirrrax9Ti<ra»  mttl<r$ai  mara 
fUytSot  TMT  v6\«mv,  Mf  h  rhv  wdina 
apAByhv  vtrroKoa-imy  vwStv  i<r6iLtvoVt 
Ac 

Respecting  the  constraction  of  this 
perplezixiGr  passage,  read  the  notes  of 
Dr.  Arnold,  Poppo,  and  Odller :  com- 
pare Poppo,  ad  Thucyd.  voL  L  ch.  xt. 
p.  181. 

I  agree  with  Dr.  Arnold  and  Odiler 
in  rejecting  the  construction  of  ovroO 
with  c^  'IroAuic  mal  XuctKiat^  in  the 
sense  of  "those  ships  which  were  in 
Peloponntens  from  Italy  and  Sicily**. 
This  would  be  untrue  in  point  of  fact, 
as  they  obserre :  there  were  no  Sicilian 
ships  of  war  in  Peloponnesus. 

Nevertheless,  I  think  (differing  from 
them)  that  avrov  is  not  a  pronoun 
referring  to  i$  'IraXia^  xai  XtxcXw, 
but  is  used  in  contrast  with  those 
words,  and  really  means  "  in  or  about 
Peloponnteus  ".  It  was  contemplated 
that  new  ships  should  be  built  in 
SicUy  and  Italy  of  sufficient  number  to 
make  the  total  fleet  of  the  Lace- 
daemonian confedenuqr  (including  the 


triremes  already  in  Peloponnteos) 
equal  to  600  sail.  But  it  was  never 
contemplated  that  the  triremes  in 
Italy  and  SicUy  aUme  should  amount 
to  500  safl,  as  Dr.  Arnold  (in  my 
Judgment,  erroneously)  imagines. 
Five  hundred  sail  for  uie  entire  con- 
federacy would  be  a  prodigious  total : 
500  sail  for  Sicily  and  Italy  alone 
would  be  incredible. 

To  construe  the  sentence  as  it  stands 
now  rputtinjB;  aside  the  coi^ecture  of 
viits  msteadof  vavf,  or  twtrdxlh  in- 
stead of  ivtrix^wajf,  which  would 
make  it  ran  smoothly),  we  must  admit 
the  supposition  of  a  break  or  double 
construction,  such  as  sometimes  occurs 
in  Thucydidte.  The  sentence  begins 
with  one  form  of  constraction  and  con- 
cludes with  another.  We  must  sup- 
pose (with  GdUer)  that  ai  vdAcif  is 
understood  as  the  nominative  case 
to  iircrdx^tf'ay.  The  dative  cases 
(Aoicfdatfioyioif — iXoatvoifi)  are  to  be 
considered,  I  apprehend,  as  fi;overned 
by  mvcf  ^nvrdv^o-oy ;  that  u,  theee 
dative  cases  belong  to  the  first  form  of 


construction,  which  Thucydidte  has 
not  carried  out  The  sentence  is  beffun 
as  if  mvf f  «irfrax^(r<u^  were  intended  to 
follow. 
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liere,  as  elsewhere,  she  was  then  od  the  offensiTe,  and  Athens 
only  on  the  defensive.  Probably  the  Corinthians  had  euoouraged 
the  expectation  of  ample  reinforcements  from  Syracuse  and  the 
neighbouring  towns — a  hope  which  must  have  contributed 
largely  to  the  confidence  with  which  they  began  the  struggle. 
What  were  the  causes  which  prevented  it  from  being  realized, 
we  are  not  distinctly  told;  and  we  find  Hermokrates,  the 
Syracusan,  reproaching  his  countrymen  fifteen  years  afterwards 
(immediately  before  the  great  Athenian  expedition  against 
Syracuse)  with  their  antecedent  apathy.^  But  it  is  easy  to  see 
that,  as  the  Sicilian  Greeks  had  no  direct  interest  in  the  contest 
— ^neither  wrongs  to  avenge  nor  dangers  to  apprehend  from 
Athens,  nor  any  habit  of  obeying  requisitions  from  Sparta— so 
they  might  naturally  content  themselves  with  expressions  of 
sympathy  and  promises  of  aid  in  case  of  need,  without  taxing 
themselves  to  the  enormous  extent  which  it  pleased  Sparta  to 
impose,  for  purposes  both  aggressive  and  purely  Peloponnesian. 
Perhaps  the  leading  men  in  Syracuse,  from  attachment  to 
Corinth,  may  have  sought  to  act  upon  the  order.  But  no 
similar  motive  would  be  found  operative  either  at  Agrigentum 
or  at  Ckla  or  Selinus. 

Though  the  order  was  not  executed,  however,  there  can  be 
The  Dorian  little  doubt  that  it  was  publicly  announced  and 
8id5*°  threatened,  thus  becoming  known  to  the  Ionic  cities 
jtfcack  the  in  Sicily  as  well  as  to  Athens  ;  and  that  it  weighed 
cities  in  materially  in  determining  the  latter  afterwards  to 
8*^-  assist  those  cities,  when  they  sent  to  invoke  her  aid. 

Instead  of  despatching  their  forces  to  Peloponn&us,  where  they 
had  nothing  to  gain,  the  Sicilian  Dorians  preferred  attacking 
the  Ionic  cities  in  their  own  island,  whose  territory  they  might 
have  reasonable  hopes  of  conquering  and  appropriating — ^Naxos, 
Katana,  and  Leontini.  These  cities  doubtless  sympathized  with 
Athens  in  her  struggle  against  Sparta;  yet,  far  from  being 
strong  enough  to  assist  her  or  to  threaten  their  Dorian  neigh- 
bours, they  were  unable  to  defend  themselves  without  Athenian 
aid.  They  were  assisted  by  the  Dorian  city  of  Kamarina,  which 
was  afraid  of  her  powerful  border  city  Syracuse,  and  by  Rhegium 
in  Italy ;  while  Lokri  in  Italy,  the  bitter  enemy  of  Rhegium, 
1  Thucyd.  tI.  84:  compare  iiL  80. 
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Bided  with  Syracuse  against  them.  In  the  fifth  summer  of  the 
war,  finding  themselves  blockaded  bj  sea  and  confined  to  their 
walls,  they  sent  to  Athens,  both  to  entreat  succour  as  allies  ^  and 
lonians,  and  to  represent  that  if  Syracuse  succeeded  in  crushing 
them,  she  and  the  other  Dorians  in  Sicily  would  forthwith  send 
over  the  positive  aid  which  the  Peloponnesians  had  so  long  been 
invoking.  The  eminent  rhetor,  Gorgias  of  Leontini,  whose 
peculiar  style  of  speaking  is  said  to  have  been  new  to  the 
Athenian  assembly,  and  to  have  produced  a  powerful  effect,  was 
at  the  head  of  this  embassy.  It  is  certain  that  this  rhetor  pro- 
cured for  himself  numerotis  pupils  and  large  gains  not  merely  in 
Athens,  but  in  many  other  towns  of  Central  Greece,'  though  it 
is  exaggeration  to  ascribe  to  his  pleading  the  success  of  the 
present  application. 

Now,  the  Athenians  had  a  real  interest  as  well  in  protecting 
these  Ionic  Sicilians  from  being  conquered  by  the  ^^  ^^ 
Dorians  in  the  island  as  in  obstructing  the  transport 
of  Sicilian  com  to  Peloponnesus;  and  they  sent  dtiesin 
twenty  triremes  under  LachSs  and  Charoead^s,  with  2d^om**^* 
instructions,  while  accomplishing  these  objects,  to  Athens- 
ascertain  the  possibility  of  going  beyond  the  deien-  Athankui 
sive,  and   making   conquests.     Taking   station   at  to'g^**" 
Rhegium,  Laches  did  something  towards  rescuing  under 
the  Ionic  cities  in  part  from  their  maritime  blockade,  ^*^^ 
and  even  undertook  an  abortive  expedition  against  the  Lipari 
isles,  which  were  in  alliance  with  Syracuse.'    Throughout  the 
ensuing  year  he  pressed  the  war  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rhegium  and  Mess^nS,  his  colleague  Charosadte  ^ 
being  slain.     Attacking  Mylse,  in  the  Messenian  territory,  he 
was  fortunate  enough  to  gain  so  decisive  an  advantage  over  the 
troops  of  Messdn^  that  that  city  itself  capitulated  to  him,  gave 
hostages,  and  enrolled  itself  as  ally  of  Athens  and  the  Ionic  cities.^ 

^  Anojd.  Ti.  80.  of  the  ItokratMui  lohool,  the  penont 

s  Thnevd.  iii.  80 ;  DiodAr.  zlL  ftS ;  of   distlngaiahed  rhetors,  and  their 

Plato,  Hipp.  Bfai.  p.  S82  B.     It  is  re*  supposed  political  elBoienoy,  counted 

markable  that  Thocydidte,  though  he  for  much  more  than  in  the  estimation 

is  said  (with  much  probabifity)  to  have  of  Thncydidlk     Paosanias  (jl  17,  8) 

been  among  the  pupils  of  Oorgias,  speaks  of  Tisias  also  as  having  been 

makes  no  mention  of  that  rhetor  per-  among  the  envoys  in  this  celebrated 

sonaDr  as  among  the  envoys.  Diodmus  legation. 

probably  copied  from  itiphorus,  the        *  Thncyd.  iii  88 ;  I>iod6r.  liL  54. 
pupil  of  Isokratte.    Among  the  writers       <  Thncyd.  iiL  90 ;  tL  8. 
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He  also  contracted  an  alliance  with  the  non-Hellenic  dtjr  of 
Egesta,  in  the  north-weet  portion  of  Sicily,  and  he  invaded 
the  territory  of  Lokri,  capturing  one  of  the  country  forta 
on  the  river  Halex ;  ^  after  which,  in  a  second  debarkation,  he 
defeated  a  Lokrian  detachment  under  Prozenus.  But  he  was 
unsuccessful  in  an  expedition  into  the  interior  of  Sicily  against 
Inteus.  This  was  a  native  Sikel  township,  held  in  coercion  by 
a  Syracusan  garrison  in  the  acropoUs,  which  the  Athenians 
vainly  attempted  to  storm,  being  repulsed  with  loss.'  Lachte 
concluded  his  operations  in  the  autumn  by  an  ineffective  in- 
cursion on  the  territory  of  Himera  and  on  the  lipari  isles.  On 
returning  to  Rhegium  at  the  beginning  of  the  ensuing  year  (B.a 
425),  he  found  Pythoddrus  already  arrived  from  Athens  to  super^ 
sede  him.' 

That  officer  had  come  as  the  forerunner  of  a  more  considerable 
Second  expedition,  intended  to  arrive  in  the  spring  under 
«gjj*t*<«  Eurymedon  and  Sophoklfis,  who  were  to  command  in 
Pytboddnis.  conjunction  with  himsell  The  Ionic  cities  in  Sidly, 
finding  the  squadron  under  Lachte  insufficient  to  render  them  a 
match  for  their  enemies  at  sea,  had  been  emboldened  to  send  a 
second  embassy  to  Athens,  witii  request  for  further  reinforce- 
ments— at  the  same  time  making  increased  efforts  to  enlarge 
their  own  naval  force.  It  happened  that  at  this  moment  the 
Athenians  had  no  special  employment  elsewhere  for  their  fleet, 
which  they  desired  to  keep  in  constant  practice.  They  accord- 
ingly resolved  to  send  to  Sicily  forty  additional  triremes,  in  full 
hopes  of  bringing  the  contest  to  a  speedy  close.^ 

Early  in  the  ensuing  spring,  Eurymedon  and  Sophoklds  started 
from  Athens  for  Sicily  in  command  of  this  squadron, 
with  instructions  to  a^ord  relief  at  Eorkyra  in  their 
way,  and  with  Demosthen^  on  board  to  act  on  Uie  coast  of 
Peloponnesus.  It  was  this  fleet  which,  in  coi^  unction  with  the 
land  forces  under  the  command  of  Kledn,  making  a  descent 
almost  by  accident  on  the  Laconian  coast  at  Pylus,  achieved  for 
Athens  the  most  signal  success  of  tiie  whole  war — the  c^ture  of 
the  Lacedsamonian  hoplites  in  Sphakteria.'  But  the  fleet  was 
so  long  occupied,  first  in  the  blockade  of  that  island,  next  in 

1  Tbaojd.  m.  99.       SThucyd.  iU.  108.       SThoord  UL  116. 
*  Thucyd.  Ui.  116.  •  See  ch.  m. 
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operations  at  Korkyra,  that  it  did  not  reach  Sicily  until  about 
the  month  of  September.^ 

Such  delay,  eminently  advantageous  for  Athens  generally,  was 
fatal  to  her  hopes  of  success  in  Sicily  during  the  ^j^j^^jj^j^ 
whole  summer.  For  Pythod6ru8,  acting  only  with  opentioiis 
the  fleet  previously  commanded  by  Lach^  at  MeMteA 
Rhegium,  was  not  merely  defeated  in  «  descent  5^^^ 
upon  Lokri,  but  experienced  a  more  irreparable  loss 
by  the  revolt  of  Messing  which  had  surrendered  to  Lachds  a 
few  months  before,  and  which,  together  with  Rhegium,  had  given 
to  the  Athenians  the  command  of  the  strait  Apprised  of  the 
coming  Athenian  fleet,  the  Syracusans  were  anxious  to  deprive 
them  of  this  impcnrtant  base  of  operations  against  the  island ; 
and  a  fleet  of  twenty  saQ — ^half  Syracusan,  half  Lokrian — ^was 
enabled  by  the  concurrence  of  a  party  in  Meesdn^  to  seize  the 
town.  It  would  appear  that  the  Athenian  fleet  was  then  at 
Rhegium,  but  that  town  was  at  the  same  time  threatened  by  the 
entrance  of  the  entire  land  force  of  Lokri,  together  with  a  body 
of  Rhegine  exiles :  these  latter  were  even  not  without  hopes  of 
obtaining  admission  by  means  of  a  favourable  party  in  the  town. 
Though  such  hopes  were  disappointed,  yet  the  diversion  prevented 
all  succour  from  Rhegium  to  MessSnS.  The  latter  town  now 
served  as  a  harbour  for  the  fleet  hostile  to  Athens,'  which  was 
speedily  reinforced  to  more  than  thirty  sail,  and  began  maritime 
operations  forthwith,  in  hopes  of  crushing  the  Athenians  and 
capturing  Rhegium  before  Eurymedon  should  arrive.  But  the 
Athenians,  though  they  had  only  sixteen  triremes,  together  with 
eight  others  from  Rhegium,  gained  a  decided  victory,  in  an 
action  brought  on  accidentally  for  the  possession  of  a  merchant- 
man sailing  through  the  strait  They  put  the  enemy's  ships  to 
flight,  and  drove  them  to  seek  refuge,  some  under  protection  of 
the  Syracusan  land  force  at  Cape  Peldrus,  near  MessdnS,  others 
under  the  Lokrian  force  near  Rhegium,  each  as  they  best  could, 
with  the  loss  of  one  trireme.'     This  defeat  so  broke  up  the 

1  Thacyd.  It.  48.  I  ooncar  in  Dr.  Arnold's  explanation 

f  Thucyd.  iii.  116 ;  iv.  L  of  this  paasaxe,  yet  oonoeivinff  that 

s  Tbocyd.  iv.  25.    mtu  vuafiivm  ^mh  the  words  »«  c«a^oi  irvxov  designate 

rmv  'ABifvaimv  Jid  rdxovf  drcirAcva-ay,  the  fight  as  disorderly,  insomuch  that 

•K  MfluTToi  irvxopf  is  rd  oimi*  orpar^  aU  the  Lokrian  ships  aid  not  get  back 

irvda,  r6  Tff  «v  •qf  M«v<n|Kp  cat  <v  ry  to  the  Lokrian  station,  nor  all   the 

'Piryif,  ^Mv  ravr  dvoX^a-ayr«f ,  Ac,  Syracosan    ships   to    the    Syracusan 
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sclieme  of  Lokrian  operations  against  the  latter  place,  that  their 
land  force  retired  from  the  Rhegine  territory,  while  the  whole 
defeated  squadron  was  reunited  on  the  opposite  coast  under  Cape 
Peldrus.  Here  the  ships  were  moored  close  on  shore,  under  the 
protection  of  the  land  force,  when  the  Athenians  and  Rhegines 
came  up  to  attack  them,  but  without  success,  and  even  with  the 
loss  of  one  trireme,  which  the  men  on  shore  contrived  to  seize 
and  detain  by  a  grappling  iron,  her  crew  escaping  by  swimming 
to  the  vessels  of  their  comrades.  Having  repulsed  the  enemy, 
the  Syracusans  got  aboard,  and  rowed  close  along-shore,  partly 
aided  by  tow-ropes,  to  the  harbour  of  MessSn^  in  which  transit 
they  were  again  attacked,  but  the  Athenians  were  a  second  time 
beaten  off,  with  the  loss  of  another  ship.  Their  superior  seaman- 
ship was  of  no  avail  in  this  along-shore  fighting.^ 
The  Athenian  fleet  was  now  suddenly  withdrawn  in  order  to 

prevent  an  intended  movement  in  Elamarina,  where  a 
the  Messe-  philo-Syracusan  party  under  Archias  threatenedrevolt : 
Naidfms  and  the  Messenian  forces,  thus  left  free,  invaded  the 
and  Sikeis,    territory  of  their  neighbour  the  Chalkidic  city  of  Naxos, 

sending  their  fleet  round  to  the  mouth  of  the  Akesin^ 
near  that  city.  They  were  ravaging  the  lands,  and  were  prepar- 
ing to  storm  the  town,  when  a  considerable  body  of  the  indigenous 
Sikeis  were  seen  descending  the  neighbouring  hills  to  succour  the 
Naxians,  upon  which,  the  latter,  elate  with  the  sight  and  mistak- 
ing the  new-comers  for  their  Grecian  brethren  from  Leontini, 
rushed  out  of  the  gates  and  made  a  vigorous  sally  at  a  moment 
when  their  enemies  were  unprepared.  The  Messenians  were 
completely  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  no  less  than  1000  men,  and 
with  a  still  greater  loss  sustained  in  their  retreat  home  from  the 
pursuit  of  the  Sikeis.  Their  fleet  went  back  also  to  Mese^^ 
from  whence  such  of  the  ships  as  were  not  Messenian  returned 
home.    So  much  was  the  city  weakened  by  its  recent  defeat,  that 


station ;  but  each  separate  ship  fled  cannot  bat  doubt  the  ooirectneas  of 

to  either  one  or  the  other,  as  il  best  Dr.   Arnold's   explanation,  when  he 

could.  says:  "The  Syracusans  on  a  sodden 

^Thucyd.   iv.   25.      ivofntiMvi^mmv  threw  off  their  towing-ropes,  mado 

cKc^vMr  Kox  mootik^oXivrvtv.  their  way  to  the  open  sea  by  a  lateral 

I  do  not  distinctly  understand  the  movement,  and  thus  became  the  aasail- 

nautical  movement  which  is  expressed  ants,"  Ac    The  open  sea  was  what  the 

by   avtHTt/uoo-ivrwy,  in  spite   of    the  Athenians  required  in  order  to  obtain 

notes  of  the  commentators.     And  I  the  benefit  of  their  superior  seamanahip. 
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a  Lokrian  garrison  was  sent  for  its  protection  under  Demomelds, 
while  the  Leontines  and  Naxines,  together  with  the  Athenian 
squadron  on  returning  from  Eamarina,  attacked  it  by  land  and 
sea  in  this  moment  of  distress.  A  well-timed  sally  of  the  Messe- 
nians  and  Lokrians,  however,  dispersed  the  Leontine  land-force, 
but  the  Athenian  force,  landing  from  their  ships,  attacked  the 
assailants  while  in  the  disorder  of  pursuit,  and  drove  them  back 
within  the  walls.  The  scheme  against  Messdn^  however,  had 
now  become  impracticable,  so  that  the  Athenians  crossed  the 
strait  to  Rhegium.^ 

Thus  indecisive  was  the  result  of  operations  in  Sicily,  during 
the  first  half  of  the  seventh  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  b.c  425. 
war ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  the  Athenians  undertook  Eoj^medom 
any  thing  considerable  duringtiieautumnal  half,  though  ^£^P^ 
the  fall  fleet  under  Eurymedon  had  then  joined  Pytho-  laipr 
ddrus.*  Yet  while  the  presence  of  so  large  an  Athenian  fl^^'SSve 
fleet  at  Rhegium  would  produce  considerable  effect  inS&Uy. 
upon  the  Syracusan  mind,  the  triumphant  promise  of  Athenian 
affairs,  and  the  astonishing  humiliation  of  Sparta,  during  the 
months  immediately  following  the  capture  of  Sphakteria,  probably 
struck  much  deeper.  In  the  spring  of  the  eighth  year  of  the  war, 
Athens  was  not  only  in  possession  of  the  Spartan  prisoners,  but 
also  of  Pylus  and  Eythira,  so  that  a  rising  among  the  Helots 
appeared  noway  improbable.  She  was  in  the  fall  swing  of  hope, 
while  her  discouraged  enemies  were  all  thrown  on  the  defensive. 
Hence  the  Sicilian  Dorians,  intimidated  by  a  state  of  affairs  so 
different  from  that  in  which  they  had  begun  the  war  three  years 
before,  were  now  eager  to  bring  about  a  pacification  in  their 
island.'  The  Dorian  city  of  Kamarina,  which  had  hitherto 
acted  along  with  the  Ionic  or  Chalkidic  cities,  was  the  first 
to  make  a  separate  accommodation  with  its  neighbouring  city 
of  Gela ;  at  which  latter  place  deputies  were  invited  to  attend 
from  all  the  cities  in  the  island,  with  a  view  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  peace.* 

1  Thacyd.  iv.  85.  Athenian  expedition  against  SyraooBe 

9Ti.«^^  «.  Ao  was  on  ita  way,  reepecting  the  increased 

'  xnncya.  ir.  48.  disposition  to  union  among  the  Sicilian 

^  Compare  a  similar  remark  made  cities,  produced  by  common  fear  of 

by  the  Syracusan  HermokratAs,  nine  Athens  (Thncyd.  Ti.  88). 

years    afterwards,    when    the    great        « Thncyd.  iv.  58. 
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This  congress  met  in  the  spring  of  424  B.a,  when  Syracuee, 
B.C4M.  the  most  powerful  city  in  Sicily,  took  the  le%d  in 
Conxreaa  of  ^^^8  the  common  interest  which  all  had  in  the  con- 
S«siclliaii  elusion  of  peace.  The  Syracnsan  Hermokrat^  chief 
QeUk.  adviser  of  this  policy  in  his  native  city,  now  appeared 

^^^^^^      to  vindicate  and  enforce  it  in  the  congress.    He  was 
kratte.  a  well-hom,  hrave,  and  able  man,  superior  to  all 

pecuniary  corruption,  and  clear-sighted  in  regard  to  the  foreign 
interests  of  his  country,^  but  at  the  same  time  of  pronounced 
oligarchical  sentiments,  mistrusted  by  the  people,  seemingly  with 
good  reason,  in  regard  to  their  internal  constitution.  The  speech 
which  Thucydid^  places  in  his  mouth,  on  the  present  occasion, 
sets  forth  emphatically  the  necessity  of  keeping  Sicily  at  all  cost 
free  from  foreign  intervention,  and  of  settling  at  home  all  dif- 
ferences which  might  arise  between  the  various  Sicilian  cities. 
Hermokratds  impresses  upon  his  hearers  that  the  aggressive 
schemes  of  Athens,  now  the  greatest  power  in  Greece,  werc- 
directed  against  all  Sicily,  and  threatened  all  cities  alike,  lonians 
not  less  than  Dorians.  If  they  enfeebled  one  another  by  internal 
quarrels,  and  then  invited  the  Athenians  as  arbitrators,  the  result 
would  be  ruin  and  slavery  to  alL  The  Athenians  were  but  too 
ready  to  encroach  everywhere,  even  without  invitation :  they  had 
now  come,  with  a  zeal  outrunning  all  obligation,  under  pretence 
of  aiding  the  Chalkidic  cities  who  had  never  aided  them,  but  in 
the  real  hope  of  achieving  conquest  for  themselves.  The  Chalkid  ic 
cities  must  not  rely  upon  their  Ionic  kindred  for  security  agaiu.st 
evU  designs  on  the  part  of  Athens  :  as  Sicilians,  they  had  a  para- 
mount interest  in  upholding  the  independence  of  the  island.  If 
possible,  they  ought  to  maintain  undisturbed  peace  ;  but  if  that 
were  impossible,  it  was  essential  at  least  to  confine  the  war  to 
Sicily,  apart  from  any  foreign  intruders.  Complaints  should  be 
exchanged,  and  injuries  redressed,  by  all,  in  a  spirit  of  mutual 
forbearance  ;  of  which  Syracuse — the  first  city  in  the  island  and 
best  able  to  sustain  the  brunt  of  war — was  prepared  to  set  the 
example,  without  that  foolish  over-valuation  of  favourable 
chances  so  ruinous  even  to  first-rate  powers,  and  with  full  sense 
of  the  uncertainty  of  the  future.  Let  them  all  feel  that  they  wei-e 
neighbours,  inhabitants  of  the  same  island,  and  called  by  the 
1  Thucyd.  viiL  i&. 
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common  name  of  Sikeliots ;  and  let  them  all  with  one  accord 
repel  the  intronon  of  aliens  in  their  affairs,  whether  as  open 
assailants  or  as  treacherous  mediators.^ 

This  harangue  from  Hermokratdt,  and  the  earnest  dispositions 
of  Syracuse  for  peace,  found  general  sympathy  among  Qenenl 
the  Sidlian  cities,  Ionic  as  well  as  Doric    All  of  them  ^^  »^ 
doubtless  suffered  by  the  war,  and  the  Ionic  cities,  sidUan 
who  had  solicited  the  intervention  of  the  Athenians  B^^^l^on 
as  protectors  against  Syracuse,  conceived  from  the  ^J^JjJJ^ 
evident  uneasiness  of  the  latter  a  fedr  assurance  of  her  and  with-* 
pacific  demeanour  for  the  future.    Accordingly  the  ^^^]^ 
peace  was  accepted  by  all  the  belligerent  parties,  each  ^^^ 
retaining  what  they  possessed,  except  that  the  Syiacusans  agreed 
to  cede  Morgantin^  to  Kaman'na,  on  receipt  of  a  fixed  sum  of 
money.'     The  Ionic  cities  stipulated  that  Athens  should  be 
included  in  the  pacification,  a  condition  agreed  to  by  all,  except 
the  Epizephyrian  Lokrians.*    They  next  acquainted  Eurymedon 
and  his  colleagues  with  the  terms ;  inviting  tiiem  to  accede  to  the 
pacification  in  the  name  of  Athens,  and  then  to  withdraw  their 
fleet  from  Sicily.    These  generals  had  no  choice  but  to  dose  with 


1  See  the  meob  of  Heniioknttte»  to  eiMgerate,  lather  than  extenoato. 
Thacyd,  iv.  60—64.  One  enreeeion  the  formidable  maniteatatloiM  of 
in  this  neech  indioatea  that  it  waa   Athena. 

oompoaea  by  Thacydldte  many  Tean  But  Thneydidli,  oompoaing  the 
after  ita  proper  date,  labaeqtientlT  to  speech  after  the  great  Atheniaa  ex- 
the  neat  expedition  of  the  Athemana  pedition  of  415  B.C,  eo  much  mote 
agataat  Syiacase  in  416  B.C. ;  though  I  nomerona  and  commanding  in  every 
doobt  not  that  Thncydidte  collected  respect,  might  not  onnanually  ra- 
the memoranda  for  it  at  the  time.  preaent  the  fleet  of  Bnrymedon  as  "  a 

Hermokratte  saya :  **  The  Athenians  few  ships,**  when  he  tacitly  compared 
are  now  near  ns  with  a  ftw  ihioi,  lying  the  two.  This  is  the  only  way  that  I 
in  wait  for  oar  blnnders"— oTdvyafuv  know  of  explaining  sach  an  expression. 
ixoyrn  tuyivnqtf  rmp  'BAAi|vmv  r^f  rt  The  Scholiast  obserres  that  some 
itMfiriat  rifUtp  rripovviv.  hxlyait  of  the  oopies  in  hia  time  omitted  the 
vavo-t  irap6vrc(,  &c  nv.  60).  words  iXivoic   pmvvl :  probabl/  they 

Now  the  fleet  nnder  the  command  noticed  the  contradiction  which  I 
of  Bnrymedon  and  his  colleagues  at  have  remarked ;  and  the  naasage  majr 
Bheginm  indnded  all  or  most  of  the  certainly  be  oonstmed  withoot  those 
ships  which  had  acted  at  Sphakteria   words. 

and  Korkyra,  together  with  those  *Thaeyd.  It.  66.  We  learn  from 
which  had  been  preTionaly  at  the  Polybins  (Fragm.  xiL  SS.  28,  one  of  the 
strait  of  Messina  nnder  Pythod6nis.  Bxcerpta  recently  pobllshed  by  Blaii 
Itcoold  not  hare  been  leas  than  flf^  from  the  Cod.  Vatic ) that Timmis  had 
sail,  and  may  possibly  haTe  been  sixty  in  his  81st  book  described  the  Congress 
saiL  It  is  hardly  oonceiTable  that  any  at  €Ma  at  considerable  length,  ana  had 
Greek,  speaking  in  the  early  spring  of  composed  an  elaborate  speech  for 
484  &c,  shoold  have  alluded  to  this  HermokratSs,  which  speech  Polrbius 
asatmoM  fleet:  assuredly Hermokratte  condemns  as  a  piece  of  empty  deda- 
would  not  thus  allude  to  it,  since  it  mation. 
was  for  the  interest  of  his  argument       *  Thuoyd.  t.  6. 
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the  proposition.  Athens  thus  was  placed  on  terms  of  peace  with 
all  the  Sicilian  cities,  with  liberty  of  access  reciprocally  for  any 
single  ship  of  war,  but  not  for  any  larger  force,  to  cross  the  sea 
between  Sicily  and  Peloponndsus.  Eurymedon  then  sailed  with 
his  fleet  home.^ 

On  reaching  Athens,  however,  he  and  his  colleagues  were 
Dispieasare  received  by  the  people  with  much  displeasure.  He 
Athemians  ^^^^''^^^^^  ^^  fined,  and  his  colleagues  Sophoklds  and 
apunst  Pythoddrus  banished,  on  the  charge  of  having  been 
and^te^**"  bribed  to  quit  Sicily,  at  a  time  when  the  fleet  (so  the 
coUea«iies.  Athenians  believed)  was  strong  enough  to  have  made 
important  conquests.  Why  the  three  colleagues  were  differently 
treated  we  are  not  informed.*  This  sentence  was  harsh  and 
unmerited  ;  for  it  does  not  seem  that  Eurymedon  had  it  in  his 
power  to  prevent  the  Ionic  cities  from  concluding  peace— while 
it  is  certain  that  without  them  he  could  have  achieved  nothing 
serious.  All  that  seems  unexplained,  in  his  conduct  as  recounted 
by  Thucydidds,  is,  that  his  arrival  at  Rhegium  with  the  entire 
fleet,  in  September,  425  aa,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  attended 
with  any  increased  vigour  or  success  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
war.  But  the  Athenians  (besides  an  undue  depreciation  of 
the  Sicilian  cities  which  we  shall  find  fatally  misleading  them 
hereafter)  were  at  this  moment  at  the  maximum  of  extravagant 
hopes,  counting  upon  new  triumphs  everywhere,  impatient  of 
disappointment,  and  careless  of  proportion  between  the  means 
entrusted  to,  and  the  objects  expected  from,  their  commanders. 
Such  unmeasured  confidence  was  painfully  corrected  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months,  by  the  battle  of  Delium  and  the  losses  in 
Thrace.  But  at  the  present  moment,  it  was  probably  not  less 
astomshing  than  grievous  to  the  three  generals,  who  had  all  left 
Athens  prior  to  the  success  in  Sphakteria. 

The  Ionic  cities  in  Sicily  were  soon  made  to  feel  that  they  had 
been  premature  in  sending  away  the  Athenians.  Disputes 
between  Leontini  and  Syracuse,  the  same  cause  which  had  occa- 
sioned the  invocation  of  Athens  three  years  before,  broke  out 
afresh  soon  after  the  pacification  of  Oela.  The  democratical 
government  of  Leontini  came  to  the  resolution  of  strengthening 
their  city  by  the  enrolment  of  many  new  citizens  ;  and  a  redi- 
1  Thucyd.  tL  1S~52.  «  Tbncyd.  i?.  66. 
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vision  of  the  territorial  property  of  the  state  was  projected  in 

order  to  provide  lots  of  land  for  these  new  comers.  ^^  424— 

But  the  aristocracy  of  the  town,  upon  whom  the  *22. 

necessity  would  thus  be  imposed  of  parting  with  a  Jj^J^^ii 

portion  of  their  lands,  forestalled  the  project,  seemingly  In  Leontip^ 

before  it  was  even  formally  decided,  by  entering  into  ©f  the 

a  treasonable  correspondence  with  Syracuse,  bringing  DemSTby 

isan   armv.  and  exnelline  the  Demos.^  the  aid  of 


in   a   Syracusan   army,  and  expelling  the  Demos.^ 
While  these  exiles  found  shelter  as  they  could  in  other 


Syncnae. 


1  Thacyd.  T.  4.     Acovrtroi  y«Lp,  awtK- 

^vfifiaaitt,  iroAirat  rt  crcypa^arro  voA* 
kovs,  icai  6  8nfAO«  riyr  yifr  tirei^i  iivaid' 
(HM^ai.  01  M  tvvarol  ai<r$6iJi9VOi  Ivpa- 
Koaimn    n    ivayovriu    icaX    tKBdWowi 

cmurroit  &C. 

Upon  this  Dr.  Arnold  obserre*— 
**  The  j>rinciple  on  which  thic  avaiav- 
^  yi^  was  re-demanded  was  this, 
that  every  citizen  was  entitled  to  his 
portion,  «Anpo(,  of  the  land  of  the 
state,  and  that  the  admission  of  new 
citizens  rendered  a  re-division  of  the 
property  of  the  state  a  matter  at  once 
of  neceasitv  and  of  jnstioe.  It  is  not 
probable  that  in  any  case  the  actual 
xAnpoi  of  the  old  citizens  were  required 
to  be  shared  with  the  new  members  of 
the  state :  but  only,  as  at  Rome,  the 
Ager  Publicus,  or  land  still  remaining 
to  the  state  itself,  and  not  apportionea 
out  to  indiTiduals.  This  land,  how- 
ever, beinx  beneflcially  enjoyed  by 
numbers  of  the  old  citizens,  either  as 
common  pasture,  or  as  being  farmed 
by  different  individuals  on  verr  advan- 
tageous terms,  a  division  of  it  among 
the  newly-admitted  citizens,  although 
not,  strictly  speaking,  a  spoliation  of 
private  property,  was  yet  a  serious 
shock  to  a  great  mass  of  existing  inte- 
rests, and  was  therefore  always  re- 
garded as  a  revolutionary  measure.** 

I  transcribe  this  note  of  Dr.  Arnold 
rather  for  its  Intrinsic  worth  than 
from  any  belief  that  analogy  of  agra- 
rian relations  existed  between  Rome 
and  Leontini.  The  Ager  Publicus  at 
Rome  was  the  product  of  successive 
conquests  from  foreign  enemies  of  the 
city  :  there  may  indeed  have  been  ori- 
ginally a  similar  Ager  Publicus  in  the 
peculiar  domain  of  Rome  itself,  an- 
terior to  all  conquests ;  but  this  must 
at  any  rate  have  been  venr  small,  and 
had  probably  been  absorbed  and  as- 


signed in  private  property  befor*  the 
agrarian  disputes  began. 

We  cannot  suppose  that  the  Leon- 
tines  had  any  Ager  Publicus  acquired 
by  conquest,  nor  are  we  entitled  to 
presume  that  they  had  any  at  all, 
capable  of  being  dirided.  Most  pro- 
bahly  the  lote  for  the  new  citizens 
were  to  be  provided  ont  of  private 
property.  But  unfortunately  we  are 
not  told  how,  nor  on  what  principles 
and  conditions.  Of  what  class  of  men 
were  the  new  immigrants  7  Were  they 
individuals  altogether  poor,  having 
nothing  but  their  hands  to  work  with 
—or  did  they  bring  with  them  any 
amount  of  funds  to  begin  their  settle- 
ment on  the  fertile  and  tempting  pkdn 
of  Leontini  ?  (compare  Thnc.  i  27.  and 
Plato  de  Leg.  v.  p.  744  AX  U  the 
latter,  we  have  no  reason  to  imagine 
that  they  would  be  allowed  to  acquire 
their  new  lota  mtuitonsly.  Existing 
proprietors  would  be  forced  to  sell  at  a 
nxed  price,  but  not  to  yield  their  pro- 
perties without  compensation.  I  have 
already  noticed,  that  to  a  small  self- 
working  proprietor,  who  had  no  slaves, 
it  was  almost  essential  that  his  land 
should  be  near  the  dty :  and  prorided 
this  were  ensured,  it  might  be  a  good 
bargain  for  a  new  resident  having  some 
money,  but  no  land  elsewhere,  to  come 
in  ana  buy 

We  have  no  means  of  answering 
these  oueetions ;  but  the  few  words  m 
Thncydidds  do  not  present  this  measure 
as  revolutionary,  or  as  intended  against 
the  rich,  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 
It  was  proposed,  on  public  grounds,  to 
strengthen  the  city  bv  the  acquisiuon 
of  new  citizens.  This  might  he  wise 
policy  in  the  close  neighbourhood  of  a 
doubtful  and  superior  city  like  Syra- 
cuse ;  though  we  cannot  judge  of  the 
policy  of  the  measure  without  Knowing 
more.  But  most  assuredly  Mr.  Bii^ 
ford's  representation  can  be  noway 
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cities,  the  rich  Leontines  deserted  and  dismantled  their  own  city, 
transferred  their  residence  to  Syracuse,  and  were  enrolled  as 
Sjrracusan  citiz^is.  To  them  the  operation  was  exceedin^y 
profttahle,  since  they  became  masters  of  the  properties  of  the 
exiled  Demos  in  addition  to  their  own.  Presently,  however, 
some  of  them,  dissatisfied  with  their  residence  in  Syracuse, 
returned  to  the  abandoned  city,  and  fitted  up  a  portion  of  it 
called  Phokeis,  together  with  a  neighbouring  strong  post  called 
Brikinnies.  Here,  after  being  joined  by  a  considerable  number 
of  the  exiled  Demos,  they  contrived  to  hold  out  for  some  time 
against  the  efforts  of  the  Syracusans  to  expel  them  from  their 
fortifications. 

The  new  enrolment  of  citizens,  projected  by  the  Leontine 
Application  <^emocracy,  seems  to  date  during  the  year  succeeding 
g^«  the  pacification  of  Gela,  and  was  probably  intended 

Demos  for  to  place  the  city  in  a  more  defensible  position  in  case 
A^enB.  The  ^^  renewed  attacks  from  Syracuse — thus  compensating 
^*^PhM  ^^^  *'^®  departure  of  the  Athenian  auxiliaries.  The 
to  make  Ob-  Leontine  Demos,  in  exile  and  suffering,  doubtless 
Mnratioiu.  bitterly  repenting  that  they  had  concurred  in 
dismissing  these  auxiliaries,  sent  envoys  to  Athens  with 
complaints,  and  renewed  prayers  for  help.^ 


Jostifled  from  Thocydidte :  "  Time  and 
drcumstanoee  bad  creaUy  altered  tbe 
state  of  property  in  all  the  Sicilian 
oommonwealths,  since  that  inampUU 
ami  iniquitoui  partiti4m  <if  UauU,  which 
had  been  made,  on  the  general  estab- 
lishment of  democntticar  goTemment, 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  family  of 
Gel6n.  In  other  cities  the  poor  rested 
under  their  lot :  but  in  Leontini  they 
were  warm  in  project  for  a  frt»h  and 
•aual  wurtitUm;  and  to  strenc[then 
tibemselTes  against  the  party  of  the 
wealthy,  they  carried,  in  the  general 
assembly,  a  decree  for  associatinga 
number  of  new  citizens  **  (Mitford,  JS. 
G.,  ch.  XTlil.  sect  iL  voL  iv.  p.  28). 

I  bare  already  remarked,  in  a  pre- 
vious note,  that  Mr.  Mitford  has  mis- 
rapresented  the  re-diviidou  of  lapds 
which  took  place  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  Geloniui  dynasty.  That  re-diri. 
don  had  not  been  upon  the  principle 
of  equal  lots:  it  is  not  therefore  correct 
to  assert,  as  Mr.  Mitford  does,  that  the 
present  movement  at  Leontini  arose 


from  the  innoTation  made  br  time  and 
drcumstuices  in  that  equal  dirfsion ; 
as  little  is  it  correct  to  say  that  the 
poor  at  Leontini  deshred  **  a  fresh  and 
equal  partition  ".  Thucrdidte  says  net 
one  vord  abo%U  eqtutl  partition.  He  puts 
forward  the  enrolment  of  new  dtisens 
as  the  substantive  primary  resolution, 
actually  taken  by  the  Leontines,  the 
re-division  of  the  lands  as  a  measure 
consequent  and  subsidiary  to  this,  and 
as  yet  existing  only  in  prefect  (w^oei). 
Mr.  Mitford  states  the  fresh  and  equal 
division  to  have  been  the  real  object  of 
desire,  and  the  enrolment  of  new  citi- 
sens  to  have  been  proposed  with  a  view 
toattahiit.  His  representation  is  neatly 
at  variance  with  that  of  Thucydfdte. 

1  Justin  (iv.  4)  surrounds  the  Sicilian 
envoys  at  Athens  with  all  the  insignia 
of  misery  and  hnmUiation,  while  ad- 
dressing the  Athenian  assembly— 
"SordidA  Teste,  capillo  barbAque 
promissis,  et  omnt  squaloris  habitn  ad 
misericordiam  oommovendam  con- 
quisito,  ooncionem  deformes  adennt ". 
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Bnt  Athens  was  then  too  much  pressed  to  attend  to  their  calL 
Her  defeat  at  Ddium  and  her  losses  in  Thrace  had  been  followed 
by  the  truce  for  one  jear,  and  even  during  that  truce  she  had 
been  called  upon  for  strenuous  efforts  in  Thrace  to  check  the 
progress  of  Brasidas.  After  the  expiration  of  the  truce,  she  sent 
Phsaz  and  two  colleagues  to  Sicily  (b.c.  482)  with  the  modest 
force  of  two  triremes.  He  was  directed  to  try  and  organize  an 
anti-Syracusan  party  in  the  island,  for  the  purpose  of 
re-establishing  the  Leontine  Demos.  In  passing  along  the  coast 
of  Italy,  he  concluded  amicable  relations  with  some  of  the 
Qrecian  cities,  especially  with  Lokri,  which  had  hitherto  stood 
aloof  from  Athens ;  and  his  first  addresses  in  Sicily  appeared  to 
promise  success.  His  representations  of  danger  from  Syracusan 
ambition  were  well  received  both  at  Eamarina  and  Agrigentum. 
For,  on  the  one  hand,  that  universal  terror  of  Athens  which  had 
dictated  the  pacification  of  Qela  had  now  disappeared  ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  proceeding  of  Syracuse  in  regard  to  Leontini 
was  well  calculated  to  excite  alarm.  We  see  by  that  proceeding 
that  sympathy  between  democracies  in  different  towns  was  not 
universal:  the  Syracusan  democracy  had  joined  with  the 
Leontine  aristocracy  to  expel  the  Demos— just  as  the  despot 
Gelon  had  combined  with  the  aristocracy  of  Megara  and 
Eubcea,  sixty  years  before,  and  had  sold  the  Demos  of  those  towns 
into  slavery.  The  birthplace  of  the  fieanous  rhetor  Qorgias  was 
struck  out  of  the  list  of  inhabited  cities :  its  temples  were 
deserted,  and  its  territory  had  become  a  part  of  Sjrracuse.  All 
these  were  circumstances  so  powerfully  affecting  Qrecian 
imagination  that  the  Eamarinssans,  neighbours  of  Syracuse  on 
the  other  side,  might  well  fear  lest  the  like  unjust  conquest, 
expulsion,  and  absorption  should  soon  overtake  them. 
Agrigentum,  though  without  any  similar  fear,  was  disposed, 
from  policy  and  jealousy  of  Syracuse,  to  second  the  views  of 
Phsaax.  But  when  the  latter  proceeded  to  Qela,  in  order  to 
procure  the  adhesion  of  that  city  in  addition  to  the  other  two,  he 
found  himself  met  by  so  resolute  an  opposition,  that  his  whole 
scheme  was  frustrated,  nor  did  he  think  it  advisable  even  to  open 
his  case  at  Selinus  or  Himera.  In  returning,  he  crossed  the 
interior  of  the  island  through  the  territory  of  the  Sikels  to 
Katana,  passing  in  his  way  by  Brikinnies,  where  the  Leontine 
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Demos  were  still  maintaining  a  precarious  existence.  Having 
encouraged  them  to  hold  out  hj  assurances  of  aid,  he  proceeded 
on  his  homeward  voyage.  In  the  strait  of  Messina  he  struck 
upon  some  vessels  conveying  a  body  of  expelled  Lokrians  from 
MessSng  to  LokrL  The  Lokrians  had  got  possession  of  Messdnd 
after  the  pacification  of  Gkla  by  means  of  an  internal  sedition ; 
but  after  holding  it  some  time,  they  were  now  driven  out  by  a 
second  revolution.  Phseax,  being  under  agreement  with  Lokri, 
passed  by  these  vessels  without  any  act  of  hostility.^ 

The  Leontine  exiles  at  Brikinnies,  however,  received  no 
Leontlni  benefit  from  his  assurances,  and  appear  soon 
^^e'^^iM  ^^^'terwards  to  have  been  completely  expelled, 
expelled—  Nevertheless  Athens  was  noway  disposed,  for  a 
exiles  at  considerable  time,  to  operations  in  Sicily.  A  few 
Athens.  months  after  the  visit  of  Phsaax  to  that  island  came 
the  peace  of  Nikias.  The  consequences  of  that  peace  occupied 
her  whole  attention  in  Peloponnesus,  while  the  ambition  of 
Alkibiad^  carried  her  on  for  three  years  in  intra-Peloponnesian 
projects  and  co-operation  with  Argos  against  Sparta.  It  was 
only  in  the  year  417  B.a,  when  these  projects  had  proved 
abortive,  that  she  had  leisure  to  turn  her  attention  elsewhere. 
During  that  year  Nikias  had  contemplated  an  expedition  against 
Amphipolis  in  conjunction  with  Perdikkas,  whose  desertion 
frustrated  the  scheme.  The  year  416  B.O.  was  that  in  which 
Melos  was  besieged  and  taken. 

Meanwhile  the  Syracusans  had  cleared  and  appropriated  all 
B.C.  417.  *^®  territory  of  Leontini,  which  city  now  existed  only 
in  the  talk  and  hopes  of  its  exiles.  Of  these  latter  a 
tween  portion  seem  to  have  continued  at  Athens  pressing 

E««S^-^*  their  entreaties  for  aid,  which  began  to  obtain  some 
the  utter  attention  about  the  year  417  B.a,  when  another  inci- 
M^ens  for  dent  happened  to  strengthen  their  chance  of  succesei 
^^  A  quarrel  broke  out  between  the  neighbouring  cities 

of  Selinus  (Hellenic)  and  Egesta  (non-Hellenic)  in  the  western 
comer  of  Sicily  ;  paitly  about  a  piece  of  land  on  the  river  which 
divided  the  two  territories,  partly  about  some  alleged  wrong  in 
cases  of  intemuptial  connexion.  The  Selinuntines,  not  satisfied 
with  their  own  strength,  obtained  assistance  from  the  Syracusans^ 

I  Thucyd.  t.  4.  6. 
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their  allies,  and  thus  reduced  Egesta  to  considerable  straits  bj 
land  as  well  as  by  sea.^  Now  the  Egestseans  had  allied  them- 
selves with  Laches  ten  years  before,  during  the  first  expedition 
sent  by  the  Athenians  to  Sicily ;  apon  the  strength  of  which 
alliance  they  sent  to  Athens,  to  solicit  her  intervention  for  their 
defence,  after  having  in  vain  applied  both  to  Agrigentum  and  to 
Carthage.  It  may  seem  singnlar  that  Carthage  did  not  at  this 
time  readily  embrace  the  pretext  for  interference — considering 
that  ten  years  afterwards  she  interfered  with  such  destructive 
effect  against  Selinus.  At  this  time,  however,  the  fear  of  Athens 
and  her  formidable  navy  appears  to  have  been  felt  even  at  Car- 
thage,' thus  protecting  the  Sicilian  Greeks  against  the  most 
dangerous  of  their  neighbours. 

The  Egestsean  envoys  reached  Athens  in  the  spring  of  416  aa, 
at  the  time  when  the  Athenians  had  no  immediate  ^^  ^^^ 
project  to  occupy  their  thoughts,  except  the  enterprise  ^^ 
against  M6I0S,  which  could  not  be  either  long  or  oftheSgas- 
doubtful    Though  urgent  in  setting  forth  the  neces-  Jj^^ 
sities  of  their  position,  they  at  the  same  time  did  not  ^^^  ^ 
appear  like  the  Leontines,  as  mere  helpless  suppliants,  interyention 
addressing  themselves  to  Athenian  compassion.   They  ^  ^^^^' 
rested  their  appeal  chiefly  on  grounds  of  policy.     The  Syra- 
cusans,  having  already  extinguished  one  ally  of  Athens  (Leontini), 
were  now  hard  pressing  upon  a  second  (Egesta),  and  would  thus 
successively  subdue  them  all :  as  soon  as  this  was  completed, 
there  would  be  nothing  left  in  Sicily  except  an  omnipotent 
Dorian  combination,  allied  to  Peloponn^us  both  by  race  and 
descent,  and  sure  to  lend  effective  aid  in  putting  down  Athens 
hersell    It  was  therefore  essential  for  Athens  to  forestall  this 
coming  danger  by  interfering  forthwith  to  uphold  her  remaining 
allies  against  the  encroachments  of  Syracuse.    If  she  would  send 
a  naval  expedition  adequate  to  the  rescue  of  Egesta,  the  Egesteeans 
themselves  engaged  to  provide  ample  funds  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  war.* 

1  Thucrd.  Tf .  e :  DIoddr.  ziL  82.  The  before  between  Bgesta  and  Lilvbaeiim 

statement  of  Dioddroe— that  the  Egee-  {id.  86)  in  464  B.C,  may  probably  hare 

taeans  applied  not  merely  to  Aerigen*  oeen    a    war    between     Bgeeta    and 

tnm  but  also  to  Syracnae- is  nigbly  Selinns. 
improbable.     The  war  which  he  men-        >  Thneyd.  tL  84. 
tions  as  baring  taken  place  some  years        >  Thncyd.  Ti.  6 ;  Diodftr.  zii.  83. 
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Such  representationB  from  the  envoje,  and  fears  of  Synumaan 

aggrandizement  as  a  source  of  strength  to  Pelopon- 

^J^^l^^     ndsus,  worked  along  with  the  prayers  of  the  Tjeontines 

eappusM       in  rekindling  the  appetite  of  Athens  for  extending 
their  cauM,     ,  .  ^q.  .,     ^V,      .  ,  "7* 

and  adviBM    her  power  m  Sicily.    The  impression  made  upon  the 

tloa^^  Athenian  pnhlic,  &yourahle  from  the  first,  was  wound 
up  to  a  still  higher  pitch  by  renewed  discussion.  The 
envoys  were  repeatedly  heard  in  the  public  assembly/  together 
with  those  citizens  who  supported  their  propositions.  At  the 
head  of  these  was  Alkibiad^  who  aspired  to  the  command  of 
the  intended  expedition,  tempting  alike  to  his  love  of  glory,  of 
adventure,  and  of  personal  gain.  But  it  is  plain  from  these 
renewed  discussions  that  at  first  the  disposition  of  the  people 
was  by  no  means  decided,  much  less  unanimous;  and  that  a 
considerable  party  sustained  Nikias  in  a  prudential  opposition. 
Even  at  last,  the  resolution  adopted  was  not  one  of  positive 
consent,  but  a  mean  term  snch  as  perhaps  Nikias  himself  could 
not  resist  Special  envoys  were  despatched  to  Egesta— partly  to 
ascertain  the  means  of  the  town  to  fulfil  its  assurance  of  defraying 
the  costs  of  war — ^partly  to  make  investigations  on  the  spot,  and 
report  upon  the  general  state  of  affairs. 
Perhaps  the  comnussioners  despatched  were  men  themselves 
not  unfriendly  to  the  enterprise ;  nor  is  it  impossible 
SbmdS^  *^*  ^°^®  ^^  ^^™  °^y  ^^®  been  individually  bribed 
sJoarai  de-  by  the  Egesteeans— at  least  such  a  supposition  is  not 
^Athe-  forbidden  by  the  average  state  of  Athenian  public 
^^^  morality.  But  the  most  honest  or  even  suspicions 
ftjjjda  p^  men  could  hardly  be  prepared  for  the  deep-laid 
BgeBtieana  stratagems  put  in  practice  to  delude  them  on  their 
to^iude  arrival  at  E^sta.  They  were  conducted  to  the  rich 
temple  of  Aphrodit^  on  Mount  Eryx,  where  the  plate 
and  donatives  were  exhibited  before  them ;  abimdant  in  number, 
and  striking  to  the  eye,  yet  composed  mostly  of  silver-gilt  vessels, 
which,  though  falsely  passed  off  as  solid  gold,  were  in  reality  of 
little  pecuniary  value.    Moreover,  the  Egestsean  citizens  were 

1  Thncyd.  ▼!  6.     &r  Movovrrf  ot        Mr.  Mltford  takes  no  notice  o/  aU 

'AOifvaioi  iv  raU   iKKKyiiriait    rmv   re  tiiese  previons  debates,  whan  be  fan* 

'Eytorauav  voAAaxic  AeybrTMvicAi  potee   to  the  Athenians  harry  and 

rS»¥  ^vayoptviimtv  a&roif,  j^nf^tVoyro,  pasfdon  hi  Uie  nltimate  decision  (di. 

^'  zviiL  sect.  ii.  toL  It.  p.  80). 
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profuse  in  their  hospitalities  and  entertainments  both  to  the 
commissioners  and  to  the  crews  of  the  triremes.^ 

They  collected  together  all  the  gold  and  silver  vesseLe,  dishes, 
and  goblets  of  Egesta,  which  they  farther  enlarged  by  borrowing 
additional  ornaments  of  the  same  kind  from  the  neighbouring 
cities,  Hellenic  as  well  as  Carthaginian.  At  each  successive 
entertainment  every  Egesteean  host  exhibited  aU  this  large  stock 
of  plate  as  his  own  property — the  same  stock  being  transferred 
from  house  to  house  for  the  occasion.  A  false  appearance  was 
thus  created  of  the  large  number  of  wealthy  men  in  Egesta ;  and 
the  Athenian  seamen,  while  their  hearts  were  won  by  the 
caresses,  saw  with  amazement  this  prodigious  display  of  gold 
and  silver,  and  were  thoroughly  duped  by  fraud.*  To  complete 
the  illusion,  by  resting  it  on  a  basis  of  reality  and  prompt 
payment,  sixty  talents  of  uncoined  silver  were  at  once  produced 
as  ready  for  the  operations  of  war.  With  this  sum  in  hand,  the 
Athenian  commissioners,  after  finishing  their  examination,  and 
the  Egestsean  envoys  also,  returned  to  Athens,  which  they  reached 
in  the  spring  of  416  B.C.,*  about  three  months  after  the  capture 
ofMelos. 

The  Athenian  assembly  being  presently  convened  to  hear  their 
report,  the  deluded  commissioners  drew  a  magnificent  picture 
of  the  wealth,  public  and  private,  which  they  had  actually  seen 
and  touched  at  Egesta,  and  presented  the  sixty  talents  (one 
month's  pay  for  a  fleet  of  sixty  triremes)  as  a  small  instal- 
ment out  of  the  vast  stock  remaining  behind.  While  they  thus 
officially  certified  the  capacity  of  the  Egestsans  to  perform  their 


1  Thocyd.  ▼!.  46.  ^  UC^  (tyivtit  voi-  lost  comedy  Tpt^iAM  of  Arlftophante. 

ov/ACfoi  rmy  rpti^pirvF,  ra  rt  i$  avn^  Iberians  were  alluded  to  in  it,  to  be 

'Ey^trniK  UwunMra  mil  xjpv^  «tat  apyvpa  introduced  by  Aristarchos  ;  seeming 

$vAKt$ajrrtt,  xot  ra  ix  rmv  iyyvs  v6acmv  Iberian  mercenaries,  who  w^  among 

xai  ^oivucuitp  KoX  'BAAi)vi3«y  atn|a-^-  the  auxiliaries  talked  of  at  this  time  by 

vot,  494^fio¥  it  rdt  iarU^tit  mt  oUcta  Alkibiadte  and  the  other  prominent 

fxaoYOi.  _  icat  watnmv  mt  iwi  ih  «oXv  advisers  of  the  expedition,  as  a  means 

Totf  avToZf  )(p«/ui^vwy,  xol  varrayov  «oA*  of  conquest  in  Sidly  (Thucyd.  ▼{.  90X 

Amt  ^roiMvwr,  firyaAifr  i^r  itcwkii(i¥  The  word  Tpi^dAiK  was  a  nickname 

roc(  U  rmv  rpciypwy  'A9i|raiotc  waptlxov,  (not  difficult  to  understand)  applied  to 

Ae.  AlkibiaddSj  who  was  just  now  at  the 

Such  loans  of  sold  and  sOTer  plate  height  of  his  importance,  and  there- 
betoken  a  remarkable  degree  of  inti-  fore  likely  enough  to  be  diosen  as  the 
ma<7among  the  different  cities.  butt  of  a  comeay.    See  the  few  frag- 

s  Thucyd.  ri.  46 ;  Dioddr.  xii.  SS.  ments  remaining  of  the  Tpt^K,  m 

<  To  this  winter  or  spring,  perhaps,  Meineke,  Fragm.  Comic.  Or.  toL  U.  pp^ 

we  may  refer  the  representation  of  the  1 162- 1167. 
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promise  of  defraying  the  cost  of  the  war,  the  seamen  of  their 
trireme,  addreasing  the  assembly  in  their  character 
B«tani  of  ^^  citizens— beyond  all  suspicion  of  being  bribed — 
the  com-  overflowing  with  sympathy  for  the  town  in  which 
to  Athan^  they  had  just  been  so  cordially  welcomed — and  fall  of 
^^JjJlJ"  wonder  at  the  display  of  wealth  which  they  had 
by  their  witnessed — ^wonld  probably  contribute  still  more 
BMK>iotton  effectually  to  kindle  the  sympathies  of  their  country- 
^^^  men.  Accordingly,  when  the  Egestaean  envoys  again 
ution     renewed   their   petitions  and   representations,  con- 


^'  fidently  appealing  to  the  scrutiny  which  they  had 
undergone — when  the  distress  of  the  suppliant  Leontines  was 
again  depicted  ~the  Athenian  assembly  no  longer  delayed  coming 
to  a  final  decision.  They  determined  to  send  forthwith  sixty 
triremes  to  Sicily,  under  three  generals,  with  full  powers — 
Nikias,  AlkibiadSs,  and  Lamachus — ^for  the  purpose,  first,  of 
relieving  Egesta;  next»  as  soon  as  that  primary  object  should 
have  been  accomplished,  of  re-establishing  the  city  of  Leontini ; 
lastly,  of  furthering  the  views  of  Athens  in  Sicily,  by  any  other 
means  which  they  might  find  practicable.^  Such  resolution  being 
passed,  a  fresh  assembly  was  appointed,  for  the  fifth  day  follow- 
ing, to  settle  the  details. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  this  assembly,  in  which  the  reports  from 
RmhAmjui  ^®®**  ^^^  ^^^  delivered,  was  one  of  unqualified 
ment  of  triumph  to  Alkibiad^  and  those  who  had  from  the 
^^y*Jj  first  advocated  the  expedition— as  well  as  of  embar- 
go expedi-  rassment  and  humiliation  to  Nikias  who  had  opposed 
it.  He  was  probably  more  astonished  than  any  one 
else  at  the  statements  of  the  commissioners  and  seamen,  because 
he  did  not  believe  in  the  point  which  they  went  to  establish. 
Yet  he  could  not  venture  to  contradict  eye-witnesses  speaking  in 
evident  good  faith ;  and  as  the  assembly  went  heartily  along 
with  them,  he  laboured  under  great  difficulty  in  repeating  hii 
objections  to  a  scheme  now  so  much  strengthened  in  public 
favour.  Accordingly  his  speech  was  probably  hesitating  and 
ineffective :  the  more  so,  as  his  opponents,  fsir  frt>m  wishing  to 
make  good  any  personal  triumph  against  himself,  were  forward 
in  proposing  his  name  first  on  the  list  of  generals,  in  spite  of  his 
I  Thucyd.  tI.  8 ;  DiodAr.  adi  BX 
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own  declared  repugnance.^  Bat  when  the  asaembly  broke  ap,  he 
became  fearfully  impressed  with  the  perilous  resolution  which  it 
had  adopted,  and  at  the  same  time  conscious  that  he  had  not 
done  justice  to  his  own  case  against  it  He  therefore  resolved 
to  avail  himself  of  the  next  assembly  four  days  afterwards,  for 
the  purpose  of  reopening  the  debate,  and  again  denouncing  the 
intended  expedition.  Properly  speaking,  the  Athenians  might 
have  declined  to  hear  him  on  this  subject  Indeed  the  question 
which  he  raised  could  not  be  put  without  illegality ;  the  principle 
of  the  measure  had  been  already  determined,  and  it  remained 
only  to  arrange  the  details,  for  which  special  purpose  the  coming 
assembly  had  been  appointed.  But  he  was  heard,  and  with 
perfect  patience ;  and  his  harangue,  a  valuable  sample  both  of 
the  man  and  of  the  time,  is  set  fortii  at  length  by  Thucydid^ 
I  give  here  the  chief  points  of  it,  not  confining  myself  to  the 
exact  expressions. 

**  Though  we  are  met  to-day,  Athenians,  to  settle  the  particulars 
of  the  expedition  already  pronounced  against  Sicily,   ^^^. 
yet  I  think  we  ought  to  take  further  counsel  whether  j^Sutit 
it  be  well  to  send  that  expedition  at  all ;  nor  ought  ^J^y** 
we  thus  hastily  to  plunge,  at  the  instance  of  aliens,  held  bv  the 
into  a  dangerous  war  noway  belonging  to  us.    To 
myself,   personally,    indeed,   your   resolution   has   offered   an 
honourable  appointment,  and  for  my  own  bodily  danger  I  care 
as  little  as  any  man ;  yet  no  considerations  of  personal  dignity 
have  ever  before  prevented  me,  nor  shall  now  prevent  me,  from 
giving  you  my  honest  opinion,  however  it  may  clash  with  your 
habitual  judgments.    I  tell  you,  then,  that  in  your  desire  to  go 
to  Sicily,  you  leave  many  enemies  here  behind  you,  and  that  you 
will  bring  upon  yourselves  new  enemies  from  thence  to  help  them. 
Perhaps  you  fancy  that  your  truce  with  Sparta  is  an  adequate 
protection.  In  name  indeed  (though  only  in  name,  thanks  to  the 
intrigues  of  parties  both  here  and  there)  that  truce  may  stand. 


1  Thueyd.  tL  8.  AM  Nue^ot,  &Ko^viot  speech  which  properly  belonged  to  the 

r  ifmiUvot  afix*^^*  ^^    The  reading  first— and  who  explained  this  by  sop* 

oi»^i<K  appears  better  sustained  by  posing  that  Nfldas  had  not  been  pre- 

MSS. ,  and  lntrinsicall|r  more  suitable,  sent  at  the  first  assembly.   That  he  was 


jMT  ipniiUyot  apxtit^t  Ac    The  reading  first— and  who  explained  tUs  by  sap< 
'movvic                 '    "            ....  .       ...  «-« . 

ndlntrindcallir  more  suitable,  sent  at  the  first  assembly.   That  fa 

tovo-of,  which  liuter  word  pro-  not  present,  however,  is  highly  impi 

bably  arose  from  the  correction  of  bable.    The  matter,  neTerthelees,  do 


some  reader  who  was  sorprised  that   reauire  some  explanation ;  and  I  hare 

NUdas  made  in  the  second  assembly  a   enaeavoored  to  supply  one  in  the  text 

5—35 
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60  long  as  your  power  remainB  unimpaired,  bnt  on  joor  first 
serious  reverses  tlie  enemy  will  eagerly  take  tlie  opportunity  of 
assailing  you.  Some  of  your  most  powerful  enemies  have  never 
even  accepted  the  truce ;  and  if  you  divide  your  force  as  you 
now  propose,  they  will  probably  set  upon  you  at  once  along  with 
the  Sicilians,  whom  they  would  have  been  too  happy  to  procure 
as  co-operating  allies  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Recollect 
that  your  Chalkidian  subjects  in  Thrace  are  still  in  revolt,  and 
have  never  yet  been  conquered :  other  continental  subjects,  too, 
are  not  mudi  to  be  trusted ;  and  you  are  going  to  redress  injuries 
offered  to  Egesta,  before  you  have  yet  thought  of  redressing  your 
own.  Now  your  conquests  in  Thrace,  if  you  make  any,  can  be 
maintained  ;  but  Sicily  is  so  distant  and  the  people  so  powerful, 
that  you  will  never  be  able  to  maintain  permanent  ascendency ; 
and  it  is  absurd  to  undertake  an  expedition  wherein  conquest 
cannot  be  permanent,  while  failure  will  be  destructive.  The 
Egestseans  alarm  you  by  the  prospect  of  Syracusan  aggrandize- 
ment But  to  me  it  seems  that  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  even  if  they 
become  subjects  of  Syracuse,  will  be  less  dangerous  to  you  than 
they  are  at  present ;  for,  as  matters  stand  now,  they  might 
possibly  send  aid  to  Peloponn^us,  from  desire  on  the  part  of  each 
to  gain  the  favour  of  Lacedsemdn,  but  imperial  Syracuse  would 
have  no  motive  to  endanger  her  own  empire  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  down  yours.  Tou  are  now  full  of  confidence,  because 
you  have  come  out  of  the  war  better  than  you  at  first  feared. 
But  do  not  trust  the  Spartans :  they,  the  most  sensitive  of  all 
men  to  the  reputation  of  superiority,  are  lying  in  wait  to  play 
you  a  trick  in  order  to  repair  their  own  dishonour:  their 
oligarchical  machinations  against  you  demand  all  your  vigilance, 
and  leave  you  no  leisure  to  think  of  these  foreigners  at  Egesta. 
Having  just  recovered  ourselves  somewhat  from  the  pressure  of 
disease  and  war,  we  ought  to  reserve  this  newly-acquired  strength 
for  our  own  purpose,  instead  of  wasting  it  upon  the  treacherous 
assurances  of  desperate  exiles  from  Sicily." 

Nikias  then  continued,  doubtless  turning  towards  Alkibiad^ : 
*'  If  any  man,  delighted  to  be  named  to  the  command,  though 
still  too  young  for  it,  exhorts  you  to  this  expedition  in  his  own 
selfish  interests,  looking  to  admiration  for  his  ostentation  in 
chariot-racing,  and  to  profit  from  his  command  as  a  means  of 
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making  good  his  extravagances,  do  not  let  such  a  man  gain 
celebrity  for  himself  at  the  hazard  of  the  entire  city.  Be 
persuaded  that  such  persons  are  alike  unprincipled  in  regard  to 
the  public  property  and  wasteful  as  to  their  own,  and  that  thi* 
matter  is  too  serious  for  the  rash  counsels  of  youth.  I  tremble 
when  I  see  before  me  this  band  sitting,  by  previous  concert,  dose 
to  tlieir  leader  in  the  assembly— and  I  in  my  turn  exhort  the 
elderly  men,  who  are  near  them,  not  to  be  shamed  out  of  their 
opposition  by  the  fear  of  being  called  cowards.  Let  them  leave 
to  these  men  the  ruinous  appetite  for  what  is  not  within  reach  : 
in  the  conviction  that  few  plans  ever  succeed  from  passionate 
(iesire — many  from  deliberate  foresight  Let  them  vote  against 
the  expedition — maintaining  undisturbed  our  present  relations 
with  the  Sicilian  cities,  and  desiring  the  Egesteeans  to  close  the 
war  against  Selinus,  as  they  have  begun  it,  without  the  aid  of 
Athens.*  Nor  be  thou  afraid,  Prytania  (Mr.  President),  to 
submit  this  momentous  question  again  to  the  decision  of  the 
assembly,  seeing  that  breach  of  the  law  in  the  presence  of  so  many 
witnesses  cannot  expose  thee  to  impeachment,  while  thou  wilt 
afford  opportunity  for  the  correction  of  a  perilous  miqudgment" 
Such  were  the  principal  points  in  the  speech  of  Nikias  on  this 
memorable  occasion.    It  was  heard  with  attention,  and  probably 

1  Thucyd.  tL  9—14.    k<u  9^,  6  v/n).  between  what  was  UUffcU  and  what 

ray  I,  Tcvro,  cZvcp  ^t  <roi  vpotf^Mtr  mf  •  was  merely  trreaular^  was  IttUe  marked 

6«<r^  rt  r^  woktrnt,  icai  ^ouXf i  ytfi^a^at  at  Athens :  both  were  called  ilUffol^ 

voAi'nff   ayaShtt  ^(^n^(^«.  mu  yyt»iiaif  rovf  vo/jlovs  \vtiv.      The    mles  which 

vpor£#«(  a99(«  *A9i|ratot«,  rofUo'cc  ft  ho-  the  Athenian  assembly,  a  soTereipi 

fmitU  rh  aya^^t<rai,  rh  fiiy  Avcty  tow  assembly,  laid  down  for  its  own  de> 

v6iuvt  n^  fitra  rwriivh*  hf  tiaorvpmv  at-  bates  and  decisions,  «rere  just  as  mnch 

Tiav  ajc^tv,  riis  6i  vdAcMf  KcucMf  fiwktv-  law$  as  those  which  it  passed  for  the 

aofi^yrii  iorp^  iv  y^vivBcLit  Ac.  guidance  of  private  citizens. 

I  cannot  concur  in  the  remarks  of  Both  in  this  case«  and  in  the  Mity* 
Dr.  Arnold  either  on  this  passage,  or  lensBan  debate,  I  think  the  Athenian 
upon  the  parallel  case  of  the  renewed  Prytanis  committed  an  illegality.  In 
debate  in  the  Athenian  assembly  on  the  first  case,  every  one  is  glad  of  the 
the  subject  of  the  punishment  to  be  illegality,  because  it  proved  the  salva- 
inflicted  on  the  Mitylenipans  (see  above,  tion  of  so  many  Mitylenmin  lives.  In 
ch.  L  and  Thucyd.  iii.  36).  It  appears  the  second  case,  the  illegality  was  pro- 
to  me  that  Nikias  was  here  asking  the  ductive  of  practical  bad  conseauences, 
Prytanis  to  do  an  illegal  act,  which  inasmuch  as  it  seems  to  have  Drought 
miffht  wen  expose  him  to  accusation  about  the  immense  extension  of  the 
and  punishment.  Probably  he  wnUd  scale  upon  which  the  expedition  was 
have  been  accused  on  this  ground,  if  projected.  But  there  will  occur  in  a 
the  decision  of  the  second  assemnly  few  years  a  third  incident  ^the  condem* 
had  been  different  from  what  it  actually  nation  of  the  six  generals  after  the 
turned  out— if  they  had  reversed  the  battle  of  Arginusn)  in  which  the  pro- 
decision  of  the  former  assembly,  but  digious  importance  of  a  strict  oMer- 
€oly  by  a  small  majority.  vance  of  forms  will  appear  painfully 

The  distinction  taken  by  Dr.  Arnold,  and  conspicuously  manliest 
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made  some  impreesion  ;  since  it  oompletelj  reopened  the  entire 
debate,  in  spite  of  the  formal  iU^;ality.  Immediately  after  he 
sat  down,  while  his  words  were  jet  fresh  in  the  ears  of  the 
andienoe,  Alkibiad^  rose  to  reply.  The  speech  just  made, 
bringing  the  expedition  a^ain  into  question,  endangered  his 
dearest  hopes  both  of  £Eune  and  of  pecuniary  acquisition. 
Opposed  to  Nikias  both  in  personal  character  and  in  political 
tendencies,  he  had  pushed  his  rivalry  to  such  a  degree  oi  bitter- 
ness, that  at  one  moment  a  vote  of  ostracism  had  been  on  the 
point  of  deciding  between  them.  That  vote  had  indeed  been 
turned  aside  by  joint  consent,  and  discharged  upon  Hyperbolus ; 
yet  the  hostile  feeling  still  continued  on  both  sides,  and  Nikias 
had  just  manifested  it  by  a  parliamentary  attack  of  the  most 
galling  character— all  the  more  galling  because  it  was  strictly 
accurate  and  well-deserved.  Provoked  as  well  as  alarmed, 
Alkibiadte  started  up  forthwith — ^his  impatience  breaking  loose 
fW)m  the  formalities  of  an  exordium. 

''Athenians,  I  both  have  better  title  than  others  to  the  post  of 
Reply  of  commander  (for  the  taunts  of  Nikias  force  me  to  begin 
AlkiMadte.  here),  and  I  account  myself  fully  worthy  of  it.  Those 
very  matters,  with  which  he  reproaches  me,  are  sources  not 
merely  of  glory  to  my  ancestors  and  myself,  but  of  positive  ad- 
vantage to  my  country.  For  the  Greeks,  on  witnessing  my 
splendid  Thedry  at  Olympia,  were  induced  to  rate  the  power  of 
Athens  even  above  the  reality,  having  before  regarded  it  as 
broken  down  by  the  war ;  when  I  sent  into  the  lists  seven 
chariots,  being  more  than  any  private  individual  had  ever  sent 
before — winning  the  first  prize,  coming  in  also  second  and  fourth, 
and  performing  all  the  accessories  in  a  manner  suitable  to  an 
Olympic  victory.  Custom  attaches  honour  to  such  exploits,  but 
the  power  of  the  performers  is  at  the  same  time  brought  home  to 
the  feelings  of  spectators.  My  exhibitions  at  Athens,  too,  choregic 
and  others,  are  naturally  viewed  with  jealousy  by  my  rivals  here  ; 
but  in  the  eyes  of  strangers  they  are  evidences  of  power.  Such 
so-called  folly  is  by  no  means  uselt^ss,  when  a  man  at  his  own 
cost  serves  the  city  as  well  as  himsell  Nor  is  it  unjust,  when  a 
man  has  an  exalted  opinion  of  himself,  that  he  should  not  conduct 
himself  towards  others  as  if  he  were  their  equal ;  for  the  man  in 
mi8fortune  finds  no  one  to  bear  a  share  of  it    Just  as,  when  we 
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are  in  distresB,  we  find  no  one  to  speak  to  ns,  in  like  manner 
let  a  man  lay  his  account  to  bear  the  indolence  of  the  proeperoua ; 
or  else  let  him  give  equjJ  dealing  to  the  low,  and  then  claim  to 
receive  it  from  the  high.  1  know  well  that  such  exalted  per- 
sonages, and  all  who  have  in  any  way  attained  eminence,  have 
been  during  their  lifetime  unpopular,  chiefly  in  society  with 
their  equals,  and  to  a  certain  extent  with  others  also ;  while  after 
their  decease,  they  have  left  such  a  reputation  as  to  make  people 
claim  kindred  with  them  falsely,  and  to  induce  their  country  to 
boast  of  them,  not  as  though  they  were  aliens  or  wrong-doers, 
but  as  her  own  citizens  and  as  men  who  did  her  honour.  It  is 
this  glory  which  I  desire,  and  in  pursuit  of  which  I  incur  such 
reproaches  for  my  private  conduct  Yet  look  at  my  public  con- 
duct, and  see  whether  it  will  not  bear  comparison  with  that  of 
any  other  citizen.  I  brought  together  the  most  powerful  states 
in  Peloponnesus  without  any  serious  cost  or  hazard  to  you,  and 
made  die  Lacedssmonians  peril  their  all  at  Mantineia  on  the 
fortune  of  one  day :  a  peril  so  great,  that,  though  victorious,  they 
have  not  even  yet  regained  their  steady  belief  in  their  own 
strength. 

"<  Thus  did  ray  youth,  and  ray  so-called  monstrous  folly,  find 
suitable  words  to  address  the  Peloponnesian  powers,  and  earnest- 
ness to  give  them  confidence  and  obtain  their  co-operation.  Be 
not  now,  therefore,  afraid  of  this  youth  of  mine,  but  so  long  as  I 
possess  it  in  full  vigour,vand  so  long  as  Nikias  retains  his  reputa- 
tion for  good  fortune,  turn  us  each  to  account  in  our  own  way.''  ^ 

Having  thus  vindicated  himself  personally,  Alkibiad^  went 
on  to  deprecate  any  change  on  the  public  resolution  already  taken. 
The  Sicilian  cities  (he  said)  were  not  so  formidable  as  was  repre- 
sented. Their  population  was  numerous  indeed,  but  fluctuating, 
turbulent,  often  on  the  move,  and  without  local  attachment  No 
man  there  considered  himself  as  a  permanent  resident  nor  cared 
to  defend  the  city  in  which  he  dwelt ;  nor  were  there  arms  or 
organization  for  such  a  purpose.  The  native  Sikels,  detesting 
Syracuse,  would  willingly  lend  their  aid  to  her  assailants.  As  to 
the  Peloponnesians,  powerful  as  they  were,  they  had  never  yet 
been  more  without  hope  of  damaging  Athens  than  they  were 
now  :  they  were  not  more  desperate  enemies  now  than  they  had 
I  Tbocyd.  ri.  l«,  17. 
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been  in  former  days  :^  they  might  invade  Attica  by  land,  whether 
the  Athenians  sailnl  to  Sicily  or  not ;  bnt  they  could  do  no 
mischief  by  sea,  for  Athens  would  still  have  in  reserve  a  navy- 
sufficient  to  restrain  them.  What  valid  ground  was  there,  there- 
fore, to  evade  performing  obligations  which  Athens  had  sworn  to 
her  Sicilian  allies  ?  To  be  sure  they  could  bring  no  help  to  Attica 
in  return ;  but  Athens  did  not  want  them  on  her  own  side  of 
the  water — she  wanted  them  in  Sicily,  to  prevent  her  Sicilian 
enemies  from  coming  over  to  attack  her.  She  had  originally 
acquired  her  empire  by  a  readiness  to  interfere  wherever  she  was 
invited  ;  nor  would  she  have  made  any  progress,  if  she  had  been 
backward  or  prudish  in  scrutinizing  such  invitations.  She  could 
not  now  set  limits  to  the  extent  of  her  imperial  sway ;  she  was 
under  a  necessity  not  merely  to  retain  her  present  subjects,  but 
to  lay  snares  for  new  subjects—  on  pain  of  falling  into  dependence 
herself  if  she  ceased  to  be  imperial  Let  her  then  persist  in  the 
resolution  adopted,  and  strike  terror  into  the  Peloponnesians  by 
undertaking  this  great  expedition.  She  would  probably  conquer 
all  Sicily  ;  at  least  she  would  humble  Syracuse  :  in  case  even  of 
failure,  she  could  always  bring  back  her  troops,  from  her  unques- 
tionable superiority  at  sea.  The  stationary  and  inactive  policy 
recommended  by  Nikias  was  not  less  at  variance  with  the  temper 
than  with  the  position  of  Athens,  and  would  be  ruinous  to  her  if 
pursued.  Her  military  organization  would  decline,  and  her 
energies  would  be  wasted  in  internal  rub  and  conflict,  instead  of 
that  aspiring  readiness  of  enterprise,  which,  having  become 
engrafted  upon  her  laws  and  habits,  could  not  be  now  renounced, 
even  if  bad  in  itself,  without  speedy  destruction.' 

Such  was  substantially  the  reply  of  Alkibiad^  to  Nikias.    The 
The  debate  was  now  completely  reopened,  so  that  several 

SJS?ro&e  «P«»^«rs  addressed  the  assembly  on  both  sides  ;  more, 
to^views  however,  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  expedition  than 
biadAs-^  against  it  The  alarmed  Egestseans  and  Leontines 
tb??SSl^.  ^!^^^^  t^eir  supplications,  appealing  to  the  plighted 
Won  of  aau-  faith  of  the  city  :  probably  also,  those  Athenians  who 
ingtoSidiy.  Y^  ^.^^  gg^^  ^j^^  forward  again  to  protest 
against  what  they  would  call  the  ungenerous  doubts  and  insinua- 

1  Thnosrd^  rl.  17.    xol  vvv  ovn  «Wa.    iydvomo,  ttrt  xot  irdw  iUmrrai.  Ac 
»i<rro(  in*  naXXov  UtKomry^cioi  c(  ^Mof         «  ThUQ^d  ri.  ie-l»7^ 
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tions  of  Kikias.  By  all  these  appeals,  after  considerable  debate, 
the  assembly  was  so  powerfully  moved,  that  their  determination 
vo  send  the  fleet  became  more  intense  than  ever;  and  Nikias, 
perceiving  that  further  direct  opposition  was  useless,  altered  his 
tactics.  He  now  attempted  a  manoeuvre,  designed  indirectly  to 
disgust  his  countrymen  with  the  plan,  by  enlarging  upon  its 
dangers  and  difficulties,  and  insisting  upon  a  prodigious  force  as 
indispensable  to  surmount  them.  Nor  was  he  without  hopes 
that  they  might  be  sufficiently  disheartened  by  such  prospective 
hardships  to  throw  up  the  scheme  altogether.  At  any  rate,  if 
they  persisted,  he  himself  as  commander  would  thus  be  enabled 
to  execute  it  with  completeness  and  confidence. 

Accepting  the  expedition,  therefore,  as  the  pronounced  fiat  of 
the  people,  he  reminded  them  that  the  cities  which  q^^^^^ 
they  were  about  to  attack,  especially  Syracuse  and  speech  of 
Selinus,  were  powerful,  populous,  free — well-prepared  ^J^tiM 
in  every  way  with  hoplites,  horsemen,  light-armed  ^difficm. 
troops,  ships  of  war,  plenty  of  horses  to  mount  their  dangers  of 
cavairy,  and  abundant  com  at  home.    At  best,  Athens  Sj>nt  aS^ 
could  hope  for  no  other  allies  in  Sicily  except  Naxus  dwnanding 
and  Katana,  from  their  kindred  with  the  Leontines.  the  laigert 
It  was  no  mere  fleet,  therefore,  which  could  cope  with  **^ 
enemies  like  these  on  their  own  soiL    The  fleet  indeed  must  be 
prodigiously  great,  for  the  purpose  not  merely  of  maritime  com- 
bat, but  of  keeping  open  communication  at  sea,  and  ensuring  the 
importation  of  subsistence.    But  there  must  besides  be  a  large 
force  of  hoplites,  bowmen,  and  slingers— a  large  stock  of  provisions 
in  transports— and,  above  all,  an  abundant  amount  of  money ;  for 
the  funds  promised  by  the  Egestssans  would  be  found  mere  empty 
delusion.    The  army  must  be  not  simply  a  match  for  the  enemy's 
I'egular  hoplites  and  powerful  cavalry,  but  also  independent  of 
foreign  aid  from  the  first  day  of  their  landing.^    If  not,  in  case 
of  the  least  reverse,  they  would  find  everywhere  nothing  but 
active  enemies,  without  a  single  friend.     ''  I  know  (he  concluded) 
that  there  are  many  dangers  against  which  we  must  take  precau- 
tion, and  many  more  in  which  we  must  trust  to  good  fortune, 
serious  as  it  is  for  mere  men  to  do  so.    But  I  choose  to  leave  as 
little  as  possible  in  the  power  of  fortune,  and  to  have  in  hand  all 

1  Thucyd.  ri  82. 
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means  of  reasonable  security  at  tihe  time  when  I  leave  Athens. 
Looking  merely  to  the  interests  of  the  commonwealth,  this  is  the 
most  assnred  coarse ;  while  to  as  who  are  to  form  the  armament^ 
it  is  indispensable  for  preservation.  If  any  man  thinks  differently, 
I  resign  to  him  the  command."  ^ 

The  effect  of  this  second  speech  of  Nikias  on  the  assembly, 
Effect  of  coming  as  it  did  after  a  long  and  contentions  debate^ 
^<Mjed  ^*®  much  greater  than  that  which  had  been  produced 
eafeniess  by  his  first  But  it  was  an  effect  totally  opposite  to  that 
wn^ly^r  which  he  himself  had  anticipated  and  intended.  Far 
ttw  expedl-  ft^^^  being  discouraged  or  alienated  from  the  expedi- 
ardotir  and  tion  by  those  impediments  which  he  had  studiously 
inrofer^ce  magnified,  the  people  only  attached  themselves  to  it 
to  the  plan,  ^^i^  y^t  greater  obstinacy.  The  difficulties  which 
stood  in  the  way  of  Sicilian  conquest  served  but  to  endear  it  to 
them  the  more,  calling  forth  increased  ardour  and  eagerness  for 
personal  exertion  in  the  c&use.  The  people  not  only  accepted, 
without  hesitation  or  deduction,  the  estimate  which  Nikias  had 
laid  before  them  of  risk  and  cost,  but  warmly  extolled  his  frank- 
ness not  less  than  his  sagacity,  as  the  only  means  of  making 
success  certain.  They  were  ready  to  grant  without  reserve  every- 
thing which  he  asked,  with  an  enthusiasm  and  unanimity  such 
as  were  rarely  seen  to  reign  in  an  Athenian  assembly,  la  tact, 
the  second  speech  of  Nikias  had  brought  the  two  dissentient 
veins  of  the  assembly  into  a  confluence  and  harmony,  all  the 
more  welcome  because  unexpected.  While  his  partisans  seconded 
it  as  the  best  way  of  neutralizing  the  popular  madness,  his 
opponents — ^Alkibiadls,  the  Egestseans,  and  the  Leontines — 
caught  at  it  with  acclamation,  as  realizing  more  than  they  had 
hoped  for,  and  more  than  they  could  ever  have  ventured  to 
propose.  If  Alkibiad^  had  demanded  an  armament  on  so  vast 
a  scale,  the  people  would  have  turned  a  deaf  ear.  But  such  was 
their  respect  for  Nikias — on  the  united  grounds  of  prudence,  good 
fortune,  piety  and  favour  with  the  gods— that  his  opposition  to 
their  favourite  scheme  had  really  made  them  uneasy ;  and  when 

1  ThnCTd.^  vL  28.      Sirt/»  cy*  JtoPoif-  ^Xofuu  Uwktiv,  mpM'Ktv^  Bi  i«^  twp 

/Mvoc,   ical  9lZitt  iroXAa  fiiv  i^^c  Bio¥  c(«c«iTMV  iv^oAi^  <KirA(vaflu.     rovrs  yifi 

fiovkt^O'aa^ai,  in  8i  wktUa  cvrvx^<''ai  ng  ^  ^^»*^  mSAei  fitfiaUrura  iWov^mUj 

<^aAeirbi'   Bk   iv^pMrovf    oKraf)*  Kai iiii,ir roU arfionvottttdvott vmiiloia' tt 

on  ikdxivra  rj  rvxd  'opo^o^f  ifitanhp  B^T^aKXm^^KtttKapiiuuwT^i^mpxii^- 
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he  made  the  same  demand,  they  were  delighted  to  purchaae  his 
concurrence  by  adopting  all  snch  conditions  as  he  imposed.' 

It  was  thus  that  Nikias,  quite  contrary  to  his  own  purpose^ 
not  only  imparted  to  the  enterprise  a  gigantic  mag-   _  ^^ 
nitude  which  its  projectors  had  never  contemplated,  in  the  d^ 
but  threw  into  it  the  whole  soul  of  Athens,  and  XSJIi 
roused  a  burst  of  ardour  beyond  all  former  example.  P^«ftt  in- 
Every  man  present,  old  as  well  as  young,  rich  and  the  eoaie  on 
poor,  of  all  classes  and  professions,  was  eager  to  put  ^|^^^ 
down  his  name  for  personal  service.     Some  were  ^^^ 
tempted  by  the  love  of  gain,  others  by  the  curiosity  ^ 
of  seeing  so  distant  a  region,  others  again  by  the  pride  and  sup- 
posed safety  of  enlisting  in  so  irresistible  an  armament      So 
overpowering  was  the  popular  voice  in  calling  for  the  execution 
of  the  scheme,  that  the  small  minority  who  retained  their  objec- 
tions were  afraid  to  hold  up  their  hands,  for  fear  of  incurring  the 
suspicion  of  want  of  patriotism.     When  the  excitement  had 
somewhat  subsided,  an  orator  named  Demostratus,  coming  fbr- 
ward  as  spokesman  of  this  sentiment,  urged  Nikias  to  decline  at 
once,  without  further  evasion,  what  force  he  required  from  the 
people.    Disappointed  as  Nikias  was,  yet,  being  left  without  any 
alternative,  he  sadly  responded  to  die  appeal,  saying  that  he 
would  take  further  counsel  with  his  colleagues  ;  but  that,  speak- 
ing on  his  first  impression,  he  thought  the  triremes  required 
must  be  not  less  than  100,  nor  the  hoplites  less  than  6000 — 
Athenians  and  allies  together.     There  must  further  be  a  propor- 
tional equipment  of  other  forces  and  accompaniments,  especially 
Eretan  bowmen  and  slingers.    Enormous  as  this  requisition  was, 
the  vote  of  the  people  not  only  sanctioned  it  without  delay,  but 
even  went  beyond  it.    They  conferred  upon  the  generals  full 
power  to  fix  both  the  numbers  of  the  armament  and  every  other 
matter  relating  to  the  expedition,  just  as  they  might  think  best 
for  the  interest  of  Athens. 

Pursuant  to  this  momentous  resolution,  the  enrolment  and 
preparation  of  the  forces  were  immediately  begun.   J^^* 
Messages  were  sent  to  summon  sufficient  triremes  Lugeiire- 
from  the  nautical  allies,  as  well  as  to  invite  hoplites  g^dSSrthe 
from  Argos  and   Mantineia,  and  to  hire  bowmen  ezpeditton. 
1  Plnt&rch.    Compare  NfkiM  and  Craeeoa,  c.  8^ 
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nnd  elingers  elsewhere.  For  three  months  the  generals 
Wdre  busilj  engaged  in  this  proceeding,  while  the  city  was 
in  a  state  of  alertness  and  bustle  —  fatally  intermpted, 
however,  by  an  incident  which  I  shall  recount  in  the  next 
chapter. 

Considering  the  prodigious  consequences  which  turned  on  the 
BeTiew  of  ®^P®<^ition  of  Athens  against  Sicily,  it  is  worth  while 
these  preii-  to  bestow  a  few  reflections  on  the  preliminary  pro- 
S£^j^][o    ceedings  of  the  Athenian  people.    Those  who  are 


J^^gUja  accustomed  to  impute  all  the  misfortunes  of  Athens 
to  the  hurry,  passion,  and  ignorance  of  democracy 
will  not  find  the  charge  borne  out  by  the  facts  which  we  have 
been  just  considering.  The  supplications  of  Egestseans  and 
Leontines,  forwarded  to  Athens  about  the  spring  or  summer  of 
416  B.C.,  undeigo  careful  and  repeated  discussion  in  the  public 
assembly.  They  at  first  meet  with  considerable  opposition,  but 
the  repeated  debates  gradually  kindle  both  the  sympathies  and 
the  ambition  of  the  people.  Still,  however,  no  decisive  step  is 
taken  without  more  ample  and  correct  information  from  the 
spot,  and  special  comnnssioners  are  sent  to  Egesta  for  the  pur- 
pose. These  men  bring  back  a  decisive  report,  triumphantly 
certifying  all  that  the  Egesteeans  had  promised.  We  cannot  at 
all  wonder  that  the  people  never  suspected  the  deep-laid  fraud 
whereby  their  commissioners  had  been  duped. 

Upon  the  result  of  that  mission  from  Egesta,  the  two  parties 
for  and  against  the  projected  expedition  had  evidently  joined 
issue ;  and  when  the  commissioners  returned,  bearing  testimony 
so  decisive  in  favour  of  the  former,  the  party  thus  strengthened 
thought  itself  warranted  in  calling  for  a  decision  immediately, 
after  all  the  previous  debates.  Nevertheless,  the  measure  still 
had  to  surmount  the  renewed  and  hearty  opposition  of  Nikias, 
before  it  became  finally  ratified.  It  was  this  long  and  firequent 
debate,  with  opposition  often  repeated  but  always  outreasoned, 
which,  working  gradually  deeper  and  deeper  conviction  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  brought  them  all  into  hearty  unanimity  to 
support  it,  and  made  them  cling  to  it  with  that  tenacity  which 
the  coming  chapters  will  demonstrate.  In  so  far  as  the  expedi- 
tion was  an  error,  it  certainly  was  not  error  arising  either  from 
hurry,  or  want  of  discussion,  or  want  of  inquiry.    Never  in 
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Grecian  history  wm  any  measnre  more  carefully  weighed  before- 
hand, or  more  deliberately  and  unanimously  resolved. 

The  position  of  Nikias  in  reference  to  the  measure  is  remark- 
able. As  a  dissuasive  and  warning  counsellor,  he  took  j^^^^^  ane 
a  right  view  of  it ;  but  in  that  capacity  he  could  not  §j}«®n<»  of 
carry  the  people  along  with  him.  Yet  such  was  their 
steady  esteem  for  him  personally,  and  their  reluctance  to  proceed 
in  the  enterprise  without  him,  that  they  eagerly  embraced  any 
conditions  which  he  thought  proper  to  impose.  And  the  condi- 
tions which  he  named  had  the  effect  of  exaggerating  the  enterprise 
into  such  gigantic  magnitude  as  no  one  in  Athens  had  ever  con- 
templated, thus  casting  into  it  so  prodigious  a  proportion  of  the 
blood  of  Athens,  that  its  discomfiture  would  be  equivalent  to  the 
ruin  of  the  commonwealth.  This  was  the  first  mischief  occasioned 
by  Nikias,  when,  after  being  forced  to  relinquish  his  direct 
opposition,  he  resorted  to  the  indirect  manceuvre  of  demanding 
more  than  he  thought  the  people  would  be  willing  to  grant  It 
will  be  found  only  the  first  among  a  sad  series  of  other  mistakes 
— fatal  to  his  country  as  well  as  to  himsell 

Giving  to  Nikias,  however,  for  the  present,  full  credit  for  the 
wisdom  of  his  dissuasive  counsel  and  his  scepticism  Advice  and 
about  the  reports  from  Egesta,  we  cannot  but  notice  ^,l*fj^.^' 
the  opposite  quality  in  Alkibiad^  His  speech  is  not 
merely  full  of  overweening  insolence  as  a  manifestation  of  in- 
dividual character,  but  of  rash  and  ruinous  instigations  in  regard 
to  the  foreign  policy  of  his  country.  The  arguments  whereby  he 
enforces  the  expedition  against  Syracuse  are  indeed  more  mis- 
chievous in  their  tendency  than  the  expedition  itself,  for  the 
failure  of  which  Alkibiades  is  not  to  be  held  responsible.  It 
might  have  succeeded  in  its  special  object,  had  it  been  properly 
conducted  ;  but  even  if  it  had  succeeded,  the  remark  of  Nikias  is 
not  the  less  just,  that  Athens  was  aiming  at  an  unmeasured 
breadth  of  empire,  which  it  would  be  altogether  impossible  for 
her  to  preserve.  When  we  recollect  the  true  political  wisdom 
with  which  PeriklSs  had  advised  his  countrymen  to  maintain 
strenuously  their  existing  empire,  but  by  no  means  to  grasp  at 
any  new  acquisitions  while  they  had  powerful  enemies  in 
Peloponnesus,  we  shall  appreciate  by  contrast  the  feverish  system 
of  never-ending  aggression  inculcated  by  Alkibiades,  and  the 
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dettmetive  principles  which  he  lays  down  that  Athens  most  for 
ever  be  engaged  in  new  eonqueBts,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  her 
existing  empire,  and  tearing  herself  to  pieces  bj  internal  discord. 
Even  granting  the  necessity  for  Athens  to  employ  her  military 
and  naval  force  (as  Nikias  had  truly  dbenredX  Amphipolis  and 
the  revolted  subjects  in  Thrace  were  still  nnsabdned ;  and  the 
first  employment  of  Athenian  force  ought  to  be  directed  against 
them,  inst^  of  being  wasted  in  distant  hazards  and  treacherous 
novelties,  creating  for  Athens  a  position  in  which  she  could  never 
permanently  maintain  herselL  The  parallel  which  AUdbiadds 
draws  between  the  enterprising  spirit  whereby  the  Athenian 
empire  had  been  first  acquired,  and  the  undefined  speculations 
which  he  was  himself  recommending,  is  altogether  fallaciona 
The  Athenian  empire  took  its  rise  from  Athenian  enterprise, 
working  in  concert  with  a  serious  alarm  and  necessity  on  the 
part  of  all  the  Grecian  cities  in  or  round  the  ^gean  Sea.  Athens 
rendered  an  essential  service  by  keeping  off  the  Persians^  and 
preserving  that  sea  in  a  better  condition  than  it  had  ever  been  in 
before :  her  empire  had  begun  by  being  a  voluntary  confederacy, 
and  had  only  passed  by  degrees  into  constraint ;  while  the  loal 
situation  of  all  her  subjects  was  sufficiently  near  to  be  within  the 
reach  of  her  controlling  navy.  Her  new  career  of  aggression  in 
Sicily  was  in  all  these  respects  different  Nor  is  it  lees  surprising 
to  find  Alkibiad&i  asserting  that  the  multiplication  of  subjects  in 
that  distant  island,  employing  a  large  portion  of  the  Athenian 
naval  force  to  watch  them,  would  impart  new  stability  to  the 
pre-existing  Athenian  empire.  How  strange  also  to  read  the 
terms  in  which  he  makes  light  of  enemies  both  in  Peloponnesus 
and  in  Sicily,  the  Sicilian  war  being  a  new  enterprise  hardly  less 
in  magnitude  and  hazard  than  the  Peloponnesian  1  ^ — to  notice 
the  honour  which  he  claims  to  himself  for  his  operations  in 
Peloponnlsus  and  the  battle  of  Mantineia,*  which  had  ended  in  a 
complete  failure,  and  in  restoring  Sparta  to  the  maximum  of  her 
credit  as  it  had  stood  before  the  events  of  Sphakteria  !  There  is 
in  fact  no  speech  in  Thucydid^  so  replete  with  rash,  misguiding, 
and  fallacious  counsels  as  this  harangue  of  Alkibiad^ 
As  a  man  of  action,  Alkibiad^  was  always  brave,  vigorous,  and 

I  Thncyd.  vi.  i.    ov  roXAtp  tiki  «vo-        >  Compwe  Platarch,  PneoapL  B^ 
Mvrtpov  n6\tiJMv,  &c :  compare  tU.  S8.    pabL  Oenmd.  p.  804^ 
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Ml  of  reeoorce ;  as  a  politician  and  adyiser,  he  was  ospecially 
miachieyooB  to  his  country,  because  he  addressed  Athens  be- 
himself  exactly  to  their  weak  point,  and  exaggerated  Uered  her. 
their  sanguine  and  enterprising  temper  mto  a  teme*  to  be  mit- 
rity  which  overlooked  all  permanent  calculation.  iS!m££* 
The  Athenians  had  now  contracted  the  belief  that  ^  m  of 
they,  as  lords  of  the  sea,  were  entitled  to  dominion 
and  receipt  of  tribute  from  all  islands— «  belief  which  they  had 
not  only  acted  upon,  bnt  openly  professed,  in  their  attack  upon 
Mdloe  during  the  preceding  autumn.  As  Sicily  was  an  island,  it 
seemed  to  fall  naturally  under  this  category  of  subjects ;  for  we 
ought  not  to  wonder,  amidst  the  inaccurate  geographical  ^ta 
current  in  that  day,  that  they  were  ignorant  how  much  larger 
Sicily  was^  than  the  largest  island  in  the  JBgean  Yet  they 
seem  to  have  been  aware  that  it  was  a  prodigious  conquest  to 
struggle  for,  as  we  may  judge  from  the  &ct  that  the  object  was 
one  kept  back  rather  than  openly  avowed,  and  that  they  acceded 
to  all  the  immense  preparations  demanded  by  Nikias.'  More- 
over, we  shall  see  presently  that  even  the  armament  which  was 
despatched  had  conceived  nothing  beyond  vague  and  hesitating 
ideas  of  something  great  to  be  achieved  in  Sicily.  But  if  the 
Athenian  public  were  rash  and  ignorant  in  contemplating  the 
conquest  of  Sicily,  much  more  extravagant  were  the  views  of 
Alkibiad^  though  I  cannot  bring  m3rself  to  believe  that  even 
he  (as  he  afterwards  asserted)  really  looked  beyond  Sicily  to  the 
conquest  of  Carthage  and  her  empire.  It  was  not  merely  ambition 
which  he  desired  to  gratify.  He  was  not  leas  eager  for  the  im- 
mense private  gains  which  would  be  consequent  upon  success,  in 
order  to  supply  those  deficiencies  which  his  profligate  expenditure 
had  occasioned.' 

1  Thncyd.  ▼.  09  ;  tL  1— S.  tA  tSia  ifia.  tvrvx^<rtLt  xp^iiauvt rt  Koi  Wf p 

*  Thacyd.  tL  S.    i<6UidMvoi  iiJkv  rff  4A-  w^<A>j<r«tv.    Lv  vAp  ht  d^uiaari  ^wkp  rmv 

i(#c9TaTn  wpo^ao-tit  riff  ri«t|f  (ZunA^)  ivTMV,  rotf  hnBvtUaft  fulioffiv  ^  icark 

ipitiv,  poii$9i¥  ii  ofM  cvvpcviK  Bmfki-  ti|k  vwipxov^oy  ovo-ior  fXf ^  **  ''^J^* 

Iftcrot    T04«    iavrmv   fvYytfrc<rt   mm,   roU  Inniyrpo^iat  «fl  rit  oAAof  6awi.¥at.^K^ 
wpovyrftwiiiidroix  (vii4icixoiK,  Compare  tL  00.    Plutarch.  Alldb. 

Even  in  the  epeech  of  Alkfbiadds,  e.  10;  Nikias,  c  12.     Platarch  some- 

the  oonqueet  of  Sidly  is  only  onoe  times  speaks  as  if,  not  AlUbiad^s 

alloded  to— and  that  indirectiT ;  rather  alone  (or  at  least  in  conJonction  with 

as  a  fibTontable  possibility,  than  as  a  a  few  partisans),  bat  the  Athenians 

result  to  be  counted  upon.  generally,  set  out  with  an  expectation 

» Thncyd.  tL  16.    icol  iiAXiarm  vrpa-  of  conquering  Cartha«e  as  well  as 

rmYti^aiT9iwt0vumpicuHiiMiimpJuM\iap  SicUy.  In  the  speech  which  AlUbiadds 

T«  V  ovrov  Kol  IUpxvMm  ki^wUi,  maX  made  at  Sparta  after  his  banishment 
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When  we  recoDect  how  kfodlj  the  diarget  hsve  been  puiferred 
agUDst  Kkte— of  prenunptioii,  of  nih  poli^,  and  ot  aeUkh 
motiTe,  in  lefieRnee  to  ^^haktem,  to  the  pmeetiitioii  of  the  wir 
generallj,  and  to  Amphipolis,  and  when  we  coanpare  theM  pio- 
ceedingB  with  the  conduct  of  AUdbiadSi  as  here  deecribed — ^we 
•hall  tee  how  much  more  forciUy  audi  ehaiges  attach  to  the 
latter  than  the  former.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Tiees  of  Alki- 
biad&  and  the  defects  oi  Nikiaa  were  the  caaae  o(  hr  gieatcr 
rain  to  Athens  than  either  Kledn  or  HjperbcdoB,  eroL  if  we 
regard  the  two  latter  with  the  eyes  of  their  worst  enfgniea. 


mnwjd.  tL  90),  b«  doM  Indeed  itaU        In  the  Ormdoa  de  l^e  of  A  yJoMd*! 

peditkML  _    „     _ 

b  here  fteeribing.  to  hit  oountiTnien   Utile  beCore  this 


9  noeial  poipoee  of  the  ex-   (pect.  MIX  it  <•  aUesed  ti 
Bat  it  mnn  pinin  that  be    cnini  tent  mi  etbeaiy 


the  ffeonal  poipoee  of  the  ex-   (pect.  MIX  it  ie  aUexed  that  the  ^m- 


geocffmlly.  pluM  which  were  only  fer-    to  be  edmitted  m  ftUiee 
menting  in  hit  own  bnin— m  we  may    nisne,  and  r" — ' — 
diecern  from  a  carefol  penml  of  the    would  be  a 
ftrat  twenty  chapter!  of  the  rixth  bo<^    Atbent  than  Bkeeta  or 
of  Thacydkl««.  rtatement  la  wboOy  ant 


END  OT  TOL.  V. 
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he  batUe. 

une  towards  NanpaktnsX 
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